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NAVAL    AND    MILITARY    DEFENCE 

In  the  fateful  first  days  of  August,  1914,  amidst  many  doubts 
and  perplexities,  two  things  were  certain,  and  neither  was  under- 
stood by  the  Germans.  When  war  broke  out,  the  whole  Empire 
was  found  solidly  united  in  upholding  the  national  honour,  and 
ready  to  resist  to  the  end  the  Prussianising  of  the  world.  The 
Dominions  had  taken  no  part  in  the  guarantee  of  Belgian 
neutrality,  to  which  Germany  was  a  co-signatory.  They  did  not 
exist  when  the  treaties  were  made,  but  they  instantly  realised 
all  that  was  at  stake,  and  every  member  of  the  Empire,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  prepared  to  give  their  best  in  the  greatest 
cause  for  which  we  have  ever  fought.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Navy  was  ready  for  war.  It  was  short  of  the  vast  number  of 
auxiliary  craft  of  all  kinds  which  were  quickly  found  to  be 
essential ;  but  when  the  Grand  Fleet  moved  to  its  war  stations 
on  July  29  it  was  perfectly  ready  to  defeat  any  force  that  could 
be  brought  against  it.  At  the  outbreak  of  no  war  in  our  history 
—not  even  after  the  brief  peace  of  Amiens — was  the  Navy  so 
well  able  to  discharge  its  vital  functions. 

These  two  mighty  forces  were  either  excluded  from  the 
German  calculations  as  being  unlikely  to  be  brought  into  play, 
or  they  were  discounted.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
have  exercised  a  dominating  influence  on  the  course  of  events  in 
the  past  two  years. 

Students  of  naval  war  had  no  doubt  of  the  part  the  Navy 

would  play  in  this  greatest  of  conflicts ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that 

the  public   at  home  realised  that  steam  and  speed  had  given 

added  strength   to   the  superior  naval  force.     There  have  been 
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signs  that  the  revolutionary  changes  in  naval  materiel  were 
regarded  as  likely  to  tell  against  the  right  arm  of  the  Empire. 
Fears  of  invasion  were  quite  naturally  expressed  as  the  months 
passed  and  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet  remained  intact  behind 
the  shelter  of  fortifications  and  mines.  So  long  as  our  main 
policy  was  not  deflected,  we  were  right  to  take  certain  pre- 
cautions ;  but,  if  the  venture  had  been  attempted,  it  would  have 
ended  in  complete  disaster,  and  since  May  31  I  assume  that  the 
idea  of  a  possible  invasion  has  been  abandoned.  We  have  had 
naval  raids,  which  might  have  been  expected  with  certainty,  and 
the  Germans  selected  watering-places  which  could  be  represented 
as  strongly  fortified  ports.  By  a  careful  calculation  of  the  avail- 
able time,  they  were  able  to  kill  and  wound  a  number  of  non- 
combatants  before  racing  for  safety.  Their  calculations  were  not 
always  exact.  On  one  occasion  the  raiding  force  was  saved  by  a 
mist.     On  another  it  was  caught  and  heavily  punished. 

Because  we  have  kept  the  sea,  the  citadel  of  the  Empire  and 
of  the  Empire  and  the  outlying  parts  have  been  alike  secure. 
In  these  two  years  the  Dominions  have  never  seen  a  British 
Fleet,  and  since  the  early  days  of  the  war  scarcely  a  British 
warship ;  but  they  have  been  throughout  under  the  safe 
guardianship  of  the  Navy,  unseen  but  all-powerful.  And  the 
point  that  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  this :  The  immunity  of  our 
territory  has  been  a  necessary  result  of  our  command  of  the  seas, 
and  not  of  special  defensive  measures  taken  with  this  object. 
Local  defence  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  of  quite 
subordinate  importance,  and  must  fail  if  the  primary  requirement 
is  unfulfilled.  The  "  sea  affair,"  as  it  was  called  in  a  petition  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  the  King  many  years  ago,  must  be  dealt 
with  as  a  whole.  In  a  naval  war,  all  depends  upon  the  control  of 
the  enemy's  battle  fleet,  and  the  North  Sea  thus  became  the 
strategic  centre  of  the  naval  operations.  Blockades  of  the  old 
type,  which  the  Americans  applied  at  Santiago  in  1898,  are 
impossible  in  face  of  torpedo  craft.  Thus  the  position  of  the 
Grand  Fleet  resembled  that  of  Nelson  watching  Toulon,  and 
anxiously  hoping  that  the  French  would  go  to  sea;  but  the 
Germans  adhered  for  many  months  to  the  programme  which 
had  been  recommended  by  General  von  Bernhardi.  Our  fleet 
was  to  be  worn  out  by  long  and  harassing  vigils  and  weakened 
by  constant  attrition,  till  at  length  it  could  be  attacked  and 
beaten.  This  plan  failed,  and  when  at  last  "  The  Day  "  dawned 
the  Germans  were  promptly  attacked  by  Admiral  Beatty,  and 
only  escaped  disaster  by  an  early  retreat.  The  partial  action  of 
May  31  left  the  Grand  Fleet  relatively  stronger  than  it  was 
before,  and  absolutely  much  stronger  than  at  the  outbreak 
of  war.     Incidentally,  the  Battle  of  Jutland  proved  that,  ship 
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for  ship  and  man  for  man,  the  Germans  are  no  match  for  the 
British  Navy. 

Comparing  the  present  war  with  those  of  the  French 
Kevolution  and  Empire,  one  is  struck  by  the  great  similarity  of 
the  naval  operations  and  by  one  startling  difference.  Then,  as 
now,  all  depended  upon  the  control  of  the  hostile  fleets,  and 
the  storm-beaten  ships  in  the  Atlantic  performed  exactly  the 
same  function  as  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Jellicoe  in  the  North  Sea. 
The  British  Navy  then  stood  directly  between  Napoleon  and 
world  dominion,  as  it  has  now  sealed  the  doom  of  the  far  more 
carefully  prepared  plans  of  the  Germans.  Whether  the  British 
Army  fought  in  Spain,  or,  as  now,  in  France  and  Flanders,  in 
Egypt,  East  Africa,  at  Salonica,  and  in  Mesopotamia,  the  reason 
was  that  the  Navy  held  the  seas.  It  has  been  often  stated 
that  it  is  the  function  of  the  Army  to  set  free  the  Navy  for 
distant  operations.  I  am  sure  we  now  realise  that,  as  in  all 
our  past  history,  the  Navy  has  set  the  military  arm  free  to  act 
wherever  it  was  needed.  Two  of  our  oversea  expeditions  have 
been  unfortunate,  but  from  causes  for  which  the  Navy  is  not 
responsible.  That  we  were  perfectly  free  to  undertake  them  is 
the  best  proof  of  our  command  of  the  sea,  which  we  have  never 
before  exercised  with  such  tremendous  effect.  From  the  out- 
break of  war,  when  our  Expeditionary  Force  was  poured  into 
France,  till  to-day,  we  have  been  able  to  move  and  to  supply 
troops  oversea  with  complete  impunity.  The  definition  of  the 
phrase  "  command  of  the  sea  "  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
academic  discussion,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  it  can  be 
applied  only  when  the  enemy's  fleet  has  been  defeated  and 
destroyed.  Writing  in  the  Times  nearly  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  I  said :  "  The  command  of  the  sea  in  certain  waters  exists 
when  within  those  waters  no  hostile  fleet  can  count  on  the  time 
necessary  for  a  serious  enterprise  without  the  strong  probability 
of  having  a  superior  force  to  deal  with."  I  think  this  definition 
holds  the  field,  and  that  in  our  greatest  war  it  has  covered  all  the 
seas  of  the  world. 

Throughout  the  long  French  wars  the  destruction  of  com- 
merce was  one  of  the  enemy's  main  objects,  and  the  Germans 
counted  on  success  in  this  direction  under  arrangements  which 
they  had  carefully  planned.  They  forgot  the  teaching  of  history, 
that  a  policy  of  commerce-destroying  can  succeed  in  the  long  run 
only  if  fleets  and  squadrons  can  keep  the  seas.  The  great  differ- 
ence between  this  and  all  our  previous  naval  wars  is  that  in  five 
months  our  enemy's  warships  were  all  destroyed  or  driven  into 
port.  This  startling  result  is  partly  due  to  steam,  speed,  and 
wireless  telegraphy;  but  partly  also  to  the ' unfavourable  geo- 
graphical conditions   of  Germany.     The   squadron   of  Admiral 
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von  Spee  escaped  from  "Kiau  Chau,  and  was  able  to  make  its  way 
to  the  West  Coast  of  South  America.  It  was  doomed  directly  a 
superior  force  with  greater  facilities  of  coal  supply  was  sent 
against  it.  The  destructive  career  of  the  Emden  was  rendered 
possible  because,  at  the  time,  the  convoying  of  troops  from  India 
was  considered  to  be  of  primary  importance.  A  wireless  message 
quickly  brought  a  Dominion  warship  to  the  Cocos  Islands,  and 
the  cruises  of  the  Emden  abruptly  terminated.  The  lesson  is 
that  modern  naval  conditions  have  enabled  the  superior  navy  to 
assert  the  command  of  the  sea  far  more  quickly  than  was  possible 
in  sailing  days. 

In  February,  1915,  commerce  was  confronted  with  a  new 
danger,  which  was  not  altogether  expected.  Shortly  before  the 
war  began  I  stated  that  I  could  not  believe  that  any  civilised 
Power  would  descend  to  black  piracy  by  torpedoing  merchant 
shipping  without  making  provision  for  tr;e  safety  of  passengers 
and  crews.  This  view  was  quite  wrong.  On  sea  as  on  land,  the 
Germans  have  flung  the  customs  of  civilised  warfare  and  the 
ordinary  dictates  of  humanity  to  the  winds,  and  have  followed 
and  rejoiced  in  methods  of  barbarism.  We  have  suffered  deplor- 
able losses  of  shipping  and  of  non-combatant  lives  from  the  new 
form  of  piracy,  and  I  hope  that  when  the  war  ends  we  shall  not 
forget  the  Lusitania.  Upon  the  Navy  a  new  and  a  difficult  task 
was  thrown,  and  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  energy 
and  resourcefulness  which  have  been  displayed.  Defensive 
measures  would  have  been  of  no  avail.  It  was  necessary  to  watch 
for  and  attack  the  enemy's  submarines  over  a  great  area  of  sea. 
This  task  and  that  of  dealing  with  submarine  mines,  strewn  on  a 
large  scale  in  defiance  of  international  agreements,  have  been 
undertaken  with  wonderful  success  considering  all  the  difficulties  ; 
but  they  have  demanded  more  than  the  resources  of  the  Eoyal 
Navy.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  maritime  aptitudes  and  instincts 
of  the  British  people,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
daughter  States,  that  the  tremendous  weapon  of  our  sea  power 
has  dominated  the  course  of  the  war.  Our  mercantile  marine 
and  fishing  fleets  have  carried  on  dangerous  duties,  and  their 
personnel  has  shown  a  devotion  above  praise.  Many,  like  the 
gallant  Captain  Fryatt,  have  given  their  lives  in  doing  unaccus- 
tomed duty  in  circumstances  of  great  risk,  and  the  whole  Empire 
owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  unprofessional  fighting  navy. 

The  technical  lessons  of  the  war  will  be  many  and  various ; 
but  I  have  not  space  to  attempt  to  deal  with  them  here.  For  the 
Dominions  and  for  the  Mother  Country  the  greatest  lesson  is 
that  sea  power  is  more  potent  than  ever  in  the  past,  and  that  the 
existence  of  the  Empire  depends  absolutely  on  the  readiness  and 
sufficiency  of  the  Navy.    I  believe  that  lesson  had  been  learned 
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by  the  Dominions  long  before  the  war ;  but  I  can  never  forget 
that,  even  in  the  first  half  of  1914,  there  were  leaders  of  opinion 
here  who  were  threatening  a  campaign  against  naval  expenditure, 
and  I  tremble  to  think  what  might  have  happened  if  the  Germans 
had  postponed  their  attack  on  the  peace  of  the  world  and  if  such 
counsels  had  prevailed.  I  earnestly  hope  that,  if  ever  in  the 
future  signs  of  backsliding  appear,  the  Dominions  will  use  all 
their  influence  to  suppress  them. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  in  1887  to  play  a  small  part  in  securing  the 
settlement  of  the  naval  agreement  with  Australia  on  the  lines 
proposed  by  Admiral  Tryon.  That  agreement  was  only  a  begin- 
ning, and  it  had  no  element  of  permanence.  It  was  certain  that 
Australia  would  wish  to  build  and  man  her  own  ships  of  war  in 
the  future.  That  has  come  about,  and  it  was  in  time  to  enable 
the  young  Navy  of  the  Dominions  to  play  a  notable  part  in  this 
war.  In  the  future  the  problem  may  be  to  maintain  Dominion 
navies  independently  administered,  conforming  to  local  conditions, 
but  linked  close  to  the  Eoyal  Navy  and  inspired  by  its  splendid 
traditions.  The  idea  which  has  found  expression,  that  naval 
force  can  be  tethered  to  particular  waters  or  that  local  forces  can 
be  ear-marked  for  local  purposes,  can  now  be  set  aside.  The 
sea-goiog  Navy  must  be  one  and  indivisible  in  war,  and  every  ship 
must  be  available  for  service  wherever  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  may  require  it.  This  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
fully  recognised.  When  the  war  has  ended  and  the  Empire  has 
been  reconstituted  on  a  basis  of  mutual  counsels  and  shared 
responsibilities,  the  organisation  of  methods  for  securing  naval 
sufficiency  and  preparedness,  with  all  that  they  involve,  will  be 
one  of  the  tasks  of  Imperial  statesmanship,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Imperial  Navy  of  the  future  will  be  the  greatest  safeguard  of 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

History  will  say  that  the  British  Navy  made  victory  possible 
in  the  present  war ;  but,  as  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  final 
decision  must  rest  with  military  force.  Sea-power  might  be 
decisive  against  our  Empire.  As  against  Germany  and  her 
unhappy  Allies,  it  has  secured  the  use  of  the  sea  to  their 
antagonists  while  denying  it  to  them.  The  effect  has  been 
freedom  of  supply  on  the  one  hand  and  economic  pressure  on  the 
other ;  but  the  latter  alone  could  not  determine  the  issue.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  Bacon  pointed  out  that  "This  much  is 
certain :  that  he  that  commands  the  sea  is  at  great  liberty,  and 
may  take  as  much  and  as  little  of  the  war  as  he  will ;  whereas 
those  that  be  strongest  by  land  are  many  times  nevertheless  in 
great  straits." 

We,  as  an  unmilitary  people,  might  have  thrown  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Navy  into  the  scale,  held  the  ring  of  sea  as  it  were, 
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and  made  very  large  sources  of  income  by  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  combatants.  I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
Empire  who  would  not  have  denounced  such  a  course  as  an 
ineffaceable  blot  on  the  national  honour,  while  it  would  certainly 
have  launched  us  on  a  path  leading  to  grave  dangers.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  and  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  give,  our  policy  had 
not  contemplated  intervention  on  a  large  scale  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  was  only  in  case  of  an  unprovoked  and  wanton 
attack  upon  France  that  our  small  Expeditionary  Force  was  to 
be  used,  and  there  were  many  people  who  believed  that  Germany, 
on  the  flood  tide  of  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity,  would 
never  deliberately  set  Europe  in  flames  and  imperil  her  newly 
acquired  wealth  and  resources.  Poverty  and  misgovernment 
gave  birth  to  the  French  [Revolution,  which  was  the  starting 
point  of  the  great  wars  that  followed.  Kiches  and  misgovern- 
ment, in  another  sense,  exercised  with  a  definite  purpose  during 
many  years,  were  the  causes  of  the  present  catastrophe.  If 
Germany  totally  misunderstood  the  temper  of  the  British  people, 
as  did  Napoleon,  many  of  us  misunderstood  the  purpose  of 
Germany. 

In  the  military  as  in  the  naval  sense,  we  were  never  better 
prepared  for  war  than  in  August  1914 ;  but  our  military  pre- 
paredness was  totally  inadequate  to  the  war  with  which  we  were 
suddenly  confronted.  And  we  did  not  fully  realise  for  months 
the  vast  extent  and  the  meticulous  completeness  of  the 
preparations  of  Germany,  military  and  political.  To  Lord 
Kitchener  will  always  belong  the  credit  of  having  seen  from  the 
first  that  we  should  require  armies  on  a  scale  never  before 
dreamed  of,  and  such  armies  we  and  the  Dominions  have  now 
created  and  equipped.  The  relative  conditions  of  the  combatants 
dictated  the  opening  moves  of  the  war,  and  are  only  now 
beginning  to  change  to  the  advantage  of  the  Allies.  The  territory 
in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy  is  the  measure  of  the  initial 
superiority  of  his  preparations.  We  now  know  that  some 
preparatory  steps  for  mobilisation  were  taken  before  the  murder 
of  the  Austrian  Archduke  at  Serajevo. 

In  August  the  bulk  of  the  German  Army  was  hurled  through 
Belgium  upon  Northern  France,  and  only  the  resistance  opposed 
by  the  supremely  brave  little  Belgian  Army  enabled  our 
Expeditionary  Force  to  take  its  place  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
French  battle  line,  where  it  bore  the  repeated  shocks  of  far 
superior  forces,  and  retired  stricken,  but  unbroken.  In  September 
the  great  crisis  in  the  West  was  passed ;  Paris  was  saved,  and 
the  German  plan  of  campaign  had  broken  down.  The  next 
German  objective  was  Calais,  and  the  British  forces,  again  in 
greatly  inferior  strength,  effectually  barred  the  way.     From  the 
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end  of  October,  1914,  till  the  beginning  of  July,  1916,  fortress 
warfare  continued  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  and 
many  great  battles  were  fought  locally  without  definite  strategic 
advantage  on  either  side.  On  the  Eastern  front  partial  equilibrium 
was  not  reached  till  September,  1915.  In  a  series  of  great 
battles  the  Kussians  had  heavily  defeated  the  Austro-Hungarians 
and  occupied  nearly  all  Galicia,  when  the  third  great  German 
offensive  began,  leading  to  the  occupation  of  all  Poland,  Galicia, 
and  the  Bukovina,  and  threatening  Eiga.  But  the  gallant 
Eussians  most  skilfully  extricated  their  armies  from  a  series  of 
enveloping  movements.  The  wave  of  invasion  spent  itself,  and 
throughout  the  winter  of  1915  and  the  spring  of  last  year  the 
great  armies  faced  each  other  in  lines  extending  from  the  Gulf 
of  Eiga  to  Bukovina,  attacking  and  counter-attacking  at  intervals 
as  in  the  West. 

The  great  offensive  movements  of  the  past  year  were  begun 
by  the  enemy.  In  February  the  Germans  commenced  a  violent 
attack  on  Verdun,  and  in  May  the  Austrians  suddenly  attacked 
in  the  Trentino,  threatening  an  invasion  of  the  northern  plains  of 
Italy.  Then,  early  in  June,  the  southern  armies  of  Eussia  struck 
hard,  breaking  through  the  Austro-German  lines  on  an  immense 
front,  inflicting  heavy  losses,  and  following  up  their  first  successes 
with  wonderful  vigour.  The  Italians  quickly  felt  the  relief,  and 
drove  back  the  Austrians  in  a  series  of  gallant  counter-attacks. 
On  July  1  the  great  Anglo-French  offensive  on  the  Somme  began, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  enemy's  strongly  fortified  lines  were 
pierced  on  a  front  of  more  than  twenty  miles.  The  new  British 
armies  showed  fine  qualities  in  the  attack,  and  the  spirit  of  Anzac 
again  shone  brightly,  while  the  valour  of  the  French  has  never 
been  more  conspicuous.  As  the  result,  the  Allies  have  won  and 
hold  fast  a  position  of  real  strategic  vantage,  and  Verdun  is 
safe.  Such  are  the  outstanding  events  in  the  principal  theatres 
of  war. 

It  is  easy  now  to  understand  the  main  factors  which  have 
ruled  the  course  of  the  war  on  land.  Germany  alone  of  all  the 
combatants  was  ready,  and  could  choose  the  moment  to  strike. 
Her  plan  of  dealing  a  deadly  blow  to  France  and  then  flinging  the 
mass  of  her  own  armies  and  those  of  Austria  against  the  Eussians 
failed  completely  owing  to  her  own  miscalculations  and  to  the 
splendid  tenacity  of  the  Allies.  In  the  long  period  of  trench  war- 
fare which  followed  she  retained  the  advantage  of  a  great  superi- 
ority of  artillery  and  munitions,  which  could  inflict  heavy  losses 
upon  us,  but  could  not  bring  about  any  decisive  result,  and  the 
British,  French,  and  Eussian  armies  quickly  learned  that  their 
infantry  could  always  beat  the  mechanically  trained  Germans  on 
equal  terms.    After  October,  1914,  it  became  clear  that  the  cause 
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of  the  Allies  depended  upon  an  immense  output  of  munitions  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  British  Empire  was  confronted  with  the 
additional  task  of  raising  and  organising  huge  new  armies.  We 
were  slow  in  starting,  and  we  had  to  abandon  our  cherished  ideal 
of  voluntary  service,  but  not  before  the  voluntary  system  had 
given  us  far  more  men  than  any  nation  not  brought  under  the 
principle  of  universal  service  has  ever  provided.  We  had,  in  fact, 
to  convert  ourselves  suddenly  into  a  military  people  in  the 
European  sense.  How  this  stupendous  task  has  been  accom- 
plished we  all  know. 

The  Allies  have  at  last  overtaken  the  years  of  preparation 
which  gave  initial  successes  to  the  Germans.  The  third  year  of 
war  has  opened  with  a  military  situation  full  of  new  hopes  and  of 
possibilities  which  were  obscure  in  the  past.  Our  whole  Empire 
stands  united  and  determined  that  the  cruel  wrongs  that  have 
been  inflicted  in  Belgium,  France,  Poland,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro 
shall  be  righted,  and  that  never  again  shall  German  pride  and 
ambition  threaten  the  liberties  of  the  world.  When  the  star  of 
peace  returns  we  shall  have  to  take  to  heart  and  apply  the  many 
bitter  lessons  which  we  have  all  learned  in  the  past  two  years. 
For  the  first  time  the  whole  Empire  has  been  solidly  united  by 
common  sacrifices  and  sorrows  in  a  cause  that  we  deem  sacred. 
Such  an  opportunity  for  setting  the  Imperial  house  in  order  can 
never  recur,  and  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  we  shall  turn  it  to 
the  fullest  account. 

Our  task  will  be  so  to  organise  our  manhood  and  our  resources 
that  both  can  be  quickly  and  smoothly  brought  to  bear  in  any 
national  emergency.  That  task  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
co-ordinated  effort  of  the  Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country. 
We  have  learned  that  in  a  shorter  time  than  was  thought  possible 
our  men  can  be  made  into  first-class  soldiers ;  but  we  can  see 
plainly  that  modern  war  makes  heavy  demands  upon  officers. 
We  shall  have  to  provide  large  reserves  of  trained  officers,  and  we 
must  pay  special  attention  to  staff  work.  The  Imperial  General 
Staff  requires  development  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  frequent 
interchange  of  officers  among  the  Imperial  units.  I  hope  that 
every  Dominion  will  establish  a  Defence  Committee  on  the  model 
of  the  C.I.D.,  with  the  Prime  Minister  as  its  head  and  a  small 
permanent  secretariat,  freely  exchanging  information  with  all 
other  similar  committees.  It  should  be  the  function  of  these 
bodies  to  study  the  many  questions,  not  directly  naval  or  military, 
which  affect  preparation  for  war.  In  Germany  great  industries 
were  so  organised  as  to  be  ready  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  at  short  notice.  This  gave  to  Germany  her  second 
great  advantage.  When  it  became  evident  in  the  autumn  of 
1914  that  the  short  and  decisive  war  on  which  the  Germans 
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counted  had  failed,  and  that  munitions  were  needed  on  a  scale 
which  even  they  had  not  anticipated,  they  were  in  a  better 
position  than  the  Allies  for  starting  a  great  increase  of  produc- 
tion. Anything  that  the  Dominions  can  do  for  the  local  manu- 
facture of  munitions  will  be  an  added  strength  to  our  Empire. 
The  war  has  shown  that  fortresses  of  the  accustomed  type  are 
practically  useless,  and  that  entrenchments  created  ad  hoc  are 
formidable  to  the  last  degree,  as  I  pointed  out  twenty-six  years 
ago.  It  is  the  strength  of  the  great  lines  in  France  and  Flanders 
that  has  made  heavy  artillery  of  vital  importance.  But  the 
transport  and  supply  of  heavy  artillery  has  brought  railways 
into  prominence,  and  in  the  German  preparations  measures  for 
utilising  and  constructing  railways  occupied  a  prominent  place. 
We  must  pay  greater  attention  to  engineering  in  all  its  branches, 
and  make  ready  to  increase  and  to  turn  to  account  the  civil  talent 
that  we  possess. 

The  war  has  shown  the  vast  importance  of  the  Air  Service. 
Here  also  the  Germans  secured  the  mechanical  advantage  at  the 
start,  but  they  proved  quite  unable  to  retain  it.  In  all  human 
affairs  we  come  back  ultimately  to  the  man  behind  the  machine, 
whether  it  is  the  machine  of  Government  or  an  implement  of 
war.  In  daring  and  initiative  the  Germans  have  proved  no 
match  for  British  and  French  pilots,  and  there  is  something  in 
the  service  of  the  air  which  exactly  suits  the  genius  of  our  race. 
The  Dominions  have  produced  most  gallant  pilots  who  have 
helped  to  win  that  mastery  in  the  air  which  played  an  important 
part  in  our  great  offensive,  and  must  have  saved  many  lives. 
Many  of  them  will  go  back  to  their  homes  full  of  experience,  and 
can  form  the  nucleus  of  an  air  wing  in  each  Dominion. 

More  is  necessary.  The  Air  Service  is  still  and  must  remain 
for  some  time  in  the  stage  of  development.  It  has  made  notable 
progress  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  supreme  efforts  are 
required  to  enable  us  to  retain  our  superiority  in  the  technical 
as  well  as  in  the  moral  sense.  We  must  increase  our  resources 
for  rapid  production  by  all  possible  means,  and  steps  are  already 
being  taken  in  Canada  with  this  object.  When  peace  returns,  it 
is  certain  that  aircraft  will  be  utilised  on  a  large  scale  for  purposes 
of  communication,  more  especially  in  the  Dominions  where  the 
distances  are  vast.  This  will  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  a 
great  and  efficient  Air  Service  ready  at  short  notice  for  war 
employment,  which  will  be  an  Imperial  necessity.  It  follows 
that  the  Dominions  must  prepare  to  manufacture  aircraft  locally 
in  order  that  the  Empire  may  be  self-dependent  as  regards  this 
most  important  naval  and  military  arm.  Divergences  of  designs 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  interchangeability  of 
parts   should   be  secured    in    order    that    squadrons    from  the 
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Dominions  may  be  employed  wherever  required  without  in- 
volving difficulties  in  maintenance  and  repairs.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  be  essential  that  inventions  and  improvements, 
wherever  arising,  shall  be  made  quickly  available  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Air  Service  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  further  consideration 
as  yet  most  imperfectly  realised.  The  airman,  trained  to  fight 
in  space  of  three  dimensions,  is  a  combatant  sui  generis.  He 
differs  quite  as  much  from  the  sailor  and  soldier  as  either  from 
the  other.  This  fundamental  fact  must  govern  alike  the 
organisation  and  the  administration  of  the  Air  Service.  We 
shall,  therefore,  be  faced  with  the  necessity  for  creating  an 
Imperial  Air  Ministry,  in  partnership  with  the  Dominions,  which 
will  be  able  to  take  and  hold  the  lead  in  scientific  progress. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  new  and  vital  need  for  Imperial  co-operation 
in  practical  form. 

Sydenham. 


A  CANADIAN   FLYING   CORPS 

A  Government  aeroplane  factory  is  being  erected  in  Canada,  costing 
approximately  a  million  dollars,  and  it  will  be  equipped  to  turn  out  six 
machines  weekly.  These  machines  will  be  purchased  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  flying  school,  which  is  also  to  be  established,  will,  it  is 
understood,  be  financed  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  will  be  con- 
trolled by  a  board  of  three  members,  one  representing  the  Admiralty,  one 
the  War  Office,  and  a  business  man  nominated  by  the  Imperial  Munitions 
Board.  The  factory  is  to  be  built  and  equipped  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, or  out  of  moneys  advanced  by  the  Government.  It  will  be 
administered  by  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board,  and  the  Imperial 
Government  will  place  with  this  Board  a  contract  for  the  output  of  the 
factory.  There  are  at  present  some  500  Canadians  in  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps,  and  it  is  hoped  to  form  from  them  the  nucleus  of  a  Canadian 
Flying  Corps. 

A  new  war  industry,  not  connected  with  munitions,  is  about  to  be 
inaugurated  in  Canada.  The  Canadian  Military  Hospitals  Commission 
has  appointed  a  committee  on  orthopaedics  to  consider  the  matter  of 
artificial  limbs  for  members  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  who 
need  such  appliances.  The  committee  will  be  composed  of  experts.  The 
commission  has  its  own  factory  in  Toronto,  where  all  the  artificial  limbs 
required  by  soldiers  will  be  made. 

The  Ontario  Government  is  appropriating  $1,000,000  as  a  first 
instalment  towards  the  cost  of  settling  returned  soldiers  on  the  land. 
Farm  training  schools  will  be  established,  and  men  will  be  helped  to 
select  homesteads,  and  money  will  be  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  stock  and  implements,  and  to  enable  them  to  effect 
improvements. 
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NO-MAN'S    LAND 

Theough  bitter  winter  and  through  bloodstained  May 
We  watched  the  anxious  night  and  weary  day 

Of  No-Man's  Land : 
The  lush  grass  sprouted  through  the  rotten  swedes, 
The  self-sown  corn  grew  green  among  its  weeds 

In  No-Man's  Land ; 
The  low,  still  shapes,  in  motionless  repose, 
Still  shapes  that  had  been  comrades,  had  been  foes, 
Seemed  yet  more  still  as  the  spring  verdure  rose 

In  No-Man's  Land. 

Around  the  cartridge-belt  and  rifle-stock 
Grew  lace  of  pimpernel  and  lady-smock 

In  No-Man's  Land  ; 
The  feathery  grasses  hid  them  from  the  view, 
Which  now  saw  nothing  strange,  and  nothing  new 

In  No-Man's  Land. 
For  no  hand  gathered  flowers,  and  few  feet  trod 
Those  fields  ]eft  to  their  nature  and  their  God, 
And  to  the  still  forms  merging  in  the  sod 

Of  No-Man's  Land. 

A  very  desert,  far  from  human  ken 

It  seemed ;  yet  every  mile  two  thousand  men 

Watched  No-Man's  Land. 
Some  watched  the  white  clouds  grow  and  pass  away 
Through  the  long  thunders  of  the  tedious  day 

O'er  No-Man's  Land; 
Others,  awaking  from  the  tranquil  light, 
Watched  the  black  secrets  of  the  busy  night, 
Glad  when  the  dawn  its  spectres  put  to  flight 

In  No-Man's  Land. 
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At  night,  both  God  and  nature  seemed  to  sleep, 
And  from  their  burrows  would  black  shadows  creep 

To  No-Man's  Land, 
And  when  the  midnight  darkness  was  complete, 
Writhe  through  the  tussocks  and  the  dead  men's  feet 

In  No-Man's  Land, 
And,  if  light  flared,  as  still  would  seem  as  they ; 
And  if  one  shadow  crossed  another's  way, 
One  passed  on — and  one  rested,  night  and  day, 

In  No-Man's  Land. 

Oh,  the  long  minutes  went  like  leaden  hours, 
Crawling  and  crawling  in  the  unseen  flowers 

Of  No-Man's  Land ; 
Listening  and  listening  to  the  owlet's  screech, 
Listening  and  listening  to  the  half-heard  speech 

Of  No-Man's  Land; 
Seeing  the  grasses  black  against  the  sky, 
And,  as  the  light  gleamed,  wishing  them  more  high  ; 
Hoping  to  live,  and  eager  not  to  die 

In  No-Man's  Land. 

But  morning  broke — one  morning  of  a  day 
That  slept  not  in  the  long  year-hallowed  way 

Of  No-Man's  Land: 
For  in  the  dawn,  over  the  parapet 
We  scrambled,  with  the  chilly  dews  beset 

Of  No-Man's  Land, 
And  took  good  seisin  with  an  outstretched  hand, 
And  leapt  into  the  manless,  godless  land, 
Vowing  it  never  more  should  bear,  the  brand 

Of  No-Man's  Land. 

And  some  of  us  still  live,  and  wander  back 
Helping  and  hobbling,  making  a  long  track 

Through  No-Man's  Land; 
Where  for  two  years  swift  Death  let  no  man  walk, 
Tired  man  sit,  and  cheery  loiterers  talk 

In  No-Man's  Land. 
We  cut  through  all  their  barbed  wire  and  their  lies, 
And  have  won  back  from  them  this  bloody  prize, 
Mangled,  but  France !  won  back  for  our  Allies, 

To  hold — their  land. 

Geokge  Biddee. 
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THE   REFERENDUM   IN  TIME   OF  WAR 

CONSCRIPTION  VOTE  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Australia  has  for  some  time  been  generally  regarded  as  the 
world's  political  laboratory.  It  has  lately  fully  justified  its 
reputation.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  Government  of  a 
country  engaged  in  a  great  war  involving  issues  of  national  life 
and  death  has  attempted  the  daring  experiment  of  appealing  to 
all  its  adult  citizens  of  both  sexes  for  guidance  on  a  question  of 
crucial  importance  affecting  the  conduct  of  military  operations. 
It  may  confidently  be  predicted  that  the  experiment  will  never 
again  be  repeated. 

The  anticipations  of  those  persons  in  the  Commonwealth  who 
were  sanguine  enough  to  imagine  that  questions  of  national 
policy  needing  expert  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  high  degree  of 
natural  intelligence  to  deal  with  successfully,  can  safely  be 
referred  to  a  mob  of  more  or  less  ignorant  voters,  have  been  most 
signally  falsified.  It  is  not  necessary  to  descend  to  minute 
details,  nor  to  quote  figures,  not  yet  quite  complete,  but  unhappily 
sufficient  to  show  that,  out  of,  approximately,  two  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  Australian  citizens  who  recorded  their  votes,  some 
sixty  thousand  more  signified  their  desire  that  the  voluntary 
system  alone  should  continue  to  be  relied  on  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Australian  army  in  the  field  than  supported  the  proposal 
to  apply  compulsion.  It  must  not,  of  course,  be  considered  that 
the  opponents  of  the  Government's  proposal  meant  to  express  by 
their  votes  any  reluctance  to  assist  the  Government  in  carrying 
on  the  war  with  unabated  energy  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  If 
the  question  submitted  had  been  simply  :  "  Are  you  in  favour  of 
the  continued  prosecution  of  the  war?"  the  affirmative  response 
would  have  been  almost  unanimous.  The  minority  of  the  faint- 
hearted, the  weak-minded  and  the  disloyal  would  have  been  as 
contemptible  in  number  as  in  character. 

But  strange  inconsistencies  of  conduct  invariably  characterise 
popular  electorates.  They  mean  well,  but  they  lack  the  power 
to  think.     They  have  a  profound  conviction  that  the  impossible 
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will  become  the  feasible,  provided  it  is  declared  to  be  so  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  ignorant  and  confident  tongues.  They 
attempt  short  cuts,  lose  themselves,  wander  distressfully  about 
for  days  or  weeks,  and  finally  return  to  the  starting-point,  to 
follow  humbly  the  beaten  path  of  history  and  experience.  Ke- 
verting  to  our  immediate  subject,  the  men  and  women  of 
Australia  were  not  asked  on  the  28th  of  October  last  to  instruct 
their  rulers  whether  to  continue  to  wage  war  or  not,  but  whether 
to  fight  with  a  modern  rifle  or  a  blunderbuss.  A  small  majority 
preferred  the  blunderbuss.  And  already  many  of  the  admirers 
of  this  ancient  and  rusty  weapon  are  beginning  to  rub  their 
shoulders  ruefully  after  their  first  experience  of  its  recoil,  in  the 
form  of  the  unconcealed  delight  manifested  by  the  enemy  at 
their  singular  choice. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  describe  the  question  just  submitted 
to  the  electors  of  the  Commonwealth  as  one  involving  the 
principle  of  compulsory  military  service.  That  principle  was 
accepted  some  years  ago  and  formally  embodied  in  the  Defence 
Act.  The  specific  question  which  the  ballot  paper  invited  each 
elector  to  answer  ran  thus  :  "  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment having,  in  this  grave  emergency,  the  same  compulsory 
powers  over  citizens  in  regard  to  requiring  their  military  service, 
for  the  term  of  this  war,  outside  the  Commonwealth,  as  it  now 
has  in  regard  to  military  service  within  the  Commonwealth?" 
Popular  sanction,  therefore,  was  only  solicited  for  the  temporary 
extension  of  an  already  existing  power.  Official  assurances  were 
given  that,  should  the  authority  required  be  conceded,  it  would 
be  exercised  with  the  greatest  consideration  for  individual  claims 
and  the  public  convenience. 

The  desire  of  the  Government  (or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
the  fraction  of  the  Government  represented  by  Mr.  Hughes  and 
three  of  his  Ministerial  colleagues)  was  to  supply  an  obvious 
defect  in  the  Defence  Act;  for  every  intelligent  person  knows 
that  occasions  frequently  arise  wheD  a  country  can  only  be 
defended  with  success  by  attacking  an  enemy  outside  its  borders. 
Mr.  Hughes  in  opening  the  referendum  campaign  at  Sydney  said 
with  truth  that  the  trenches  of  the  Allies  in  France  were  the  real 
ramparts  of  Australia.  The  shortage  in  reinforcements  for  the 
Australian  troops  defending  a  portion  of  those  ramparts  amounted 
at  that  time  to  over  30,000  men,  and  the  deficiency  was  increasing 
each  month.  This  fact  alone,  apart  from  other  considerations 
of  a  more  general  kind  which  render  the  case  for  compulsion 
indisputable  on  grounds  of  policy  and  justice,  should  have 
induced  the  most  prejudiced  upholder  of  voluntaryism  to  modify 
his  views.  It  may  be  instructive  to  consider  briefly  why,  by  a 
very  small— barely  3  per  cent.— majority,  the  "No"  vote  pre- 
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vailed  over  the  "  Yes,"  as  a  warning  to  those  enthusiasts  who, 
in  spite  of  innumerable  deplorable  examples  of  popular  error, 
still  cling  to  a  complacent  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  numbers. 

Policy,  patriotism  and  honour  all  combined  to  support  the 
Prime  Minister's  eloquent  appeal  for  enlarged  powers.  No  one 
could  deny  that,  the  greater  the  armies  the  Allies  put  in  the  field, 
the  sooner  the  war  would  be  ended  victoriously.  And  the  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  military  history  was  enough  to  make 
clear  the  fact  that,  by  the  employment  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
belligerent  nations,  or  groups  of  nations,  of  overwhelming  masses, 
an  economy  in  human  life  and  treasure,  as  well  as  time,  would 
be  affected.     So  much  for  policy. 

Patriotism  demands  sacrifice,  when  necessary,  on  the  part  of 
every  capable  citizen ;  justice  requires  equality  of  sacrifice. 
Thousands  of  married  men  in  Australia,  more  useful  to  their 
country  as  fathers  than  as  fighters,  and  many  men  both  married 
and  unmarried  who,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  were  holding 
responsible  and  lucrative  positions,  had  temporarily  thrown  up 
everything  and  enlisted  at  the  call  of  duty.  Important  industries 
had  been  disorganised  owing  to  the  departure  of  skilled  managers 
and  workmen ;  teachers,  administrators  and  members  of  various 
learned  professions  had  donned  the  uniform  of  honour;  many 
thousands  of  immature  youths  had  done  likewise ;  and  all  the 
time  multitudes  of  stalwart  young  men  without  family  ties  or 
settled  occupations  continued  to  infest  the  streets  of  all  the  great 
cities.  Those  went  who  ought  to  have  stayed,  and  those  stayed 
who  should  have  gone.  The  patriotic  and  the  honourable  were 
invited  to  immolate  themselves,  and  responded  to  the  invitation 
with  alacrity,  for  the  sake  of  citizens  who  were  too  selfish  or 
unpatriotic  to  strike  a  blow  for  their  country.  It  was  only  right 
that  equality  of  sacrifice  should  be  enforced,  if  necessary ;  and 
but  rational  that,  by  a  process  of  scientific  selection,  only  the 
men  whose  services  at  home  could  best  be  spared  should  be  sent 
to  the  front. 

Above  all,  honour  demanded  the  proposed  change.  Australia 
had  pledged  herself  to  employ  all  her  resources  in  men  and  money 
to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  Empire.  Every  soldier  who  had  left 
her  shores  had  a  right  to  expect  that  he  would  be  adequately 
supported  by  the  Government  that  had  accepted  his  services, 
and  that  he  would  not  be  exposed  to  avoidable  dangers. 
Voluntaryism  having  failed  to  provide  the  men  required  to  dis- 
charge this  double  obligation,  the  exercise  of  compulsion  had 
become  an  imperative  necessity. 

Against  these  and  other  cogent  contentions  the  anti-con- 
scriptionists  had  no  argument  to  offer.  They  relied  wholly  on 
appeals   to   selfishness   and   unreasoning   sentiment,   abuse    and 
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misrepresentation.  Never  before,  perhaps,  were  viler  methods 
employed  by  an  adverse  faction  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the 
r  esponsible  rulers  of  a  country  at  a  great  crisis.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  been  bribed.  He  had  promised  the  Imperial 
Government  to  tear  thousands  of  industrious  Australian  workers 
f  ro  m  their  homes ;  send  them  to  France  to  be  shot,  and  then,  by 
way  of  reward,  was  to  quit  Australia  for  England,  there  to  be 
created  Earl  of  Anzac  and  to  receive  the  homage  of  adoring 
1  adies  of  fashion.  The  cablegrams  from  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  other 
distinguished  generals  at  the  front  emphasising  the  fact  that  the 
Australian  divisions  were  far  below  their  full  strength  had  been 
forged.  There  was  no  scarcity  of  men  in  the  trenches.  If  more 
were  wanted,  let  Eussia  supply  them ;  she  had  many  millions 
of  peasants,  far  less  valuable  to  the  world  than  the  industrial 
aristocracy  of  Australia ;  and  these  would  provide  the  necessary 
food  for  cannon.  The  Eussian  Consul-General  energetically 
expressed  dissent  from  this  view.  Another  protest  came  from 
the  representative  of  Japan  when  certain  demagogues  loudly 
declared  that  Australia  needed  all  the  men  she  had  left  to  protect 
her  shores  against  a  meditated  attack  on  the  part  of  a  certain 
Oriental  Power  now  masquerading  as  the  friend  of  the  British 
Empire. 

A  riot  of  mendacity,  innuendo  and  vituperation  accompanied 
the  opposition  movement.  Business  men  were  told  that  a  "  Yes  " 
majority  would  mean  that  they  would  be  ruined  by  the  deprivation 
of  the  services  of  the  employees  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  their  occupations.  Farmers  were  warned  against  voting 
for  a  change  that  would  certainly  be  followed  by  a  labour  famine 
in  the  country  districts  at  harvest  time,  although  an  official 
promise  had  been  given  that  temporary  exemption  would  be 
granted  to  all  the  men  needed  for  agricultural  purposes.  Some 
romancers  went  even  further,  and  asserted  that,  notwithstanding 
the  most  positive  assurances  to  the  contrary,  the  Government 
intended,  if  supported  by  an  affirmative  majority,  toimpress  men, 
both  single  and  married,  up  to  sixty  years  of  age  for  military 
service  abroad.  Probably  no  small  number  of  terrified  patriarchs 
voted  against  conscription,  fearing  lest  they  might  forthwith  be 
ordered  to  hobble  off  towards  Berlin.  Some  specially  seductive 
lie  was  invented  for  the  delusion  of  each  special  class  of  voters. 
Magna  est  Veritas  is  an  ancient  maxim  much  revered  by  moralists. 
Every  practised  politician,  however,  is  well  aware  of  its  limitations, 
and  how  narrow  these  may  be  thousands  of  befooled  Australian 
voters  have  good  cause  to  know. 

To  the  kindly  emotions  of  the  woman  voter,  however,  the 
anti-conscription  orator  made  his  most  effective  appeal.  Would 
she  be  so  cruel,  so  utterly  heartless,  as  to  send  thousands  of 
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innocent  young  men  away  to  be  killed  ?  Would  she  allow  sons  I 
to  be  dragged  from  widowed  mothers  and  blown  to  fragments  by 
German  shells  ?  If  she  voted  "  Yes,"  she  was  politely  told,  she 
would  be  a  murderess.  These  mingled  exhortations  and  re£ 
proaches  proved  only  too  successful.  Hysterical  women  swarmed 
around  various  city  polling  places  eager  to  prove  by  their  votes 
that  they  at  least  would  not  sign  the  death-warrants  of  youthful 
patriots,  who  preferred  the  banks  of  the  Yarra  to  those  of  the 
Somme.  Sentimental  spinsters  tearfully  refused  to  send  eligible 
young  bachelors  away  to  be  killed,  or,  worse  still,  after  the  war, 
to  be  welcomed  home  in  triumph  accompanied  by  French  or 
Belgian  brides.  Prudent  matrons  with  marriageable  daughters 
perhaps  also  trembled  at  the  depressing  effect  compulsory  military 
service  might  have  on  the  matrimonial  market.  Thus  the  flood 
of  opposition  was  fed  by  many  streams,  some  of  which  crept  from 
foul  and  pestilential  swamps. 

It  may  freely  be  conceded  that  the  great  majority  of  the  female 
opponents  of  compulsion  could  claim  a  moral,  if  not  rational, 
motive  for  their  opposition.  They  were  placed  in  an  utterly  false 
position,  and  asked  to  give  a  decision  on  a  question  which,  many 
conscientiously  thought,  compelled  them  to  choose  between  the 
claims  of  patriotism  and  those  of  humanity.  Male  conscientious 
objectors  found  themselves  in  a  similar  quandary.  Their  peculiar 
views  rendered  it  hard  for  them  to  decide  whether — in  a  sense — 
to  vote  death  for  their  country  or  for  their  neighbour.  One  zealot 
of  this  school,  who  applied  for  exemption  from  military  service  for 
the  reason  just  indicated,  was  asked  by  the  presiding  magistrate 
what  he  would  do  if  a  murderous  attack  were  made  on  his  mother 
and  sister  in  his  presence.  He  heroically  declared  that  he  would 
bow  submissively  to  their  fate.  Another  in  reply  to  a  similar 
question  stated  that  he  would  try  to  break  the  legs  of  the  assailant, 
and,  presumably  having  succeeded  in  this  difficult  operation, 
would  shout  for  the  nearest  policeman.  To  these  examples  of 
religious  atavism,  and  their  fellows,  arguments  based  on  mere 
common  sense  could  not  appeal.  They  were  superior  to  reason, 
patriotism,  the  sense  of  national  honour — everything  except 
moral  perversity.  Such  persons  merit  respect — the  respect  of 
pity.  But  there  were  many  among  their  associates  in  opposition 
who  certainly  did  not  merit  even  that. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  formidable  and  unscrupulous  of  the 
opponents  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  friends  were  to  be  found 
among  the  officials  of  the  various  labour  political  organisations. 
To  their  honour,  some  of  these  bodies,  notably  in  West  Australia, 
resisting  the  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  them  from 
outside,  gave  loyal  and  unswerving  support  to  the  head  of  the 
Government.  But  the  great  majority  of  their  fellow  associations 
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maintained  throughout  an  attitude  of  active  and  uncompromising 
hostility.  Their  representatives,  having  complete  control  of  the 
party  machine,  soon  found  means  to  wound  the  Prime  Minister 
in  the  house  of  his  friends. 

At  the  dictation  of  irresponsible  oligarchs  all  Mr.  Hughes' 
colleagues,  save  three  alone,  deserted  their  chief ;  and  several 
the  retiring  Ministers,  instead  of  maintaining  the  attitude 
passive  disapproval  which  at  least,  in  common  decency,  might 
have  been  expected  of  them,  actively  opposed  their  nominal 
leader.  An  exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  late 
Minister  of  Customs,  Mr.  Tudor,  who  had  the  manliness  to 
resign  as  a  protest  against  the  referendum  compromise,  and 
who  previously  had  done  good  work  in  assisting  the  recruiting 
movement.  One  of  the  seceding  Ministers  went  so  far  as 
openly  to  flout  the  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister,  declaring 
that  he  was  responsible  only  to  the  Caucus.  The  whole  wretched 
episode  demonstrated  very  clearly  the  encouragement  offered  to 
Cabinet  dissensions,  and  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  intractable 
Ministers,  by  the  system  of  election  to  Ministerial  positions  that 
has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  Australian  Labour  Party.  At  a 
great  crisis  the  Prime  Minister  could  rely  only  on  the  support  of 
three  of  his  colleagues,  the  Ministers  of  Defence,  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Postmaster-General.  The  rest  preferred  to  obey  King 
Caucus,  a  monarch  himself  controlled  by  several  Mayors  of  the 
Palace,  enthroned  in  the  various  Trades  Halls. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  against  which  Mr.  Hughes,  a 
minority  of  his  followers,  and  practically  the  whole  Liberal 
Party  in  the  Commonwealth,  had  to  contend  was  composed  of 
the  serried  ranks  of  organised  industrialists.  But  as  the  Koman 
legion  of  old  was  often  accompanied  by  a  band  of  savage 
auxiliaries,  so  the  an ti- conscription  host  included  some  rather 
sinister  elements.  The  Australian  branch  of  the  notorious 
anarchistic  organisation  known  as  the  "Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  "  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  campaign.  To 
prove  the  loyalty  of  this  body  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that, 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  its  executive  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  any  of  its  members  who  enlisted  for  service 
would  at  once  be  expelled.  Threatening  letters  were  widely 
circulated  by  its  emissaries,  and  fiery  action  accompanied  fiery 
words.  Thirty  conflagrations  wilfully  caused,  as  was  afterwards 
proved  by  the  use  of  certain  chemicals,  broke  out  in  the  city 
just  mentioned  within  a  few  weeks,  and  hundreds  of  business 
people  were  promised  exceedingly  warm  fire-sides  should  the 
supporters  of  conscription  prevail.  That  this  system  of  terrorism 
produced  disastrous  consequences  the  large  negative  majority 
that  disgraced  New  South  Wales  seems  to  prove. 
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Foreign  observers,  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar  political 
conditions  lately  ruling  in  the  Commonwealth,  might  well  ask 
why  a  popular  referendum  at  all  was  taken  on  a  question 
obviously  for  military  experts,  and  not  for  a  mob  of  more  or  less 
ignorant  voters  to  decide.  Why,  it  might  seem  allowable  to 
inquire,  did  not  the  Federal  Government,  on  the  return  of  Mr. 
Hughes  from  England,  adopt  the  course  pursued  by  President 
Lincoln  in  America  in  1863,  and  by  the  British  Ministry  the 
other  day,  and  at  once  introduce  and  pass  a  measure  extending 
the  operation  of  the  Defence  Act  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
situation  ?  The  answer  unfortunately  is  that  an  unpatriotic  and 
irreconcilable  majority  in  the  Senate  blocked  the  way. 

With  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Liberal  Party  a  Bill 
of  the  kind  referred  to  could  easily  have  been  carried  in  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives.  But  twenty  out  of  the  thirty-six 
members  of  the  Senate,  it  was  well  known,  would  vote  against 
it.  Their  opposition  could  only  be  overcome  by  the  tedious 
process  of  a  double  dissolution,  which,  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  could  not  have  taken  place  in  less  than  four 
months.  Such  a  delay  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  friends  naturally 
wished  to  avoid,  and  therefore,  possibly  with  some  misgivings, 
they  accepted  the  best  terms  they  could  extract  from  the 
obstructive  section  of  their  party,  terms  which  permitted  the 
immediate  calling  up  of  eligible  single  men  for  military  training, 
and  referred  the  question  as  to  whether,  after  the  expiration  of  a 
month,  they  should  be  sent  to  serve  abroad,  to  the  whole  body 
of  electors.  Full  responsibility  for  the  late  wretched  exhibition, 
and  the  bitterness  and  disturbance  attendant  on  it,  must,  there- 
fore, be  ascribed  to  a  legislative  body  which  has  consistently 
proved  itself  utterly  unworthy  of  the  august  name  it  bears.  A 
hope  may  be  expressed  that,  when  next  the  revision  of  the 
Australian  Constitution  shall  be  attempted,  there  may  be 
substituted  for  the  present  grotesquely  misnamed  branch  of  the 
Federal  Legislature,  a  Chamber  fitted  by  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  its  personnel  worthily  to  discharge  its  exalted 
functions. 

Some  urge  that,  by  a  rather  daring  use  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  Government  by  the  War  Precautions  Act,  recourse 
to  the  referendum  might  have  been  avoided.  These  critics 
contend  that,  by  the  mere  issue  of  a  proclamation,  conscription  for 
foreign  service  might  have  been  legalised  without  legislative 
action  of  any  kind.  Undoubtedly  the  heroic  measure  proposed, 
assuming  popular  acquiescence,  would  have  cut  the  Caucus  knot 
very  effectively.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  would  have  strongly  opposed  such  a 
step,  the  enforcement  of  compulsion  by  ukase  would  have  aroused 
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the  violent  animosity  of  most  of  those  turbulent  bodies,  the 
trade  unions ;  and  a  general  strike  might  have  been  ordered. 
Martial  law  would  certainly  have  had  to  be  proclaimed  in  places 
like  Sydney  and  Newcastle,  where  the  disloyal  party  was 
particularly  strong,  and  very  serious  disturbances  might  have 
supervened. 

The  time  may,  indeed,  come  when  certain  pseudo-industrial 
associations  in  Australia  will  find  that  those  who  defy  the  law  of 
the  land  will  be  obliged  to  obey  the  more  compelling  award  of 
the  machine-gun ;  but  every  humane  man  must  desire  at  least  the 
postponement  of  that  evil  day.  At  all  events  the  disease  of 
revolutionary  industrialism  in  the  Commonwealth  has  not  yet 
reached  the  last  stage,  when  the  patient  having  obstinately 
rejected  the  ministrations  of  the  doctor,  finds  himself  at  last 
compelled  to  accept  the  more  painful  remedies  of  the  surgeon. 
Eeasons  both  of  patriotism  and  policy  impelled  Mr.  Hughes  to 
seek  to  achieve  his  object  with  the  minimum  of  friction  and 
turmoil.  His  position  was  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  He  was 
out- voted  both  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  Caucus.  Only  a  strong 
and  united  Ministry,  supported  by  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
people,  could  have  ventured  on  so  drastic  a  use  of  its  powers  as 
that  referred  to.  Possibly,  alternative  proposals  were  made  at 
the  stormy  meeting  of  the  Labour  members  when  the  referendum 
compromise  was  arranged.  What  actually  happened  on  the 
occasion  is  buried  in  obscurity,  but  the  result  of  the  two  prolonged 
sittings  then  held  revealed  clearly  the  fact  that  the  Australian 
Labour  Party,  as  a  political  instrument,  had  broken  asunder. 
Those  of  its  members  who  possessed  independent  minds — who 
subordinated  the  lower  patriotism  to  the  higher,  who  preferred 
Empire  to  party,  and  conscience  to  expediency — finally  dissociated 
themselves  from  politicians  who  were  content  to  remain  but  cogs 
of  a  wheel  manipulated  by  the  hands  of  obscure  intriguers. 
That  this  secession  was  inevitable  many  observers  of  political 
tendencies  in  the  Commonwealth  had  long  felt  convinced.  Mr. 
Hughes  and  his  present  associates  were  too  good  for  their  late 
political  company,  and  were  therefore  honoured  with  the  compli- 
ment paid  to  the  famous  Athenian  patriot  in  past  times. 

Space  will  not  permit  an  attempt  to  analyse  the  position  as  it 
now  is,  or  to  forecast  future  developments.  For  the  present  the 
new  Ministry  is  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium.  Its  avowed 
supporters  in  both  Chambers  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  including 
Ministers,  number  but  twenty-four  out  of  a  total  of  111  members. 
With  the  support  of  the  Liberal  Party,  the  Government  is 
assured  of  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  but 
in  the  Senate  Mr.  Hughes'  eleven  supporters,  allied  with  the 
seven  Liberal   Senators,  will  only  command  eighteen  votes,  a 
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number  exactly  equal  to  that  representing  the  voting  strength  of 
the  opposition.  It  seems,  therefore,  most  probable  that  a  dead- 
lock will  ere  long  arise,  necessitating  after  the  three  months' 
interval  required  by  the  Constitution,  a  double  dissolution.  The 
sequel  to  this  may  be  a  strong  coalition  government  under  Mr. 
Hughes'  leadership.  But  the  whole  political  situation  is 
extremely  uncertain,  and  may  even  lead  to  startling  constitutional 
changes.  The  test  just  applied  has  clearly  shown  the  need  for 
these.  It  is  time  that  Australia  should  be  ruled  by  free  men 
with  free  minds,  and  until  Caucus  domination  shall  have  been 
rendered  impossible,  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  be. 

A  few  final  words  may  be  said  concerning  the  lessons  to  be 
derived  from  the  late  daring  experiment  in  democratic  politics. 
Like  the  Gallipoli  enterprise  of  unhappy  memory,  the  referendum 
on  the  conscription  question  in  Australia  was  a  "  gamble."  Its 
only  justification  was  necessity,  and  that  necessity  was  wholly 
attributable  to  vicious  political  conditions.  The  monster  known 
as  the  Caucus  commanded  the  situation.  With  the  hands  of 
this  Briareus  twined  round  its  throat  the  Government  was 
powerless.  In  the  background  lurked  the  sinister  figures  of 
traitors  and  incendiaries.  To  these  domestic  foes  Mr.  Hughes 
referred  at  some  length  in  his  speech  at  the  Town  Hall  in 
Melbourne  ten  days  after  the  taking  of  the  referendum  : — 

"  The  strikes  and  upheavals,"  he  said,  "  political  and 
industrial,  we  see  around  us  are  the  manifestations  of  a 
deliberate  policy  which  aims  at  destroying  society  as  it  now 
exists.  They  are  the  work  of  men  who,  calling  themselves 
by  many  names  or  no  name,  are  in  effect  anarchists;  and 
assisting  them  for  their  own  purposes  are  a  certain  section, 
who  are,  as  I  have  said,  against  the  Empire.  This  is  the 
situation  with  which  Australia  is  faced.  Fighting  abroad 
for  our  liberties  against  the  great  enemy  of  liberty,  Germany, 
we  are  menaced  at  home  by  men  who  seek  to  stab  the 
Empire  in  the  back,  by  men  who  are  against  this  war  for 
liberty,  imposed  upon  the  civilised  nations  by  the  great 
military  despotism  of  Germany,  by  men  who  seek  to  force 
upon  us  an  intolerable  tyranny  and  to  make  government 
impossible." 

Those  words  were  fully  justified.  Except,  perhaps,  in  his 
lack  of  the  martial  virtue  of  courage,  the  industrial  militarist  of 
Australia  is  full  brother  to  the  Prussian  militarist.  He  too  aims 
at  the  overthrow  of  freedom,  though  his  methods  are  less  manly, 
and  his  motives  more  sordid.  To  the  activities  of  these  men 
working  on  female  sentimentalism  and  male  selfishness,  and  the 
ignorance  of  great  numbers  of  both  sexes,  the  result  of  the 
referendum  was  mainly  due.  Danton,  on  the  eve  of  his  execution, 
admitted,   somewhat   tardily,   that  in   all   revolutions    supreme 
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power  ultimately  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  most  depraved.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  revolutionary  movements  in  the  sphere  of 
industry  as  in  that  of  politics.  In  the  triumph  of  the  powers  of 
darkness  at  the  late  referendum  in  Australia  that  truth  has 
received  clear  demonstration. 

With  much  force  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the  remarkable  speech 
just  referred  to,  emphasised  the  more  general  lessons  conveyed  by 
the  melancholy  result  of  the  late  experiment.  "The  decision 
of  the  people,"  he  declared,  "  will  profoundly  affect  the  future,  not 
only  of  this  young  Commonwealth,  but  of  democratic  government 
generally.  Certainly  this  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  free  people  to 
make  sacrifices  to  defend  their  freedom  will  be  used  as  a  proof  of 
the^unwisdom  of  submitting  great  national  issues  directly  to  the 
people."  Assuredly  it  will,  if  further  proof  of  an  established 
historical  fact  be  needed. 

What  argument,  based  on  reason,  can  be  used  to  defend  a 
method  of  determining  a  great  public  question  which  placed 
patriots  and  traitors  on  an  equal  footing,  which  allowed  the  sex 
most  swayed  by  the  emotions  and  least  influenced  by  the  judgment 
to  exercise  a  preponderating  voice  in  its  decision,  and  which  in- 
vited the  counsel  of  every  half-imbecile  old  crone  to  be  found 
among  the  inmates  of  the  State  charitable  institutions,  while 
denying  the  same  privilege  to  thousands  of  men  who  had  fought 
and  bled  for  their  country  ?  The  whole  performance  was  a 
burlesque  with  a  perceptible  touch  of  tragedy ;  for  by  the  bitter 
feelings  it  has  aroused  it  has  broken  many  private  as  well  as 
public  friendships.  At  a  time  when,  in  silent  resolution,  the 
whole  forces  of  the  country  should  have  been  organised  and 
directed  against  the  common  enemy,  it  opened  the  floodgates  of 
strife,  and  enabled  the  domestic  foe,  by  methods  of  persuasion 
suggestive  of  the  Gadarene  demoniac,  to  drive  a  mob  of  panic- 
stricken  voters  into  the  deep  sea  of  error. 

In  making  these  comments  no  censure  whatever  is  intended  so 
far  as  the  Prime  Minister  is  concerned.  His  action  was  forced, 
not  voluntary.  He  accepted  the  ordeal  by  poison  in  the  hope 
that  the  strength  of  the  Australian  patriotic  sentiment  would 
overcome  the  dangerous  elements  in  the  draught.  If  in  that 
hope  he  was  too  sanguine,  thousands  of  others  shared  his  mistake. 
No  other  Australian  statesman  has  done  more,  or  sacrificed 
more,  for  a  great  cause  than  Mr.  Hughes.  His  oratorical  efforts 
during  the  late  struggle  showed  extraordinary  powers.  He  was 
made  the  special  mark  of  the  missiles  of  slander  and  vituperation 
discharged  from  a  thousand  platforms  by  the  helots  of  the 
Caucus,  and  the  forces  behind  it.  For  the  ravings  and  gibberings 
of  such  traducers  he  could  feel  only  disdain.  If  consolation  were 
needed  he  might  find  it  in  the  words  addressed  on  a  well-known 
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occasion  to  a  statesman,  scarcely  worthy  of  so  high  an  honour, 
by  the  greatest  of  political  philosophers  who  has  ever  adorned 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  "  He  will  remember  that 
obloquy  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  all  true 
glory ;  he  will  remember  that  it  was  not  only  in  the  Eoman 
customs,  but  it  is  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  things,  that 
calumny  and  abuse  are  essential  parts  of  triumph." 

In  spite  of  the  late  temporary  reverse,  every  true  patriot  may 
feel  assured  that  the  cause  so  worthily  advocated  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  will  ultimately  prevail.  Popular 
verdicts,  like  those  of  the  law  courts,  when  based  on  perjury  and 
misrepresentation,  may  be  annulled.  The  late  trial  of  a  great 
issue  in  Australia  was  not  a  fair  trial.  If  the  enemies  of  the 
Empire  regard  a  victory  at  the  polls  gained  by  the  narrowest  of 
margins,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  basest  means,  as  conclusive, 
they  are  gravely  mistaken.  The  inhabitants  of  Australia  are 
proudly  conscious  that  they  belong  to  one  of  the  great  ruling 
races  of  the  world ;  and,  as  a  whole,  they  are  too  intelligent  to  be 
unaware  of  the  truth  of  that  pregnant  remark  of  Gibbon  that 
those  who  renounce  the  sword  must  resign  the  sceptre.  Keally 
great  questions  affecting  national  honour  and  national  safety  are 
not  finally  settled  by  people  who  scribble  marks  on  ballot  papers. 
Australia  is  proud  of  her  Army,  and  she  will  not  allow 
her  soldiers  to  be  sacrificed,  and  her  pledged  word  to  be  broken, 
at  the  bidding  of  a  chance  majority  obtained  under  false 
pretences.  Means  will  be  found  to  supply  the  reinforcements 
required,  no  matter  what  obstacles  may  be  placed  in  the  way 
by  political  craft  or  criminal  conspiracy.  So  long  as,  in  the 
words  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  tragic  poets,  the  brazen  bells 
of  war  continue  to  clash  out  fear,  all  true  citizens  of  the  British 
Empire  will  combine  to  face  the  enemy,  and  will  not  relax  their 
efforts  until  he  be  overcome.  After  all,  nations,  like  individuals, 
must  be  judged,  not  by  their  foolish  words  or  votes,  but  by  their 
deeds.  Australian  soldiers,  and  the  people  behind  them,  have 
so  far  not  unworthily  played  their  part  in  the  great  drama  now 
being  performed,  whose  stage  embraces  oceans  and  continents, 
and  whose  actors  are  millions  of  armed  men.  The  sword  of  the 
Australian  soldier  will  vindicate  the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen, 
and  will  erase  from  the  traditions  of  the  Empire  the  memory  of  a 
fleeting  shame. 

F.  A.  W.  Gisboene. 
Tasmania,  November  25,  1916. 
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EMPIRE    RESOURCES    AND    EMPIRE 
FINANCE 

"  I  have  long  had  the  conviction  that  democratic  finance  has  got  to  develop 
some  new  idea.  We  have  at  present  only  one  string  to  our  bow — taxation — 
and  for  my  part  I  think  it  insufficient."    Lord  Milneb,  October  31st,  1916. 

The  idea  of  the  newly-formed  committee  *  on  our  Empire 
resources  is  to  supersede  the  present  cosmopolitical  economy 
which  we  have  hitherto  learned  in  our  schools  by  some  system  of 
Empire  economics  which,  only  after  we  leave  school,  we  have 
learned  here  and  there  in  our  working  lives  all  over  the  wide 
earth's  surface.  The  day  of  Empire  is  at  hand,  and  what  does 
that  day  postulate  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  Empire  is  a  vast  estate, 
and  we  of  each  successive  generation  are  its  trustees,  that  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  finance  foreign  countries  when  we  have  first 
of  all  equipped  our  own  family  of  the  British  Empire,  and  in 
doing  this  have  filled  its  great  silent  places  with  that  man  power 
which  we  have  recently  discovered  to  be  more  important  than 
any  mere  commissions  we  may  scalp  by  financing  the  trades  of 
Germany. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  as  a  governing  policy  we  decide  to 
finance  our  Empire  estate  adequately  in  order  to  build  up  its 
man  power,  what  may  we  reasonably  expect  will  follow  in  the 
train  of  all  this  ?  May  we  reasonably  expect  such  an  advance  in 
the  values  of  our  Empire's  waste  places  and  neglected  assets  that 
this  "  unearned,"  or  rather  this  well-earned  increment  within  our 
realms  may  in  ten  or  twenty  years  pay  off  the  war  and  the 
pre-war  debts  of  the  Empire.  That  then  is  the  "new  idea" 
for  Democracy.  Of  course  if  financially  it  can  be  realised  then 
politically  all  else  follows.  For  the  great  social  uplift  of  the 
masses  will  be  in  full  sight  of  all  men,  and  the  financial  strength 
of  this  Empire  becomes  so  dominant  that  we  can  beyond  all 
doubt  "make  wars  to  cease  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

These  State  socialist  economics  were  elaborated  fully  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  Frederic  List.  Such  economic  novelties 
were  regarded  in  Germany  at  that  time  as  subversive,  what 
Americans  would  call  "populistic  "  ;  so  their  apostle  was  promptly 
landed  in  jail.  Many  years  after  when  List  was  long  in  his 
grave  Bismarck  took  to  his  bosom  this  great  evangel ;  he  applied 
•  The  Empire  Resources  Development  Committee.    See  Times,  Jan.  29th,  1917. 
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the  State  credit  in  every  safe  direction  to  finance  Germans  and 
their  trades,  and  he  did  create  in  forty  years  and  in  a  poor 
country,  wealth,  and  through  wealth  power,  after  a  fashion  that 
has  amazed  the  universe.  But  because  all  this  State  agency 
runs  utterly  counter  to  all  our  ideas  here,  our  professors  of  course 
would  not  even  consider  the  List  theories  and  to  what  splendid 
results  their  application  might  have  led  us.  The  professors 
found  it  more  convenient  to  denounce  the  whole  practice  of  State 
aid,  and  to  account  for  the  vast  harvest  of  the  new  riches  in 
Germany  on  the  ground  that  the  new  German  is  a  superman, 
and  that  our  best  hope  in  England  is  to  endow  more  professors 
in  more  universities,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
professors  and  of  bachelors  of  arts  degrees,  the  wealth  of  the 
British  Empire  will  expand. 

I  venture  to  ask  my  readers  to  consider  whether  even  if  the 
scientific  application  of  the  State  credit  which  List  taught  had 
not  produced  as  it  did  that  Pactolus  stream  of  wealth,  still  even 
so  might  there  not  be  something  to  say  in  its  favour  ?  The  iron 
discipline  in  modern  Germany,  the  disappearance  of  individualism, 
of  Democracy,  and  of  what  we  rightly  call  freedom,  deplorable  as 
it  all  is,  yet  has  it  reacted  visibly  toward  revolutionary  politics  ? 
Apparently  not  at  all !  The  only  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be 
that  the  German  proletariat  accepts  as  a  fact  that  a  paternal 
though  despotic  State  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual,  and 
that  a  tyrannical  but  prosperous  father  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
altruistic  and  stepfatherly  attitude  here  in  England  where  the 
State  means  little  more  to  its  citizen  than  a  policeman  with  a 
club.  I  admit  of  course  that  the  List  system  as  applied  to 
Germans,  albeit  wealth  begetting  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice, 
and  although  satisfying  in  some  strange  way  the  patriotic  instinct 
of  what  is  by  nature  a  servile  people,  has  in  all  other  respects 
bogged  Germany  in  a  material  morass  of  criminal  degradation. 

But  that  is  no  fault  of  List,  who  would  have  relied  on 
Democracy  and  not  on  any  Court  Camarilla  to  navigate  his 
colossal  economic  ark.  And  I  may  go  much  further  and  admit 
that  his  system  of  finance  could  never  be  applied  without 
danger  to  a  small  land-locked  State  such  as  Germany;  that  it 
requires  vast  hinterlands  within  which  to  work  securely. 
The  late  Mr.  James  Hill,  the  great  American  railway  builder, 
once  said  "Population  without  the  prairie,  it  is  a  mob;  the 
prairie  without  population,  it  is  a  desert,"  and  then  added  "  the 
only  social  uplift  is  in  the  prairie."  Hence  the  historical 
catastrophe  of  modern  Germany,  which  is  all  "  population " 
and  no  "prairie."  Well  did  Madame  de  Stael  declare  of 
Germans  within  such  an  environment  "  when  Germans  think, 
they  go  mad."     What  would  not  the  mental  deficiency  of  each 
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one  of  us  here  to-day  be,  confronted  with  the  vast  problems 
ahead  if  he  could  not  stroll  off,  as  it  were,  to  think  them  out 
in,  and  link  them  up  with,  the  great  fertile  solitudes  which 
Mr.  Hill  called  "  the  prairie,"  that  splendid  and  happy  hunting 
ground  for  the  imagination  of  man.  But  interesting  though  it 
is,  I  must  not  pursue  that  line  of  thought.  I  want  only  to  leave 
with  my  readers  some  shadowy  idea  of  the  value  not  less  moral 
than  material  of  our  Empire  resources  and  what  liberal  State 
expenditures  may  do  for  their  development. 

Egypt  is  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  A  few  years  ago 
we  spent  five  millions  on  the  great  Assouan  irrigation  dam. 
This  dam  has  already  added  to  the  wealth,  and  thus  to  the 
taxable  resources  of  Egypt  a  hundred  millions.  In  addressing 
our  Committee  the  other  day,  Lord  Milner  said :  "  There  is 
another  country  which  is  very  much  in  my  mind,  and  that  is 
West  Africa.  West  Africa,  were  you  to  value  it  to-day  (the 
Nigerias)  and  again  twenty  years  hence,  you  would  then  find  its 
value  had  gone  up  a  thousand  per  cent."  Then  look  at  that 
great  construction  by  the  government  of  India — the  Chenab 
Irrigation  Canal.  It  enabled  that  Government  to  move  in  upon 
a  worthless  desert  area  a  million  people,  and  eight  years  after 
completion  it  yielded  a  revenue  of  26  per  cent,  on  its  capital 
outlay.  What  again  is  the  recent  record  of  New  Zealand? 
New  Zealand  has  expended  in  fifteen  years  nearly  d630  per  capita 
on  land  settlement,  and  with  the  approval  of  both  political 
parties.  Suppose  we  in  these  islands  had  expended  £30  per 
capita,  or  thirteen  hundred  millions  on  some  great  economic 
development,  might  we  not  say  what  New  Zealand  to-day 
proudly  says,  in  the  words  with  which  John  Bright  once 
delighted  the  House  of  Commons,  "  the  glory  of  a  nation  is  in 
the  happiness  of  its  cottage  homes  ?  "  Is  it  really  the  case  that 
we  are  to  do  nothing  for  our  vast  estate  because  a  handful  of 
professors  and  the  Manchester  School  disapprove  ?  To  go  outside 
our  own  Empire,  look  at  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  the  estimate 
is  warranted  that  the  digging  of  this  waterway  by  a  foreign 
government  has  added  to  the  potential  wealth  of  the  forests, 
farm  lands  and  minerals  of  four  great  Canadian  provinces,  British 
Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Manitoba,  four  thousand 
millions  sterling,  or  the  entire  cost  to  our  Empire  of  this 
colossal  war. 

The  problem  of  food  supply,  had  there  been  no  war  at  all,  is 
a  menace  not  to  England  merely  nor  chiefly,  it  is  a  menace  to 
our  Western  civilisations.  Hitherto  unnoticed,  the  food  problem 
confronts  our  statesmen  with  an  issue  more  grave  than  even 
that  of   war.     The  fertile  soils   of   our   planet  have   been  im- 
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poverished  by  erosion  and  overcropping,  and  are  also  subjected 
to  what  economists  describe  as  the  "  law  of  diminishing  returns," 
and  all  the  while  new  methods  of  transportation  are  enabling 
vast  new  populations  to  become  the  consumers  of  meat  and  of 
wheat  flour.  The  first  link  in  the  chain,  now  straining  to  its 
snapping  point,  is  the  United  States.  When  I  visited  that 
country  first,  near  forty  years  ago,  some  65  per  cent,  of  its  people 
were  on  its  farms  and  35  per  cent."  in  its  cities.  To-day  these 
proportions  are  about  reversed.  That  energetic  community  has 
thrown  its  energies  furiously  into  manufacturing.  Their  present 
turnover  is  at  the  rate  of  over  five  thousand  millions  sterling  per 
year.  How  is  that  vast  factory  aggregation  to  be  fed  in  a  country 
whose  waste  lands  are  to-day  fully  occupied,  and  where  the  cereal 
yield  per  acre  is  steadily  falling  off  ?  And  how  are  we  in  these 
islands,  our  wages  rate  hardly  one-third  the  American  wages  rate, 
to  compete  with  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  the  im- 
ported food  we  and  they  also  must  have  ?  Here  it  cannot  be  done 
unless  there  is  at  hand  such  an  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  as 
may  displace  and  utterly  extinguish  many  of  our  important 
trades. 

Already  New  York  is  reaching  out  for  the  food  supplies  of  the 
Eiver  Plate.  It  seems  incredible,  but  is  none  the  less  true  that 
great  masses  of  maize  from  the  Argentine  are  now  being  imported 
and  sold  for  glucose  in  the  very  heart  of  the  maize  belt  of  the 
great  American  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  the  same  story  with  beef 
and  mutton  and  wheat.  I  am  not  referring  to  war  results  at  all. 
For  four  years  before  the  war  this  writing  was  on  the  wall  for  all 
to  read.  The  cost  of  living  in  America  between  1909  and  1913 
rose  fully  35  per  cent.,  dragging  upward  in  about  that  ratio  all 
our  food  prices  here.  Fifteen  years  since  Mr.  Hill  foreshadowed 
this  food  shortage  in  speeches  which  betrayed  his  extreme  anxiety 
— "  how  are  we  to  supply  seven  bushels  of  wheat  per  head  for 
another  hundred  million  consumers  that  we  shall  shortly  have 
thronging  to  our  market  places  ?  "  He  declared  that  it  would  be 
a  miracle  if  the  United  States  weathered  this  gale  for  which  the 
storm  drum  was  already  hoisted  without  a  social  upheaval  of  the 
most  alarming  nature,  and  events  are  hurrying  us  to  that  con- 
clusion far  more  rapidly  than  Mr.  Hill  ever  dreamed.  Oar  meat 
supply  is,  if  that  were  possible,  the  matter  for  anxiety  greater  still. 
I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  figures.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
consumption  of  meat  is  year  by  year  being  more  and  more  met 
out  of  capital  and  not  income  ;  that  meat  eaters  increase  rapidly 
while  flocks  and  herds  relatively  to  consumers  are  seriously 
diminishing. 

If  such  is  the  disease,  what  is  the  remedy?  Will  the  old 
laissez-faire  methods  protect  us  from  the  peril  now  lurking  at  our 
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very  gates?  I  am  sure  it  will  not.  I  am  sure  that  the  crisis 
requires  State  action  and  without  a  day's  delay.  It  is  here  that 
our  new  economic  movement  brings  also  with  it  the  new  idea — 
how  can  we  in  Lord  Milner's  admirable  phrase,  most  rapidly 
improve  our  Imperial  domains  through  the  development  "  of  the 
State  by  the  State  for  the  State  ?  " 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  I  happened  to  be  in  Ottawa  when 
a  Commission  was  sitting  to  consider  whether  the  time  had  come 
to  develop  a  trade  route  from  Hudson  Bay.  If  you  look  afc  a  map 
of  North  America  you  see  that  Port  Churchill  on  the  west  shore 
of  Hudson  Bay,  though  geographically  near  the  centre  of  North 
America,  is  actually  nearer  to  Liverpool  than  New  York  is  to 
Liverpool.  And  Port  Churchill  is  also  on  the  very  fringe  of  a 
vast  virgin  area  of  the  richest  wheat  lands  in  the  world,  and 
where  the  wheat  ripens  to  harvest  during  a  day  of  nearly  eighteen 
hours  of  sunshine.  I  was  so  impressed  by  the  evidence  offered 
before  this  Commission  that  on  April  11,  1885,  I  read  a  Paper 
before  the  Farmers'  Club  in  Newcastle  which  included  a  map  of 
the  proposed  Hudson  Bay  route,  and  in  forecasting  the  future 
competition  from  that  region,  I  said :  "  Quite  two  hundred 
million  acres  of  virgin  wheat  lands  are  tributary  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  route,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  province  of  Athabasca  is  higher  by  some  degrees  than 
the  belt  of  the  Saskatchewan  five  hundred  miles  south."  Two 
years  ago  Dr.  Vrooman  read  a  Paper  before  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  in  which  he  said  of  that  great  fertile  North  Land : 
"  Spring  flowers  and  the  buds  of  deciduous  trees  appear  as  early 
north  of  Great  Slave  Lakes  as  at  Winnipeg,  Minneapolis  or 
Ottawa,  and  earlier  still  on  the  Peace  River  and  some  of  the 
minor  confluents  of  the  Mackenzie.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  Peace  Biver  has  a  summer  well  toward  a  month  longer  than 
in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence." 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  at  Lake  Athabasca  wheat 
sixty- two  pounds  to  the  bushel  was  harvested  ninety  days  after 
sowing;  and  heavy  crops  of  peas,  potatoes,  rhubarb,  tomatoes, 
beets,  cabbages,  onions,  red  currants  and  raspberries  were  grown. 
He  further  quoted  Sir  Bichard  McBride,  the  Premier  of  British 
Columbia,  now  the  official  representative  of  that  Province  in 
London,  as  stating  that  British  Columbia  has  probably  ten  times 
more  arable  land  than  the  whole  of  Japan.  Since  1885  that 
great  region  has  broken  upon  our  map-makers  and  railway 
builders,  disclosing  the  great  provinces  of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia.  In  a  recent  paper  in  '  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine '  Mr.  Macpherson  gives  the  arable  area  of  these  three  States 
at  357  million  acres,  of  which  he  says  "  less  than  six  per  cent,  is 
at  present  cultivated."     The  wheat  yield  of  the  eight  million 
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acres  under  cultivation  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  for  1915 
averaged  thirty  bushels  per  acre  as  compared  with  fourteen 
bushels  for  the  United  States. 

Now  the  question  of  all  the  most  important  is  how  can  we 
with  the  least  delay  secure  that  this  huge  farm  of  200  million 
acres  shall  be  settled,  and  by  its  settlement  secure  the  food 
supply  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom?  It 
cannot  wait  for  the  ordinary  process  whereby  immigrants  come 
dribbling  in  to  squat  at  haphazard  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the 
frontier.  This  huge  farm  should  be  taken  in  hand  and  scien- 
tifically developed,  and  the  only  labour  force  available  for  an 
operation  so  huge  would  be  an  army  of  50,000  volunteer  soldiers, 
navvies,  miners,  steam  shovel  men,  carpenters,  and  smiths  who 
would  go  out  there,  many  no  doubt  to  settle  in  Canada  later,  but 
in  the  first  place  attracted  by  the  Canadian  rate  of  wages,  twelve 
shillings  a  day  for  unskilled  labour. 

The  Hudson  Bay  route  completed  and  equipped,  the  many 
branch  railways  built  and  roads  and  grain  elevators  and  docks, 
the  next  question  is  where  are  the  settlers  to  come  from,  and  the 
reply  is  chiefly  from  the  West  and  Middle  West  States  of 
America.  The  men  I  saw  in  the  early  eighties  tramp  in  and 
settle  up  the  free  lands  of  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Utah,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon  have  by  this  time 
made  modest  fortunes,  and  have  sons  and  even  grandsons  to 
settle  in  life.  Already  they  are  swarming  north  to  the  new 
region.  What  will  these  capitalist  immigrants  pay  for  200-acre 
farms,  half  developed  and  tributary  to  the  markets  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  Europe,  westward  by  the  Panama  Canal, 
eastward  by  Hudson  Bay  ? 

I  say  with  entire  conviction  that  if  financed  on  the  instalment 
plan — the  plan  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  connected  with  the  name 
of  the  late  Mr.  George  Wyndham — they  will  purchase  these 
farms  readily  at  £20  an  acre.  £20  an  acre  in  twenty  or  even 
forty  instalments,  with  three  per  cent,  interest — here,  then,  is  a 
sum,  its  security  constantly  improving,  of  four  thousand  millions 
sterling  which  the  Americans  will  pay — spread  over  forty  years, 
in  order  to  insure  their  food  supplies  for  those  whose  annual 
turnover  in  America's  factories  is  five  thousand  millions  a 
year.  Let  Canada  to  this  large  project  supply  the  land ;  she  is 
to-day  giving  her  fertile  lands  away  to  the  first  comer ;  let  her 
present  this  virgin  area  to  the  Empire  instead.  Next  Great 
Britain  will  find  the  labour  and  the  capital,  and  while  the  instal- 
ments paid  will,  in  twenty  or  forty  years,  have  amortised  all  the 
national  debts  of  the  Empire,  Canada  will  also  have  been 
enriched  by  the  splendid  settlement  of  a  million  virile  families. 
This   article  would   far  exceed  the  limits  permissible  did  I 
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endeavour  here  and  now  to  offer  elaborate  evidence  as  to  the 
value  of  this  200-million  acre  farm.  I  refer  any  reader  who 
may  wish  to  follow  the  proposal  more  closely  and  critically  to  a 
paper  on  American  land  values  contributed  by  me  to  the 
'Nineteenth  Century  and  After,'  last  November.  It  is  enough 
now  to  say  that  if  the  speedy  development  of  that  vast  area — if 
that  development  can  insure  our  cheap  food  supplies  and  also 
liquidate  for  our  Empire  the  whole  cost  of  this  war,  then  indeed 
its  location  between  the  two  great  ocean  highways,  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  is  surely  a  manifestation,  if  ever  there  was  one,  of 
the  eternal  fitness  in  things  here  below. 

I  have  touched  thus  briefly  on  this  Empire  farm  and  the  part 
it  may  be  destined  to  play  in  our  provisioning ;  but  if  we  may 
look  to  that  farm  to  supply  the  loaves  of  a  modern  miracle,  what 
about  the  fishes  ?  Where  Great  Britain  spends  one  pound  on 
her  fish  protection  and  propagation,  Canada  spends  six,  and  the 
United  States  twenty-five,  and  even  the  last-named  community 
has  not  yet  risen  to  any  real  conception  of  the  national  value, 
and  the  ever-increasing  importance  of  the  ocean  as  a  source  of 
national  food  supply.  It  must  be  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that 
I  saw  Lord  Dudley,  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  about  our  salmon 
fisheries,  and  told  him  of  some  of  the  results  I  had  seen  in 
foreign  lands  from  scientific  salmon  hatcheries,  where  the 
propagation  of  this  splendid  food  fish  is  on  the  scale,  as  in  the 
United  States,  of  a  thousand  million  fish  annually.  He  called 
into  council  that  very  able  official  the  late  Sir  Courtney  Boyle, 
who  said,  "  Oh !  Yes,  I  quite  agree  that  the  State  might  do  an 
immense  deal  for  our  fisheries.  Here  we  know  very  little  about 
such  things;  what  statistics  there  are  connected  with  the 
fisheries  occupy  a  room  up  in  the  roof,  in  partnership  with  the 
statistics  in  bankruptcy  !  " 

A  little  later,  and  thanks,  I  think,  to  Lord  Dudley's  action, 
the  care  of  the  fisheries  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  now  a  trifling  sum — a  sum  of  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  pounds  is  spent,  and  I  believe  very  carefully  spent — in 
fostering  our  fisheries.  Forty  thousand  pounds !  The  sum  is 
eloquent  of  the  criminal,  almost  malignant  neglect  of  a  source  of 
food  supply,  and  of  wealth  supply,  its  value  recognised  as 
important  beyond  all  others  ever  since  it  was  affirmed  of  Holland 
in  the  zenith  of  her  national  greatness,  that  she  was  built  up  on 
the  back  of  the  herring.  The  very  unit  of  sea  power,  militant 
or  commercial,  is  the  coble  of  the  inshore  fisherman,  just  as 
the  wonderful  fauna  of  the  ocean  culminating  with  the  mighty 
sperm  whale  is  built  up  on  a  shrimp  so  atomic  that  eighteen 
thousand  have,  it  is  said,  been  counted  under  a  microscope  in  the 
stomach  of  a  single  herring.     Here  is   a  business  which   has 
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hitherto  attracted  the  mere  savings  of  a  handful  of  thrifty  fisher- 
folk  to  the  extent  of  ten  millions  all  told,  but  the  gross  income 
from  which  is  also  about  ten  millions  yearly,  and  yet  the 
information  as  to  which  but  a  very  few  years  ago  shared  some  cock- 
loft at  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  returns  in  bankruptcy  !  It  is 
this  splendid  domain  of  our  Empire  which  the  "Imperial  Eesources 
Development  Committee  "  desires  to  bring  into  the  light  of  day. 

Talking  recently  to  a  land  socialist,  I  said,  "  Why  trouble 
about  land  when  a  man's  labour  in  the  ocean,  and  in  an  eight 
month  season,  reaps  twice  the  harvest  it  can  on  land.  My  land," 
I  said,  "  is  my  own,  but  the  ocean  is  yours ;  and  there,  unlike  the 
land,  you  require  no  capital.  Get  a  handline  and  go  fishing." 
Look  at  the  latest  Canadian  returns.  Five  millions  sterling  of 
capital  invested  in  her  fisheries,  but  the  gross  annual  income 
seven  millions  ;  the  wealth  yielded  per  capita  at  least  £80  a  year, 
and  this  includes  a  mass  of  unskilled  boy  and  girl  labour.  In 
what  shore  business  can  you  show  any  such  return  to  labour  as 
that  ?  I  remember  the  late  Sir  John  Lawes,  and  there  was  no 
higher  authority,  writing  to  the  Times  that  the  meat  yield  of  an 
acre  of  the  ocean  off  the  Nore  was  greater  than  the  meat  yield 
from  a  hundred  acres  of  good  Northamptonshire  grass  land. 
Does  not  a  statistical  statement  such  as  that  give  us,  as  the 
French  say,  furiously  to  think  ?  The  incomparable  waste  of  this 
great  source  of  a  splendid  food  supply  is  perhaps  of  all  our 
wasted  assets  the  most  unpardonable.  A  most  perishable  com- 
modity, requiring  therefore  in  every  little  town  a  cold  storage 
depot  in  which  the  great  spring  and  summer  harvest  can  be 
stored  against  the  season  of  winter  gales.  Any  such  public 
provision  as  this  is  utterly  unknown  here.  Lord  Dunraven,  who 
has  grown  old  on  the  ocean,  and  who  is  the  chairman  of  our 
Sub-Committee  on  Fisheries,  recently  gave  its  members  a  dinner 
at  which  the  three  fish  courses  were  Pacific  salmon  which  had 
been  cold  storaged  for  six  months,  and  soles  and  turbot  three 
months.  The  two  last-named  fish,  we  agreed,  might  have  come 
fresh  from  Grimsby  by  the  morning  train. 

After  taking  no  little  evidence  we  find  that  the  average  price 
paid  our  fishermen  on  about  a  million  tons  of  fish  yearly,  is  a 
penny  farthing  a  pound ;  that  the  fish  reached  the  consumer  in 
pre-war  times  at  fourpence  halfpenny  a  pound,  and  that  at 
seasons  when  the  market  may  be  glutted  and  the  price  likely  to 
be  demoralised  it  is  held  up  by  using  this  beautiful  fresh  and 
cheap  food  supply  as  manure  for  the  land.  One  day  we  learn 
that  the  Yarmouth  price  of  herrings  is  forty  shillings,  while  a 
little  later  owing  to  the  glut  the  quotation  is  half-a-crown  !  We 
find  a  Scotch  Member  of  Parliament  in  his  evidence  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  deprecating  State  loans  to 
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fishermen  on  the  strange  ground  that  if  the  fishermen  are  helped, 
their  catch  will  be  so  great  that  "  ruin  and  disaster  is  before  the 
industry  !  "  I  venture  to  affirm  with  conviction  that  if  the  State 
will  put  cold  storage  in  every  considerable  town,  and  perhaps 
even  distribute  fish  in  rural  districts  by  motor  vans,  just  as  it 
distributes  our  letters,  it  can  pay  the  fisherman  a  higher  price ; 
it  can  partner  him  in  the  profits  of  the  trade ;  it  can  sell  better  fish 
at  33  per  cent,  less  than  the  pre-war  prices,  and  it  can  charge  for 
its  services  a  penny  a  pound  on  all  fish  sold. 

At  present  out  of  a  daily  food  ration  of  some  forty  ounces  per 
person,  fish-food  in  these  sea-girt  islands  is  hardly  more  than 
one  ounce.  If  the  consumption  of  fish  can  be  increased  to  six 
ounces  the  profit  to  the  State  being  a  penny  a  pound — here  then 
is  a  revenue  windfall  of  twenty-five  millions  yearly.  I  would 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  our  people  to  increase  their  fish  diet 
by  reducing  their  meat  diet,  until  that  point  is  reached,  where 
the  State  profit  from  its  fishing  fleet  will  of  itself  suffice  to  pay 
the  upkeep  of  our  Koyal  Navy.  In  this  matter  of  our  ocean 
fisheries  we  are  banking  with  quite  incalculably  powerful  reserves, 
if  only  the  banking  is  scientifically  done.  The  bounty  of  good 
Dame  Nature  in  this  domain  is  indeed  prodigious.  My  readers 
will  remember  the  great  controversy  Canada  had  with  the  United 
States  over  the  question  of  killing  seals  not  in  their  "rookeries  " 
but  on  the  high  seas — what  was  called  pelagic  sealing.  Professor 
Elliott  reported  to  the  Senate  at  Washington  that  the  fish 
consumption  of  the  seal  herd  on  the  Pribyloff  Islands  in  the 
North  Pacific  was  six  million  tons  a  year,  largely,  I  suppose, 
salmon.  Six  million  tons  a  year !  The  present  consumption  of 
fish  by  the  people  of  these  British  Islands  is  hardly  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  these  six  million  tons,  we  export  dried  and  salted 
about  four  hundred  thousand  tons.  It  has  been  reckoned  that 
the  consumption  of  herrings  off  our  coasts  by  that  worthless, 
though  beautiful  bird  the  gannet,  is  greater  than  the  entire 
herring  consumption  by  our  people. 

I  have  only  been  able  in  this  article  to  touch  on  the  merest 
fringe  of  these  vast  economic  problems — problems  which  as  they 
evolve  must  profoundly  influence  and  for  all  the  ages  to  come 
the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  citizen.  Did  space  permit  I 
should  have  liked  to  dwell  upon  the  vast  revenues  to  be  derived 
from  the  scientific  cultivation,  with  the  co-operation  of  aboriginal 
labour,  of  our  great  tropical  estates,  the  products  of  which  will 
compete  little,  if  at  all,  with  the  products  of  white  labour. 
We  are  on  the  threshold,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  world.  In  pro- 
portion to  our  willingness  to  learn  the  new  lessons  will  be  our 
progress  to  the  new  dawn — a  dawn  which  we  believe  is  breaking 
with  rich  promise  for  our  race.  Mobeton  Fee  wen. 
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FINANCING    THE    WAR 

SIR  EDWARD  HOLDBN  ON  GERMANY* S   WAR  LOANS 

For  some  years  past  Sir  Edward  Holden's  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  London  City  and 
Midland  Bank,  Ltd.,  has  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
financial  and  economic  circles  at  home  and  abroad.  The  im- 
portant part  taken  by  him  in  the  loan  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  and  the  intimate  study  he  has  given  to  the 
German  methods  of  financing  the  war  made  his  address  this  year 
one  of  exceptional  interest.  With  the  object,  then,  of  affording 
our  readers  an  opportunity  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
his  views  and  opinions  we  propose  to  reproduce,  as  far  as  space 
will  allow,  the  salient  points  of  his  speech  on  January  26th. 

Opening  with  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  credit  system, 
as  applied  to  the  various  loans  raised  in  this  country  since  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  Sir  Edward  showed  how,  with  total 
deposits  of  about  £1,100,000,000  in  the  banks  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Government  had  been 
able  to  borrow  over  £3,000,000,000.  In  the  course  of  his 
explanation  he  also  indicated  that,  when  the  Government  issued 
loans,  and  these  loans  were  taken  up  either  by  customers  of 
banks  or  by  banks  themselves,  the  operations  were  carried 
through  by  using  for  a  time  bankers'  reserves.  Proceeding,  he 
made  a  careful  comparison  of  the  war  currencies  of  England  and 
Germany,  specifying  how  the  note  circulation  had  increased  in 
both  countries. 

Turning  to  Germany  he  examined  in  detail  the  constitution 
of  the  Eeichsbank,  the  institution  in  which  the  whole  German 
financial  system  is  centralised  and  which  acts  as  the  central  bank 
for  most  of  the  great  joint  stock  banks  of  Germany.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  pointed  out  that  the  direction  of  the 
bank  was  actually  under  the  control  of  the  Kaiser  through  his 
Minister,  Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  and  that  the  bank's  opera- 
tions could  be  directed  along  whatever  lines  he  chose  to  dictate.  In 
addition  to  its  function  as  the  bank  of  issue  for  the  Government, 
the  Eeichsbank  carried  on  an  ordinary  banking  business.  In 
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times  of  peace  its  notes  were  secured  according  to  law  by  gold 
bullion  or  coin,  Imperial  Treasury  Notes,  and  current  German 
money  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  notes  in  circulation,  but 
since  the  war,  by  the  law  of  August  4th,  1914,  they  had  added 
another  form  of  cover,  viz.,  the  notes  of  the  Darlehnskassen,  that 
was  of  the  small  loan  banks  which  had  been  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  and  at  which  advances  on  all  kinds 
of  securities  might  be  obtained.  The  custom  of  the  Eeichsbank, 
however,  had  always  been  to  maintain  a  minimum  of  33J  per 
cent,  in  gold  only  against  its  notes  in  circulation, 

When  the  war  began  the  value  of  these  notes  in  circulation 
was  about  94  millions  sterling,  by  the  end  of  last  year  their  value 
had  reached  a  total  of  403  millions,  an  increase  of  some  328  per 
cent.  The  gold  held  by  the  Eeichsbank  on  July  23rd,  1914,  was 
68  millions,  being  a  percentage  of  71*7  to  the  notes  in  circulation, 
and  by  the  end  of  December,  1916,  the  gold  amounted  to 
126  millions  and  the  percentage  had  fallen  to  31*3.  Every 
return  of  the  Eeichsbank  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  with 
the  exception  of  that  issued  on  December  30th,  1916,  showed 
that  the  traditional  cover  of  one-third  of  gold  to  the  notes  in 
circulation  had  been  maintained.  During  the  progress  of  the 
war,  the  Eeichsbank  authorities  had  foreseen  that  there  would  be 
a  tremendous  increase  in  their  note  circulation,  and  that  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  tbem  to  put  forth  extraordinary 
efforts  gradually  to  increase  their  gold  as  the  note  issue 
increased. 

Dealing  with  the  methods  which  they  adopted  to  increase  the 
gold  holding  of  the  Eeichsbank,  Sir  Edward  pointed  out  how 
travellers  had  been  stopped  at  the  frontiers  and  their  gold  taken 
from  them  in  exchange  for  notes.  The  clergy  had  preached 
from  the  pulpits  urging  the  people  to  give  up  their  gold  and  take 
notes.  Gold  ornaments  had  been  melted  down  and  the  metal 
sent  into  the  Eeichsbank  in  exchange  for  notes.  The  soldiers 
had  been  given  certain  privileges  in  exchange  for  any  gold  which 
they  could  collect.  More  recently  the  holders  of  hoarded  coins 
were  threatened  that  the  gold  in  the  possession  of  the  bank 
would  be  recoined  and  the  design  changed,  and  that  their  hoarded 
pieces  would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  currency.  In  this  way  it 
was  hoped  to  drive  into  the  Eeichsbank  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  hoarded  gold  coin,  said  to  amount  to  about  thirty  millions, 
but  apparently  the  proposal  had  been  abandoned  as  impracticable. 
Again,  with  a  view  to  collecting  gold  in  the  form  of  plate  and 
jewellery,  estimated  to  contain  gold  to  the  value  of  one  hundred 
millions  sterling,  the  whole  country  had  been  agitated,  and 
committees  had  been  appointed  in  every  town  and  village  to 
urge  the  surrender  of  ornaments.     Offices  had  been  established 
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where  gold  might  be  handed  in  and  Eeichsbank  notes  given  in 
exchange,  and  inscribed  iron  medals  were  given  to  those  who 
delivered  up  their  gold.  The  counterfeiting  or  circulating  of 
those  medals  was  severely  punished  by  law.  It  was  also  urged 
that  pearls  and  other  valuables  be  delivered  up  so  that  they 
might  be  sent  to  neutral  countries  in  payment  for  credit.  And, 
finally,  they  heard  that  people  were  to  be  asked  to  make  a 
declaration  on  oath  that  they  had  no  gold  in  their  possession, 
and  that  if  they  declined  to  make  it  their  names  were  to  be 
posted  up  in  public  places.  In  view  of  the  decline  in  the  ratio  of 
gold  to  circulation,  it  was  quite  evident  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  gold  covering  of  one-third,  it  had  been  necessary  to  use 
every  possible  method  for  increasing  the  gold  holding  of  the 
Eeichsbank. 

He  went  on  to  show  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the 
increase  in  the  note  circulation  and  the  part  played  by  the 
Eeichsbank  in  assisting  the  Government.  If  the  Government 
required  accommodation  from  the  bank,  it  gave  the  bank  treasury 
bills,  which  were  discounted  and  the  proceeds  were  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Government's  account.  This  credit  was  drawn  off 
largely  in  bank  notes  to  pay  Government  indebtedness  and  the 
notes  thus  got  into  circulation.  He  explained  how  the  loans  and 
discounts  of  the  Eeichsbank  increased  from  53  millions  before  the 
war  to  511  millions  sterling  in  December  1916,  and  how  the 
notes  increased  from  94  millions  to  403  millions  sterling,  causing 
a  fall  in  the  ratio  of  gold  to  circulation  below  the  traditional 
minimum  of  33J  per  cent. 

Germany  had  adopted  the  principle  of  long  term  loans,  and 
had  on  the  occasion  of  each  loan  sought  to  gather  up  and  con- 
solidate as  much  of  the  floating  debt  as  possible.  After  examining 
the  terms  of  each  loan  he  said  the  total  subscriptions  to  the  five 
German  war  loans  amounted  to  ^62,360,000,000,  which  together 
with  her  floating  debt  would  raise  the  total  of  Germany's  war 
borrowings  to  over  ^3,000,000,000.  It  should  be  noted  that 
interest  on  these  loans  is  not  subject  to  taxation  at  the  source. 
The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  loans  appear  to  have  been  as 
follows:— To  the  first  loan,  1,177,235;  to  the  second  loan, 
2,691,060;  to  the  third  loan,  3,992,059;  to  the  fourth  loan, 
5,279,645 ;  to  the  fifth  loan,  3,809,976.  How  came  it  that 
Germany  had  been  able  to  raise  so  large  a  sum  in  long-term 
loans  and  at  so  uniform  a  rate  and  price  of  issue  ?  Eealising  that 
she  was  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  the  task  of 
assisting  to  finance  her  weaker  allies  would  devolve  on  her, 
Germany  recognised  that  she  would  need  every  ounce  of  her 
financial  strength.  She  accordingly  developed  intensive  propa- 
ganda methods  to  insure  as  great  a  success  as  possible  for  her 
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loans.  The  issue  of  each  loan  taught  her  fresh  lessons  from  which 
she  hoped  to  profit  in  her  subsequent  issues  and,  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  issue  of  the  last  loan,  we  saw  her  putting  into 
practice  the  measures  and  devices  which  past  experience  had 
suggested. 

What  were  those  measures  and  devices  ?  The  subscription 
period  had  been  extended  from  eighteen  days  in  the  case  of  the 
fourth  loan  to  thirty-one  days  in  the  case  of  the  fifth.  The 
periods  during  which  payments  might  be  made  had  been  con- 
siderably extended,  and  in  the  case  of  the  last  Joan,  the  final 
payment  was  not  due  until  February  next.  In  this  way  time 
was  allowed  for  the  Government  disbursements  to  be  used  again 
in  payment  of  succeeding  instalments.  Ample  notice  was  given 
of  the  Government's  intention  to  issue  the  loan.  For  example, 
it  was  announced  at  the  beginning  of  June  that  the  fifth  loan 
would  be  issued  at  the  end  of  September.  Special  facilities  were 
given  to  small  subscribers.  Subscription  offices  were  opened  all 
over  the  country,  in  each  one  of  the  486  branches  of  the  Eeichs- 
bank,  in  all  the  banks  of  Germany  and  their  branches,  in  the 
offices  of  all  life  insurance  societies  and  credit  unions,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  post  offices  throughout  the  country.  State  employees 
had  been  practically  compelled  to  take  up  war  loan,  and  in  some 
cases  advances  out  of  their  salaries  had  been  made  for  this 
purpose.  Savings  banks,  municipalities,  corporations,  and  private 
employers  had  been  urged  to  assist  their  clients,  officials  and 
employees  to  invest  in  war  loan  by  making  them  advances. 
Even  the  school  children  had  been  encouraged  to  contribute 
their  mite.  The  Government  had  limited  transactions  on  the 
Bourse,  and  had  called  upon  the  bankers  to  aid  in  the  prevention 
of  investment  by  the  public  in  industrial  securities. 

The  large  joint  stock  bankers  appeared  to  have  co-operated 
with  the  Government,  and  had  refused  to  sell  industrial  shares 
to  the  public  on  credit.  They  had  limited  their  share  business 
to  the  disposal  of  war  loan  and  treasury  bills,  and  in  this  way 
the  disbursements  of  the  Government,  instead  of  flowing  into 
industrial  channels,  had  returned  to  the  imperial  treasury.  The 
banks  appeared  to  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  their  holdings  in 
war  loan  without  loss,  because  the  stock  was  not  allowed  to  fall 
to  a  discount.  The  Eeichsbank  offered  preferential  rates  of 
discount  on  treasury  bills,  provided  the  purchaser  of  the  bill 
undertook  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  loan  and  deposited  the 
bill  with  the  Reichsbank  for  safe  custody. 

Special  bills  bearing  preferential  rates  were  issued  to  mature 
on  September  30th,  when  payment  for  the  loan  might  be  made. 
The  banks,  presumably  under  arrangement  with  the  Government, 
raised  their  deposit  rates  provided  the  deposits  were  earmarked 
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for  the  loan.  In  both  these  latter  cases,  the  effect  would  be  to 
gather  up  all  available  funds  for  the  loan,  thus  preventing  their 
absorption  or  employment  in  other  ways.  The  large  joint  stock 
banks  offered  to  redeem  foreign  bonds  (mostly  South  American) 
before  their  due  date,  provided  the  proceeds  were  used  for  the 
loan.  The  banks  also  offered  to  exchange  war  loan  for  such 
foreign  bonds  or  for  the  debentures  of  industrial  companies. 
Municipalities  offered  either  to  redeem  their  own  debentures  and 
thus  provide  means  for  investment  in  war  loan  or  to  directly  ex- 
change war  loan  for  their  debentures.  The  loan  bankers  lowered 
their  rate  of  interest  to  only  a  fraction  above  the  Eeichsbank  rate, 
thus  affording  facilities  to  those  who  wish  to  pledge  securities 
to  provide  the  means  for  investment  in  war  loan.  The  savings 
banks,  the  deposits  of  which  had  very  greatly  increased,  waived 
the  necessity  to  give  notice  of  withdrawal.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  was  not  surprising  that  the  number  of  subscribers  had 
risen  from  1,177,235  in  the  case  of  the  first  war  loan  to  a 
maximum  of  5,279,645  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  loan. 

Eefering  to  the  marked  change  which  the  war  had  created 
in  America,  he  detailed  the  inflow  of  gold  into  that  country, 
pointing  out  that  the  Allies  had  not  only  found  gold  for  providing 
the  base  for  the  loans  to  themselves,  but  in  addition  had  given 
the  American  banks  the  power  to  increase  their  domestic  loans 
as  well  as  to  make  loans  to  other  countries,  which  loans  had 
hitherto  been  made  by  London.  He  estimated  that  the  total 
foreign  loans  granted  by  America  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
to  December  1st,  1916,  amounted  to  460  million  sterling,  of  which 
423  had  been  borrowed  by  England  and  her  Allies.  He  went  on 
to  explain  the  Federal  Eeserve  Banking  System,  showing  the 
methods  by  which  large  amounts  of  gold  had  been  locked  up. 
After  a  close  examination  of  the  recent  developments  he  said  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  1915,  when  the  Exchanges  fell  down 
to  4*50  it  seemed  almost  incredible  that  the  Allies  working 
together  would  be  able  to  keep  the  London-New  York  Exchange 
at  4.7650  or  thereabouts,  but  it  was  to  their  credit  that  they  had 
achieved  what  at  that  time  appeared  to  be  impossible.  It  had 
been  done  by  the  Allies  pooling  their  gold,  and  they  estimated 
that  between  July  1st,  1914,  and  December  31st,  1916,  they  had 
contributed  no  less  than  212  millions  of  gold  out  of  total  gold 
imports  into  America  amounting  to  about  232  millions  sterling. 
After  the  Allies  had  so  handsomely  contributed  to  the  gold 
reserves  of  the  United  States,  thus  facilitating  the  exportation  of 
American  commodities  to  the  extent  of  1,913  millions  sterling 
between  July,  1914,  and  November  30fch,  1916,  it  seemed 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  Federal  Keserve  Board  should 
have  endeavoured  to  place  difficulties  in  the  way  of  American 
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bankers  creating  farther  loans,  and  particularly  when  they  could 
have  had  collateral  security  for  any  new  loans.  He  then 
examined  the  American  trade  figures  and  their  effect  upon  the 
Exchanges,  showing  by  some  interesting  statistics  how  these 
had  been  maintained. 

Turning  to  the  banking  system  of  this  country,  he  said  if 
they  could  continue  to  keep  the  banks  of  this  country  liquid  as 
they  were  at  the  present  time,  they  would  succeed  in  the  future 
not  only  in  re-establishing  our  home  industries,  but  they  hoped 
also  in  protecting  and  developing  our  foreign  trade  to  a  greater 
extent  than  hitherto.  He  estimated  the  total  available  resources 
of  the  banks  of  this  country  to  be  £1,450,000,000,  of  which  600 
to  700  millions  were  necessary  to  carry  on  our  manufacturing 
and  merchanting  businesses.  The  banks  held  from  400  to  450 
millions  in  investments,  leaving  about  350  millions  which  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  deposits  of  the  banks.  He 
thought  that  in  the  interests  of  London  as  the  financial  centre  of 
the  world,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  prevent  foreign  banks  from 
opening  branches  in  this  county,  provided  those  branches 
conformed  to  our  customs  and  published  balance-sheets  showing 
their  English  positions.  Concessions  should  be  made  to  English 
banks  seeking  to  establish  themselves  in  foreign  countries  similar 
to  those  made  to  foreign  banks  establishing  themselves  in  this 
country,  and  the  Government  should  provide  for  this  because, 
unless  English  bankers  were  able  to  open  branches  in  foreign 
countries,  they  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  afford  the  same 
facilities  for  the  extension  of  our  foreign  trade  as  they  would 
otherwise  be  able  to  do.  • 

After  putting  in  a  strong  plea  for  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
system  in  this  country,  together  with  a  decimal  monetary  system, 
he  impressed  upon  holders  of  Treasury  Bills  the  necessity  of 
converting  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  his  holding  into  the  New  War 
Loan.  The  war  might  be  financed  on  Treasury  Bills  for  years, 
but  just  as  bankers  who  took  deposits  repayable  within  a  short 
period  maintained  adequate  reserves  to  meet  any  demands  which 
might  yet  fall  upon  them,  so  it  would  be  necessary,  as  the 
Treasury  Bills  increased,  to  hold  reserves  to  meet  the  maturities 
in  case  they  were  not  renewed.  Moreover,  it  was  a  much  better 
and  sounder  policy  to  convert  a  large  proportion  of  the  Treasury 
Bills  into  the  Loan.  If  50  per  cent,  of  the  Bills  outstanding 
were  converted,  one  great  and  immediate  advantage  arising  from 
such  conversion  would  be  that  about  500  millions  of  maturities 
would  not  become  payable  for  some  time,  and  the  advantage 
would  be  the  same  as  if  500  millions  of  new  money  had  been 
subscribed. 

A  great  many  people  were  of  opinion  that  war  loan  should  be 
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taken  in  payment  of  excess  profits  duty,  for  in  this  way  a  large 
amount  of  Treasury  Bills,  which  were  being  held  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  this  tax  would  then  become  available  for  conversion 
into  the  new  loan.  Large  profits  have  been  and  were  being 
made  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  of  commodities,  and  he 
believed  a  large  proportion  of  these  profits  had  been  used  to 
purchase  Treasury  Bills  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  money 
"  short,"  to  meet  such  eventualities  as  the  rebuilding  of  ships, 
the  extension  of  factories  and  equipping  the  same  with  up-to  date 
machinery;  but  it  was  inconceivable  that,  out  of  a  total  of 
upwards  of  1,000  millions  sterling  more  than  one-half  of  that 
amount  could  be  required  for  the  purposes  mentioned.  It  lay 
largely  with  the  holders  of  Treasury  Bills  to  make  this  new  war 
loan  a  great  success.  They  had  received  5J  per  cent,  on  Treasury 
Bills  subject  to  income  tax ;  they  were  now  offered  5J  per  cent, 
on  a  long  term  loan.  When  the  war  was  over,  the  Government 
would  no  longer  require  these  large  sums.  Money  might  then 
become  cheap,  because  it  might  not  be  possible  to  find  remunera- 
tive employment  for  the  large  deposits  held  by  the  barks.  Rates 
would  then  fall,  and  when  the  bankers'  deposit  rate  became 
lower  than  the  rate  received  on  investments,  money  would  be 
transferred  from  deposits  to  securities.  The  banks  had  agreed  to 
make  loans  to  approved  borrowers  desirous  of  investing  in  the 
war  loan,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  this  facility  was  being  availed 
of  to  a  large  extent. 

In  concluding  he  bade  us  achieve  a  greater  success  than  the 
Germans  by  whom  it  was  claimed  that,  out  of  a  total  of  5J 
million  subscribers  to  the  fourth  war  loan,  there  were  no  less 
than  4|  million  subscribers  of  less  than  £100  each,  and  that  the 
total  of  these  small  subscriptions  amounted  to  £110,000,000. 
If  the  present  loan  was  a  great  success  it  might  easily  prove 
to  be  a  real  factor  in  hastening  peace,  while  even  an  indifferent 
response  might  tend  to  prolong  the  conflict,  with  its  daily 
sacrifice  of  human  lives. 

The  Editor. 


The  Directors  of  the  London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Limited,  report 
that  the  profits  for  the  year  ending  31st  December  last  amount  to 
£1,636,969,  which  with  £113,597  brought  forward  makes  for  appropria- 
tion £1,750,566  as  follows  :  For  payment  of  salaries  to  members  of  the 
Staff  who  are  engaged  with  His  Majesty's  Forces,  and  bonus  to  others, 
£207,606 ;  to  writing  down  investments,  £632,501  ;  to  payment  of 
dividends  for  the  year  1916  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent,  per  annum,  less 
income  tax,  £666,920,  and  carry  forward  £243,539.  The  dividend  was 
at  the  same  rate  for  1915  with  appropriations,  £692,860,  and  carry 
forward  £113,597. 
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EMPIRE    TRADE    NOTES 

CANADA 

There  was  a  marked  movement  of  settlers  into  Western  Canada 
from  the  United  States  during  the  past  year.  These  settlers  were 
possessed  of  considerable  means  and  good  equipment.  They  were  doubtless 
attracted  by  the  lower  prices  of  Canadian  farm  lands  as  compared  with 
prices  of  land  in  the  United  States.  Western  Canada  obviously  is  on 
the  eve  of  great  development  and  prosperity.  Good  prices  have  been 
obtained  for  the  grain,  and  farmers  are  exceedingly  prosperous.  Their 
purchasing  power  was  never  so  great,  and  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  approximately  £400,000  more  than  in  any  other  year 
has  been  expended  by  the  rural  population  in  the  purchase  of  automobiles. 
In  fact  the  automobile  seems  to  have  become  a  necessity  on  the  farm, 
besides  being  an  attractive  social  adjunct  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Canada. 

The  question  of  enlarging  Canada's  mercantile  marine  service  by  the 
building  of  modern  steel  vessels  has  been  engaging  attention  in  Canada 
for  some  months.  The  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  some  time  ago 
granted  encouragement  in  the  form  of  tax  exemptions,  while  in 
British  Columbia,  in  addition  to  Government  encouragement,  a  meeting 
of  manufacturers  held  in  Vancouver  formed  a  company  for  the  purpose 
of  building  sailing  vessels  to  be  operated  in  the  lumber  export  trade. 
At  the  present  time  the  building  of  wooden  ships  is  progressing  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  a  three-masted  schooner  of  456  tons,  the  Minas  Queen, 
is  now  practically  completed  at  Parrsboro'.  Two  other  schooners  are 
also  under  construction  at  Port  Greville  and  at  Advocate.  It  is  now 
proposed  that  New  Brunswick  revive  its  ship-building  industry,  and 
plans  are  being  discussed  for  the  building  at  St.  John  of  a  schooner  of 
the  Minas  Queen  class.  It  is  thus  hoped  to  bring  back  the  days  when, 
on  all  sides,  the  shipyards  of  St.  John  were  scenes  of  activity. 

Before  the  war,  the  world  had  just  sufficient  ships  to  take  care  of 
international  commerce.  There  was  a  steady  annual  output  to  keep  pace 
with  demand  and  with  normal  maritime  losses.  Since  1914,  with 
diversion  of  shipyards  to  naval  construction,  shortage  of  labour  and  other 
causes,  the  annual  output  decreased,  leaving  a  shortage  of  new  construction, 
conservatively  estimated  at  3,500,000  gross  tons.     Notwithstanding  the 
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many  improvements  made  in  the  port  of  Montreal  during  recent  years, 
further  constructional  work  is  promised,  such  as  the  extension  of  the 
harbour,  the  improvement  of  the  waterway,  the  construction  of  dry  docks 
and  dockyards,  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  to  link  Montreal  with 
the  Transcoutinental  Railway,  while  Montreal  is  also  to  benefit  from  the 
construction  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal.  In  addition  to  the  many 
facilities  which  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  making  to  encourage  ship- 
building, one  municipality  is  offering  to  shipbuilders  free  sites,  exemption 
from  tax  together  with  other  inducements  to  lay  down  plant  in  their 
city.  The  Western  Drydock  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Fort  William, 
Ontario,  have  closed  contracts  for  the  construction  of  eight  new  steamers, 
of  which  six  will  be  ocean-going,  and  the  other  two,  600-foot  freighters 
for  the  great  lakes.  The  plant  will  employ  over  1,000  men  for  the  next 
three  years,  and  the  capacity  of  it  will  be  doubled. 

The  plans  in  regard  to  the  water  front  and  harbour  lands  of  Toronto, 
acquired  by  the  Harbour  Commissioners,  include  a  comprehensive  system 
of  docks,  harbour  works,  and  an  industrial  tract  of  1,000  acres,  with  sites 
for  manufacturing  establishments  and  other  revenue  producing  facilities, 
together  with  a  deepening  of  channels,  construction  of  sea  walls,  break- 
water and  ship  channel  8,000  feet  long.  The  property  now  held  by  the 
Commissioners  includes  a  water  front  approximately  twelve  miles  in 
length,  comprising  over  1,850  acres  of  land  and  water  lots.  The 
Dominion  Government  has  undertaken  the  construction  of  certain 
portions  of  the  improvements  planned  by  the  Harbour  Commissioners, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  approximately  $7,000,000.  Of  this  sum 
contracts  have  already  been  let  to  the  amount  of  $5,371,000.  The  City 
of  Toronto  has  also  undertaken  improvements  relating  to  the  harbour  to 
cost  $4,885,000,  which  will  be  provided  for  by  the  city  out  of  its  general 
funds. 

As  is  well  known,  Germany  occupied  first  place  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  Italy  previous  to  the  war,  but  Canada  is  now  taking  active  steps  to 
oust  German  goods  from  that  market.  Canada  has  had  a  trade  com- 
mission in  Italy  recently  investigating  possible  openings  for  Canadian 
products  in  the  Italian  markets.  The  report  of  the  commission  has  not 
yet  been  made  public,  but  the  commissioners  were  most  heartily  received 
and  gathered  a  host  of  information  which  will  shortly  be  at  the  disposal 
of  Canadian  manufacturers.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  that,  in 
addition  to  the  openings  for  Canada's  natural  resources,  there  should  be  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  with  direct  shipping  facilities  the  trade  should  soon 
become  profitable. 

Almost  unprecedented  commercial  activity  is  the  summary  of  the 
situation  in  Ontario.  On  the  whole  the  crop  production  of  this  Pro- 
vince for  the  year  1916  was  on  a  considerably  reduced  scale,  owing 
largely  to  weather  conditions,  and  partly  to  lack  of  labour.  This, 
however,  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the  most  favourable  prices 
obtained.     Manufacturers,    particularly    those    whose    output    may   be 
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classed  as  "  munitions,"  are  fully  employed  and  limited  in  their  operations 
only  by  lack  of  labour  and  raw  material.  The  demand  for  lumber  is 
constant  and  increasing,  prices  are  improving  and  the  stocks  on  hand  are 
very  small.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ontario  lumbermen 
can  confidently  look  forward  to  a  long  era  of  prosperity  and  enormous 
exports  to  Europe,  limited  only  by  their  own  ability  to  finance  the 
operations  and  ocean  bottoms  to  carry  the  product. 

From  the  silver  refineries  of  Ontario  last  year  314,906  pounds  of 
cobalt  oxide,  valued  at  $254,447  were  shipped.  For  the  first  nine 
months  of  1916  the  total  was  378,733  pounds,  valued  at  $231,947. 
Until  the  outbreak  of  war,  trade  in  cobalt  was  good  with  England  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  There  is  now  little  prospect  of  a  revival  for 
cobalt  on  a  large  scale  until  after  the  war.  The  chief  use  of  cobalt  has 
been  in  the  form  of  oxide  for  the  production  of  cobalt  blue  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  enamelled  ware,  etc.  Experiments  are  being 
made  with  cobalt  with  a  view  to  its  use  as  a  substitute  for  nickel  in  the 
plating  of  metallic  objects,  and  it  may  find  employment  in  making  of 
alloys,  notably  of  steel. 

Plans  for  increasing  the  production  of  butter  in  British  Columbia, 
and  thus  effecting  a  decrease  in  price,  has  been  much  under  discussion  of 
late  in  the  province.  It  was  pointed  out  at  a  recent  conference  that 
British  Columbia  offered  good  opportunities  for  butter-making  on 
account  of  the  salubrious  climate,  superior  pasture  lands  and  abundant 
water,  but  the  clearing  of  the  land  was  an  expensive  matter  for  the 
farmer  and  made  difficult  competition  with  farmers  on  the  prairie  where 
the  land  was  free  of  trees  of  any  considerable  size.  There  were  about 
twenty-six  creameries  in  the  province.  While  there  had  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  dairy  cattle  and  corn  production,  only  20,000  of  the 
55,000  available  acres  in  the  Chilliwack  Valley  had  been  cultivated, 
plenty  of  room  being  thus  left  for  profitable  development.  British 
Columbia  was  until  recently  importing  about  12,000,000  lbs.  of  butter 
a  year. 

A  scheme  for  grading  dressed  poultry  is  under  consideration  by  the 
Canadian  agricultural  authorities.  A  general  clearing  house  is  proposed 
to  deal  with  shipping  direct.  The  produce  men  are  to  go  to  the  clearing 
house  and  buy  what  they  require  already  graded.  Much  time  and 
trouble  will  be  saved  if  a  feasible  plan  on  these  lines  be  adopted.  An 
effort  will  also  be  made  to  persuade  the  farmer  or  the  farmer's  wife  to 
produce  poultry  in  such  a  shape  that  the  birds  will  be  of  a  class  to  com- 
pete in  open  market.  The  main  idea  is  to  give  the  farmer  confidence  in 
shipping,  and  to  make  him  see  that  the  raising  of  first-class  birds  will 
put  money  in  his  pocket. 

The  Poultry  Department  of  Manitoba  Agricultural  College  is  doing 
a  good  business  this  year  in  co-operative  fattening  and  marketing  of 
farmers'  chickens.  Last  year  the  first  attempt  along  this  line  was  made, 
and  upwards  of  1,600  chickens  were  consigned  by  Manitoba  farmers  and 
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were  crate -fattened  at  the  College.     This  year,  up  to  a  short  time  ago, 
nearly  3,000  chickens  and  about  175  turkeys  had  been  received. 

If  the  Canadian  wheat  harvest  has  fallen  short  of  expectations,  the 
high  prices  obtainable  for  grain  and  the  spread  of  mixed  farming  in  the 
Western  provinces  make  the  farmers  much  less  dependent  than  formerly 
on  the  yield  of  any  one  particular  branch  of  their  industry.  The 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments,  aided  by  local  organisations, 
have  for  years  been  giving  every  encouragement  to  the  farmer  to 
diversify  his  interests,  with  the  result  that  he  is  now  producing,  besides 
wheat,  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  butter,  and  with  so  many  strings  to  his 
bow  he  is  not  dependent  on  a  bumper  crop  for  the  payment  of  his  obliga- 
tions. The  great  stock  ranches,  formerly  a  feature  of  Western  Canada, 
are  fast  disappearing  before  the  spread  of  settlement,  but  the  yield  of 
beef  has  not  suffered  by  the  change.  An  indication  of  the  size  and 
value  of  Western  cattle  is  shown  in  an  account  of  a  recent  shipment  of 
cattle  from  Calgary.  There  were  37  head  in  the  shipment,  their  total 
weight  being  52,510  lbs.,  an  average  of  about  1,420  lbs.  Giving  evidence 
before  the  Dominion's  Royal  Commission  at  Ottawa,  the  Dominion  Live 
Stock  Commissioner  urged  the  importance  of  promoting  the  Western 
cattle  raising  industry.  "  With  the  war  exterminating  European  cattle," 
he  said,  "  the  whole  world  must  look  to  this  continent  for  its  supply  in 
years  to  come.  There  is  no  reason  why  Canada  cannot  be  prepared  to 
get  the  big  part  of  the  trade." 

A  car  of  wheat  recently  unloaded  at  the  Thunder  Bay  elevator,  Port 
Arthur,  Ontario,  was  the  largest  load  ever  handled  and  is  considered  to 
have  been  also  the  most  valuable  car  of  wheat.  The  grain  amounted  to 
126,520  lbs.  or  over  2,108  bushels.  It  was  shipped  from  the  Canadian 
Elevator  Company  at  Hanley,  Saskatchewan,  was  rated  No.  2  Northern, 
and  was  sold  for  $1.86  per  bushel,  making  a  net  return  of  nearly  £800 
for  the  carload. 

Practically  all  the  grain  sweepstakes  and  most  of  the  vegetable 
prizes  were  won  by  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  exhibitors  at  the 
International  Soil  Products  Exposition  at  El  Paso.  Mr.  Seager  Wheeler, 
of  Rosthern,  Saskatchewan,  well  known  all  over  the  North  American 
Continent  as  a  highly  successful  grain  grower  and  farmer,  for  the  third 
time  captured  the  world's  championship  for  wheat,  secured  the  sweepstakes 
for  wheat  and  barley,  and  took  first  prize  for  brome  grass.  Mr.  W. 
Lucas,  of  Cayley,  Alberta,  captured  the  sweepstakes  for  oats,  and  Mr. 
T.  J.  New,  of  Regina,  the  same  for  rye.  Mr.  I.  Bulmer,  of  Outlook, 
Saskatchewan,  took  first  in  three  classes  of  potatoes,  and  Mr.  H.  Miller, 
of  Regina,  first  for  parsnips,  beets,  carrots  and  turnips.  Mr.  W.  Abbot, 
of  Maple  Creek,  Saskatchewan,  took  firsts  for  a  sheaf  of  alfalfa  and  sweet 
clover,  and  second  for  timothy. 

Reduced  yields  are  not  by  any  means  the  invariable  rule  this  season 
in  Western  Canada.  For  example,  reports  of  threshing  operations  at 
many  points  in  Southern  Alberta  give  yields  running  as  high  as  those  of 
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last  year.  Four  hundred  acres  of  wheat  near  Lethbridge  yielded  40 
bushels  to  the  acre.  A  farmer  of  Carmangay  received  35  bushels  of 
wheat  and  an  average  of  85  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.  Wheat  on  a 
farm  west  of  Taber  weighed  64  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  graded  No.  1,  and 
yielded  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  On  another  farm  in  the  same  locality, 
wheat  yielded  35  bushels  on  spring  ploughing  and  40  bushels  to  the  acre 
on  autumn  ploughing.  A  farmer  at  Chin  received  57  bushels  of  No  1 
Northern  to  the  acre  from  65  acres  of  wheat  grown  on  summer  fallow. 
In  the  Magrath  district  a  grower  received  30  bushels  per  acre  from 
seed  disced  in  on  stubble  land  last  spring,  and  a  neighbour  received  50 
bushels  per  acre  from  a  34-acre  piece  of  summer  fallow. 

The  crop  reports  from  Nova  Scotia  are  very  satisfactory,  grain,  roots  and 
hay  having  done  exceedingly  well.  While  the  apple  crop  is  only  moderate 
as  compared  with  previous  seasons,  the  quality  is  better  than  in  1915, 
and  there  is  a  larger  quantity  of  marketable  fruit.  The  reports  from  the 
manufacturing  districts  and  mine  centres  are  equally  good.  All  industries 
are  very  active.  The  value  of  the  Nova  Scotia  fisheries  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  March  31,  1916,  according  to  the  Government  returns  is 
£1,833,370,  showing  an  increase  of  £300,000  over  the  previous  year. 
The  new  dock  terminals  at  Halifax,  of  which  the  foundation  stone  was 
laid  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  about  a  year  ago,  have  been  making  good 
progress,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  three  berths  will  be  finished  in  time 
for  the  winter  overseas  shipping. 

Nine  thousand  three  hundred  boxes  of  Mcintosh  and  Jonathan 
apples  have  left  Vancouver  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  being  the 
first  consignment  of  34,000  boxes  that  the  Okanagan  United  Growers 
will  ship  this  year.  About  1,300  boxes  have  also  been  shipped  to  South 
Africa  and  others  are  to  follow.  An  unusually  good  demand  for  Canadian 
apples  has  developed  in  England  this  year. 

That  the  flax  grown  in  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada  is  adaptable 
for  linen  making  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman  of  an  important  Belfast 
firm  of  linen  thread  manufacturers.  He  states  that  the  finest  flax  grown 
on  the  continent  of  America  is  to  be  found  in  Northern  Saskatchewan, 
and  that  it  is  very  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  linen  industry  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  The  devastation  of  Belgium  and  the  decreased  supply 
from  Russia  on  account  of  the  war,  have  been  responsible  for  a  great 
shortage  in  the  world's  supply  of  flax  fibre.  Hitherto  Canada  has  grown 
the  crop  only  for  the  seed. 

It  is  believed  in  official  quarters  that  the  water  power  resources  of 
the  Winnipeg  river  will  eventually  equal,  if  not  actually  surpass,  those 
of  Niagara.  What  this  represents  to  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  and  the 
province  of  Manitoba  can  only  be  realised  by  those  who  can  grasp  the 
tremendous  import  of  the  industries  of  world-wide  fame  now  dependent 
on  power  generated  at  Niagara.  The  city  of  Winnipeg  and  the  province 
of  Manitoba  have,  therefore,  with  the  potential  powers  of  the  Winnipeg 
river,  an  assurance  and  a  guarantee  of  continued  industrial,  commercial 
and  municipal  growth. 
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Some  few  years  ago  the  Province  of  Quebec  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  new  roads.  This  sum  was  supplemented  Jast  year  by  a  further 
$5,000,000.  When  it  is  considered  that  every  bushel  of  the  average 
300,000,000  bushel  Canadian  corn  yield  has  to  pass  over  some  form 
of  highway  for  between  one  to  thirty  miles  in  its  first  stages  of  trans- 
portation, it  will  be  seen  how  intimately  the  good  road  problem  is  linked 
up  with  the  farming  industry.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  good  roads  suitable 
for  motor  and  the  farmer  are  spreading  throughout  the  entire  Province, 
and  shortly  Quebec  will  be  able  to  claim  the  finest  roads  in  the  whole  of 
the  Dominion. 

Generally  speaking,  business  conditions  in  Western  Canada  are 
reported  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  and  better  than  a  year 
ago.  This  is  specially  noticeable  in  Alberta.  Several  Edmonton  whole- 
sale houses,  when  interviewed  recently,  stated  that  accounts  are  being 
paid  promptly,  heavier  buying  is  being  experienced  throughout  the 
province,  particularly  in  staple  lines,  and  shorter  terms  of  credit  are 
being  asked  for  by  country  traders.  Regina,  Moose  Jaw  and  Saskatoon 
report  business  conditions  to  be  satisfactory, 

It  is  not  always  raining  in  Canada  any  more  than  it  is  always  raining 
in  the  British  Isles.  Nevertheless  there  are  occasional  wet  days  when 
the  pedestrian  welcomes  the  shade  of  a  friendly  umbrella.  The  Canadian 
umbrella  output  is  valued  at  approximately  £121,900  annually.  This 
department  of  Canadian  manufacturing  industry  pays  about  £15,600 
annually  in  wages  and  spends  £55,727  on  materials  with  which  to  manu- 
facture umbrellas.  There  are  only  about  ten  establishments  in  Canada 
which  make  these. 

According  to  unofficial  figures  now  available,  the  Province  of  Alberta 
produced  approximately  1,870,000  lbs.  of  wool  during  the  year  just  closed. 
Southern  Alberta  is  reported  to  have  shipped  in  all  about  1,318,000  lbs., 
the  district  centering  on  Calgary  about  285,000  lbs.,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  province  approximately  267,000  lbs.  At  the  annual  wool  sale  of 
the  Alberta  Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  held  at  Calgary,  280,515  lbs.  of 
wool  were  disposed  of  for  $83,867,  while  the  South  Alberta  Wool  Growers' 
Association  handled  413,209  lbs.  at  its  sale  held  at  Lethbridge,  realizing 
$134,930.  The  members  of  this  association  also  disposed  of  118,464  lbs. 
through  their  office  for  $35,539,  making  a  total  of  531,673  lbs.,  worth 
$170,469,  handled  by  the  association.  The  average  wool  return  per  head 
of  sheep  owned  by  the  members  of  this  association  was  $2*02.  The 
average  price  realized  at  the  Calgary  sale  was  29*9  cents  per  lb.,  while 
the  average  price  obtained  at  the  Lethbridge  sale  was  32-65  cents  per  lb., 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  best  price  ever  realised  for  such  a 
large  quantity  of  wool  in  Canada.  It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  clip  of 
the  province  brought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $561,000.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  shipments  went  to  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  New  Brunswick  Government  is  preparing  plans  for  the  re- 
organisation of  its  whole  forest  protection  system.  The  maintenance  of 
the  forest  industries  naturally  depends  upon  the  elimination  of  fires.     In 
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1912  New  Brunswick  produced  nearly  £1,500,000  worth  of  lumber, 
shingles,  pulp  wood  and  lath,  not  including  firewood  and  fence  posts. 
The  Government  receives  an  average  of  about  £100,000  a  year  from 
forest  operations,  and  thousands  of  workmen  owe  their  living  to  the  same 
source.  A  very  substantial  part  of  the  business  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  is  accounted  for  by  the  annual  wood  harvest.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  adopting  every  precaution  that  will  make  for  the  protection 
of  the  growing  timber. 

There  exists  at  Unionville,  Ontario,  a  pioneer  house  124  years  old. 
This  is,  probably,  a  unique  record  for  a  Canadian  log  house,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  log  house  of  similar  dimensions  in  the  Dominion. 
Some  of  the  logs  are  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
still  occupied,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note,  as  a  testimony  to  the  comfort 
of  the  house,  that  its  occupants,  numbering  thirteen,  took  first  prize  in 
1912  at  a  political  picnic  as  the  "  heaviest  family  attending  the  event." 


SOUTH    AFRICA 

The  Astronomer  at  the  Union  Observatory,  Johannesburg,  contributes 
an  article  to  a  South  African  magazine,  in  which  he  compares  the  number 
of  hours  of  sunshine  per  annum  enjoyed  in  South  Africa  with  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  only  place  which  beats  the  average  of  South  Africa  is 
New  Mexico,  and  this  is  a  semi-desert  region.  If  anyone  with  a  little 
knowledge  of  Europe  or  America  had  merely  before  him  the  South 
African  sunshine  record  he  would  say  "  these  come  from  a  desert."  That 
this  is  not  so  is  due  to  the  very  business-like  character  of  our  weather. 
When  it  is  cloudy,  it  is  cloudy  for  business,  and  we  have  rain.  Cloudy 
skies  without  rain  are  unusual,  .hence  the  contradiction  of  a  rainfall 
heavier  than  that  of  London,  with  just  double  the  number  of  hours  of 
sunshine. 

The  High  Commissioner  for  the  Union  has  cabled  to  South  Africa 
stating  that  large  quantities  of  potatoes  will  be  required  for  army 
purposes  from  April  next  onwards,  and  inquiring  whether  South  Africa 
will  be  in  a  position  to  supply.  The  inquiry  has  been  given  wide 
publicity  in  South  Africa ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  planting  operations 
are  just  beginning,  it  is  probable  that  largely  increased  areas  of  land  will 
be  put  under  this  crop,  and  that,  given  a  fair  season,  a  considerable 
export  will  be  in  progress  next  year.  It  is  likely,  too,  that  this  special 
demand  for  potatoes  will  have  a  lasting  effect  in  arousing  farmers  in  South 
Africa  to  a  better  realisation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  oversea  markets. 

Steady  progress  is  being  made  in  the  dairying  industry.  The  quality 
of  dairy  cows  is  improving,  and  farmers  are  paying  better  attention  to 
the  feeding  of  their  stock,  especially  during  the  winter.  This  condition 
of  affairs  is  reflected  in  the  records  of  all  the  creameries  in  the  country, 
and  the  increased  butter  production  has  enabled  South  Africa  to  become 
practically  self-supporting  in  this  important  industry  and  to  look  forward 
to  the  development  of  an  export  trade.     War  conditions  have  practically 
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prevented  any  importation  of  foreign  butter  into  South  Africa,  and  in 
consequence  creameries  have  been  able  to  pay  high  prices  for  butter  fat, 
a  fact  which  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  factors  responsible  for  the 
great  strides  farmers  have  been  making  in  increasing  their  production. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  new  Areachap 
Copper  Mines,  Limited,  it  was  stated  that,  if  South  African  companies 
manufacturing  explosives  made  up  their  minds  to  use  the  pyrites  produced 
by  the  mine,  which  could  produce  sulphuric  acid  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  rich 
industry  might  be  developed.  It  was  thought  that  there  was  enough 
iron  pyrites  in  the  mine  of  the  necessary  strength  of  sulphur  to  supply 
South  Africa  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  South  African  trade  during  the  war  period 
is  the  fact  that,  unlike  most  other  commodities,  and  contrary  to  what 
has  been  the  experience  in  other  countries,  the  price  of  coal  has  not 
materially  advanced.  Through  this  circumstance  production  in  other 
industries  has  been  safeguarded  in  a  vital  manner.  A  short  fall  of 
20,000  tons  is  expected  by  Natal  producers  in  this  season's  sugar  output. 
The  question  of  co-ordinating  and  extending  scientific  and  technical 
research  in  connection  with  existing  and  potential  industries  is  receiving 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 
Union  into  line  with  the  other  Dominions  in  regard  to  the  development 
of  economic  resources. 

A  company  is  being  formed  in  Natal  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
banana  coffee,  banana  flour  and  other  fruit  products.  The  company  is 
also  acquiring  the  rights  of  a  patent  for  drying  fruit  and  vegetables.  It 
is  stated  for  this  system  that  peaches,  apricots  and  other  fruits  treated 
are  bright  and  clean-looking  instead  of  being  soiled  and  unpalatable 
looking,  as  they  often  are  when  sun-dried  (the  usual  system  of  dry 
preservation  in  South  Africa).  It  is  also  stated  that  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  when  evaporated  by  the  patent  process,  only  need  soaking  in 
water  to  restore  their  original  freshness.  The  company  also  intends  to 
erect  evaporators  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  to  which  farmers  can 
bring  their  fruit. 

Attention  is  now  being  directed  to  the  possibilities  of  the  "  loog  as,' 
which  is  the  ash  of  an  alkali  bush  (Mesembrianthemura  junceum)  that 
grows  extensively  in  many  parts  of  the  Karroo.  This  product  has  long 
been  known  to  be  rich  in  potash  (among  other  substances),  and  recent 
analyses  show  that,  on  its  potash  content  alone,  its  manurial  value  is 
about  double  the  normal  price  of  Kainit.  The  ash  also  contains  materials 
used  in  soap-making,  for  which  purpose  its  local  value  appears  to  vary 
between  3s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  150  lbs. ;  whilst  the  suggestion  is  also  made 
that  the  extraction  on  a  commercial  scale  should  be  undertaken  of  the 
almost  pure  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates  which  the  ash  contains,  as 
well  as  their  transformation  into  nitrates  and  cyanides. 

Speaking  at  a  recent  Agricultural  Congress  at  Kimberley  the 
President  of  the  Cape  Agricultural  Association,  Mr.  O.  W.  H.  Kohler, 
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said  that  one  of  the  most  important  questions  for  the  Union  to-day  was 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  industries.  The  country  had  a  large 
amount  of  natural  productions  which  should  be  utilised  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  now  imported.  He  instanced  the  large  amount  of  wool 
produced  and  exported — .£3,800,000 — within  seven  months,  and  in  South 
Africa  there  were  only  one  or  two  blanket  factories.  The  country, 
among  other  things,  was  exporting  bark,  £166,000  worth  in  the  last  seven 
months  (all  his  figures  were  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year). 
Surely  a  lot  of  this  might  be  used  in  turning  their  hides  into  leather,  but 
hides  and  skins  had  been  exported  to  the  value  of  over  one  million 
sterling.  Buchu  to  the  value  of  £17,000  had  been  exported.  Copper, 
an  article  much  in  demand,  to  the  value  of  £669,000.  Only  £757  worth 
of  cotton  had  been  exported,  but  that  was  a  growing  industry  and  should 
in  a  few  years  show  a  fair  export.  It  was  well  known  that  the  country  was 
rich  in  iron  ore,  but  as  yet  very  little  had  been  done  to  ensure  the  working 
of  these  ores.  He  considered  that  it  was  time  that  South  Africa  should 
utilise  its  natural  resources  for  its  own  benefit  and  not  send  the  raw 
products  of  the  country  oversea  to  be  returned  as  manufactured  articles. 
The  more  industries  that  were  started,  the  larger  would  be  the  industrial 
population,  who  in  their  turn  would  be  consumers  of  these  products  and 
so  the  country  would  expand. 

A  conference  of  representatives  of  the  poultry  industry  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union  has  been  sitting  at  Port  Elizabeth,  and  the  results  of  their 
deliberations  are  likely  to  prove  very  helpful  in  furthering  the  industry 
in  South  Africa.  Among  other  matters  of  importance  the  need  was 
emphasised  of  constituting  a  separate  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  charge  of  an  energetic  and  capable  official,  dealing  entirely 
with  poultry  farming,  including  both  the  technical  and  the  industrial  sides. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  also  on  the  question  of  extending  the 
system  of  egg  laying  competitions  under  proper  auspices.  In  the  course 
of  the  conference  the  Under-Secretary  for  Agriculture  foreshadowed 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  regulation  of  the  export  trade  in  eggs. 

It  is  reported  from  Graaf  Reinet,  in  the  Cape  Province,  that  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  best  grape  season  experienced  within  the  last  ten 
years.  All  varieties  promise  well,  with  the  exception  of  muscatels,  which 
have  been  nipped  by  a  late  frost. 

Oversea  Correspondents. 
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AN    EMPIRE    MIGRATION    POLICY 

The  appointment  of  a  Committee  "  to  consider  and  report  on 
the  measures  to  be  taken  for  settling  within  the  Empire  ex- 
soldiers  who  may  desire  to  emigrate  after  the  war"  will  be 
welcomed  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  Oversea  Dominions. 
At  first  sight  this  wording  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  measures 
in  question  were  to  be  limited  to  ex-soldiers,  but  that  point  has 
now  been  cleared  up,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
has  made  it  quite  clear  that  no  such  limitation  was  intended  and 
that  members  of  both  services  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry. 

The  Committee  are  also  invited  "  to  make  recommendations 
as  to  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  concert  with  the  Governments  of  the  States  and 
Dominions  for  the  constitution  of  a  central  authority  to  super- 
vise and  assist  such  emigration."  So  far  so  good.  But  in  my 
opinion  this  does  not  go  far  enough.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
central  authority  empowered  to  deal  not  only  with  the  emigra- 
tion of  ex-sailors  and  ex-soldiers,  but  with  the  migration  of 
women  and  children  as  well  as  of  lads  and  male  adults  not 
coming  under  the  head  of  sailors  and  soldiers.  In  other  words, 
a  central  authority,  or  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  an  Imperial  Migra- 
tion Board,  should  be  set  up  charged  with  directing,  controlling 
and  assisting  all  emigration  from  this  country.  This  has  been 
my  aim  for  more  years  than  I  care  to  remember,  and  unless  the 
reference  is  made  to  cover  the  entire  field  I  fear  a  great  oppor- 
tunity will  be  missed  of  placing  migration  within  the  Empire  on 
a  sound  and  permanent  footing, 
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With  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  view  of  the  Government 
on  the  matter,  I  placed  a  question  on  the  Order  Paper  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  the  answer  given  me  is  encouraging.  Its  effect  is  this : 
That  while  the  immediate  object  in  appointing  the  Committee 
was  to  supervise  and  assist  the  emigration  of  ex-sailors  and 
soldiers,  the  wider  question  "  will  have  due  consideration  at  a 
later  stage."  But  as  it  is  most  essential  to  avoid  delay  in  bring- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  to  fruition,  I  would 
again  urge  upon  Mr.  Long  the  necessity  of  the  Committee 
having  the  wider  question  placed  before  them  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Dominions  Koyal  Commission 
has  received  important  evidence  both  on  emigration  and  immi- 
gration, and  it  may  be  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
felt  that  as  this  Keport  had  not  been  circulated  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  limit  the  terms  of  the  Committee's  reference  in  the 
way  he  has  done,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  the  Commission  being  given  publicity  before  further  action 
was  taken.  Again,  it  would  be  open  to  the  Government  to  bring 
both  the  findings  of  the  Committee  with  regard  to  settling 
ex-sailors  and  soldiers,  and  those  of  the  Commission  with  regard 
to  migration  generally  before  the  Imperial  War  Conference, 
leaving  to  the  Conference  the  task  of  amalgamation.  For  myself, 
however,  I  would  prefer  that  the  amalgamation  were  done  by  the 
Committee,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  saving  of  time  which, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  solution 
of  the  migration  problem. 

As  to  the  composition  of  the  Committee  some  people  think  it 
too  large,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  have  been  smaller 
seeing  it  is  an  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee.  Anyone 
who  knows  Australia  knows  that  the  States  control  their  own 
lands,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the  State  Governments  the 
Commonwealth  Government  is  powerless  to  act.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  also  true  of  Canada,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  Committee  is  to  be  strengthened.  As  things 
were  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
for  Winnipeg  was  fully  qualified  to  represent  the  entire  Dominion 
of  Canada,  he  certainly  could  not  be  taken  to  represent  those 
Provinces  owning  their  own  lands  unless  the  Governments  in 
question  had  specially  delegated  their  powers  to  him,  and  this, 
I  am  informed,  has  not  been  done.  When  the  further  additions 
are  made,  we  shall  have,  at  any  rate,  a  representative  body  of 
Empire,  and  with  so  experienced  and  capable  a  Chairman  as  Lord 
Tennyson  I  look  forward  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence  to  the 
result  of  the  Committee's  deliberations. 
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For  years  I  have  urged  upon  successive  Secretaries  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  the  importance  to  the  Empire  of  directing  the 
attention  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  question  of  Imperial  migration. 
But  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
went  to  Downing  Street  that  my  proposals  met  with  sympathy, 
much  less  encouragement.  Even  the  late  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
ardent  Imperialist  as  he  was,  failed  to  appreciate  either  the 
necessity  or  advisability  of  inaugurating,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Dominion  Governments,  a  State-aided  policy  of  migration  within 
the  Empire.  Instead  of  regarding  a  constant  flow  of  migrants 
from  the  Homeland  to  the  Dominions  as  an  essential  factor  in 
our  Imperial  policy,  no  Government,  Unionist  or  Liberal,  has 
given  the  matter  the  slightest  consideration.  It  may,  of  course, 
be  argued  that  Governments  do  not  legislate  to  suit  individual 
opinion,  but  rather  the  opinions  of  the  people  they  represent,  and 
that  as  no  section  of  the  electorate  has  ever  pressed  the  subject 
of  Imperial  migration,  it  was  no  part  of  their  duty  to  make  it  a 
plank  in  our  Imperial  policy.  To  such  an  argument  there  is  no 
answer,  seeing  that  Tariff  Eeformers,  Free  Traders  and  Socialists 
have  each  and  all  been  found  in  the  opposition  camp,  while  for 
years  no  Trades  Union  Congress  was  complete  that  did  not  pass 
a  resolution  against  migration  in  any  form  whatsoever. 

At  the  Imperial  Conference  in  1907  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  different  state  of  feeling, 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  on  the  same  occasion,  speaking  as  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  made  the  very  patriotic  offer,  in 
respect  to  a  joint  scheme  of  migration,  "  that  if  the  Imperial 
Government  are  prepared  to  assist  us  financially  we  should  be 
only  too  glad  to  co-operate  with  them."  But  it  was  all  in  vain, 
and  Mr.  Burns,  acting  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Government, 
banged,  barred,  and  bolted  the  door  on  joint  action  by  pointing 
out,  in  the  first  place,  that  Votes  of  money  for  emigration  pur- 
poses were  opposed  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  secondly  that  State-aided  emigration  was  not  favour- 
ably regarded  by  the  Mother  Country.  Thus  the  policy  of 
apathy  continued,  and  thousands  of  men  and  women,  who,  if 
they  had  received  some  assistance  from  the  State,  might  still 
have  remained  citizens  of  the  British  Empire,  passed  annually 
from  this  country  to  the  United  States  of  America.  All  that  the 
Imperial  Government  has  ever  done  to  help  the  Dominions  in 
securing  for  themselves  a  British-born  population  has  been  to 
distribute  literature  and  give  information  through  the  agency  of 
the  Emigrants'  Information  Office ;  and  here  one  may,  perhaps, 
point  out  that  Lord  Harcourt,  when  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  was  careful  to  make  it  clear  to  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  information  given  in  this  way  was  not  to  be  regarded  as 
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official.     One  could  expand  the  story,  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  how  contrary  it  is  to  the  true  idea  of  imperialism. 

But  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  and  if  I  read  the 
writing  on  the  wall  correctly  a  radical  change  is  pending.  The  war 
has  brought  home  both  to  the  Government  and  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  the  possession  of  an  Empire  demands  an  imperial, 
and  not  an  insular,  policy,  and  that  one  of  our  first  reforms  must 
be  to  bring  into  being  and  to  keep  in  being  a  programme  of 
imperial  emigration  worked  conjointly  by  the  Home  and  Dominion 
Governments.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  whereas 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  the  great  majority  of  our  emigrants 
were  civilians,  after  demobilisation  we  shall  be  dealing,  for  the 
most  part,  with  ex-sailors  and  soldiers,  men  who  have  risked 
their  lives,  not  to  defend  one  part  of  the  Empire,  but  the  Empire 
as  a  whole.  No  Government,  no  people,  can  refuse  these  men 
assistance  should  they  wish  to  settle  in  the  Dominions.  Men 
who  have  lived  the  lives  of  soldiers  for  two  or  more  years  are  not 
likely  to  settle  down  easily  again  to  the  desk  and  the  counter. 
They  will  want  to  go  where  life  is  freer  and  class  distinctions 
not  so  plainly  marked  as  in  the  Old  Country.  They  will  desire 
to  carve  out  careers  for  themselves  in  countries  where  they  know 
that  in  due  course  they  will  possess  a  homestead  of  their  own 
and  see  their  children  well  placed  before  the  evening  of  life 
overtakes  them.  Our  duty  is  plain.  It  is  this.  To  see  that 
these  men  are  given  all  possible  help  and  not  to  let  them  drift  for 
want  of  that  help  to  countries  outside  the  British  Empire. 

We  now  know  that  Empire  land  settlement  is  to  be  a  theme 
for  discussion  at  the  approaching  Imperial  War  Conference,  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  with  statesmen  like  Lord  Milner, 
Lord  Curzon,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  Mr.  Walter  Long  as  advisers 
to  the  Government,  any  suggestion  that  may  be  made  for  joint 
action  will  receive  from  the  authorities  on  this  side  a  most 
cordial  welcome.  But  Empire  land  settlement  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  arranged  in  a  day  or  a  year.  It  will  require  constant  watching. 
Not  only  must  there  be  careful  selection,  but  the  selection  must 
be  a  continuing  operation.  That  being  so,  suitable  and  efficient 
machinery  must  be  set  up.  The  Emigrants'  Information  Office 
must  go,  and  in  its  place  we  must  have,  as  Mr.  Long  points  out, 
a  central  authority  with,  I  trust,  executive  powers,  and  this  board 
must  be  composed,  not  alone  of  nominees  from  this  side,  but  of 
representatives  of  the  Dominions  especially  appointed  for  the 
purpose. 

Emigration  and  immigration  must  be  considered  together, 
the  problem  is  indivisible.  Moreover  it  is  an  Imperial  problem, 
using  the  term  imperial  in  its  wider  sense,  that  of  Empire.  In 
this  country  both  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  emigration 
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have  continually  lost  sight  of  its  imperial  aspect.  Similarly  in 
the  matter  of  immigration  the  Dominion  Governments  have  been 
mainly  influenced  by  local  issues.  Instead  of  attacking  the 
problem  as  an  entity,  both  sides  have  insisted  on  dividing  it  into 
two  parts ;  the  one  have  discussed  and  discussed  only,  the  points 
for  and  against  emigration,  the  other  those,  and  those  only,  for 
and  against  immigration.  There  has  been  no  platform  common 
to  the  Motherland  and  the  Dominions.  No  policy  common  to 
the  Government  at  Home  and  the  Dominion  Governments 
oversea. 

An  American  said  once  to  me,  "You  British  are  a  singular 
people,  you  annex  half  the  world  and  yet  take  no  interest  in  its 
development."  There  is  a  good  deal  in  this  remark.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  any  other  Power  would  have  adopted  the 
suicidal  policy  the  British  Government  has  followed  in  the 
matter  of  emigration  ?  No  man  of  business  would  have  treated 
his  own  property  in  the  same  way.  Why,  then,  should  the 
nation  allow  its  inheritance  to  remain  practically  untenanted, 
and  its  lands  to  a  very  large  extent  untilled. 

I  have  no  doubt  some  critics  will  say,  "  After  the  war  is  over 
we  shall  want  every  man  we  can  get  to  go  on  the  land  in  this 
country  and  to  maintain  and  increase  home  industries?  We 
cannot  let  our  '  best '  people  emigrate."  Such  critics  pre-suppose 
that  no  one  will  want  to  emigrate.  They  forget  that  history 
repeats  itself,  that  after  the  South  African  war  emigration 
statistics  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  And  so  it  will  be  when 
the  present  campaign  is  over.  As  soon  as  peace  is  proclaimed 
we  shall  see  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  volume  of  migration 
this  country  has  ever  known.  The  task  then  that  lies  before 
the  Government  in  conjunction  with  the  Governments  oversea  is 
to  see  that  the  emigrants  are  directed  to  the  Dominions  and  not 
left  to  drift  to  the  United  States  of  America.  If  we  are  to 
consider  the  requirements  of  this  country  alone  then  we  must  say 
good-bye  to  Empire,  and  insular  policy  is  not  compatible  with 
an  Empire  policy.  If  we  are  to  think  imperially  we  must  act 
imperially. 

If  we  are  to  be  Empire  builders  we  cannot  at  the  same  time 
be  "  little  Englanders."  Eemember  in  this  country  we  have 
something  like  120,000  square  miles  of  territory  inhabited,  at  the 
outbreak  of  war,  by  45,000,000,  or  about  370  persons  to  the 
square  mile ;  that  Australia  with  its  3,000,000  square  miles  had 
barely  5,000,000  inhabitants  or  one  and  a  half  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  while  Canada  with  territory  extending  over  3,700,000 
square  miles  held  only  7,500,000  people  or  roughly  two  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  Assuming  then  that  each  of  these  parts  of 
the  British  Empire  has  suffered  proportionately  by  the  war,  it  is 
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clear  that  Canada  and  Australia  will  require  population  far  more 
than  the  Mother  Country,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  should  be 
our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  make  up  that  shortage  as  far  as  it  is 
in  our  power  to  do  so. 

Then  we  have  the  widows  and  orphans  of  men  who  have 
fallen  in  the  war  to  consider.  No  doubt  we  shall  be  told  these 
women  have  their  pensions,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  remain  in  the 
Old  Country  and  bring  up  their  children  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  fathers.  But  cannot  these  children  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  fathers  just  as  well  in  the  Dominions  as  in  the  Motherland  ? 
To  my  mind  the  Government  should  give  every  opportunity  to 
these  women  of  emigrating.  Oversea  they  would  find  suitable 
occupations  awaiting  them  and  probably  re-marry,  when  their 
pensions  would  lapse,  but  each  would  receive  a  gratuity  equal  to 
two  years'  pay  by  way  of  dowry.  Meanwhile  their  children 
would  grow  up  in  circumstances  and  under  conditions  more 
promising  than  would  be  possible  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
if  they  remained  here.  We  must  remember  also  that  with  the 
return  of  the  men  the  women  who  have  taken  their  places  are 
bound  by  the  terms  of  their  agreement  to  surrender  their  posts. 
That  work  will  be  found  for  all  women  thus  retrenched  can 
hardly  be  expected,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  many  of  those 
thrown  out  of  employment  will  migrate  to  the  Dominions 
oversea. 

And  now  let  me  glance  at  the  more  recent  statements  made 
by  the  Prime  Ministers  and  other  oversea  statesmen  who  have 
recently  visited  or  are  still  visiting  this  country.  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  discuss  Imperial  migration  with  most  of  them, 
and  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  is  that  a  very  general  opinion 
exists  that  the  policy  here  and  the  policy  overseas  need  over- 
hauling and  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  There  is  also  general 
agreement  as  to  the  suggestion  that  a  scheme  of  Empire  Land 
Settlement  should  be  evolved,  and  that  the  present  attitude  of 
the  Imperial  Government  towards  financial  assistance  requires 
reconsideration  with  the  object  of  enabling  emigrants  after  the 
war  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  facilities  for  settlement 
which  the  Dominions  afford. 

The  key-note  of  what  should  be  the  new  Imperial  policy  was 
struck  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
from  Canada.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  "  Seek  settlers 
of  British  stock."  It  will  be  wise  for  Canada  [said  the  Duke]  to 
insist  on  having  immigrants  of  British  stock.  You  have  reason 
to  know  how  you  can  depend  on  British  stock.  They  have 
proved  their  splendid  valour  on  many  a  battlefield.  At  present 
many  in  Canada  are  of  alien  stock.  They  had  better  be  from  the 
Old  Country,  whence  they  bring  the  best  traditions  and  are  loyal 
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to  sovereign  and  Empire.  To  this  sound  and  patriotic  sentiment 
Sir  Thomas  "White,  Finance  Minister  of  Canada,  has  added  the 
following  striking  pronouncement :  "  This  war  has  enabled  us 
to  realise  more  than  ever  before  the  value  of  our  nationals  to  the 
Empire.  The  majority  of  the  first  30,000  men  who  enlisted  in 
Canada  for  the  war  were  of  British  stock,  men  who  had  migrated 
to  Canada  from  the  Old  Country  and  had  responded  at  the  first 
call  to  arms  in  defence  of  the  Empire.  That  sort  of  migration  is 
the  backbone  of  the  Empire.  So  far  we  have  been  too  cosmo- 
politan. Now  we  are  facing  a  world  of  changed  conditions,  and 
are  compelled  to  realise  the  value  of  British  stock  to  the  Empire 
in  times  of  national  emergency.  Hence  the  importance  of 
promoting  the  migration  of  our  own  nationals  to  our  own 
Dominions."  Here  we  have  in  a  few  forcible  sentences  the  true 
Imperial  idea,  the  true  spirit  of  Empire. 

In  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Hughes,  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  on  the  question  of  emigration 
and  immigration  within  the  Empire  after  the  war,  he  said : 
"  These  are  matters  of  transcending  importance  both  to  Great 
Britain  and  to  the  Dominions."  But  he  was  careful  to  add  that 
what  Australia  wanted  was  settlers  on  the  land.  "  Our  cities  are 
already  congested."  On  the  question  that  emigration  and  immi- 
gration should  be  financed  and  controlled  jointly  by  the  Home 
and  Dominion  Governments  acting  together,  he  was  most  sym- 
pathetic, and  went  so  far  as- to  express  the  opinion  that  if  any 
common  plan  could  be  arranged  it  should  be  adopted. 

But  Mr.  Hughes  was  not  only  mindful  of  the  development 
of  Australia,  he  was  equally  concerned  about  its  defence;  and 
speaking  at  Adelaide  immediately  after  his  arrival  from  the  Old 
Country  he  said  : 

They  had  written  up  on  their  topmost  minaret  "  "White 
Australia,"  and  they  were,  as  it  were,  but  a  drop  in  the 
ocean.  Ranged  around  them  were  countless  millions  of 
coloured  races,  and  Australia  had  but  5,000,000.  How  were 
they  to  be  saved  ?  What  futility  it  would  be  to  emblazon  on 
our  banners  "This  is  a  White  Australia"  if  they  were 
not  prepared  to  fight  for  it.  The  day  might  come,  but  in 
its  fondest  promise  was  yet  far  distant,  when  Australia 
would  be  able  to  stand  by  herself.  That  day,  however,  would 
never  come  unless  it  were  possible  to  bring  into  this  country 
something  more  than  a  mere  guard  sprinkled  round  the  sea- 
board.    If  Australia  was  to  be  held,  it  must  be  peopled. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hughes  will  be  able  to 
attend  the  Imperial  War  Conference,  and  I  hope  he  may  be 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Cook,  who  preceded  him  in  office.  In 
Mr.  Cook  we  have  another  ardent  Imperialist  and  one  who  takes 
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the  greatest  interest  in  Imperial  migration.  Six  months  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  he  made  a  statement  on  Australian  immigra- 
tion for  publication  in  the  Morning  Post,  "  My  view  of  immi- 
gration," he  said,  "is  that  it  is  an  investment  and  not  dead 
money  in  any  sense  of  the  term."  His  idea  then  was  that  the 
Commonwealth  should  concentrate  on  the  work  in  the  Mother 
Country,  leaving  to  the  States  the  task  of  receiving  the  immi- 
grants and  placing  them  in  employment.  To  him  was  due  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  immigration  scheme  by  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  will  view 
favourably  the  extension  of  his  idea  to  a  joint  scheme  between 
the  Dominions  and  the  Motherland. 

In  the  statement  referred  to  he  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia  is  the  most  unpopulated 
and  the  most  vulnerable  portion  of  the  Australian  Continent. 

Migration  [he  added]  concentrated  on  the  northern 
coasts  of  Australia  is  needed  for  defence  considerations  alone, 
quite  apart  from  any  other  question.  With  regard  to  the 
Northern  Territory  I  am  hoping  to  link  up  an  immigration 
scheme  with  the  construction  of  railways.  Our  plan  is  to 
lay  out  farms  for  immigrants  along  the  lines  of  the  railways, 
and  induce  the  men  who  work  on  the  construction  of  the 
lines  to  take  up  the  farms  and  develop  them  whilst  they  are 
engaged  in  the  railway  work.  They  could  then  settle  on 
the  farms  as  soon  as  the  section  of  the  railway  on  which 
they  were  engaged  was  completed.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  are  at  present  lying  idle,  and  we  shall  make  a  free 
gift  of  these  allotments. 

This  is  a  scheme  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Imperial 
War  Conference  when  the  question  of  Empire  Land  Settlement 
comes  up  for  consideration. 

Eeferring  to  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  allowing  so  many  emigrants  to  go  to  the  United  States 
of  America  instead  of  assisting  them  to  settle  in  the  Dominions, 
Mr.  Deakin,  at  that  time  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth, 
said  at  the  Imperial  Conference  in  1907 :  "  We  look  upon 
emigration  to  foreign  countries  as  drawing  the  life-blood  of  the 
Empire ;  we  cannot  consent  to  see  people  passing  away  from  it 
who  ought  to  remain  upholding  the  flag."  I  had  a  short  talk 
with  Mr.  Deakin  on  this  and  kindred  matters  when  he  was  over 
here  a  few  weeks  since  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  I  found 
him  the  same  grand  Imperialist  he  has  ever  been  and  anxious  to 
give  me  further  views  on  the  subject  of  Imperial  migration,  but 
his  doctor  had  forbidden  him  to  enter  into  public  matters,  and  so 
I  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  a  very  brief  conversation. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  that  at  last  there  seemed  to  be  some  hope  of 
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the  sentiments  he  had  expressed  so  often  being  fulfilled,  and  he 
was  heart  and  soul  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint  scheme 
between  the  Home  and  Dominion  Governments.  He  was  much 
struck  with  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech  on  the  subject  of  migration, 
and  although  he  did  not  know  then  that  the  Imperial  War  Con- 
ference had  been  fixed,  he  was  most  anxious  to  see  an  early  solution 
of  a  problem  so  vital  to  us  as  a  nation,  so  vital  to  us  as  a  race. 

Mr.  Bryan,  the  Queensland  Premier,  when  I  called  to  see  him 
a  few  months  ago,  was  equally  intent  on  peopling  Australia  with 
British  stock.  He  impressed  upon  me  the  importance  of  men 
going  out  to  Australia  being  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  Colonial 
conditions,  and  mentioned  that  his  Government  was  making 
arrangements  for  that  training.  But,  he  added,  the  emigrants 
from  the  Old  Country  must  come  out  with  some  little  provision 
for  themselves.  The  Queensland  Government  are  willing  to 
provide  the  land ;  all  that  the  settlers  need  is  a  little  money.  If 
the  Imperial  Government  were  to  lend  the  money  to  enable  the 
Queensland  Government  to  construct  their  railways  through  the 
land,  that  would  be  a  material  help  to  the  settlement  of  British 
soldiers. 

Mr.  Massey,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  is  equally  keen 
on  promoting  the  migration  of  our  ex-sailors  and  soldiers  to  the 
Dominions.  Discussing  the  general  aspect  of  the  position  after 
the  War,  he  said  : 

I  hope  the  British  people  will  not  sit  down  with  their 
hands  folded  and  allow  our  best  blood,  stamina,  and  produc- 
tive power  to  drift  away  to  foreign  shores  without  doing 
something  to  keep  them  under  the  Union  Jack.  This  loss  of 
our  manhood  is  the  most  serious  matter  to  the  Empire,  and 
something  must  be  done  to  keep  our  citizens  within  our  own 
Imperial  gates.  To  British  citizens  desiring  a  home  beyond 
the  seas  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  New  Zealand 
will  welcome  them,  Australia  and  Canada  will  welcome  them. 
We  shall  have  need  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  every  ounce  of 
man-power  we  possess  or  can  obtain  to  build  up,  strengthen, 
and  consolidate  the  Empire.  Some  arrangements  should  be 
made  by  the  Imperial  Government,  acting  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Dominions,  to  offer  all  possible  inducements  to 
intending  immigrants  to  stay  in  countries  under  the  British 
flag,  and  thus  strengthen  the  Empire  instead  of  other 
countries,  which,  though  neutral  now,  may  not  be  so  in  the 
future. 

Sir  Joseph  Ward,  late  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand  and 
now  Finance  Minister,  is  in  full  agreement  with  me  that  after  the 
war  there  will  be  emigration  on  a  large  scale  from  the  Mother 
Country,  and  like  Mr.  Massey  and  the  other  oversea  statesmen  I 
have  mentioned,  he  is  anxious  to  see  that  our  emigrants  go  to 
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some  portion  of  the  British  Empire  and  not  to  any  outside 
country.  "  If  you  transfer  a  Britisher  from  the  homeland  to 
Australia,  Canada,  or  New  Zealand,  he  still  remains  a  citizen  of 
the  Empire ;  he  is  there  to  help  make  the  Empire  greater  and 
stronger  in  every  possible  way."     Proceeding,  he  said : 

Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  in  my  opinion 
thousands  of  men  who  have  left  this  country  to  take  their 
part  in  the  war  will  never  return  to  take  up  their  former 
occupations.  These  men  are  going  to  try  and  carve  out  a 
career  for  themselves  in  the  oversea  countries  ;  many  of  them 
have  themselves  written  to  me  and  explained  their  ambitions 
in  this  direction.  But  I  should  like  to  point  out  and  to 
emphasise  that  the  emigration  problem  is  not  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  oversea  countries  alone,  it  must  be  considered  and 
dealt  with  by  the  Government  of  this  country  and  the 
Governments  of  the  countries  oversea  acting  conjointly  and 
acting  together. 

The  present  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  I  have  known 
a  long  time  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  aspirations 
expressed  by  the  oversea  Ministers  whose  opinions  I  have  quoted, 
while  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  now  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  has  told  us  that  "  we  must  give  to  the  men  who  are 
fighting  our  battles  the  best  chance  of  the  widest  outlook 
available  for  them."  Nor  did  he  let  the  matter  rest  there ;  he 
forged  another  link  in  the  Imperial  chain.  In  his  opinion,  and 
he  gave  it  openly  and  without  reserve,  "  much  blame  will  attach 
to  the  Government,  whatever  it  is,  if  two  things  are  not  made 
certain :  that  whatever  emigration  does  take  place  after  the  war 
shall  be  within  the  British  Empire,  and  shall  not  lessen  the 
strength  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  ;  and  that  whatever  emigration 
there  is  to  be  shall  take  place  under  the  best  conditions  for  the 
men  who  have  fought  our  battles."  No  clearer  statement  is 
wanted  than  this ;  in  it  we  have  the  true  inwardness  of  Imperialism 
and  a  sound  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  fabric  of  a  recon- 
structed Empire. 

Before  Imperial  migration  can  be  placed  on  a  sound  footing 
two  essentials  must  be  recognised,  and  recognised  alike  by  the 
Home  and  Dominion  Governments  :  that  we  have  an  Empire  to 
develop  and  defend,  that  migration  is  not  an  insular  but  an 
Empire  problem.  If  British  stock  is  to  be  attracted  to  the 
Dominions,  the  oversea  Governments  must  offer  their  settlers 
greater  advantages  than  foreign  countries  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Imperial  Government  must  be  prepared  to  grant  financial 
assistance  for  migration  purposes. 

Moreover,  the  activities  of  the  home  authorities  and  those  of 
the   Dominion   authorities  must   be   unified.     I   do  not  suggest 
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any  interference  with  local  economy,  but  the  linking  up  of  the 
machinery  here  and  the  machinery  overseas  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  ensure  success.  Union  spells  strength.  Separation  dissipates 
energy.  No  country  has  experienced  the  force  of  these  maxims 
in  a  greater  measure  than  the  British  Dominions,  and  what  has 
proved  so  advantageous  in  political  organisation  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  equally  advantageous  in  regard  to  migration. 

The  Editoe. 

SETTLEMENT  PLANS   IN   CANADA 

The  Natural  Resources  Department  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  is  steadily  progressing  with  its  work  of  preparing  "  ready-made  " 
farms  for  returned  soldiers.  The  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  work  of 
preparing  1,000  farms  will  be  realised  when  it  is  noted  that  it  involves 
building  1,000  houses  and  1,000  barns,  constructing  1,300  miles  of  fence, 
digging  1,000  wells  and  breaking  and  cultivating  50,000  acres.  The 
buildings  will  require  about  20,000,000  feet  of  timber  for  erection 
purposes.  The  preparation  of  the  farms  will  entail  an  expenditure  of 
about  £700,000.  An  examining  committee  will  select  the  prospective 
farmers.  There  will  be  inspectors  and  advisers  to  help  the  soldiers  from 
the  time  they  enter  on  the  land.  Under  the  improved  farm  scheme  160 
acres  may  be  allowed  to  a  settler,  and  under  the  assisted  colonisation 
scheme  as  many  as  320  acres  may  be  allowed  on  easy  terms. 

The  Ontario  Government  has  recently  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  launching  its  soldier  settlement  scheme.  The  extent  to  which 
it  has  been  thought  out  in  detail  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  single  men 
without  farm  experience  will  be  first  boarded  and  educated  at  a  Govern- 
ment training  centre  in  the  locality  in  which  the  Crown  lands  offered  for 
settlement  are  available.  Those  who  have  had  experience  and  married 
men  with  families  will  find  buildings  ready  for  them  and  be  assisted  with 
food,  seed  and  supplies.  There  will  be  a  demonstration  farm  in  their 
neighbourhood  and  the  use  of  implements  afforded,  while  expert  agri- 
culturists will  be  at  their  service  to  advise  as  to  the  most  suitable  crops, 
etc.,  to  plant,  the  best  methods  of  handling  dairy  products  and  live 
stock.  It  is  hoped  that  this  great  land  settlement  scheme  will  benefit 
and  attract  not  only  returning  Canadian  soldiers,  but  any  man  of  British 
birth  who  intends  making  a  new  start  after  the  war  with  a  view  of 
owning  enough  land  to  support  a  family  and  provide  them  with  better 
opportunities  than  are  likely  to  exist  elsewhere.  To  provide  comfortable 
homes  at  nominal  rentals  for  the  widows  and  children  and  other  depen- 
dents of  Canadian  soldiers  who  fall  serving  their  country,  a  donation  of 
$100,000  has  been  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Gage  of  Toronto.  The 
intention  is  to  use  this  gift  in  the  erection  of  an  apartment  house  to 
accommodate  at  least  fifty  families.  The  feature  of  the  homes  will  be 
the  provision  that  will  be  made  for  caring  for  the  children  of  occupants, 
who,  deprived  of  their  bread-winners,  will  find  it  necessary  to  engage  in 
some  kind  of  employment. 
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THE    WAR    AND    AFTER 

SOME   THOUGHTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

In  the  January  number  of  this  Eeview  I  ventured  to  indicate 
briefly  the  essential  conditions  precedent  to  a  peace  with  Germany, 
and  may  fairly  claim  to  have  anticipated  completely  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Allied  Note  published  on  January  12.  Kecent 
events  and  the  coming  of  an  Imperial  War  Conference  afford 
ample  reason  for  developing  and  defining  those  proposals  which 
more  directly  affect  the  British  nation. 

In  one  point  particularly  we  can  welcome  the  counsels  of  the 
younger  States  of  this  Empire.  They  will  counteract  the  spirit 
of  doubt  and  compromise  which  ever  broods  over  the  diplomatic 
conferences  of  Europe.  For  though  the  language  of  the  Allied 
statesmen  is  proud  and  firm,  experience  teaches  us  to  distrust  it 
in  its  final  application.  Diplomacy  has  so  long  treated  language 
as  a  medium  for  concealing  thought,  that  it  forgets  its  value  in 
revealing  the  true  intention.  The  cruder  politician  of  Canada 
or  Australia  has  no  such  tradition  of  finesse  behind  him  ;  and  if 
this  fact  has  its  drawbacks  it  also  tends  to  strength  and  decision. 
An  astute  civil  servant  when  asked  last  spring  how  it  was  that 
Mr.  Hughes  made  so  much  greater  an  impression  in  England 
than  he  had  ever  made  in  Australia  replied,  "  Because  he  says 
just  what  he  thinks  and  what  other  people  are  thinking."  In 
this  country  politics  and  officialdom  have  sapped  the  foundation 
of  straightforward  statement.  This  opens  the  door  for  the 
action  of  a  flabby  sentiment  which  is  a  living  danger  in  a  great 
crisis. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  remarkable  letters  of  "  P  "  in  the  Times 
of  1900:  "If  only  we  had  known  that  England  was  resolute," 
was  their  burthen,  "  the  Boer  war  would  never  have  happened." 
There  is  a  great  wisdom  at  times  in  stating  demands  without 
shadow  of  uncertainty. 

Now  the  Allied  Note  covers  just  the  minimum  of  essential 
demands :  it  is  not  so  complete  that  it  is  superfluous  to  dot 
the  i-s. 
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If  it  be  objected  that  it  is  premature  to  discuss  details  of 
peace  when  we  have  not  won  the  fighting,  my  reply  is  that  a 
true  conception  of  the  essentials  of  a  lasting  peace  is  the  measure 
of  the  coming  struggle.  Such  definition  of  present  aims  is  quite 
distinct  from  schemes  of  reconstruction  and  thoughts  of  trade 
after  the  war.  These  do  in  a  large  measure  divert  the  attention 
from  the  real  issue.  With  impatience  recently  I  have  listened  to 
discussions  where  men  big  in  the  commercial  world  were  worrying 
themselves  as  to  the  outburst  of  German  competition  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  when,  if  we  do  our  duty,  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
such  competition  should  be  active  for  some  years.  The  effect, 
though  perhaps  not  the  object,  of  just  terms  of  peace  will  be  to 
leave  Germany  too  much  engaged  in  her  own  reconstruction  to 
trouble  with  the  outside  world.  But  such  peace-terms  will  not, 
cannot,  be  accepted  until  either  hope  has  left  the  German  rulers 
or  conviction  of  defeat  has  come  home  to  the  German  people. 
And  neither  is  likely  to  happen  till  after  renewed  efforts  of 
desperate  character  and  diabolical  conception.  We  must  steel 
ourselves  to  a  tremendous  struggle.  To  realise  the  need  of  our 
own  effort  we  must  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  terms  which 
we  are  bound  to  require  from  Germany. 

Once  more  the  main  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  Germany's 
war  was  a  wanton  crime  against  humanity.  The  present 
Emperor  of  Germany  has  outdone  his  ancestor  Frederic  the 
Great  in  1740.  "  Mutato  nomine  de  tefabula"  Of  Wilhelm  II. 
it  can  be  said  in  Macaulay's  words  ("  Essay  on  Frederic  the  Great ") 
that  he  "  had  fully  determined  to  commit  the  great  crime  of 
violating  his  plighted  faith  and  of  plunging  all  Europe  into  a 
long  and  desolating  war,  and  all  this  for  no  end  whatever  except 
that  he  might  extend  his  dominions  and  see  his  name  in  the 
gazettes."  This  decision  was  aggravated  by  a  purely  gratuitous 
attack  on  Belgium.  To  cite  the  recent  reply  of  the  Belgian 
Government  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
"  Overnight  without  plausible  warrant  her  neutrality  was  violated, 
her  territory  was  invaded "  ;  and  despite  the  admission  of  the 
wrong  by  the  German  Chancellor  "  the  Germans  after  occupying 
Belgian  territory  .  .  .  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country  by 
exactions  .  .  .  deliberately  ruined  its  industries,  destroyed  whole 
towns,  and  put  to  death  or  imprisoned  a  considerable  number  of 
inhabitants."  This  is  the  language  of  studied  moderation.  For 
in  fact  Germany  from  the  outset  of  her  operations  abandoned 
herself  to  a  series  of  brutalities  and  abominations  which  could 
only  proceed  from  a  people  radically  depraved.  (Comp.  De 
Halsalle,  '  Degenerate  Germany,'  Lond.  1916.)  The  many 
instances  of  calculated  enormities  have  already  taken  volumes 
to  record.     They  are  at  this  moment  sufficiently  brought  into 
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relief  by  the  reckless  wickedness  of  the  submarine  campaign. 
The  responsibility  which  rests  on  the  Allies,  indeed  on  the  whole 
world,  in  respect  of  the  punishment  of  these  crimes  is  embodied 
in  a  brief  sentence  towards  the  close  of  Major  Corbett  Smith's 
'  Eetreat  from  Mons ' :  "  I  hold  it,"  he  says,  "  to  be  the  sacred  duty 
of  every  man  and  woman  who  can  use  a  pen  to  advantage  .  .  . 
to  cry  from  the  housetops  what  is  this  foul  thing  that  Germany 
has  thrust  upon  the  world,  and  to  show  the  people  why  and  how 
civilisation  must  crush  it  out  for  ever." 

It  were  doubtless  the  ideal  that  the  Allies  should  bring  before 
their  Courts  the  authors  of  all  those  crimes,  from  the  rulers  and 
generals  downwards,  and  try  them  in  the  face  of  Europe,  as  once 
an  English  king  was  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  his  country. 
But  this  is  an  ideal  which  can  hardly  be  attained ;  and  it  would 
be  useless  so  long  as  it  had  not  the  full  concurrence  of  the  deluded 
German  people.  At  present  the  greater  part  of  the  German 
nation  must  be  considered  as  definitely  involved  in  the  acts  of  its 
rulers.  For  although  the  utterances  of  the  local  press  are  no 
evidence  of  popular  thought,  they  indirectly  bind  the  people  who 
suffer  them.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  the  last  two  years 
that  the  German  newspapers  are  absolutely  controlled  by  the 
central  government.  What  that  government  wish  them  to  say, 
that  and  that  only  they  say.  The  mind  of  the  people  has  been 
surrendered  to  the  ruling  class,  who  exploit  it  through  the  press 
till  there  is  no  outlet  for  popular  thought  in  Germany  short  of 
insurrection.  The  prophets  prophesy  falsely  and  the  people  love 
to  have  it  so.  Moreover  the  basis  of  the  attack  on  European 
peace  is  organised  on  lines  which  compromise  the  whole  nation. 
Only  now  have  we  realised  that  Italy  in  declaring  war  was 
delivering  herself  from  a  yoke  which  was  yearly  being  riveted 
tighter.  The  industrial  penetration  which  Hauser's  *  remarkable 
book  has  revealed  to  us  was  designed  to  sap  the  vitals  of  nations. 
It  has  gravely  affected  neighbouring  neutrals;  it  has  become  a 
canker  in  the  system  of  the  United  States ;  it  has  recently  been 
stated  that  the  poison  was  rapidly  spreading  even  in  Canada.  In 
all  this  the  German  people  are  involved  with  their  government, 
and  they  must  face  the  penalty.  An  adequate  penalty,  as  the 
Allied  Note  clearly  lays  down,  involves  reparation  for  wrongs 
done  and  guarantees  for  future  good  behaviour. 

The  reinstatement  of  Belgium  and  Serbia,  of  Luxembourg  and 
Poland,  of  Montenegro  and  Eumania — the  restoration  of  those 
territories  which  belong  by  right  to  France  and  to  Italy  require 
no  discussion  here.  The  Note  of  the  Allies  has  written  all  this 
plainly  on  the  record.  How  necessary  was  that  plain  speaking 
is  shown  by  the  howl  of  execration  with  which  the  Kaiser  and 
*  '  Les  Methodes  Allemandes,'  etc.    Paris,  1915, 
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his  semi-official  mouthpieces  have  greeted  the  idea.  But  that  is 
not  all  that  justice  requires.  So  far  back  as  the  autumn  of  1914 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  sketching  for  the  benefit  of  a  neutral 
community  an  outline  of  the  fair  terms  which  the  Allies  should 
demand.  The  neutrals  received  it  with  scepticism.  "  Kemember," 
they  said,  "  that  we  are  not  so  confident  of  your  victory  as  you 
seem  to  be."  A  year  later  the  proposals  were  reproduced  at  much 
greater  length  in  an  article  by  a  former  member  of  the  then 
government  in  the  daily  press.*  It  may  be  presumed  that  they 
represented  with  some  accuracy  the  views  of  the  Government  at 
the  time. 

These  statements  contained  a  condition  to  which  special 
attention  should  be  directed,  viz.,  the  restoration  to  Denmark  of 
the  Duchy  of  Schleswig :  this  implies  the  consequent  inter- 
nationalisation  of  the  Kiel  Canal.  It  is  perhaps  a  novel  item  in 
peace  terms  that  anything  should  be  done  for  a  neutral ;  but  if 
we  are  to  regard  the  Allies  as  representing  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  justice,  and  in  their  name  exacting  reparation  from  the 
wrongdoer,  few  wrongs  call  more  loudly  for  judgment  than  that 
of  Denmark  in  1864,  especially  when  reparation  is  closely  bound 
up  with  the  possibility  of  a  guarantee  which  may  more  than 
anything  else  make  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  viz.,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kiel  Canal  as  an  international  passage  under  the 
protection  of  the  riparian  powers.     To  that  I  return  presently. 

Another  matter  of  reparation  in  which  neutrals  are  interested 
is  the  indemnification  of  all  nations  which  have  suffered  from 
the  loss  of  merchant  tonnage  by  wholesale  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  to  give  more  than  a  general  idea  of  the 
total  actual  losses  so  far  inflicted  by  submarine  and  mine. 
Figures  such  as  those  given  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  21st  of  February 
are  avowedly  restricted  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  comparison. 
This  article  is  not  concerned  with  the  comparative  result  of  the 
enemy's  past  and  present  efforts.  In  round  numbers,  however, 
it  may  be  stated  that  in  about  one  and  a  half  years  up  to 
the  30th  of  June,  1916,  the  losses  by  submarine  only  were 
300  British  ships  (excluding  fishing  boats),  say  950,000  tons; 
150  Allied  ships  (excluding  fishing  boats),  say  243,000  tons; 
125  neutral  ships  (excluding  fishing  boats),  say  207,300  tons. 
Apparently  there  was  a  lower  rate  of  destruction  on  the  whole  in 
the  latter  half  of  1916;  and  then  a  rise  in  the  figures  during 
December  and  again  in  February  when  the  submarines  were 
making  a  madder  effort.  Possibly  the  total  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1916  was  some  1,750,000  tons  by  submarine  and  500,000 
by  indiscriminate  mining.      To  this  for  January  and   the   first 

*  Daily  Chronicle,  15th  Nov.,  1915. 
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eighteen  days  of  February  must  be  added,  according  to  Sir  E. 
Carson's  figures,  a  total  exceedmg  500,000  tons — a  heavy  amount 
for  Germany  to  reimburse,  even  if  losses  were  not  still  pro- 
ceeding. 

Now  there  is  no  justification  in  international  law  for  this 
wholesale  destruction.  Acts  such  as  the  sinking  of  mails  or  the 
torpedoing  at  sight  of  passenger  vessels  and  hospital  ships  are 
obviously  beyond  the  pale.  But  over  and  above  any  argument 
based  on  such  acts,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  theory  that  the 
submarine  by  reason  of  its  limitations  is  entitled  to  apply  as  an 
ordinary  method  a  class  of  acts  which  international  law  has 
reluctantly  conceded  as  justifiable  under  extreme  pressure.  Inter- 
national law  apart,  the  proceedings  of  the  German  submarines 
are  worse  than  any  piracy  which  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Pirates,  at  any  rate,  attempt  to  make  use  of  the  vessels  and 
cargoes  which  they  seize ;  they  rarely  destroy  indiscriminately ; 
the  world  is  not  necessarily  the  poorer  in  the  aggregate  for  their 
depredations.  It  was  reserved  to  the  Germans  to  disregard  every 
consideration  but  their  own  insensate  desire  to  deny  to  others 
what  they  realised  that  they  themselves  had  forfeited. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  the  chapters  on  prize-law 
must  be  re-written  in  the  face  of  the  submarine,  and  the  only 
sound  principle  for  the  future  is  that  a  captured  vessel  must 
either  be  taken  into  port  or  released  undamaged.  The  cases  in 
which  even  the  power  in  command  of  the  sea  is  justified  in 
sinking  a  prize  are  so  rare  that  such  action  may  fairly  be  made  a 
violation  of  civil  rights,  not  necessarily  capable  of  justification 
before  the  Prize  Court,  but  under  proper  safeguards  to  the 
belligerents,  liable  to  be  visited  by  a  penalty  on  the  nation 
responsible  for  destruction. 

In  discussions  of  peace  the  effort  should  be  made  to  approxi- 
mate to  such  an  ideal,  and  this  will  involve  heavy  compensation 
from  Germany  not  only  for  the  sunk  tonnage  of  the  Allies  but 
also  for  the  wrongs  which  she  has  inflicted  on  neutrals. 

It  is,  however,  the  guarantees  for  future  good  behaviour 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  determine  without  sacrificing  sense  of 
proportion,  applying  stern  justice  and  yet  avoiding  undue  hard- 
ship to  the  conquered  powers.  I  am  not  of  those  who  demand 
a  lengthened  occupation  of  Germany  or  of  those  who  would 
deprive  Germany  of  any  power  to  rise  again  hereafter  to  an 
honourable  place  amongst  the  nations.  The  object  of  guarantees 
is  to  preserve  the  finer  elements  of  the  nation  while  the  evil 
instincts  now  predominant  are  deprived  of  opportunity  for  re- 
action. At  the  same  time  Germans  must  learn  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  make  war;  that  their  adventure  has  not  brought  the 
anticipated  profit.     They  must  also  have  ocular  demonstration 
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that  the  bubble  of  their  invincibility  has  been  pricked;  they 
must  have  brought  home  to  them  the  unpalatable  fact  that  not 
only  are  they  not  superior  to  their  neighbours,  but  that  as 
fighting  men,  apart  from  their  secret  preparations  and  acquired 
advantage  in  machinery,  they  are  inferior  not  only  to  the  Briton 
and  the  Frenchman,  but  also  to  the  Eussian  and  their  friend  the 
Turk.  Without  the  march  of  allied  armies  through  Berlin  this 
lesson  will  not  be  learned.  And  this  condition  is  therefore  at  the 
threshold  of  guarantees. 

The  questions  affecting  the  map  of  Europe  are  inseparable 
from  complete  knowledge  of  the  views  of  allies  who  have  a  far 
more  direct  interest  in  the  problems  of  territorial  redistribution 
and  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  them.  Each  such  question 
would  deserve  an  essay.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  an 
outline  here.  I  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  two  matters  with 
which  the  British  Empire  is  closely  concerned  as  affording 
possibility  of  effective  guarantees :  (1)  the  check  to  aggressive 
efforts  on  the  sea;  (2)  the  disposal  of  what  were  German 
colonies. 

There  are  two  considerations  which  justify  an  attempt  to 
limit  Germany's  maritime  ambitions — she  has  openly  avowed 
that  the  main  object  of  her  fleet  is  to  challenge  the  supremacy 
of  all  other  powers  on  the  seas :  she  has  a  comparatively  small 
seaboard  and  her  natural  development  is  not  on  the  waters. 
Germany,  in  fact,  could  only  base  her  claim  to  a  large  fleet  and 
large  mercantile  marine  on  the  fact  of  her  abundant  wealth  and 
on  the  lust  for  world-power.  There  is  no  real  national  necessity 
for  an  outlet  in  this  direction :  therefore,  other  nations  are 
entitled  to  protect  themselves  against  a  purely  aggressive  develop- 
ment. It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  devise  adequate  safe- 
guards which  shall  not  conflict  unduly  with  the  rights  of  an 
independent  nation.  A  treaty  such  as  that  which  forbade  to 
Eussia  in  1856  the  exit  from  the  Black  Sea  would  only  court 
trouble.  Where  paper  guarantees  are  useless  and  police 
restriction  is  undesirable,  the  only  real  guarantee  is  found  in 
removing  opportunity  for  wrongdoing.  The  negotiations  of 
peace  will  afford  opportunity  for  these  conditions  which  might, 
in  their  combined  effect,  become  a  substantial  guarantee  to 
Europe.  The  reduction  of  the  German  navy  to  a  strength 
proportionate  to  the  real  maritime  interests  of  the  Empire  may 
be  effected  either  by  destruction,  which  is  wasteful,  or  by  dis- 
tributing a  sufficient  portion  of  it  among  allies  and  neutrals  as 
part  of  an  indemnity.  The  essentially  aggressive  character  of 
the  fleet  justifies  the  policy  of  such  reduction. 

The  menace  from  submarines,  like  that  from  Zeppelins,  is 
far  more  difficult  to  suppress.  To  destroy  them  is  easy,  to 
Vol.  XXXI.— No.  194.  f 
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prevent  their  construction  will  demand  an  international  police. 
For  the  immediate  danger  of  the  first  years  after  war  will  be  that 
Germany  will  suddenly  raid  with  Zeppelin  and  submarine  in 
the  midst  of  profound  peace  and  so  inflict  enormous  damage  on 
her  neighbours.  The  dispersal  of  the  mercantile  fleet  should,  if 
we  do  our  duty,  be  automatic.  It  will  be  the  means  of  re- 
imbursing both  to  allies  and  neutrals  ton  for  ton  destroyed  and 
an  ample  percentage  to  represent  interest  and  damage.  When 
this  reimbursement  has  been  secured  there  should  not  be  more 
ships  left  to  Germany  than  she  will  require  for  a  trade  which 
must  of  necessity  be  limited  for  many  years  to  come.  There 
should  be  no  room  left  for  the  schemes  of  commercial  aggrandise- 
ment which  are  at  present  occupying  Herr  Ballin  and  his 
friends. 

This  leads  up  naturally  to  the  important  guarantee  which 
will  be  obtained  by  internationalising  the  Kiel  Canal.  The 
restoration  of  Schleswig  which  has  already  been  advocated  will 
leave  one  side  of  the  Canal  in  Danish  hands :  the  waterway, 
which  at  present  is  a  menace  to  European  peace,  might  then 
become  an  artery  for  the  trade  of  Northern  Europe.  This  would 
be  a  valuable  asset  on  Germany's  side  in  arranging  terms  of 
indemnity :  the  compensation  which  would  justly  be  allowed  as 
a  set-off  in  this  count  would  aid  Germany  in  meeting  her 
liabilities.  Doubtless,  the  proposal  will  raise  questions  as  to 
the  internationalisation  of  other  canals  and  waterways.  The 
general  answer  to  all  such  doubts  will  be  the  fact  that  no  other 
nation  has  sought  to  use  a  canal  as  an  aid  to  terrorism,  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  great  canals  are  at  the  present 
time  open  to  the  nations. 

The  other  question  in  which  there  had  seemed  to  be  the 
elements  of  a  guarantee — that  of  Germany's  conquered  colonies 
— has  been  quite  recently  the  subject  of  two  very  striking 
pronouncements.  On  January  31  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  speaking  with  decisive  and  deliberate  emphasis, 
declared  that  those  colonies  should  never  be  given  back  to 
Germany.  On  February  3,  at  Carnarvon,  the  Prime  Minister, 
referring  to  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  used  the 
words,  "  It  is  unthinkable  that  their  disposal  after  the  war  should 
be  determined  without  consulting  the  Dominions,  since  they 
have  shed  their  blood  in  acquiring  them.  It  is  also  unthinkable 
that  the  question  should  be  settled  without  the  Dominions 
taking  their  share  of  the  responsibility  of  considering  this  issue, 
not  as  a  separate  one,  but  as  part  of  the  whole  settlement  of  the 
great  world  problem  which  must  inevitably  follow  the  end  of  this 
great  world  war."  In  this  later  utterance  we  seem  to  find  the 
trace  of  an  idea  that  the  policy  of  retention  is  not  quite  fixed, 
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and  this  view  is  supported  by  a  later  speech  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  House.  Yet  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Long's  clear 
statement  we  cannot  do  more  than  refer  to  the  thought  that 
the  conquest  of  the  German  colonies  might  have  given  the 
Allies  an  exceptional  guarantee  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
Germany,  that  parts  of  them  might  have  been  held  in  trust  for 
a  reformed  German  nation,  and  that  the  repetition  of  the  episode 
of  Ionian  Islands  or  of  Cyprus  might  have  been  the  noble 
contribution  of  the  British  race  to  the  guarantees  of  European 
peace.  If  such  altruism  could  be,  it  would  repay  itself  a  hundred- 
fold in  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  many  generations.  And 
perhaps  Mr.  Long's  "  never  "  need  not  exclude  such  a  possibility 
in  the  far  future. 

Yet  it  is  amply  clear  that  for  many  years  to  come  it  would 
be  absolutely  wrong  to  let  those  tropical  territories  revert  to 
German  rule.  The  German  has  been  shown  incapable  of  fair 
and  just  government.  Capax  imperii  nisi  imperasset  is  the 
epitaph  of  German  aspirations.  Even  in  the  struggle  against 
British  forces  in  West  and  East  Africa,  when  his  best  interests 
dictated  moderation,  the  German  has  been  guilty  of  untold 
barbarities.  Apart  from  political  considerations,  on  the  mere 
ground  of  justice  to  the  natives,  restoration  of  what  were  once 
German  colonies  could  not  be  thought  of  at  present.  On  this 
ground  there  is  an  almost  overwhelming  necessity  laid  on  Great 
Britain — stronger  even  than  the  pressure  of  the  daughter  States ; 
and  these  would  not  lightly  tolerate  any  suggestion  of  German 
propinquity.  Could  Australia,  when  they  have  freed  themselves 
from  the  incubus  which  in  1895  they  tried  to  avoid,  for  one 
moment  contemplate  a  German  colony  in  the  Pacific?  Could 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  be  asked  to  restore  to  the  pre-war 
footing  a  nation  which  had  been  guilty  of  double  treachery? 
The  logic  of  facts  appears  to  us  inexorable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  true  British  patriot  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  a  positive  misfortune  that  the  British  Empire  should  emerge 
from  this  struggle  with  an  accession  of  territory  and  added  re- 
sponsibility. There  may  be  some  reason  in  the  talk  of  the 
destiny  of  the  race :  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  idea 
that  on  the  whole  the  Briton  is  particularly  adapted  to  be  a  wise 
administrator  of  native  races  :  it  may  be  that,  just  as  in  the 
service  overseas  we  have  Englishman,  Scotsman,  Irishman  or 
Welshman  associated  in  the  same  administration,  and  bringing 
to  bear  on  it  their  national  characteristics,  so  the  product  of  all 
these  races  which  becomes  the  true  Briton,  as  we  know  him, 
combines  the  elements  of  a  character  which  was  qualified  to 
have  a  special  effect  on  the  world.  But  it  is  not  too  easy  for 
our  neighbours  to  realise  that  such  a  proposition  may  be  true. 

F  2 
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Nor  do  they  understand  the  reluctance  with  which  Great 
Britain,  knowing  the  strain  on  her  resources  and  those  of  her 
allies,  will  shoulder  one  more  burthen.  The  rest  of  the  world 
is  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  British  Empire  is  for  practical 
purposes  administered  as  a  trust  for  the  whole  of  humanity.  It 
may  be  jealously  guarded  in  its  national  tradition,  but  at  least  it 
admits  all  European  nations  to  full  enjoyment  and  citizenship 
in  all  its  territories.  Beyond  all  nations  in  the  world,  not  ex- 
cepting the  two  great  republics,  it  gives  practical  scope  for  the 
widest  individual  liberty.  The  abuse  of  that  hospitality  by  the 
German  race  need  not  seriously  alter  this  fact  in  the  future, 
except  as  against  those  who  abused  their  opportunities  ;  and  that 
till  the  period  when  they  may  have  learned  a  higher  ideal  of 
international  intercourse. 

The  British  have  never  fought  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
gaining  territory.  Territory  came  to  them  from  settlement 
overseas.  It  is  true  that  disputes  with  other  settlers  led  to 
fighting  which  sealed  their  possessions ;  but  broadly  speaking  the 
sons  of  Britain  have  adventured  across  the  seas  to  win  new  lands 
by  peaceful  means.  The  binding  force  of  Britain's  possessions  is 
that  individual  liberty  for  the  sake  of  which  the  early  plantations 
were  founded.  This  liberty  is  extended  not  only  collectively  to 
the  great  units  which  form  the  Empire,  but  individually  to  the 
strangers  who  settle  within  those  units.  Here  and  there  are 
found  partial  or  apparent  contradictions  to  the  general  law — at 
one  point  the  tyranny  of  capital,  at  another  the  despotism  of 
labour ;  here  the  errors  of  officialdom,  there  the  crimes  of  agitators. 
But  broadly  the  spirit  which  permeates  the  British  Empire  is 
that  of  freedom  based  on  peaceful  settlement  and  trade.  The 
idea  of  conquest  for  conquest's  sake,  the  lust  of  domination  over 
neighbours,  has  no  place  in  that  union  of  forces  which  is  gathered 
under  the  Union  Jack.  Indeed  such  an  idea  is  foreign  to  any 
democratic  State,  and  has  never  been  conceived  by  any  State 
known  to  history  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  exploited 
by  Prussia. 

In  this,  then,  we  shall  find  the  justification  for  continued 
occupation  of  the  conquered  colonies,  that  according  to  the  long- 
standing tradition  of  Britain  they  will  in  practice  be  administered 
as  a  trust  for  the  human  race.  And  in  this  we  may  confidently 
hope  for  the  co-operation  of  at  least  some  of  the  allies.  At 
present  France  and  Japan  are  both  taking  their  share  of  adminis- 
tration :  France  in  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons  has  delimited 
a  sphere  of  occupation  with  the  British ;  Japan  has  taken  charge 
of  Kiao-Tchao  and  certain  parts  in  the  Pacific ;  Great  Britain  is 
directly  responsible  for  German  East  Africa,  part  of  Togoland 
and  the  Cameroons,  and  through  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
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South  Africa  has  arranged  for  New  Guinea,  Samoa  and  German 
South- West  Africa  respectively. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  which  this  state  of  facts 
will  bring  up  for  settlement  will  be  that  of  German  trade  with 
their  former  possessions.  Is  it  to  be  encouraged  or  even  per- 
mitted ?  Is  Germany  to  have  here  one  chance  of  showing  that 
she  is  capable  of  better  things  ?  Is  it  possible  to  give  her  by  way 
of  privileges  in  these  territories,  denied  to  her  elsewhere,  the 
hope  that  she  may  some  day  be  admitted  to  the  comity  of 
nations?  These  questions  are  ringed  round  with  difficulties. 
"Never  again,"  is  the  cry  that  has  risen  to  thousands  of  British 
lips.  For  some  years  to  come  the  German  trader  will  be  banned 
throughout  the  territories  of  the  Allies ;  and  the  punishment  is  a 
just  one  for  the  treacherous  schemer.  Yet  there  should  be  a  way 
left  open  for  the  repentant,  and  the  path  seems  to  lie  through  the 
gate  which  I  have  indicated. 

One  may  be  sure  that  this  question  of  trade  will  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  many  of  the  delegates  to  the  coming  Imperial  War 
Conference ;  and  it  is  well  for  Great  Britain  that  just  now  the 
seals  of  the  Colonial  Office  have  been  placed  in  the  charge  of  a 
man  who  holds  the  finer  traditions  of  the  older  statesmanship 
without  closing  his  mind  to  the  inflow  of  the  daily  changing  new 
ideas. 

Nemesis. 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOL    INFLUENCE    AND 
IMPERIALISM 

The  summoning  of  an  Imperial  War  Conference  at  which 
representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  confer  with  those 
from  the  Dominions  and  from  India  on  the  various  questions 
connected  with  the  closer  federation  of  our  vast  inheritance,  is 
in  itself  an  earnest  that  we  have  now  reached  a  stage  when  we 
may  reasonably  expect  ere  long  to  be  members  of  a  genuine 
Empire,  a  commonwealth  of  peoples,  and  not  merely  a  mother 
country  with  appendages.  The  most  sanguine  of  us,  however, 
cannot  expect  a  conference  of  that  kind  to  settle  all  questions  at 
issue ;  more  reasonable  is  it  to  anticipate  that  the  present  Con- 
ference will  be  the  forerunner  of  further  meetings  specially 
convened  to  deal  with  questions,  non-political,  but  vital  in  their 
effect  on  the  harmonious  working  of  our  commercial,  financial, 
economic  and  educational  life. 

In  the  matter  of  education  one  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that 
the  useful  work  already  begun  may  be  continued,  and  that  in 
future  regular  conferences  may  be  held,  not  specially  convened 
and  then  dissolved,  but  adjourned.  The  question  of  meeting- 
places  should  also  be  considered  and  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  by  the  selection  of  different  centres  should  not  be  over- 
looked. This  system  has  proved  a  success  in  the  case  of  the 
British  Association  and  it  ought  not  to  be  less  successful  in  the 
cause  of  Empire  education. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  real  and  lasting  commercial  understanding 
between  the  peoples  of  the  Empire  there  must  be  a  uniform  and 
thorough  commercial  training  in  all  communities.  The  economic 
conditions,  the  finances,  the  products  and  markets  of  one  portion 
of  the  Empire  should  be  as  well  known  to  the  peoples  in  other 
parts  as  they  are  to  those  closely  concerned  by  environment,  with 
those  conditions.  The  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  although 
it  is  this  generation  that  must  formulate  the  Union,  it  is  to  the 
next  and  succeeding  generations  that,  given  the  training,  must 
fall  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  bringing  that  union  to  full, 
happy  and  permanent   fruition.     The  political  and  commercial 
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union  of  such  an  Empire  as  ours  will  not  be  a  work  of  months, 
but  of  years,  perhaps  decades  of  years.  The  first  steps  of  the 
universal  training  required  to  bring  about  the  ultimate  highest 
possible  union  mean  something  more  than  the  promotion  of 
interchange  of  trade,  important  as  that  may  be;  they  must 
create  an  impulse  and  anxiety  to  travel  and  gain  personal  and 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  the  united 
countries.  The  greater  the  movement  of  people  from  one  part 
to  another,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

Specially  should  I  like  at  this  juncture  to  press  the  advisability 
of  an  interchange  of  public  school-masters  between  the  old  and 
new  countries.  The  idea  is  not  new ;  in  some  cases  exchanges 
have  already  been  effected  by  the  League  of  the  Empire  with,  I 
believe,  marked  success.  But  what  is  wanted  is  that  the  scheme 
be  placed  on  a  firmer  footing  and  carried  out  on  a  scale  that 
would  make  it  widely  influential.  In  London,  the  heart  of  the 
Empire,  there  a  head  organisation  should  be  set  up  and  affiliated 
with  similar  bodies  in  every  important  centre  of  the  Dominions, 
and  these  centres  should  be  recognised  by,  or  form  part  of,  the 
various  Educational  Boards  or  Departments.  Every  application 
for  a  transfer  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another  would  be 
recorded  and  dealt  with  by  the  combined  bodies.  It  may  be 
urged  that  a  great  impediment  would  be  the  cost.  That  is 
admitted,  but  far  more  serious  problems  in  matters  of  national 
importance  have  been  solved.  And  why  not  this  problem  ?  If 
a  fund  were  got  together  and  supported  by  our  great  educational 
foundations  and  trusts,  the  difficulty  of  cost  would  at  once 
disappear. 

In  an  able  and  exhaustive  paper,  "  Some  Public  School 
Problems  after  the  War,"  read  before  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute,  Major  Belcher  dealt  with  many  matters  referring 
generally  to  education,  but  with  none  more  important  than  the 
question  of  salaries  to  assistant  masters.  If  salaries  were  placed 
on  a  liveable  scale  both  here  and  in  the  Dominions  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  exchange  would  be  removed.  His  sympathetic 
support  and  advocacy  should  go  far  towards  the  formation  of  a 
successful  scheme. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  such  a  system  does  not  imply 
criticism  of  the  educational  methods  of  any  existing  school.  The 
type  and  age  of  the  man  transferred  would  preclude  anything  of 
the  kind.  His  mission  would  be  to  learn  just  as  much  as  to  teach. 
His  would  not  merely  be  a  scholastic  but  a  moral  influence,  and 
for  that  reason  the  most  suitable  candidates  for  transfer  would  be 
men  possessing  personality,  magnetism  and  fondness  for  out-of- 
door  games,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  live  their  lives  with  the  boys 
and  share  their  sports  and  pastimes.     None  the  less  would  they 
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require  to  be  men  of  open  mind,  ready  and  eager  to  learn  and 
benefit  by  their  new  surroundings. 

It  is  said  that  we  in  the  United  Kingdom  live  so  much  in  past 
traditions  that  conservatism  is  bred  and  thrives  and  progress  is 
blocked.  Further,  that  in  the  younger  Britain s  overseas  progress 
is  greater,  and  more  is  accomplished,  because  they  are  untram- 
melled by  traditions.  In  the  first  case  this  is  only  partly  true, 
and  it  will  cease  to  be  true  in  the  second.  It  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  influence  our  Public  School  traditions  have  had,  not 
merely  on  the  history  and  development  of  our  Empire,  but  in 
foreign  countries,  where  the  race  has  set  the  standard  for  honour 
and  integrity.  The  influence  of  the  Public  Schools  has  accom- 
plished more  than  their  scholastic  teachings.  For  the  Dominions 
the  day  of  tradition  has  begun  ;  it  is  impossible  that  the  glories  of 
Gallipoli,  Ypres,  South-West  and  East  Africa  can  ever  be  forgotten 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada  and  South  Africa.  These 
glories  have  set  for  future  generations  a  model  of  manhood, 
devotion  to  country  and  self-sacrifice. 

If  we  are  to  have  real  unity  there  must  be  full  sympathy 
between  the  peoples  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
existing  insularity  can  best  be  swept  aside  by  the  oncoming 
generations  in  so  far  as  that  may  be  desirable.  For  we  are  all 
insular  to  some  extent,  whatever  part  of  the  globe  we  come  from, 
but  this  attitude  has  not  the  disability  so  erroneously  implied  by 
the  term.  Amongst  the  ingredients  composing  insularity  are 
generally  to  be  found  a  high  form  of  pride  in  one's  country,  faith 
in  one's  self,  not  really  bad  qualities,  only — and  this  is  important 
— they  fail  to  make  for  breadth,  and  breadth  in  national  outlook 
and  unity  is  essential. 

There  are  also  material  advantages  in  the  scheme  I  have 
outlined,  in  that  the  masters  who  exchange  would  eventually 
return  to  their  former  spheres,  each  able  to  give  to  his  school  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  he  has  gained.  Again,  the  system  would 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  migration,  a  matter  which,  in  the  near 
future,  must  be  dealt  with  by  a  vigorous  hand ;  no  longer  must 
our  young  manhood  be  allowed  to  drift  to  foreign  countries.  This 
stream  of  tens  of  thousands  annually  must  be  diverted  so  that  it 
may  contribute  its  share  in  the  development  and  strengthening  of 
the  Empire.  In  this  direction  alone  every  master,  whether  he 
returns  from  a  stay  at  an  overseas  school  or  is  a  visitor  here, 
would  be  a  factor  in  influencing  and  helping  the  future  move- 
ments of  boys. 

Not  only  would  an  interchange  of  masters  take  to  the  Over- 
seas Public  Schools  (i.e.,  the  higher  grade  schools  of  the 
Dominions)  the  best  traditions  and  the  atmosphere  which  our 
great  schools  have  acquired  through  decades  of  fair  and  foul 
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weather,  but  it  would  bring  to  our  own  institutions  the  liberal 
spirit  and  resource  and  outlook  only  to  be  acquired  by  those  born 
and  trained  in  countries  of  wide  area  and  ceaseless  striving  with 
nature.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  through  these  means  we 
may  have  in  course  of  time  throughout  the  Empire  a  national 
paradox,  one  indefinable  yet  comprehensive  "  Public  School 
esprit1'  t 

H.  W.  Ely. 


SPRING    PROSPECTS  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 

A  well-informed  correspondent,  familiar  with  every  phase  of  life  in 
Western  Canada,  dealing  with  present  conditions  and  prospects  there, 
says  "  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  lands  for  sale,  and  sales  are  being 
effected  all  over  the  country.  This  spring  will  see  a  good  deal  of  land 
changing  hands  at  steady  prices,  but  in  1918  those  who  have  been  able  to 
hold  on  to  their  lands  until  that  time  will  have  buyers  falling  over  each 
other  in  order  to  secure  the  only  remaining  land  on  the  continent  where 
agriculture  can  be  carried  on  and  which  can  be  purchased  at  one-fifth  the 
price  asked  for  lands  in  the  United  States." 

Dealing  with  last  year's  crops,  he  says,  "  I  find  dozens  of  cases  where 
farmers  have  paid  for  their  entire  holdings  out  of  the  crop  of  1916.  In 
all  parts  of  the  West  new  buildings — barns  and  stables — are  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  ramshackle  structures.  The  farmers  are  buying  autos  and 
paying  cash  for  them.  Money  is  spent  on  improving  stock  and  in 
purchasing  and  improving  machinery,  and  in  some  districts  putting  in 
electric  light  plants — not  one  farmer  but  dozens.  Some  of  the  yields  in 
Alberta  and  portions  of  Saskatchewan  are  fully  as  large  as  in  1915. 
When  one  hears  of  60  and  65  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  you  are  inclined 
to  back  up  your  rig,  turn  round  and  go  and  see  the  man  who  did  it. 
Well,  I  have  seen  him — seen  them — for  dozens  and  scores  did  it.  The 
spring  of  1916  and  up  to  July  had  the  promise  of  a  good  crop  all  over 
the  country — the  three  provinces — that  would  have  given  a  yield  of 
375,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  as  against  the  same  quantity  in  1915,  a 
record  that  would  never  have  been  equalled  in  any  wheat-growing 
country  in  the  world  in  like  area."  Then  of  course  climatic  and  other 
conditions  altered  and  expectations  were  not  realised,  one  difficulty  being, 
as  in  England,  that  of  labour,  but  a  bold  effort  is  being  made  to 
overcome  it. 
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QUEENBOROUQH :    THE   IDEAL   FREE    PORT 

As  a  suitable  site  for  factory  building,  London  has  long  been 
recognised  as  becoming  less  and  less  favourable,  the  present 
inclination  of  factory-owners  tending  towards  locating  their 
works  nearer  to  some  provincial  centre,  with  plenty  of  space  and 
air,  and  good  rail  and  water  accommodation.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  decision  are  sufficiently  obvious  ;  by  saving  the  high 
rates  alone  of  the  Metropolis,  manufacturers  can  effect  a  very  real 
economy,  and  obtain  far  better  conditions  for  their  operatives  in 
brighter,  more  cheerful  and  more  healthful  surroundings. 

As  a  place  wherein  all  the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the 
free  port  of  Queenborough  stands  almost  unrivalled.  Situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  Queenborough  possesses  the 
unique  privilege,  granted  by  Eoyal  Charter  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  by  which  all  goods  are  enabled  to  enter  England 
here  free  of  port  dues,  thus  effecting  a  saving  to  manufacturers 
of  several  thousands  of  pounds  per  annum.  A  short  journey 
from  London,  either  by  rail  or  boat,  with  a  convenient  station  on 
the  spot,  the  facilities  at  this  port  for  the  distribution  of  the 
finished  product  are  indeed  exceptional.  Contiguity  and  contact 
are  practically  synonymous  terms  at  Queenborough,  and  goods 
manufactured  there  can  be  despatched  direct  by  rail  or  water 
immediately  on  completion,  thereby  avoiding  all  annoying  delays 
caused  by  frequent  handling  and  transhipment. 

The  modern  tendency  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  to  drift 
towards  the  town,  where  he  finds  the  electric  light,  the  music- 
halls  and  cinemas  in  which  his  unaccustomed  soul  delights. 
The  capitalist,  however,  demands  quiet  without  loneliness,  and 
he,  on  the  contrary,  is  being  slowly  but  steadily  pushed  into  the 
country  by  the  increasing  pressure  of  urban  rates — rates  which 
threaten  to  assume  still  higher  proportions  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  At  Queenborough  the  rates  are  very  merciful,  being  almost 
lower  than  in  any  other  port  in  England  of  equal  value  as  a 
manufacturing  centre.  In  addition,  Queenborough  possesses 
lengthy  waterways,  and  its  own  haulage  railway,  which  give  it 
further  claims  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  no  other  port.     There 
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is  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  the  Sheppey  Gas  Company's 
charges  for  gas  are  exceedingly  moderate,  whilst  electricity  for 
power  stands  at  the  low  rate  of  one  penny  per  Board  of  Trade 
unit,  which  is  only  slightly  increased  at  the  moment  by  a  15  per 
cent,  war  bonus.  The  Kentish  coalfields  are  famous  all  the 
world  over,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  coal  can  be  obtained  at 
Queenborough  from  this  source  at  very  low  rates,  in  addition  to 
that  shipped  direct  from  the  North  of  England.  The  telephone 
has  been  in  existence  here  for  years,  and  it  is  in  touch  with 
every  part  of  Great  Britain,  whilst  manufacturers  have  also  an 
exclusive  trunk  line  on  the  estate.  In  normal  times  labour  is 
easy  to  obtain  at  fair  wages,  and  as  Queenborough  is  within 
short  distance  of  Bittingbourne,  Chatham,  Eochester  and  Sheer- 
ness,  all  thickly  populated  districts,  no  trouble  under  this  head 
can  exist  in  the  face  of  ordinary  conditions. 

To  factory- owners  considering  the  question  of  establishing 
new  works  three  main  problems  present  themselves  :  facilities 
for  getting  raw  material,  facilities  for  manufacture  and  facilities 
for  distribution  of  the  finished  product. 

At  Queenborough  the  first  of  these  problems  is  solved>at  once, 
as  the  port  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  entire  continent 
of  Europe,  through  the  daily  service  of  the  excellent  steamers  of 
the  Zeeland  Steamship  Company  which  ply  on  the  Queenborough- 
Flushing  route.  One  great  advantage  of  this  particular  service 
is  that  steamers  can  invarably  enter  Flushing  harbour  at  any 
state  of  tide,  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather.  The  roadstead  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  there  is  always  plenty  of  water.  Since  its 
inauguration  by  the  Zeeland  Steamship  Company  in  1875,  this 
route  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  quickest  and  most 
convenient  way  of  reaching  the  northern  parts  of  Europe — 
Flushing  being  actually  the  key  to  the  various  States  in  the 
central  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  benefit  of 
such  a  practical  and  direct  service,  which  actually  links  up  the 
whole  of  Europe,  can  of  course  only  be  adequately  appreciated 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

Facilities  for  manufacture  can  be  dealt  with  almost  equally 
summarily.  The  question  of  site  is  naturally  of  first  consideration 
in  the  building  of  factories,  and  a  great  industrial  authority 
insists  that  proximity  to  deep  water  and  extensive  docks  are 
practically  a  necessity  to  the  manufacturer.  The  finest  factory 
sites  are  available  at  Queenborough,  and  material  for  building 
can  be  obtained  without  any  difficulty.  In  addition  to  the  above 
recommendations  Queenborough  possesses  unique  rail  way  facilities. 
There  are  splendid  sidings  on  the  site  ;  there  is  a  good  deep-water 
pier  and  commodious  barge  wharves,  whilst  the  railway  station 
immediately  adjoins  the  estate,  and  for  cargo  purposes  is  reached 
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by  sidings  which  deliver  to  the  warehouse.  The  conditions 
attached  to  the  sale  of  land  are  also  exceptionally  favourable,  and 
with  a  view  to  providing  for  future  extension,  firms  taking  sites 
at  Queenborough  can  obtain  an  option  for  a  short  period  on 
adjoining  land. 

Regarding  facilities  for  distribution  of  the  finished  product, 
this  problem,  does  not  present  any  more  insuperable  difficulty 
than  its  predecessors.  In  addition  to  abundant  possibilities  for 
water  transport  and  transit,  the  whole  problem  of  railway  traffic 
has  been  successfully  solved  at  Queenborough  by  its  connection 
with  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Kailway,  one  of  whose 
sidings  is  actually  alongside  the  site.  Goods  can  also  be  con- 
veyed direct  to  wharves  from  the  door  of  each  factory,  as  private 
sidings  are  already  in  existence,  and  will  naturally  multiply  with 
the  growth  of  the  estate.  Connection  will  also  be  provided  from 
the  above  mentioned  railway  to  the  boundary  of  any  factory  site 
that  may  be  required. 

Importers  and  merchants  who  are  paying  the  heavy  and 
increasing  charges  necessitated  when  importing  raw  material 
from  abroad  to  a  factory  in  London,  will  realise  how  much 
expense  can  be  saved  by  discharging  same  from  the  ship  to  the 
factory  alongside  the  wharf.  Queenborough  offers  wonderful 
facilities  for  dealing  with  similar  propositions,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  and  its  proximity  to  Sittingbourne  and  easy  distance 
from  London,  together  with  unusual  opportunities  for  despatching 
goods  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  various  trading  centres  in 
England,  make  it  possible  to  meet  with  any  demand  which  can 
be  made  by  manufacturers.  Indeed,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
latter,  the  district,  combined  with  the  port  facilities,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  finest  in  England.  Jam,  beer,  pickles 
and  preserves  of  every  description,  glass  bottles,  jars,  tiles,  etc., 
are  but  a  few  of  the  manufactures  capable  of  development  at 
Queenborough  on  an  enormous  scale.  Already  the  largest 
sanitary  pottery  works  in  the  world  are  established  on  the  estate, 
although,  curiously  enough,  the  possibilities  of  Queenborough 
for  this  particular  purpose  were  only  recognised  a  few  years 
since. 

Such  industries  as  have  already  been  established  are  very 
varied  in  character  and  highly  specialised.  To  the  jam  manu- 
facturer the  opportunities  offered  at  Queenborough  are  entirely 
exceptional,  as  the  port  is  situated  within  easy  access  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  fruit-growing  areas  in  Great  Britain.  The 
preserve  can  therefore  be  manufactured,  bottles  and  jars  can  be 
obtained  on  the  spot,  and  the  towns  on  the  east  and  west  coasts 
can  be  reached  without  any  difficulty,  either  by  rail  or,  yet  more 
cheaply,  by  the  frequent  coastal  trading  service  between  Inverness 
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and  London  on  the  east,  and  Dublin  and  London  on  the  south 
and  west. 

In  the  case  of  brewers  the  outlook  is  equally  promising,  as 
Kent  is  famous  for  its  hops  as  well  as  its  fruit,  and  with  such 
facile  means  of  access  both  for  incoming  grain  and  hops,  the 
prospects  of  success  for  large  breweries  in  this  favoured  neigh- 
bourhood are  almost  unlimited. 

The  rare  advantages  of  Queenborough  as  a  factory  site  have 
been  already  tested  and  proved  by  many  well-known  and  old- 
established  industries.  We  have  previously  alluded  to  the  great 
firm  of  Messrs.  Alfred  Johnson  and  Son,  Ltd.,  whose  works  have 
increased  to  such  an  immense  extent  that  they  now  have  the 
largest  output  in  the  world  of  any  factory  devoted  to  sanitary 
earthenware,  and  they  were  amongst  the  first  to  realise  the  value 
of  this  port  of  privilege.  Only  a  few  years  ago  they  laid  down 
extensive  plant  at  a  cost  of  £100,000,  and  their  factories  now 
cover  an  enormous  area,  whilst  their  name  is  a  household  word 
to  the  steadily  growing  tenantry  of  Queenborough.  The  Queen- 
borough Glass  Bottle  Works,  Ltd.,  makers  of  Oxo  bottles  and  all 
the  glass  bottles  and  jars  used  by  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Black  well, 
are  also  firmly  established  on  this  splendid  site.  The  Queen- 
borough Wharfage  Company  occupy  advantageous  positions  in 
the  same  district,  and  the  speedy  development  of  the  estate  is 
practically  guaranteed  by  the  existence  on  the  spot  of  such 
important  business  concerns  as  the  above. 

Space  forbids  me  in  this  article  to  do  more  than  briefly 
indicate  the  great  ease  with  which  shipping  transport  can  be 
effected  at  Queenborough,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  steamers  of 
7,000  tons  can  bring  up  at  moorings  without  any  difficulty  and 
discharge  cargo  in  barges,  whilst  lighterage  is  readily  arranged 
for  between  this  port  and  London.  Further,  the  Queenborough 
Contracting  Company,  Ltd.,  who  already  have  contracts  with 
the  existing  manufacturers  on  the  estate,  will  load  or  unload 
either  at  the  deep-water  pier,  or  the  barge  wharves  will  receive 
from  or  deliver  into  any  department  at  the  works  for  Is.  to  Is.  4d. 
per  ton,  and  are  prepared  to  make  a  permanent  contract  at  these 
prices.  Let  me  add  that  there  is  any  amount  of  room  for  barges, 
and  at  the  deep-water  pier  there  are  thirty-six  feet  at  high  water 
and  sixteen  feet  at  low.  Both  the  barge  wharves  and  the  deep- 
water  pier  would  be  enlarged  as  requirements  demanded,  and 
enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  water  facilities  are  in 
every  way  exceptional. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  attempt  even  the  slightest  forecast  of 
England's  ultimate  policy  after  the  war  in  regard  to  Free  Trade. 
The  disillusionment  resulting  from  the  appalling  outbreak  of 
August,  1914,  however,  makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  we 
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can  carry  on  our  foreign  trade  in  future  under  the  same  com- 
fortable and  easy  conditions  as  hitherto.  Everything  points  to 
the  fact  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderably increased  tariff  on  all  manufactured  articles  imported 
into  this  country.  To  all  who  wish  to  maintain  and  increase 
their  foreign  trade  under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  the 
freehold  factory  and  warehouse  sites  at  Queenborough  are  worthy 
of  the  most  favourable  consideration.  The  title  chosen  for  this 
article  is  no  exaggerated  one,  as  all  practical  business  men  will 
discover  who  take  the  trouble  to  prove  for  themselves  the 
substantial  claims  and  advantages  of  Queenborough,  the  Ideal 
Free  Port. 

M.  Berkeley-Mitchell. 


CANADA'S  LUMBER  MILLS  AND   PULP  FACTORIES 

Negotiations  have  been  completed  between  a  Toronto  lumber  firm 
and  a  large  New  York  corporation  for  one  of  the  largest  timber  limit 
transactions  in  the  history  of  Canada.  The  limits  are  said  to  be  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  The  company  will  erect  several  lumber  mills  and 
pulp  factories,  which  it  is  stated  will  be  the  largest  in  the  Dominion. 
The  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Canada  is  now  one  of  the  great  basic 
industries,  though  developments  connected  with  her  forests,  farms  and 
mines  must  always  remain  the  foundation  of  her  prosperity.  Canada 
has  the  wood,  the  water,  the  labour  and  the  transportation  facilities 
which  will  enable  her  to  develop  her  latent  forest  resources.  No  better 
test  of  the  progress  made  by  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  can  be  found 
than  that  furnished  by  a  brief  review  of  her  achievements  in  the  matter 
of  exports.  Twenty-five  years  ago  these  consisted  of  about  £18  worth  of 
newsprint.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31st,  1916,  Canada  exported 
paper  worth  £4,156,000.  At  the  present  time  the  Dominion  is  producing 
2,000  tons  of  newsprint  per  day,  of  which  a  little  over  one-half  is  exported 
and  the  remainder  consumed  at  home.  There  are  now  under  development 
new  mills  and  extensions  and  enlargements  to  existing  plants,  which  will 
increase  the  daily  production  by  another  1,000  tons. 

It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  great  New  York  journals  has  purchased 
80,000  acres  of  timber  land  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  order  to  be 
able  to  produce  the  paper  required  for  its  circulation. 
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IMPERIAL    FEDERATION 

A    CHECK  ON    CERTAIN   EVILS   OF  DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT 

Theeb  are  certain  evils  that  have  to  be  specially  guarded 
against  under  a  democratic  constitution,  and  these  are  of  so  grave 
a  nature  that  if,  after  they  have  once  manifested  themselves, 
their  growth  is  allowed  to  continue  unchecked,  sooner  or  later 
they  will  assuredly  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  State  itself. 

Of  this,  history  furnishes  us  with  abundant  examples. 
The  historian,  J.  A.  Froude,  compared  democracy  to  the 
blossoming  of  the  aloe,  which  "  conceives  that  it  has  discovered 
the  true  secret  of  being  *  beautiful'  for  ever,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  discovery  it  dies."  But  Froude  was  the  declared 
enemy  of  democratic  forms  of  government.  Not  so  Alexander 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  constitution  of  the  U.S.A., 
generally  reckoned  one  of  the  most  democratic  States  in  the 
world.  Yet  he  is  as  fully  alive  as  Froude  to  the  defects  which 
manifested  themselves  in  the  petty  republics  of  Greece  and 
Italy  in  days  gone  by,  and  which  wrung  from  him  the  strong 
assertion  that,  "if  it  had  been  found  impracticable  to  have 
devised  models  of  a  more  perfect  structure,  the  enlightened 
friends  to  liberty  would  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  cause 
of  that  species  of  government  as  indefensible." 

Chief  among  the  defects  of  a  democratic  constitution  the 
Federalists  reckoned  the  tendency  to  faction,  by  which  they 
understood  a  number  of  citizens  actuated  by  some  common 
impulse  adverse  to  the  rights  of  other  citizens,  or  to  the  perma- 
nent and  aggregate  interests  of  the  community.  The  presence 
of  faction  creates  instability,  injustice,  and  confusion  in  the 
public  councils;  classes  and  individuals  whose  misfortune  it  is 
not  to  be  of  the  majority  suffer ;  there  are  frequent  changes  of 
government  accompanied  by  the  disorders  which  often  attend 
them,  life  and  property  are  rendered  insecure,  and  thrift  and 
industry,  the  chief  props  of  trade,  thereby  discouraged.  Among 
the  ruling  majority  the  idle,  dissolute  and  self-seeking  predominate, 
the  class  which  has  little  money  and  therefore  few  taxes  to  pay. 
Their    aim    is   to   get    all    they  can,   accordingly   they  grudge 
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necessary  expenditure  on  national  defence,  which  absorbs  money 
that  could  otherwise  be  spent  on  themselves;  like  the  Koman 
mob  in  the  time  of  Juvenal  who  cared  for  nothing  but  "  Panem 
et  circenses."  The  duty  that  every  citizen  owes  to  the  State 
they  are  reluctant  either  to  acknowledge  or  render.  These  ideas 
are  sedulously  fostered  by  the  crowd  of  demagogues  and  un- 
scrupulous leaders  who  swarm  in  a  democratic  State,  and  are 
more  concerned  to  say  what  will  please  than  what  will  best  con- 
duce to  the  welfare  of  their  master,  the  people,  on  whom  their 
position  and  future  depend.  Like  the  inheritor  of  some  fatal 
disease  pure  democracy  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
decay,  and  will  assuredly  one  day  perish  from  within  or  without. 
It  will  either  seek  refuge  from  anarchy  in  despotism,  as  did  the 
republics  of  ancient  Eome  and  modern  Eevolutionary  France  ;  or 
it  will  fall  by  the  hand  of  a  foreign  invader,  as  Athens  by  that  of 
Macedon. 

But,  in  spite  of  its  many  defects,  none  but  a  democratic  form 
of  government  would  now  be  tolerated  in  any  Anglo-Saxon 
country.  So  the  question  of  the  comparative  merits  or  demerits 
of  any  other  is  of  no  practical  importance.  And  after  all  there  is 
in  freedom  some  mysterious  quality,  power,  virtue,  call  it  what 
you  will,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  State. 
I  think  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  such  a  spectacle  as  that  of 
the  five  million  men  who  in  Britain  during  the  present  war 
have  volunteered  for  foreign  service  would  have  been  impossible 
in  any  but  a  democratic  country ;  where  alone  men  have  a 
sufficiently  lively  sense  of  their  membership  of  the  State  to  move 
them  to  such  a  splendid  effort  of  patriotism.  And  so,  as 
Madison  has  forcibly  said  : — "It  could  not  be  less  folly  to  abolish 
liberty,  which  is  essential  to  political  life,  because  it  nourishes 
faction,  than  it  would  be  to  wish  the  annihilation  of  air,  which  is 
essential  to  animal  life,  because  it  imparts  to  fire  its  destructive 
agency." 

In  these  circumstances  anything  is  to  be  welcomed  which, 
without  being  prejudicial  to  liberty,  acts  as  a  check  on  the  evils 
to  which  democracy  has  a  special  tendency.  The  Federalists 
lighted  on  such  a  check  in  the  "  enlargement  of  the  orbit  within 
which  such  systems  (popular  systems  of  government)  are  to 
revolve. "  This  had  been  made  possible  by  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  of  representation.  The  American  Federalists  claim  to 
have  discovered  a  plan,  from  which  they  have  taken  their  name, 
by  which  this  enlargement  of  the  State  could  be  carried  a  stage 
further.  And  in  their  opinion  the  probability  of  obtaining  proper 
guardians  of  the  public  weal  was  proportionate  to  the  extent  of 
the  State.  In  accordance  with  this  line  of  reasoning  if  the 
British  Empire  is  ever  federated,  the  character  of  its  parliament 
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should  prove  superior  to  that,of  our  present  parliament  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  number  of  citizens,  and  greater  sphere  of 
country  over  which  it  would  be  extended.  The  evils  of  democracy, 
if  they  appeared  there  at  all,  would  present  themselves  in  a  much 
milder  form  than  under  our  present  system.  The  fact,  that, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  they  were  becoming  conspicuous 
here  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  any  plan  that 
promised  to  diminish  them. 

Burke  spoke  of  our  present  Parliament  as  sitting  at  the  head 
of  Britain's  extensive  Empire  in  "  two  capacities,  one  as  the  local 
legislature  of  this  island  .  .  .  the  other,  and  I  think  her  nobler 
capacity,  is  what  I  call  her  Imperial  character ;  in  which,  as  from 
the  throne  of  heaven,  she  superintends  all  the  several  inferior 
legislatures,  and  guides  and  controls  them  all  without  annihilating 
any."  And  it  is  Imperial  in  the  sense  that  it  decides  questions  in 
which  the  oversea  parts  of  the  Empire  are  as  much,  and  in  some 
cases  more,  interested  than  the  British  Isles,  but  not  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  representative  of  the  whole  Empire.  From  a  constitu- 
tional standpoint  the  British  Empire  has  no  existence.  Originally 
one  of  the  number  of  small  kingdoms  that  made  up  the  Heptarchy, 
the  nation  spread  and  spread  till  it  extended  over  all  England, 
then  Wales,  next  Scotland,  and  finally  Ireland ;  and  at  each  step 
of  the  way  our  wise  forefathers  altered  and  enlarged  the  constitu- 
tion, adapting  it  to  the  nation's  external  circumstances  and  new 
needs.  But  with  the  extension  of  the  constitution  to  Ireland 
development  seems  to  have  been  arrested.  The  nation  continued 
to  spread  and  to  add  to  its  heritage  many  and  great  new  territories, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  extend  to  them  the  blessings  of  our 
constitution. 

It  was  as  if  those  in  charge  of  our  destinies  had  made  the 
shores  of  the  British  Isles  their  limit.  This  they  would  have 
no  right  to  do.  What  crime  have  members  of  the  oversea 
communities  committed  that  they  should  incur  what  amounts  to 
the  forfeiture  of  their  rights  of  citizenship  ?  Even  citizens  of  the 
United  Kingdom  who  take  up  their  residence  in  foreign  countries 
unless  they  become  naturalised,  retain  their  rights  as  British 
citizens.  Our  colonists  did  not  forsake  Britain  for  foreign  coun- 
tries but  brought  other  countries  over  to  us.  "  The  colonists," 
said  Froude,  "  might  be  paying  us  no  revenue,  but  they  were 
opening  up  the  face  of  the  earth.  By  and  by,  like  the  spreading 
branches  of  a  forest  tree,  they  would  return  the  sap  which  they 
were  gathering  into  the  heart."  We  repaid  this  service  by  dis- 
enfranchisement.  The  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone 
are  represented  in  the  Parliament  that  governs  the  Empire, 
they  alone  have  any  voice  in  its  policy,  and  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  consulting  together  about  the  matters  which  concern  their 
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common  weal.  No  one  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  make  any 
provision  for  Britons  beyond  the  seas.  They  are  outsiders  in 
more  senses  than  one.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  affairs  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  whose  people  alone  they  are  responsible, 
should  monopolise  the  time  and  attention  of  our  rulers  to  the 
exclusion  of  matters  relating  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Many 
people's  conception  of  their  country  is  still  limited  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  On  their  visit  to  a  certain  Canadian  city  some  years 
ago  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  were  greeted  with  these 
words :  "  The  Empire  is  our  country,  and  Canada  is  our  home." 
But  such  a  strong  sense  of  Imperial  citizenship  is  still  rare. 

Neither  tradition  nor  the  system  under  which  we  are  at 
present  governed  conduces  to  its  awakening.  We  have  already 
remarked  how  the  limits  of  Britain  originally  coincided  with 
those  of  the  British  Isles.  This  is  the  conception  of  our  country 
that  we  have  inherited  from  our  forefathers.  The  British  are  a 
conservative  people,  slow  to  comprehend  new  conditions,  and 
curiously  unobservant  of  what  has  been  growing  up  across  the  seas. 
And  secondly,  our  system  of  government  is  based  on  the 
traditional  conception.  The  Parliament  to  which  our  representa- 
tives have  been  sent  is  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  it  is  of  her  interests  that  they  have  Tbeen  appointed  the 
guardians,  her  people  whose  trustees  they  have  been  made,  to 
whom  they  owe  their  seats  there,  and  on  the  continuance  of 
whose  favour  their  possession  of  them  depends,  before  whose  bar 
they  will  one  day  be  called  to  give  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship. The  traditional  view  of  their  duty  is  limited  to  their 
constituents,  whom  ambition  and  interest  alike  prompt  them 
to  please.  Those  with  whom  they  mix  in  council  have  been 
elected  under  like  conditions,  have  inherited  similar  ideas  of  duty, 
and  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  same  considerations.  No 
one  is  present  to  remind  them  of  or  direct  their  attention  to 
aught  beyond  the  islands  in  which  they  reside. 

The  natural  consequence  has  been  the  pursuance  by  British 
administrations  of  a  policy  that  was  not  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  union  of  the  Empire.  In  '  Oceana  '  Eroude  tells  a  story 
singularly  illustrative  of  the  importance  which  the  British  official 
mind  has  hitherto  allowed  to  the  distant  scions  of  Oceana.  A 
Government  had  gone  out ;  Lord  Palmerston  was  forming  a  new 
Ministry,  and  in  a  preliminary  council  was  arranging  its  com- 
position. He  ,had  filled  up  the  other  places.  He  was  at  a 
loss  for  a  Colonial  Secretary.  This  name  and  that  was  suggested 
and  thrown  aside.  At  last  he  said,  "  I  suppose  I  must  take  the 
thing  myself.  Come  upstairs  with  me,  Helps,  when  the  council 
is  over.  We  will  look  at  the  maps  and  you  shall  show  me  where 
these  places  are." 
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Since  that  day  things  have  somewhat  improved,  a  fact  chiefly- 
attributable  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  but  they  still  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  In  dealing  with  colonial  questions  ministers 
most  frequently  adopt  the  temporising  attitude  in  high  favour  at 
Downing  Street.  They  treat  the  Dominions  to  fair  words  and 
promises,  fondly  hoping  that,  having  feasted  on  this  light  and 
unsubstantial  fare,  they  will  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that  they 
have  had  a  good  square  meal  and  rest  satisfied.  They  cannot 
say  "  yes  "  just  at  present,  must  first  think  about  the  matter,  but 
for  this,  preoccupied  as  they  are  with  affairs  of  State,  they  lack 
time.  So  they  avoid  saying  anything  so  curt  and  harsh  sounding 
as  "  no  "  ;  while  all  the  time  never  intending  to  say  or  think  any, 
more  about  the  request  made. 

The  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  have  suffered  as 
much  as  those  affecting  solely  the  colonies.  No  attention 
was  paid  to  the  question  of  organising  the  Empire's  trade 
and  resources.  Mr.  Hughes  has  brought  vividly  and  forcibly 
before  us  the  "  stupendous  folly "  of  our  laissez-faire  policy 
and  methods.  The  trade  of  the  Empire  has  been  allowed  to 
flow  in  whatever  channels  it  pleased.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  secure  its  benefits  for  ourselves.  The  problems  of  military  and 
naval  defence  received  but  scant  attention.  No  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  conceive  and  carry  out  a  uniform  scheme.  Each 
Dominion  went  its  own  way,  and  did  something  or  nothing  just 
as  it  pleased,  and  if  it  did  anything,  in" whatever  way  seemed  best 
to  its  individual  self.  So  New  Zealand  contributed  ships  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  British  Admiralty,  Australia 
went  in  for  a  local  navy  under  local  control,  and  Canada  did 
nothing  at  all.  Ministers  did  not  even  trouble  to  ascertain  what 
would  be  the  probable  action  of  the  Dominions  in  the  event  of  war, 
whether  they  would  side  with  the  Mother  Country  or  remain 
neutral.  They  had  no  time  to  spare  to  tackle  these  problems. 
They  were  too  absorbed  by  what  seemed  to  them  the  more 
pressing  questions  of  whether  or  not  Ireland  should  have  Home 
Eule,  the  Welsh  Church  be  disestablished,  or  the  House  of  Lords 
be  shorn  of  its  powers.  So  the  fate  of  a  question  which  con- 
cerned the  whole  Empire,  such  as  Imperial  Preference,  was 
decided  by  the  fortunes  of  questions  relating  purely  to  the  British 
Isles.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  that  very  disease  of  faction 
against  which  the  American  Federalists  warned  their  countrymen, 
a  number  of  citizens  united  and  actuated  by  some  common 
impulse  of  passion  or  interest  adverse  to  the  permanent  and 
aggregate  interests  of  the  community. 

The  remedy  which  they  suggested,  applied  to  our  case,  would 
be  to  relieve  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  its 
imperial  capacity,  and  to  invest  with  this  a  new  superior  body 
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representative  of  the  whole  Empire — a  truly  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  purpose  of  its  existence  would,  be  to  superintend  matters 
appertaining  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  leaving  to  our  present 
Parliament  only  those  relating  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
purpose  for  which  they  were  called  together  would  help  to 
familiarise  its  members  with  the  conception  of  the  Empire  as  a 
whole.  The  knowledge  that  they  were  responsible  to  citizens 
over  the  seas  as  well  as  at  home  would  be  a  sure  safeguard 
against  neglect  of  the  former,  which,  if  they  were  inclined,  the 
Dominion  representatives  with  whom  they  would  take  counsel 
would  not  suffer  them  to  overlook.  They  could  hardly  allow 
local  considerations  to  prevail  over  imperial  because  the  former 
would  no  longer  come  within  their  province. 

The  Federalists  maintained  that  the  danger  of  factious  com- 
binations was  less  in  a  large  State  than  in  a  small,  because  in 
the  former  there  would  be  a  greater  number  of  parties  and  less 
frequently  a  majority  of  the  same  party.  The  overseas  repre- 
sentatives would  introduce  a  new  element  into  the  Government, 
men  brought  up  under  totally  different  conditions,  with  fresh  ideas 
which  would  give  rise  to  new  parties.  Division  into  parties  would 
not  be  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  present  British  Parliament.  For 
there  would  be  no  object  for  parties  that  concern  themselves  solely 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  One  reason  that  the  Federalists  gave 
for  the  superiority  of  the  Parliament  of  a  large  State  was  that 
there  was  more  room  for  choice  in  the  selection  of  its  members. 
"  The  number  of  representatives  in  the  two  cases,"  Madison  says, 
"not  being  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  two  constituents,  and 
being  proportionally  greater  in  the  small  republic,  it  follows  that 
.  .  .  the  larger  will  present  a  greater  option,  and  consequently  a 
greater  probability  of  a  fit  choice."  The  ancient  Greek  demo- 
cratic assemblies  in  which  every  free  man  had  the  right  to  vote 
were  synonymous  with  a  mob  which  Shakespeare  in  "  Corio- 
lanus  "  has  thus  characterised : 

What  would  you  have,  you  curs, 
That  like  nor  peace  nor  war?   the  one  affrights  you, 
The  other  makes  you  proud.     He  that  trusts  to  you, 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares  ; 
Where  foxes  geese:  you  are  no  surer,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.     Your  virtue  is 
To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  subdues  him 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it.     Who  deserves  greatness 
Deserves  your  hate;   and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil. 

A  popular  assembly  composed  of  representatives  of  the  people 
will  generally  be  of  a  higher  character  than  one  composed  of  the 
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people  themselves.  For  the  tendency  will  be  for  the  latter  to 
select,  although  of  course  there  will  be  exceptions,  the  ablest, 
wisest,  and  most  public  spirited  of  their  number.  The  effect  will 
be,  as  Madison  says,  "  to  refine  and  enlarge  the  public  views,  by 
passing  them  through  the  medium  of  a  chosen  body  of  citizens, 
whose  wisdom  may  best  discern  the  true  interest  of  their  country, 
and  whose  patriotism  and  love  of  justice  will  be  least  likely  to 
sacrifice  it  to  temporary  or  partial  considerations.  A  representa- 
tive assembly  partakes  less  of  the  character  of  a  mob,  having 
qualities  of  stability,  moderation,  restraint,  justice,  and  patriotism 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  latter ;  and  the  larger  the 
State  the  farther  its  popular  assembly  recedes  from  the  mob 
character,  and  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  to  that  ideal 
combination  of  strength,  order,  and  liberty,  which  history  has 
shown  to  be  so  difficult  of  attainment,  but  after  which  in  all  ages 
lovers  of  true  liberty  and  good  government  have  striven. 

Any  one  can  corroborate  the  truth  of  this  from  his  own 
observation.  He  knows  that  the  general  level  of  a  county  council 
is  higher  than  that  of  a  parish  council,  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  than  any,  even  the  London  County  Council ;  the 
Federal  Parliament  of  the  United  States  than  any  State  legis- 
lature. In  accordance  with  this  reasoning  a  Parliament  of  the 
Empire  would  be  vastly  superior  to  our  present  Parliament,  in 
proportion  as  it  would  have  to  consider  questions  of  greater 
importance,  and  there  would  be  more  room  for  choice  in  the 
selection  of  its  members  than  has  ever  been  the  case  before. 
Said  the  wise  Burke  : 

To  make  a  government  requires  no  great  prudence.  Settle  the  seat  of 
power,  teach  obedience,  and  the  work  is  done.  To  give  freedom  is  still  more 
easy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  guide  ;  it  only  requires  to  let  go  the  rein.  But  to 
form  a  free  government,  that  is,  to  temper  together  these  opposite  elements  of 
liberty  and  restraint  in  one  consistent  work,  requires  much  thought,  deep 
reflection,  a  sagacious,  powerful,  and  combining  mind. 

D.  A.  E.  Veal. 
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CANADA 

The  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  interior  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  buildings  include  arrangements  for  a  hall  to  be  used  for 
commemorating  the  great  deeds  of  Canada  and  the  Allies  in  the  present 
war,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  colours  of  the  various  regiments 
of  the  Dominion  that  have  so  gallantly  participated  in  the  fighting. 
This  Hail  of  Fame,  which  will  be  practically  a  Canadian  Westminster 
Abbey,  will  run  the  whole  depth  of  the  building.  Along  the  wide  and 
spacious  corridor  will  be  niches  for  the  erection  of  statues.  The  walls 
are  to  be  utilised  for  the  portrayal  of  scenes  associated  with  the  cause  for 
which  the  various  nations  are  at  present  fighting. 

In  connection  with  Canada's  free  land  grants  to  settlers,  the  Govern- 
ment has  instructed  the  Agents  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Department  to 
grant  no  entries  for  homestead  lands  unless  the  applicant  was,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  and  has  since  continued  to  be,  a 
British  subject,  or  a  subject  of  an  allied  or  neutral  country.  This  means 
that  no  German,  Austrian,  Hungarian,  Bulgarian  or  Turk,  whether  in 
Canada  or  out  of  Canada,  who  was  not  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war  a  British  subject,  can  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  Dominion 
lands  pre-emptions  and  free  homesteads. 

In  a  recent  list  of  military  honours  appears  the  name  of  Private 
Joe  DeLaronde,  one  of  the  Nipigon  Indian  recruits  who  joined  the 
52nd  Battalion  at  Fort  William,  and  who  has  been  awarded  the 
Military  Medal.  Private  DeLaronde  was  one  of  eighteen  Indians  from 
the  Nipigon  band  who  volunteered  for  active  service  and  who  have  given 
an  excellent  account  of  themselves  at  the  front.  Four  have  made  the 
last  great  sacrifice,  and  of  the  rest  only  two  have  escaped  unwounded. 
Among  them  were  four  brothers  of  the  name  of  DeLaronde,  of  whom 
one  has  been  killed  in  action,  another  has  been  wounded  and  is  now  in  a 
convalescent  home  at  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  and  is  eager  to  get  back  to 
the  firing  line.  Asked  recently  whether  he  would  care  to  receive  his 
discharge,  he  said  that  he  hoped  to  wear  the  uniform  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  DeLaronde  is  the  second  Indian  from  the  district  of  Fort 
William  who  has  received  a  decoration. 

The  total  production  of  coal  in  Canada  during  the  calendar  year 
1916  will  approximate  14,365,000  short  tons  (equivalent  to  12,825,892 
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gross  tons).  This  estimate  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Mines  is 
believed  to  be  fairly  close.  By  provinces,  the  estimate  is  as  follows  : — 
Nova  Scotia,  6,950,000  tons,  New  Brunswick,  135,000  tons,  Saskatche- 
wan, 260,000  tons,  Alberta,  4,400,000  tons,  British  Columbia,  2,620,000 
tons,  making  a  total  of  14,365,000  tons.  In  1915  the  total  was  13,267,023 
tons. 

The  potato  crop  of  Manitoba  is  steadily  increasing  in  acreage.  Be- 
tween 1909,  with  25,265  acres,  and  1915,  with  67,343  acres,  the  yearly 
advance  was  unbroken.  Last  year  showed  an  acreage  slightly  smaller 
than  1915,  but  with  a  larger  yield  per  acre,  and  a  total  crop  of  9,080,602 
bushels,  as  compared  with  an  average  total  for  the  ten  previous  years 
of  6,664,947  bushels.  Manitoba  was  last  year  an  active  exporter  of 
potatoes  at  good  prices. 

"  Co-operative  methods  must  be  applied  to  your  business,"  said  Sir 
George  Foster,  the  popular  Canadian  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
addressing  a  mass  meeting  of  Winnipeg  business  men.  "  You  must  get 
your  heads  together  and  work  out  some  system  of  standardising  material 
and  co-operating  along  certain  lines  of  work.  My  advice  to  every  line 
of  business  is  to  get  together.  Put  your  heads  together.  Give  all  your 
secrets  to  each  other,  and  let  them  be  useable  by  all.  Combine  on  fair 
grounds  for  foreign  trade,  and  you  will  then  be  able  to  go  straight  into 
the  markets  of  Russia,  South  America,  France  and  every  other  country 
outside  of  the  enemy — for  we  don't  intend  to  go  into  their  markets  for 
some  time — and  you  will  get  success  just  as  much  as  any  other  country." 

In  the  world's  fur  industry  great  changes  have  taken  place  and  for 
the  time  being  the  centre  of  trading  has  been  transferred  to  America. 
At  the  outbreak  of  war  fur  values  declined,  but  with  the  change  in 
economic  conditions  they  have  increased  by  fully  thirty-five  per  cent. 
The  Province  of  Quebec  is  celebrated  for  its  fur,  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  quality,  the  skins  of  the  moose,  caribou,  weasel,  bear,  lynx,  seal, 
musk  rat,  racoon,  red  deer  and  wolf  (with  the  exception  of  the  last 
two  named)  being  used  on  a  large  scale.  But  some  of  Quebec's  other 
mammals  yield  furs,  the  richness  of  which  is  fully  appreciated.  The 
beaver  and  the  otter  "plucked"  or  in  the  raw  state,  the  marten,  and 
the  minx,  command  at  the  present  time  very  high  prices.  The  fox, 
however,  takes  the  first  place  in  this  respect.  The  Arctic  fox  with  its 
silky  and  immaculate  whiteness,  supplies  a  remarkably  rich  fur,  but  its 
commercial  value  ranks  far  below  that  of  the  silver  fox,  and  still  farther 
below  that  of  the  black  fox.  A  skin  of  the  latter  variety  has  been 
known  to  sell  for  as  much  as  $2,700.  The  black  and  silver  fox  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  Quebec,  where  fox  ranches  have 
been  established  to  meet  the  growing  demand,  and  to  profit  by  the  vogue 
these  furs  enjoy  among  the  devotees  of  fashion. 

During  the  present  heavy  overseas  movement  there  will  be  a 
curtailment  of  passenger  train  services  on  the  Canadian  Intercolonial 
Railway.  Although  increased  yard  space  has  been  largely  provided  at 
all   terminal  points,  the   overseas  traffic   has   reached  such  proportions 
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that  it  is  felt  the  situation  can  only  be  properly  met  by  reducing  the 
passenger  service  in  order  to  release  sufficient  men  and  motive  power  to 
cope  with  the  work.  Canada  is  thus  falling  into  line  with  the  Mother 
Country  in  the  matter  of  railway  traffic. 

The  improvement  of  Canada's  highways  and  the  construction  of  new 
roads  which  are  essential  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Canadians  for 
some  time  past.  Three  years  ago  the  Dominion  Good  Roads  Congress 
was  inaugurated,  and  in  a  short  time  this  Congress  will  be  holding  its 
fourth  annual  session.  The  first  Congress,  which  took  place  at  Montreal, 
was  attended  by  only  800.  Toronto  followed  in  the  succeeding  year 
with  an  attendance  of  1,200,  and  last  year  Montreal  had  a  gathering  of 
1,600.  "Winnipeg  was  to  have  had  the  Convention  this  year,  but 
circumstances  have  arisen  which  make  this  impossible.  There  is  now  a 
prospect  that  Ottawa  will  secure  the  Convention  and  exhibit  road-making 
machinery  with  materials  and  methods  of  construction.  Meanwhile  the 
Good  Roads  Association  of  Nova  Scotia  is  about  to  meet  in  Halifax. 
The  Association  has  been  getting  the  support  of  the  various  municipalities 
in  the  province  for  a  programme  which  it  is  proposed  to  put  before  the 
local  legislature,  and  practical  results  will  doubtless  be  ohtained. 

Following  a  temporary  quietness  at  the  year-end,  business  conditions 
in  Western  cities  have  resumed  the  activity  enjoyed  before  the  holidays. 
Regina  and  Moose  Jaw  wholesale  firms  are  shipping  goods  ordered  by  the 
retailers  to  cover  their  spring  requirements.  Saskatoon  wholesalers  state 
that  spring  orders  have  been  heavy,  and  winter  orders  are  in  heavier 
volume  than  a  year  ago.  Conditions  at  Calgary  are  reported  to  be  very 
satisfactory,  sales  having  increased  in  nearly  all  lines  beyond  expectations. 
Cash  collections  are  also  reported  to  be  very  good.  Edmonton  whole- 
salers are  shipping  spring  goods  to  the  retail  trade ;  the  high  prices 
prevailing  in  all  lines  appear  to  have  been  no  deterrent  to  the  placing  of 
large  orders.  Stocks  in  the  country  districts  are  reported  to  be  light  and 
the  outlook  is  good  for  a  busy  spring  trade. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Guelph,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  are  co-operating  in 
a  campaign  for  "  better  farming."  A  special  demonstration  train  has 
commenced  a  tour  over  the  Grand  Trunk  lines  in  Western  Ontario, 
which  will  continue  until  March  14th.  Fifty-seven  places  are  to  be 
visited  and  halts  made  at  each,  in  order  that  residents  in  the  vicinity 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  benefiting  by  the  visit  of  the  demonstration 
train  and  its  staff  of  experts  in  the  various  branches  of  agriculture. 

Three  short  courses  in  dairy  work  were  held  during  February  at  the 
Manitoba  Agricultural  College  consisting  of  the  home  dairy  course,  the 
cheese  makers'  course  and  the  creamery  butter-makers'  course.  During 
the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  dairy  industry  in 
Manitoba,  and  the  growing  demand  for  more  acreage  devoted'  to  corn, 
grasses  and  other  forage  crops,  together  with  good  prices  for  dairy 
products  is  encouraging.  To  those  farmers  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
mechanical  phases  of  their  work — and  the  majority  of  farmers  do — the 
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short  courses  in  engineering  arranged  by  the  agricultural  colleges  are 
very  attractive.  Such  a  course,  covering  two  months,  was  recently 
commenced  at  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College.  The  course  covers 
work  with  gas  engines,  steam  engines  and  boilers,  also  forge  shops,  farm 
mechanics,  building  and  concrete  construction  and  farm  machinery. 

A  Provincial  Committee  has  recently  been  created  to  organise  the 
resources  of  Ontario  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Authorities  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  production  of  the  Province.  The  duty  of  the  Committee  is  to 
assist  the  existing  civilian  and  Military  Authorities  in  the  work  of 
recruiting  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  to  agriculture  or  industry 
and  the  promotion  of  thrift  and  economy. 

The  Great  Lakes  grain  trade  in  1916  totalled  363,999,156  bushels,  a 
decrease  of  22,166,896  bushels  as  compared  with  1915.  Chicago  shipped 
only  25,088,000  bushels,  a  reduction  of  19,380,000  bushels,  or  41*7  per 
cent,  less  than  its  shipments  in  1915.  The  report  adds  that  the  grain 
rates  were  the  most  "  significant  features  of  the  year's  trade."  The 
record-breaking  demand  for  ocean  and  coastwise  vessels  was  responsible 
for  the  greatest  buying  campaign  in  the  history  of  the  Lakes.  Seventy- 
one  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of  683,770  gross  were  disposed  of,  and 
the  list  included  12  ore  carriers  of  the  10,000-ton  class.  Most  of  the 
vessels  built  last  year  were  big  freighters.  Six  1 2,000-ton  steamers  were 
turned  out,  while  one  9,500-ton  boat  and  one  of  7,000  tons  were  built. 
Many  vessels  are  under  construction  at  Great  Lakes  ports  for  1917 
delivery. 

How  the  Canadian  youth  are  responding  to  the  Empire's  call  is 
vividly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  an  Ottawa  Valley  farmer  who  owns 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  farms  in  Renfrew  County,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Renfrew  town.  About  a  year  ago  two  of  his  sons  enlisted.  They  duly 
arrived  in  France,  and  on  their  arrival  there,  filled  two  brothers  at  home 
with  such  enthusiasm  that,  coupled  with  the  call  for  more  men,  they 
resolved  to  enlist  also.  Now  they,  too,  are  in  khaki,  and  the  father 
remains  at  home  with  a  seven-year-old  boy  as  his  only  helper. 

The  contract  has  been  signed  for  the  construction  of  an  elevator  at 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  for  the  Canadian  Government  railway.  This 
will  be  provided  with  a  working  capacity  of  one  and  a  half  million  bushels. 
It  is  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  contract  price  is  about 
£50,000.  The  new  elevator  will  be  of  enormous  advantage  to  shippers 
using  the  port. 

The  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  final 
report  on  the  grain  crops  of  the  province.  As  a  census  of  the  province 
was  taken  in  1916  by  the  Federal  Government,  it  was  thought  better  to 
wait  until  the  figures  for  the  crop  acreages  were  available.  The  pre- 
liminary statement  has  now  been  issued  and  indicates  that  the  area 
under  grain  crops  in  Saskatchewan  had  been  greatly  under-estimated  by 
both  Federal  and  Provincial  departments  of  Agriculture,  and  shows  that 
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the  increase  in  acreage  in  this  province  is  much,  greater  than  was  antici- 
pated. This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  estimates  of  the  grain  acreages 
are  prepared  by  the  Federal  and  Provincial  departments  of  agriculture 
from  reports  received  from  a  large  staff  of  crop  correspondents  who  each 
year  estimate  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  area  under 
crop,  and  as  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  figures  have  been  checked  by 
census  returns  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  difference  in  the  total  is  not 
so  great  as  might  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances.  8,886,311 
acres  were  under  wheat,  3,741,788  under  oats,  377,861  under  barley,  and 
525,161  under  flax.  Wheat  showed  a  yield  of  126,857,760  bushels,  oats 
146,468,565  bushels,  barley  10,013,043  bushels,  and  flax  5,488,845 
bushels. 

As  the  result  of  representations  which  have  been  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  at  Ottawa,  that  mineral  deposits  of  economic  value 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  River  on  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  a  special  local  relaxation  of  the  ordinary  regulations 
governing  the  staking  of  claims  has  been  made  by  the  Department.  It 
has  been  represented  that  an  expenditure  of  at  least  £5,000  would  be 
required  to  improve  transportation  facilities  sufficiently  to  develop  the 
minerals,  and  as  a  result  any  company  which  expends  this  amount  will  be 
given  the  right  to  stake  out  fifty  claims.  Canadian  enterprise  is  quite 
equal  to  mining  even  in  the  Polar  region. 

From  December  31  it  has  been  illegal  in  Canada  for  grocers  to 
handle  or  sell  what  are  known  as  white  phosphorus  matches.  Since 
January  1,  1915,  it  has  not  been  legal  for  manufacturers  to  make  this 
variety.  Retailers,  however,  were  allowed  until  the  end  of  1916  to 
dispose  of  stocks.  Some  three  years  ago  the  United  States  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  matches.  In  May,  1914,  the 
Dominion  Government  passed  a  similar  law,  and  this  law  went  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1915,  and  since  that  time-  no  manufacturer  in 
Canada,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  turned  out  any  of  the  white  phosphorus 
brand,  The  reason  for  this  law  was  that  the  phosphorus  fumes  from  the 
head  of  the  match  penetrated  the  cavities  of  the  teeth  of  the  employees 
and  caused  what  is  known  as  necrosis,  or  a  mortification  in  the  jaw  bone. 
Not  only  does  the  Canadian  law  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  white 
phosphorus  matches,  but  it  also  prohibits  the  importation  of  them. 

According  to.  the  estimate  of  the  Minister  of  Mines,  the  1916 
mineral  production  of  British  Columbia  will  be  worth  between  nine  and 
ten  millions  sterling.  This  will  be  about  three  millions  in  excess  of  the 
record  of  1912,  which  was  the  best  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the 
province.  The  present  increase  is  partly  due  to  the  increased  prices 
consequent  upon  the  enormous  demand  for  the  metals. 

In  consequence  of  reports  reaching  the  Canadian  Fish  and  Game 
Department  as  to  damage — -in  some  cases  serious — wrought  by  beavers 
over-running  several  districts  of  Ontario,  the  game  laws  were  amended 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  an 
open  season  for  trapping  on  terms  described  by  Order  in  Council.     This 
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Order  places  a  royalty  of  50  cents  per  skin  on  otter,  and  $1  per  skin 
on  beaver.  The  only  people  allowed  to  take  the  animals,  however,  are 
resident  licensed  trappers  and  farmers  who  obtain  a  permit  from  the 
Department  to  trap  on  their  own  land.  Either  class  is  allowed  to  buy 
ten  50-cent  royalty  coupons  in  one  year,  this  limitation  being  placed  to 
avoid  abuse  of  tho  open  season.  The  beaver  has  been  referred  to  as 
Canada's  first  engineer,  and,  very  appropriately,  was  chosen  as  the 
emblem  of  the  engineer  battalions  of  the  Canadian  army. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  taken  in  Canada  in  an  association 
now  being  promoted  at  Wynyard,  Saskatchewan,  to  encourage  live  stock 
breeding  among  the  farmers  of  the  district.  Each  member  of  the 
association  having  fodder  will  be  supplied  with  pure  bred  and  grade 
cattle,  payment  to  extend  over  three  years.  The  scheme  also  provides 
that  full-blooded  sires  will  be  stationed  at  various  points  throughout  the 
community. 

Investigations  have  been  actively  carried  on  by  Dominion  Govern- 
ment officials  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  cause  of  black  rust  and 
the  methods  to  be  employed  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  The  Dominion 
Botanist  has  spent  much  time  in  Western  Canada  studying  conditions 
that  led  to  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  He  has  submitted  an  ex- 
haustive report  to  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
result  is  that  two  Rust  Research  Laboratories  are  to  be  established— one 
at  Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan,  the  other  at  Brandon,  Manitoba. 

Shipbuilding  activity  grows  apace  on  the  British  Columbian  coast. 
It  is  stated  that  the  orders  placed  by  Norwegian  and  other  firms  for  the 
construction  of  vessels  on  Burrard  Inlet  and  False  Creek  alone  are 
sufficient  to  keep  at  least  4,000  men  busy  until  the  end  of  1918.  In 
the  Wallace  Yards  at  present  a  4,500-ton  vessel  is  under  construction 
for  a  Japanese  firm,  and,  as  soon  as  the  keel  can  be  laid,  another  vessel 
of  the  same  tonnage  will  be  commenced  for  a  Norwegian  firm.  In  all, 
orders  are  stated  to  be  placed  with  coast  shipbuilding  firms  for  10  or  12 
vessels,  many  of  which  are  of  the  8,800-ton  class.  These  are  to  be 
equipped  in  the  most  up-to-date  and  modern  style  for  the  handling  of 
cargo.  In  addition  to  this  there  are,  of  course,  the  orders  in  other 
yards,  many  of  them  for  wooden  vessels  to  participate  in  the  lumber 
carrying  trade. 

The  Newfoundland  Legislature  has  enacted  restrictions  intended  to 
prevent  the  extermination  of  seals  in  the  waters  around  that  island. 
These  restrictions  will  make  it  impossible  for  a  vessel  to  be  used  capable 
of  carrying  more  than  25,000  pelts.  The  total  catch  for  last  season  was 
295,000  seals,  valued  at  £130,000.  Large  numbers  of  the  fishermen  are 
serving  with  the  troops  in  Europe,  otherwise  the  catch  would  doubtless 
have  been  considerably  larger.  Of  a  population  of  241,172  about  63,000 
are  normally  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  fishing  industry. 

The  mining  industry  in  the  Kootenay  (British  Columbia)  district  will 
be  on  a  better  basis  after  the  war  than  before.  Development  will  be 
more  advanced,  smelter  and  concentration  methods  will  have  been  greatly 
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improved,  with  consequent  increased  returns,  and  the  high  cost  of 
materials  now  prevailing  is  having  the  effect  of  forcing  economies  in 
methods  of  mine  operation.  These  economies  will  continue  after  the  war 
when  the  cost  of  supplies  is  normal.  In  addition,  high  metal  prices  are 
enabling  numerous  companies  to  obtain  a  sounder  basis  financially.  All 
these  factors  are  strengthening  the  industry  for  the  after-war  period. 
Many  metal  market  experts  believe  that  the  demand  for  industrial 
purposes  will  be  so  great  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  that  good 
prices  are  certain  to  continue  for  some  time. 

Manufacturing  industries  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  now  represent 
a  total  capitalisation  of  about  80  millions  sterling  and  the  annual  value 
of  the  products  turned  out  is  nearly  100  millions  sterling.  These  include 
clothing  and  wearing  apparel,  in  which  the  increase  of  output  has  been 
very  large,  and  also  a  variety  of  food  products.  As  one  of  the  two 
midway  provinces  between  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  the  East  and  the 
four  Western  Provinces,  Quebec  will  always  be  a  favourite  place  for  the 
establishment  of  manufacturing  industries.  The  transportation  facilities, 
including  the  network  of  railways  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  give  the 
province  close  connection  with  every  part  of  Canada  and  the  American 
continent.  In  addition  to  this,  Quebec  has  a  large  agricultural  industry, 
4,901,760  acres  being  under  crop  in  1915.  There  are  680  butter  factories, 
887  cheese  factories,  and  280  combined  butter  and  cheese  factories. 
Mining  production  in  1915  reached  a  total  value  of  .£2,293,172,  the  main 
items  including  asbestos,  £708,872  ;  chromite,  .£49,059  and  magnesite, 
£27,470.  The  building  material  output  under  the  mining  department 
was  valued  at  £1,200,000.  Minerals  mined  in  the  province  include  mica, 
gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  kaolin  and  graphite. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Canadian  seaport  of  Prince  Rupert  on  the  Pacific 
was  non-existent.  It  was  not  even  a  name  on  the  map.  In  the  interval 
it  has  become  a  city  of  no  mean  importance,  and  it  is  certain  to  have  a 
steady  growth,  particularly  after  the  war,  when  trade  and  commerce 
approach  more  normal  conditions.  It  is  confidently  predicted  that 
fully  seven-eighths  of  the  Seattle  fishing  fleet  will  immediately  transfer 
their  sailings  from  that  port  to  Prince  Rupert,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Order  in  Council  passed  at  Ottawa  a  year  or  so  ago,  permitting  American 
fishermen  to  make  shipment  in  bond  through  that  port.  As  some  of  the 
best  halibut  banks  are  in  the  north,  the  fishermen  find  it  to  their 
advantage  and  profit  to  unload  their  catches  at  Prince  Rupert  and  do 
their  outfitting  there.  The  halibut  shipped  through  this  new  gateway 
arrives,  it  is  stated,  in  the  large  markets  of  the  United  States  in  fine 
condition. 

The  ratification  of  an  international  treaty  to  protect  all  birds  that 
migrate  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  a  far-reaching  step  in 
the  history  of  this  form  of  wild  life  protection.  The  partial  or  total 
extermination  of  certain  species  was  giving  cause  for  anxiety.  The  treaty 
is  the  outcome  of  negotiations  that  have  been  carried  on  since  January, 
1914.  The  main  objects  for  which  the  treaty  provides  are  :  (1)  To  prevent 
the  killing  of  any  bird  important  to  agriculture  on  account  of  its  insect- 
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destroying  habits.  (2)  To  restrict  the  open  season  on  migratory  birds 
such  as  ducks,  geese,  shore-birds,  etc.,  to  a  period  not  exceeding  3  J  months, 
which  period  may  be  fixed  anywhere  between  September  1st  and 
March  10th.  (3)  To  ensure  the  future  supply  of  wild  fowl  and  other 
migratory  game  birds  by  prohibiting  spring  shooting  which  destroys  the 
mated,  or  breeding  birds.  (4)  To  prevent  the  international  shipment  of 
birds  taken  contrary  to  law.  The  measure  has  been  heartily  endorsed  by 
all  the  game  protective  associations  and  the  leaders  in  conservation 
matters  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Out  of  the  twelve  thousand  species  of  birds  scattered  over  the  globe, 
three  hundred  pass  through  or  make  their  homes  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  Among  these  are  birds  whose  only  role  is  to  provide  pleasure 
for  the  sportsman ;  birds  possessing  economic  utility  ;  birds  which  pro- 
tect the  crops  against  insects ;  and  birds  which  adorn  the  landscape  by 
their  colouring  or  their  songs.  The  name  partridge  is  applied  amongst 
Canadians  not  to  the  bird  bearing  that  designation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  to  three  species,  the  spruce  partridge,  the  ruffed  grouse, 
and  the  ptarmigan.  Ducks  comprise  ten  different  species.  Wild  or 
passenger  pigeons  of  different  varieties  at  one  time  were  met  with 
throughout- the  province;  only  a  single  specimen  is  found  to-day.  The 
passerines  constitute  an  important  group  because  they  protect  the  trees 
and  crops  against  the  hordes  of  noxious  insects.  Nearly  all  the  warblers 
belong  to  this  group,  including  the  humming  bird.  Quite  a  number  of 
more  or  less  large  birds  enrich  the  ornithological  section  of  the  fauna. 
Amongst  these  are  the  golden  eagle,  owl,  raven,  crow,  falcon,  hawk,  jay 
and  heron. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  Winnipeg  feels  the  prosperity  of  the 
West  in  a  greater  degree  than  at  any  other  season.  It  is  now  that  money 
for  goods  sold  to  country  merchants,  expended  for  wages,  for  railway 
construction,  or  in  connection  with  lumbering,  mining,  fishing  and  other 
lines  of  activity  begins  to  find  its  way  through  various  channels  to  the 
wholesale  houses,  loan  companies,  farm  implement  agencies,  retailers,  and 
other  institutions  commercially  or  financially  associated  with  the  producing 
interests  of  the  country.  Money  sent  out  to  buy  wheat  at  $1.50  per 
bushel,  and  other  grains  in  proportion,  also  now  begins  to  circulate  back, 
principally  through  the  country  merchants  and  mail-order  houses,  but  a 
large  amount  is  also  brought  in  direct  by  farmers  and  their  families,  who 
make  special  pilgrimages  to  the  cities  to  purchase  goods  and  supplies. 
Consequently  the  business  pulse  of  the  country  is  at  the  present  time 
throbbing  at  a  lively  rate,  and  the  community  generally  is  feeling  the 
benefit.  In  addition  to  the  great  amount  of  money  that  finds  its  way 
back  to  the  cities  from  the  farmers,  every  person  appears  to  have  employ- 
ment, and  the  effect  of  this  is  being  felt  in  all  lines  of  activity.  Business 
generally  is  better  than  it  was  this  time  a  year  ago. 

Manitoba  now  has  a  population  of  521,123,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  by  the  Municipal  Commissioner's  Department.  This  total  com- 
prises  only  the  population  of   the  organised  territory,     The  debenture 
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debt  is  $57,420,912.16.  Of  this  amount  Winnipeg  carries  $42,126,806.36 
and  Brandon  $2,524,946.74.  The  population  of  Winnipeg  is  given  as 
201,981,  Brandon  18,048,  Portage  la  Prairie  5,832  and  St.  Boniface 
11,581.  The  total  assessment  is  $554,219,369.75,  of  which  $278,832,370 
is  in  Winnipeg.  Taxes  levied  total  $10,782,227.11.  Resident  farmers 
are  56,062.  The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  is  6,919,341  and 
the  number  of  acres  of  taxable  land  is  18,790,086. 

The  exports  of  flour,  oatmeal  -  and  rolled  oats  from  the  port  of 
Montreal  to  the  different  foreign  markets  for  the  season  1916,  show  that 
in  1916,  4,575,989  sacks  of  flour  were  shipped  against  1,613,214  in  1915, 
7,605  sacks  of  meal  against  4,950,  40,141  cases  of  rolled  oats  against 
85,111,  and  80,756  sacks  of  rolled  oats  against  25,258  in  1915. 

A  recent  return  from  Canada  showed  that  in  one  week  alone  the 
banks  in  Quebec  increased  their  clearings  from  $3,299,254  to  $4,856,129, 
an  increase  of  46.8  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  A  sure  sign  of  prosperity.  The  total  clearing  of  Canadian  banks 
for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $260,399,406,  an  increase  of  $46,289,350 
or  7.2. 

Hitherto  agriculture  has  been  the  basis  of  Ontario's  prosperity, 
with  lumbering  ranking  next  in  importance,  but  in  1916  both  these 
callings  were  eclipsed  by  manufactures.  Plants  were  worked  to  the 
fullest  capacity  that  labour  conditions  would  permit. 

The  Canadian  "  Labour  Gazette  "  for  January,  dealing  with  lumbering 
conditions  in  the  month  of  December,  says,  "  Lumbering  was  active  in 
nearly  all  districts.  Westville  reported  difficulty  in  securing  men.  At 
St  John,  sawmills  were  about  finished  work  for  the  season,  and  most  of 
the  mill  hands  were  working  as  longshoremen.  Newcastle  reported 
operations  in  the  woods  active,  between,  3,000  and  4,000  men  being 
employed.  At  Fredericton  there  was  an  increase  in  activity  over  the 
previous  year,  and  a  considerably  larger  cut  was  expected.  Sherbrooke 
reported  camps  busy  and  labour  scarce.  Port  Arthur  reported  that 
lumber  camps  were  finding  difficulty  in  getting  experienced  men.  At 
Prince  Albert  lumber  camps  had  practically  all  the  help  they  required, 
owing  to  the  extra  efforts  made  to  secure  men  previous  to  the  opening  up 
of  the  camps  \  snow,  however,  was  needed  to  assist  operations.  Vancouver 
reported  that  a  large  number  of  men  were  coming  in  from  the  camps 
where  operations  had  been  finished;  mills  were  very  active.  At  New 
Westminster  sawmills  and  shingle  mills  were  very  busy,  the  greatest 
drawback  to  a  large  output  being  a  shortage  of  cars  for  foreign  shipments. 
Victoria  reported  that  the  output  of  logs  on  the  coast  continued  to  be 
well  maintained,  and  almost  all  camps  were  running  at  full  capacity. 
Large  orders  were  received  by  coast  mills  for  ties  and  large  dimension 
timber  and  for  boxes.  A  large  mill  at  Nanoose  Bay,  which  had  been 
idle  for  a  year  or  more,  resumed  operations." 

In  consequence  of  the  Canadian  Western  Provinces  having  been 
requested  to  relieve  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police  of  certain 
provincial   duties,   Saskatchewan   and  Alberta  will  organise  provincial 
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police  of  their  own.  The  force  is  to  be  relieved  in  order  that  it  may  be 
in  a  position  to  devote  more  of  its  energies  to  war  work.  The  change 
has  also  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  additional  boundary  patrol 
work  caused  by  the  war.  As  an  example,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
mounted  police  have  re-appeared  in  Manitoba  since  the  war  commenced 
for  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years.  In  addition  to  this  work,  there  are 
many  new  duties  imposed  on  the  men  by  the  provisions  of  the  War 
Measures  Act.  It  has  been  found  difficult  to  keep  the  force  up  to 
strength  owing  to  the  heavy  enlistments  in  the  contingents. 

The  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  loan  companies  in  "Winnipeg  states 
that  farm  loans  are  being  paid  freely  both  in  regard  to  principal  and 
interest,  and  the  mortgage  companies  expected  to  close  their  books  at 
the  end  of  the  year  in  excellent  shape.  Plenty  of  money,  he  states,  is 
assured  for  loans  this  year,  and  the  directors  of  the  various  mortgage 
companies  are  disposed  to  lend  it  freely.  Farmers,  he  added,  are 
becoming  well-to-do,  and  farm  loan  investments  consequently  safer  and 
more  profitable  every  year.  The  Canadian  farmer  has  recognised  the 
risks  attached  to  concentration  of  capital  and  energy  on  any  single 
phase  of  agricultural  activity,  and  he  has  now  a  ready  market  at  good 
prices  for  all  his  farm  can  produce.  Loans  to  Canadian  farmers  are  as  a 
rule  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
stock. 

In  the  wonder  world  of  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains  there  is  a 
valley  where  the  ptarmigan  live  and  breed.  This  region  has  been  named 
Ptarmigan  Valley,  and  its  guardian  peak,  Ptarmigan  Mountain.  In  the 
wild  area  thus  named  after  a  bird  will  be  found  one  of  the  thousand 
beauty  spots  of  Canada,  including  every  type  of  scenery  that  belongs  to 
a  mountainous  area — turbulent  rivers,  fed  by  glacial  tributaries,  leaping 
in  headlong  flight  to  the  lower  levels  on  their  way  to  the  sea  ;  alpine 
meadows  carpeted  with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  canyon  depths  and  forested 
retreats  opening  into  expansive  valleys,  cliffs,  peaks  and  rocky  ramparts. 
There  are  beautiful  lakes,  deep-hearted  pools,  and  there  are  signs  of  wild 
life  on  every  hand.  The  hunter  is  rarely  met  with,  still  more  rarely  the 
artist  and  the  naturalist,  but  the  day  is  coming  when  this  will  be  one  of 
the  favourite  holiday  haunts  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

In  estimating  the  Canadian  wheat  yields  men  become  accustomed  to 
talk  and  think  in  millions  of  bushels,  but  few  realise  the  magnitude  of 
the  movement  that  takes  place  when  the  farms  and  elevators  begin  to 
pour  forth  the  concentrated  produce  of  the  great  Canadian  West.  Miles 
upon  miles  of  railway  waggons,  each  with  its  load,  converge  on  the  great 
lake  ports  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  and  for  months  the 
cataract  of  wheat  continues.  The  grain  comes  east :  the  cheques  go 
west.  Western  Canada's  crop  year  commences  on  September  1st,  and 
ends  on  August  31st  of  the  year  following.  So  it  happens  that  during 
September  those  chiefly  interested  in  the  marketing  of  the  crop  collect 
and  compile  statistics  to  show  how  the  details  compare  with  those  of  the 
preceding  twelve  months.  Grain  figures  are  of  an  interest  wider  than 
most.     To  the  multitude  concerned  in  the  movement  of  grain  from  the 
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farmers'  siding  to  the  consumer  they  surpass  in  interest  the  latest  fiction. 
To  the  business  section  they  speak  of  obligations  met  and  credits 
renewed ;  to  manufacturers  as  foreshadowing  a  revival  of  ordering  and  a 
busy  season  for  the  industries ;  to  the  farmer  and  his  people  they  take 
tangible  form  in  new  articles  of  comfort  about  his  home,  but  to  the  men 
on  the  railways  they  provoke  reminiscences  of  days  and  nights  on  the 
road  and  continuous  striving  to  keep  the  ordinary  traffic  of  the  country 
in  motion  while  the  wheat  was  moving  to  the  sea. 

Provided  by  the  Ontario  Government,  250  travelling  library  cases 
are  in  different  parts  of  Ontario  serving  sparsely  settled  communities, 
study  clubs,  women's  and  farmers'  institutes,  and  special  industrial 
plants,  where  the  local  public  library  is  unable  to  maintain  a  strong 
technical  department. 

Oversea  Correspondents. 


REFERENCE   BOOKS 

Who's  Who  for  1917,  notwithstanding  the  limitations  on  paper  and 
printing,  presents  the  same  appearance  as  in  former  years.  Not  only 
are  the  contents  well  up-to-date,  but  the  information  given  is  not 
obtainable  in  any  other  book  of  reference.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  unique 
publication  and  one  that  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  indispensable.  The 
biographies  are  full  and  accurate,  and  the  list  covers  a  very  wide  field. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  publications  of  its  kind  that  has  not  been  imitated, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  cannot  be  duplicated ;  it  stands  alone.  This 
year  the  price  is  20s.  net,  and  we  congratulate  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  upon  having  produced  so  excellent  and 
interesting  a  volume  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  they  must  have  had  to 
meet. 

Whitaker's  Almanack  contains  all  the  features  of  former  years.  To  these 
have  been  added  some  useful  articles  on  matters  pertaining  to  and  arising 
out  of  the  war.  The  wide  interest  that  has  been  aroused  with  a  view  to 
the  encouragement  of  Home  Production  has  induced  the  inclusion  of  a 
series  of  papers,  each  written  by  an  expert  in  his  own  department,  on 
British  Empire  industries,  which  are  certain  to  be  read  with  attention. 
The  price  for  the  bound  volume  is  3s.  6d.  net.  Both  as  regards  historical 
and  current  imformation  it  is  unequalled  by  any  similar  publication, 
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SOME    EMPIRE    THOUGHTS 

The  Empire  War  Cabinet  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  administration  of  Imperial  affairs,  using  the  term  Imperial 
in  its  broader  and  proper  sense,  that  of  Empire.  At  last  we  have 
embraced  the  true  Imperial  idea,  at  last  we  have  grasped  the 
true  spirit  of  Imperialism.  That  it  should  have  required  a  war, 
and  that  the  most  terrible  war  ever  known  in  history,  ancient  or 
modern,  to  have  secured  this  end  seems  hardly  credible.  But  so 
it  is.  Mutual  danger  and  mutual  sacrifice  have  done  what  years 
of  peace  and  plenty  failed  to  accomplish.  But  we  are,  as  yet, 
only  standing  on  the  threshold.  An  obligation  is  laid  upon  us  to 
go  forward,  and  to  go  forward  without  delay.  The  Empire  must 
be  placed  and  placed  on  a  foundation,  solid  and  sure,  and  given  a 
constitution  not  only  Imperial  in  name  but  in  reality,  a 
constitution  that  will  knit  together  the  component  parts  of  our 
great  inheritance  and  secure  for  all  time  the  integrity  of  our 
race. 

Partial  reconstruction  will  not  meet  the  case.  Eeconstruction 
must  be  full  and  complete.  Joseph  Chamberlain  never  ad- 
monished his  countrymen  more  wisely  than  when  he  advised 
them  to  think  imperially.  With  equal  advantage  he  might  have 
addressed  the  same  admonition  to  the  self-governing  communities 
overseas.  For  insular  ideas  and  prejudices  have  exercised  the 
same  baneful  influence  in  the  daughter  States  as  in  the  Mother- 
land. If  we  are  to  retain  our  position  in  the  world  when  war  is 
over  these  drawbacks  to  unity  must  be  abandoned.  But  not  only 
must  we  think  imperially  we  must  act  imperially.  If  we  are 
to  be  Empire  builders  we  must  abandon  methods  that  pertain 
only  to  "  Little  Englanders."    Downing  Street  and  the  Dominions 
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must  come  together  as  they  have  never  done  before.  A  new 
order  of  things  must  arise,  one  that  embraces  in  every  phase  of 
policy,  not  domestic  in  origin,  the  recognition  and  the  fullest 
recognition  of  the  vital  principle  of  Empire. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trespass  either  on  the  province  of  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  or  that  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference. 
I  desire  merely  to  give  expression  to  a  few  thoughts  for  the 
consideration  of  those  statesmen  now  engaged  in  finding  a 
solution  for  some  of  the  great  problems  arising  out  of  the  war. 

Both  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  and  the  Imperial  War  Con- 
ference include  in  their  composition  representatives  of  India,  the 
Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country.  In  these  cases,  therefore, 
the  term  Imperial  is  used  in  its-  proper  and  representative 
character.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  the  frequent 
misuse  calls  for  notice  and  reform.  Let  me  give  a  few  examples. 
The  Imperial  Parliament  is  nominally  the  Parliament  of  the 
Empire ;  in  reality  it  is  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  although  in 
fact  an  Empire  institution,  is  administered  by  Governors  chosen 
solely  from  the  British  Isles.  The  Imperial  Institute  takes  no 
cognisance  of  home  products,  but  limits  its  attention  to  the 
products  of  British  possessions  beyond  the  seas.  Until  the 
calling  into  being  of  the  present  gathering  no  representatives  from 
India  were  ever  asked  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference. Even  the  Imperial  General  Staff  does  not  include  India 
in  its  personnel,  and  it  is  only  by  invitation  that  oversea  states- 
men are  admitted  to  the  councils  of  the  Imperial  Defence  Com- 
mittee. The  Imperial  Service  Order  alone  recognises  all  parts  of 
the  King's  Dominions.  Lastly,  in  nearly  all  official  documents 
dealing  with  oversea  affairs,  every  reference  to  proceedings  and 
transactions  conducted  in  this  country  is  prefaced  by  the  term 
"Imperial."  This  is  obviously  incorrect.  The  term  Imperial 
ought  to  be  confined  to  proceedings  and  transactions  that  affect 
the  whole  Empire,  and  should  not  be  used  to  designate  those 
pertaining  to  any  one  part  of  the  Empire. 

But  I  pass  on.  In  future  our  military  system  throughout  the 
Empire  must  be  based  on  National  Service  and  the  naval  defence 
of  the  Empire  must  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  party  politics. 
We  cannot  afford  a  repetition  of  what  happened  at  Westminster 
and  in  Canada  before  the  war.  Nor  does  it  tend  to  harmony  for 
oversea  statesmen  to  represent  in  their  own  dominions  different 
views  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  ships,  to  those  repre- 
sented in  this  country  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Our  military 
policy  and  our  naval  policy  must  be  an  Empire  policy.  As 
regards  naval  contributions  these  must  be  put  on  a  businesslike 
footing,  and  whether  they  be  in  money  or  in  kind  they  should 
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bear  some  proportion  to  the  extent  of  risk  covered.  This  arrange- 
ment need  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  formation  of  local  navies 
if  such  navies  be  desired,  but  no  system  of  payment  can  be 
regarded  as  imperial  unless  it  be  one  in  which  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  participate. 

As  soon  as  peace  is  proclaimed  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that 
Germany  will  endeavour  to  secure  for  herself,  and  what  is  left 
of  Austria-Hungary,  the  same  economic  position  in  British 
possessions  she  held  in  pre-war  days.  Any  and  every  effort  of 
this  kind  must  be  combated  not  by  individual  policies  but  by 
joint  action.  As  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
expressed  it  "there  must  be  no  essential  article,  either  for  the 
arts  of  peace  or  for  the  arts  of  war,  upon  which  we  cannot,  within 
the  Empire,  lay  our  hands."  Just  as  we  have  fought  and  died  as 
one  nation  and  one  people  on  the  field  of  battle  for  a  common 
cause  and  a  common  end,  so  we  must  march  onward  together  as 
one  nation  and  one  people  for  the  advancement  and  consolidation 
of  the  British  Empire. 

If,  in  days  gone  by,  we  had  fostered  our  reserves  of  men  by 
encouraging  settlement  within  the  Empire,  instead  of  allowing 
our  surplus  population  to  drift  at  will  into  the  United  States  of 
America,  how  different  would  have  been  the  situation  to-day ! 
Canada  and  Australia  would  not  now  be  seeking  population,  and 
the  position  of  our  Empire  and  foreign  trade  would  long  ago  have 
been  reversed.  Nor  does  the  fault  lie  with  one  political  party. 
Government  followed  Government,  but  the  policy  of  apathy 
continued.  Meanwhile  the  energy  which  might  have  been 
utilised  in  building  up  the  Empire  and  making  its  defence  secure 
was  spending  itself  in  erecting  tariff  walls  against  this  country, 
and  millions  of  square  miles  of  rich  virgin  soil  in  British  territory 
remained  and  still  remain  untilled.  When  peace  is  proclaimed 
emigration  statistics,  as  was  the  case  after  the  Boer  War,  will  go 
up  with  a  bound,  and  for  a  series  of  years  the  outward  flow  will 
increase  rather  than  diminish.  The  question  we  have  to  decide 
is  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  keep  these  migrants  within  the 
Empire.  Emigration  and  immigration  have  far  too  long  been 
regarded  as  separate  entities.  This  must  come  to  a  full  stop. 
Both  movements  must  be  treated  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
whole.  On  the  recognition  of  this  cardinal  fact  depends  our 
imperial  progress  and  our  national  security. 

The  report  of  the  departmental  committee  on  land  settlement 
for  sailors  and  soldiers  told  us  that  the  demobilisation  of  the 
Navy  and  Army  at  the  close  of  the  war  will  afford  "a  unique 
opportunity  for  developing  agriculture  in  this  country."  Will  it 
not  also  afford  a  like  opportunity  for  the  development  of  agri- 
culture in  the  Dominions  ?    Is  not  the  welfare  of  the  Dominions 
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equally  as  important  as  that  of  the  Homeland  ?  Moreover,  if  it 
really  be  the  object  of  the  Imperial  Government  "  to  attract  the 
greatest  number  of  suita-ble  ex-service  men  to  the  land  "  how  can 
that  be  accomplished  by  settling  a  few  hundred  families  on  the 
land  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland.  There  is  but  one  way, 
and  one  way  only  of  meeting  the  situation,  and  that  is  to  devise  a 
scheme  of  land  settlement  based  on  the  lines  of  Empire. 

As  an  agency  for  disseminating  literature  the  Emigrants' 
Information  Office  is  reliable  and  trustworthy,  but  the  machinery 
of  the  office  is  not  sufficiently  up-to-date  for  practical  purposes, 
nor  is  its  status  as  an  advisory  body  enhanced  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  advice  given  is  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded  as  official. 
Created  with  the  object  of  encouraging  migration  within  the 
Empire,  its  sphere  of  usefulness  is  materially  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  no  representative  of  the  Dominions  has  a  seat  on  the  council, 
while  the  absence  of  any  executive  power  handicaps  its  activities 
and  limits  its  operations.  In  place  of  the  present  organisation 
we  must  have  a  central  migration  authority,  possessing  executive 
powers  assisted  by  a  board  of  accredited  representatives  from  the 
Dominion,  Provincial  and  State  Governments. 

The  Editor. 
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TO    THE    WOMEN    OF    CANADA 

There's  many  a  home  in  Canada 
Where  women  watch  and  pray; 

There's  many  a  home  where  women  weep 
In  Canada  to-day. 


Sad-eyed,  your  vigil  keeping, 

Yet  brave,  as  well  we  know, 
When  for  the  fame  of  Canada 

You  bade  your  lov'd  ones  go. 

Proudly  you  sent  your  dearest, 

Gladly  your  best  you  gave; 
The  bugle  call  from  England 

Eose  high  above  the  wave. 

It  echoed  o'er  your  prairies, 

And  wak'd  the  great  North- West ; 
It  rang  through  ranch  and  homestead, 

And  in  your  hearts  found  rest. 

Fearless  and  strong,  your  soldiers 

Set  out  for  lands  unknown, 
Where  flames  of  war  are  leaping, 

And  death  comes  to  his  own. 

Oh !  there  with  dauntless  valour 

They  sprang  to  peaks  of  fame, 
Nor  time  nor  death  shall  tarnish 

The  lustre  of  their  name. 

We  thrill  with  pride  of  kinship 

Telling  those  deeds  of  might ; 
We  mourn  with  you  the  heroes 

Who  fell  in  gallant  fight. 

We  in  the  old  land  greet  you, 

Sisters !  though  seas  divide, 
Our  hearts  are  linked  together, 

Our  men  fight  side  by  side. 

Florence  Kinloch-Cooke. 
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FOOD    PRODUCTION 

The  question  of  an  adequate  supply  of  food  ranks  almost 
on  an  equality  with  that  of  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  one  is  complementary  to  the  other,  yet  it  is  only 
lately  that  food  production  has  been  seriously  taken  in  hand 
either  by  the  Government  or  by  the  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  draw  their  food  supplies 
from  three  sources — the  United  Kingdom,  the  Empire,  and  foreign 
countries.  As  regards  the  last  of  these,  Mr.  Cobden  in  1862 
doubted  the  wisdom  and  certainly  the  prudence  of  a  great  body 
of  industrial  people  allowing  themselves  to  be  continually  in 
dependence  upon  foreign  powers  for  their  supply  of  food  and  raw 
material.  He  recognised  that  a  system  of  warfare  existed  by 
which  they  are  liable  to  have  their  raw  material  and  food  with- 
drawn from  them  without  any  power  to  resist  or  hinder  it. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Cobden's  doubts  became  serious  realities  under 
the  fiscal  system  associated  with  his  name,  and  the  present  food 
crisis  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  long-continued  neglect  of  agricul- 
ture, and  our  consequent  too  great  dependence  on  foreign  powers 
for  food.  It  is  more  particularly  with  our  home  food  production, 
however,  that  I  propose  to  deal. 

Food  production  or  agriculture  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  largest  and  most  important  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  the  parent  of  all  other  industries  and  is  a  science, 
although  this  may  not  be  so  widely  recognised  as  it  should  be. 
In  an  article  on  the  "  Agricultural  Policy  of  the  Unionist  Party," 
in  The  Empire  Beview,  August  1913,  the  scientific  side  of  the 
industry  was  fully  reviewed,  as  well  as  many  other  points  from 
a  more  or  less  political  aspect.  It  may  be  well  now  to  consider 
some  of  the  more  urgent  food  problems  of  national  importance 
that  have  arisen  during  the  war. 

The  industry  of  food  production,  like  other  industries, 
consists  of  three  essential  operations — production,  transport 
and  marketing.  The  products  of  the  land  are  the  progeny  of 
Mother  Earth,  and  an  excellent  definition  of  raw  material  is 
that  given  by  Captain  Grogan — "  Any  product  of  the  earth  in 
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its  first  movable  condition."  The  products  of  the  land  are 
movable  and  must  be  moved,  so  efficient  transport  is  of  vital 
importance,  and  a  profitable  market  must  be  secured.  Even  in 
the  unsatisfactory  pre-war  conditions,  agriculture  still  employed 
over  two  millions  of  people.  Each  of  the  usual  three  human 
factors  of  this  industry,  landlord,  farmer  and  labourer,  brings 
his  own  special  and  particular  form  of  capital  into  it  as  a  going 
concern.  Each  of  these  factors  requires  an  adequate  return  for 
the  capital  invested,  but  capital  is  a  shy  bird  that  requires 
coaxing  and  encouragement  to  settle  down  where  it  is  most 
wanted,  and  safeguarding  when  it  has  done  so.  People  and  things 
can  be  divided  into  three  qualitative  groups,  good,  bad  or 
indifferent.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  number  of  possible 
combinations  of  good,  bad  or  indifferent  landlords,  farmers 
and  labourers  throughout  the  country  !  Each  of  these  human 
factors  is  in  turn  dependent  for  a  living  on  three  other  factors, 
land,  crops  and  weather,  which  again  may  be  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent  in  an  equal  number  of  combinations.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  complaints 
and  grumbles  from  one  or  other  factor  whose  lot  may  be  cast 
in  some  ill-assorted  trio  ? 

It  must  be  evident  that  legislation  in  connection  with  such 
a  science  and  industry  cannot  fail  to  be  difficult. 

The  complexity  of  interests  is  great,  the  site  of  the  industry 
is  widespread  and  diffuse,  while  the  personal,  physical  and  climatic 
conditions  are  variable  and  varying.  Any  legislation  that  is 
adverse  to  one  factor  can  hardly  fail  to  be  adverse  to  the  others, 
though  it  does  not  follow  that  legislation  favourable  to  one  is 
also  favourable  to  the  others.  The  more  panicky  the  legislation, 
the  worse  it  probably  will  be  !  A  case  in  point  is  the  fixation  of 
milk  prices  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  change  in  the  percentage 
in  flour  milling  on  the  other,  whereby  the  supply  of  offals  is 
diminished,  the  price  of  feeding  stuffs  has  risen  from  35  to  50 
per  cent.,  while  control  over  the  price  of  imported  linseed,  etc., 
is  impossible.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Asquith  referred  to  "  the  sad 
plight  of  the  British  farmer,"  but  even  in  peace  time  he  did 
little  or  nothing  to  help  him  or  the  national  industry  the  farmer 
is  employed  in. 

At  the  present  time  increase  of  production  is  most  urgent. 
This  can  be  accomplished  in  two  ways — directly,  and  indirectly. 
As  the  area  of  wheat  land  alone  has  decreased  some  two  millions 
of  acres  during  the  past  fifty  j^ears,  there  is  ample  scope  for 
land  to  be  reclaimed  or  restored  to  grow  suitable  crops.  This, 
however,  takes  time,  and  to  make  matters  worse  the  winter 
sowing  of  wheat  this  year  amounts  to  only  three-eighths  of  the 
normal,  chiefly  owing  to  the  bad  weather.     In  1912  Admiral 
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Breusing  went  out  of  his  way  to  tell  us  that  "  in  case  of  war 
with  Great  Britain  the  interception  of  the  British  food  supply 
must  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  Germany."  We  were,  there- 
fore, forewarned  by  Mr.  Cobden  in  1862,  as  well  as  fifty  years 
later,  but  it  has  taken  our  Governments  more  than  two  years 
of  war  before  they  forearmed  by  taking  powers  to  enter  unoccupied 
and  occupied  lands  of  certain  kinds  for  the  purposes  of  food 
production.  It  is  welcome  news  to  hear  that  War  Department 
lands  now  under  grass  are  to  be  cultivated,  and  farmers  encour- 
aged to  grow  oats  for  Army  requirements  by  placing  of  forward 
contracts  for  the  crop  of  1917  if  grown  on  land  now  in  permanent 
pasture.  This  is  better  business  than  in  1913,  when  the  War 
Office  purchased  70,000  qrs.  of  German  oats  for  troop  horses  on 
Salisbury  Plain  !  The  Milner  Committee  recommended  in  July, 
1915,  a  Government  guarantee  of  a  minimum  price  for  wheat  as 
a  sure  method  of  increasing  production.  This  expert  advice  was 
rejected  or  ignored  for  twenty  months  !  Instead  of  it,  a  policy 
of  "  fixed  "  or  contract  prices  was  promulgated,  but  this  has 
been  scrapped  after  a  very  short  existence,  and  guaranteed 
minimum  prices  for  certain  crops  on  a  sliding  scale  for  six  years 
has  now  been  adopted.  Given  an  adequate  supply  of  labour, 
it  is  hoped  that  increased  arable  acreage  and  production  will 
result. 

But  to  work  increased  acreage  of  any  extent  more  labour 
is  essential.  The  reserves  of  available  labour  have  been  so 
depleted  through  the  long  continued  voluntary  system  of 
enlistment,  and  accentuated  by  the  somewhat  indiscriminate 
compulsion,  that  only  by  active  co-ordination  between  several 
Government  departments  can  any  organised  attempt  to  obtain 
an  adequate  supply  now  be  made  satisfactory.  Government 
departments  must  neither  give  nor  get  "  staggers."  Thus 
skilled  agricultural  service  men  might  get  special  furlough  at 
certain  times  ;  ex-service  men  and  their  wives  might  be  placed 
on  suitable  farms  or  small  holdings.  Belgian  refugees  are  often 
adepts  in  food  production,  and  might  be  employed  to  their 
own  and  our  advantage.  Interned  aliens  and  prisoners  of  war 
should  certainly  be  made  to  bear  their  share  of  agricultural 
work.  The  Women's  National  Land  Service  Corps  has  also 
organised  some  remarkably  good  work  on  farms.  On  the  other 
hand,  skilled  mechanical  labour  is  required  for  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  implements,  and  failing  this  being  possible,  such 
labour-saving  machinery  should  be  purchased  by  the  State  and 
imported  from  U.S.A.  America  to-day  manufactures  such  an 
overwhelming  percentage  of  the  world's  agricultural  machinery 
that  she  dominates  the  market  in  most  countries.  Simplification 
and  standardised  production  are  the  secrets  of  their  success, 
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and  the  low  cost  to  the  farmer  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
the  cheap  loaf  are  cause  and  effect.  Meantime  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  a  Research  Institute  of  Agricultural  Mechanism  in 
association  with  the  Schools  of  Engineering  and  Agriculture  in 
Cambridge  University.  In  connection  with  this  question  of 
labour,  it  will  be  a  matter  for  the  Government  to  decide  whether 
our  vast  coloured  population  can  be  more  extensively  employed, 
as  in  transport  work  in  suitable  ports  ;  10,000  South  Africans 
are  already  working  in  France  under  military  discipline,  thereby 
relieving  fighting  men. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  realised  that  merely  to  get  the 
greatest  gross  output  per  acre  in  a  country  like  ours  is  not  good, 
except  as  an  emergency  measure,  as  it  is  wasteful  of  labour  and 
capital,  and  lowers  the  standard  of  living.  In  peace  time, 
however,  it  is  the  organisation  of  production  to  secure  the 
greatest  output  per  man  that  ensures  the  most  economic  use 
of  available  labour,  increases  the  margin  of  possible  saving, 
and  provides  for  an  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  the 
future.  Maximum  production  per  man  is  the  sine  qua  non 
of  rural  civilisation  if  it  is  to  be  made  comparable  with  an 
urban  civilisation  dependent  on  modern  organised  industries. 
"  Maximum  production  per  acre  leads  to  Chinese  civilisation 
— populous  and  poverty  stricken." 

The  question  of  wages  is  inseparable  from  that  of  labour, 
and  cannot  be  settled  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  even  if  the  pen 
be  that  of  a  Prime  Minister.  Wages  normally  depend  on  supply 
and  demand  like  other  commodities,  but  since  the  Government 
has  been  forced  to  interfere  with  the  normal  economic  conditions 
of  market  prices  of  produce,  so  it  follows  that  the  rate  of  wages 
must  also  be  rearranged.  The  sum  of  25s.  is  mentioned, 
apparently  as  a  flat  rate  throughout  England  and  Scotland,  but 
excluding  Ireland.  It  is  obvious  that  many  important  details 
must  be  worked  out  before  such  a  scheme  can  even  be  profitably 
discussed. 

Having  secured  the  increased  lands  and  labour,  the  next  step 
is  to  determine  the  exact  kinds  of  crops  they  are  best  able  to 
produce,  whether  wheat,  oats,  or  potatoes.  The  County 
Agricultural  War  Committees  have  done  excellent  work,  and 
are  now  entrusted  with  powers  to  survey  every  available  yard 
of  land  able  to  produce  food  in  their  areas  under  the  new  scheme 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  Controller  of 
cultivated  areas  having  been  appointed.  Local  societies,  however, 
may  be  formed  to  co-operate  in  the  development  of  such  minor 
matters  as  the  keeping  and  breeding  of  utility  poultry,  bees, 
pigeons,  goats,  and  rabbits,  and  in  the  more  systematic  garden 
culture  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  kitchen  or  general  marketing 
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purposes.  The  growing  of  medicinal  herbs  was  almost  completely 
captured  by  the  Germans,  until,  for  example,  we  were  entirely 
dependent  on  them  for  such  an  important  drug  as  belladonna 
and  its  alkaloid  atropin.  To  remedy  this  the  National  Herb 
Growing  Association,  with  over  2,000  members  and  many 
branches,  is  organising  a  revival  of  a  most  useful  rural  industry. 
It  has  a  trade  and  an  educational  section,  and  the  systematic  cul- 
tivation, collection,  and  marketing  of  medicinal  and  sweet  herbs 
is  being  as  rapidly  pushed  forward  as  possible.  The  industries 
of  home-grown  beet  sugar  and  tobacco  are  still  in  too  experimental 
a  stage  to  be  profitably  increased  at  the  present  time.  The 
former  would  require  some  State  guarantee  of  the  interest  on 
the  capital  necessary  for  its  full  development,  but  seeing  that  we 
took  £15,000,000  worth  of  sugar  per  annum  from  Germany 
and  Austria,  there  should  be  no  great  risk  attached  to  the 
enterprise. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recognised  that  our  main  sugar 
supply  should  come  from  Imperial  sources.  The  British  Empire 
is  well  able  to  supply  not  only  itself  but  her  Allies  with  the  finest 
cane  sugar.  Cane  sugar  is  most  valuable  in  maintaining  body 
heat  and  preventing  muscular  fatigue,  and  is  thus  far  more  of 
a  true  food  than  beet  sugar.  All  that  our  cane  sugar  producing 
countries  require  to  restore  their  prosperity  is  a  reasonable  amount 
of  protection  against  foreign  subsidised  beet  sugar.  Both  beetroot 
and  tobacco  growing  must  be  kept  in  view  for  later  developments, 
as  also  the  larger  production  of  hops,  for  there  is  a  loss  of  about 
31,000  acres  of  hop  fields  compared  with  1878,  which  represents 
a  loss  of  about  £1,500,000  a  year  in  wages  to  British  workers. 
Forestry  must  also  be  encouraged  in  many  areas,  not  only  to 
employ  labour  after  the  war,  but  also  to  decrease  our  imports 
of  timber  from  foreign  countries.  This  last  is  eminently  a 
State  enterprise,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  capital  involved 
and  the  long  period  of  time,  as  far  as  a  man's  life  is  concerned, 
before  any  return  on  the  outlay  is  possible. 

To  further  assist  in  these  various  operations,  the  best  qualities 
of  seed,  whether  cereal  or  vegetable,  as  well  as  suitable  artificial 
manures,  should  be  readily  available  at  reasonable  cost.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  in  France,  all  arrangements  for  the  supply 
of  fertilisers  through  agricultural  co-operative  syndicates  were 
made  in  November,  so  as  to  be  in  ample  time  for  benefiting  this 
year's  crops.  Germany  practically  controlled  the  available 
sources  of  potash.  Potatoes  specially  require  a  potash  fertiliser, 
so  it  is  essential  to  provide  means  of  developing  a  fresh  supply 
from  our  own  natural  resources,  of  which  seaweed  is  an  example. 
The  export  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  basic  slag  should  cease, 
so  long  as  their  use  at  home  is  required  to  increase  production, 
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for  the  greater  the  production  the  less  the  cost  of  production 
per  unit  of  the  articles.  Intensive  cultivation,  however,  means 
greater  unit  cost  and  requires  protection  if  it  has  to  compete 
with  foreign  produce  at  a  lower  cost  per  unit.  The  Government 
has  appealed  to  market  gardeners  to  grow  potatoes  under  glass, 
but  it  is  acknowledged  that  with  seed  potatoes  at  from  £12 
to  £20  per  ton,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do  so  without  a  loss. 
New  feeding  stuffs  for  stock  should  be  encouraged,  such  as  have 
been  proved  by  competent  authorities  to  be  good  and  cheap 
for  fattening.  These  are  chiefly  palm  kernel  cake  and  meal 
and  cocoanut  cake.  As  British  West  Africa  is  the  source  of  the 
raw  material,  every  inducement  should  be  given  to  increase 
this  import,  as  previously  almost  the  whole  crop  was  consigned 
to  Germany.  In  this  connection  the  question  of  the  State 
owning  pedigree  stud  animals  to  improve  the  various  breeds  is 
one  of  great  importance,  but  records  of  the  progeny  must  be  kept 
if  any  permanent  benefit  is  to  accrue.  The  increased  value  of 
such  stock  has  been  estimated  in  the  case  of  some  calves  at  from 
155.  to  205.  when  only  a  week  old,  compared  with  calves  by  bulls 
of  the  ordinary  stamp. 

A  solution  of  many  agricultural  difficulties  seems  to  lie  in 
co-operation,  co-ordination  and  organisation,  not  only  to  assist 
in  the  profitable  production  of  food,  but  also  in  the  various 
processes  of  buying,  selling,  collecting  and  distributing.  In 
France  the  Central  Union  of  Agricultural  Syndicates  consists  of 
about  2,500  syndicates  and  3,300  mutual  benefit  societies.  As 
an  example  of  what  a  local  syndicate  can  do,  the  town  of  Nice, 
with  100,000  inhabitants,  is  supplied  with  milk  from  a  valley 
sixty  miles  away.  Similar  syndicates  are  connected  with  the 
wine  and  olive  oil  industries.  Perhaps  the  best  known  in  this 
country  is  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society.  The 
name  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  will  always  be  associated  with  this, 
which  has  some  900  affiliated  societies.  There  is  also  the 
English  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  with  460  affiliated 
societies.  The  latest  annual  report  of  the  English  Society  is 
most  encouraging.  Its  co-operative  dairies  dealt  with  about 
20,000,000  gallons  of  milk.  Its  Egg  Collecting  Societies  marketed 
over  17,000,000  eggs  in  1915,  and  it  has  organised  upwards  of 
200  food-producing  societies  in  the  shape  of  Small  Holding  and 
Allotment  Associations.  "Co-operation  and  organisation  will 
then  form  a  definite  branch  of  our  most  important  home  industry. 
That  can  be  almost  indefinitely  expanded  and  developed  so  as 
to  help  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the  age — our  food 
supply  in  time  of  war."  These  lines  were  written  in  1913,  and 
the  truth  of  them  is  now  self-evident.  It  is  in  many  of  these 
directions   that  the   science    of  agriculture  is   of  the   greatest 
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importance ;  education  is  imperative,  and  expert  advice  must 
be  readily  available  all  over  the  kingdom.  It  is  in  the  province 
of  the  landlord  and  farmer  to  see  that  such  improved  methods 
are  carried  out,  but  intelligent  labourers  are  also  essential  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Closely  connected  with  increased  supply  is  the  question  of 
waste.  Waste  may  be  classified  as  wilful,  accidental,  or 
incidental.  The  incidental  waste  of  one  industry  to  a  large 
extent  becomes  the  raw  material  of  another  trade.  Such  waste 
demands  the  highest  chemical  and  technical  science  applied  to 
it,  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  use  out  of  it.  Any  undue  restriction 
of  this  waste  may  easily  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  obviously 
difficult  to  legislate  for  accidental  waste,  but  anything  that  can 
stop  wilful  waste  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  nation.  How  far 
waste  of  one  kind  or  another  can  be  effectually  checked  by 
legislation  thus  remains  to  be  seen.  So  far  as  the  alteration  in 
flour  milling  is  concerned,  while  one  authority  estimated  an 
extra  360,000,000  loaves  per  annum  as  a  result,  another  predicts 
six  fewer  loaves  per  sack  of  flour  and  a  further  rise  in  the  price 
of  bread  !  Meantime  the  wasteful  killing  of  sows  and  litters  of 
pigs  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  offals  and  foodstuffs  has 
been  reported.  A  similar  slaughter  of  calves  under  six  months 
took  place  previously,  and  though  legislation  was  passed  to 
prevent  this,  it  is  said  on  good  authority  not  to  be  very  effective. 
A  considerable  amount  of  food  is  sometimes  wasted  on  account 
of  imperfect  packing  before  transport  and  delays  in  transport,  as 
from  Ireland.  Instructions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  packing 
should  be  issued  and  inspection  of  intended  consignments  should 
be  made. 

The  annual  loss  and  waste  of  farm  produce  due  to  depredations 
by  certain  birds  and  rodents  is  a  very  serious  amount,  that 
from  sparrows  alone  being  estimated  at  500,000  quarters  of 
cereals,  the  produce  of  125,000  acres,  and  valued  at  £1,500,000  ! 
Organised  local  destruction  or  extermination  of  these  animal 
pests  is  the  best  and  only  way  to  meet  this  drain  on  our  resources. 
The  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  country  districts 
should  be  encouraged  as  a  definite  industry.  This  might  obviate 
flooding  the  markets  when  a  crop  is  very  heavy,  thereby  leading 
to  waste  as  well  as  unprofitable  prices.  Cold  storage  for  certain 
products  might  be  useful,  and  the  provision  of  national  granaries, 
as  advocated  by  Captain  Bathurst  many  years  ago,  may  now  be 
seriously  considered.  Thus  by  one  direct  means  or  another  it 
is  estimated  that  our  food  production  can  be  doubled  by  1918. 
Our  dependence  on  foreign  Powers  would  be  decreased,  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  checked  or  reduced,  and  a  large 
tonnage  set  free  for  absolutely  necessary  imports. 
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The  indirect  methods  of  increasing  production  are  less  of  a 
war-time  character,  but  are  of  great  importance  for  the  future 
growth  of  our  food  industry. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  man  will  take  most  interest  in  a 
piece  of  land  that  is  his  own.  Small  ownership,  therefore,  is 
preferable  wherever  possible  to  a  tenancy,  even  of  a  County 
Council.  Such  a  tenancy  is  like  a  perpetual  hire-purchase 
system,  the  hire  always  going  on,  the  purchase  never  coming  off. 
While  not  uprooting  the  tenant  system  wholesale,  there  is  ample 
room  for  further  development  of  the  various  small-ownership 
systems.  A  wider  distribution  of  small  holdings  is  preferable  to 
any  concentration  such  as  would  be  the  case  if  colonies  of  peasant 
proprietors  were  established.  The  possibility  of  easily  procuring 
such  holdings  would  doubtless  prove  one  of  the  greatest  of 
holdfasts  to  the  rural  labourer.  England  is  still  without  a  Land 
Purchase  Act  which  has  placed  250,000  Irish  farmers  in  the 
position  of  owners  of  the  soil  they  till.  To  make  small  holdings 
a  success,  however,  the  owner  must  have  some  capital  or  credit 
and  practical  experience,  for  no  hired  labour  can  be  indulged 
in.  Though  it  is  not  possible  to  transfer  Continental  conditions 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  agricultural 
land  is  owned  by  occupiers  to  the  extent  of  87  per  cent,  in 
Denmark,  86  per  cent,  in  Germany,  and  53  per  cent,  in  France 
compared  with  only  12*2  per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales. 
Further,  it  is  from  countries  with  a  large  percentage  of  small 
holdings  that  we  get  dumped  on  us  such  large  amounts  of  their 
surplus  products. 

J.  Christian  Simpson. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FUTURE   INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

In  the  midst  of  the  world  war  the  consideration  naturally 
arises,  What  hope  is  there  of  real  and  permanent  progress  being 
effected  in  the  domain  of  international  relations,  of  international 
morality  ?  To  the  peoples  of  the  Entente,  engaged  in  a  life 
and  death  struggle,  this  consideration  is  at  present  naturally 
more  or  less  latent  and  academic,  but  amongst  the  neutral 
nations  it  is  a  question  of  great  and  burning  interest.  It  is  an 
issue  which  will  ultimately  have  to  be  faced  by  the  Allied  Powers, 
and  for  this  reason  discussion  of  the  problem  beforehand  can  be 
productive  of  nothing  but  good. 

This  war  was  caused  by  the  wilful  aggression  of  Germany 
and  by  her  cynical  violation  of  her  plighted  word ;  it  has  been 
waged  by  the  Central  Empires  and  their  satellites  with  an  utter 
disregard  of  all  international  law  and  of  all  the  dictates  of 
humanity.  Atrocity  after  atrocity  has  disgraced  the  German 
arms,  and  we  have  the  terrible  spectacle  of  a  people,  professedly 
civilised,  casting  to  the  winds  the  spiritual  instincts  of  mankind, 
and  harnessing  to  their  war  chariot  the  devil  of  scientific 
barbarism  ;  of  barbarism  without  the  excuse  of  ignorance,  but 
decked  out  with  the  trappings  of  civilisation,  and  holding  in 
slavery  to  its  foul  purposes  the  highest  scientific  attainments 
of  the  human  intellect.  We  cannot  even  safely  distinguish  the 
mass  of  the  German  people  from  their  rulers,  for  the  people  have 
been  demoralised  by  a  generation  of  materialism  ;  they  have 
gloried  in  some  of  the  vilest  abominations  of  their  leaders,  and 
they  have  revelled  in  the  doctrine  of  hate. 

Thus,  the  Allies  are  fighting  to  save  civilisation  from  utter 
wreck ;  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  decency  and  morality  in 
international  relations  ;  to  ensure  a  higher  standard  of  humanity 
for  the  future  ;  to  safeguard  their  own  peace  and  independence  ; 
to  secure  the  small  nations  from  oppression.  In  brief,  they  are 
fighting  to  establish  as  strongly  as  possible  the  rule  of  justice, 
of  public  right,  between  nation  and  nation. 

Now  this  great  purpose  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  crushing 
defeat  of  the  Children  of  Darkness.     No  truck  can  be  held  with 
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a  murderous  hooligan  ;  he  has  to  be  completely  subdued  and 
then  handed  over  to  justice.  This  is  precisely  the  position  with 
Germany.  A  Power  which  holds  that  "  might  is  right,"  and 
that  a  treaty  is  merely  "  a  scrap  of  paper,"  clearly  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  the  comity  of  nations.  Suggestions  of  compromise, 
of  '*  peace  without  victory,"  are  valueless  for  the  reason  that  the 
word  alone  of  Germany  cannot  in  future  carry  any  weight ;  it 
must  be  backed  by  more  tangible  guarantees,  and  those  guaran- 
tees can  only  be  imposed  after  the  complete  triumph  of  our  arms. 

The  safeguards  must  be  drastic  and  comprehensive.  They 
must  embrace  punishment  and  reparation  for  the  past,  as  well  as 
definite  undertakings  for  the  future.  They  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  show  conclusively  that  unprovoked  and  lawless 
aggression  does  not  pay,  and  that  it  ultimately  brings  down  on 
the  head  of  the  offender  well  merited  retribution. 

The  absolute  annihilation  of  militarism  and  of  the  military 
caste  in  Germany  is  obviously  the  first  and  most  fundamental 
guarantee  of  all.  Not  only  must  the  mighty  German  war 
machine  on  sea  and  land  be  broken  up  and  destroyed,  but  the 
responsible  heads  of  the  system  must  be  sternly  punished  for  the 
enormities  they  have  authorised  and  condoned.  This  is  not 
revenge ;  it  is  merely  elementary  justice,  and  a  necessary 
deterrent  to  high-placed  evil-doers  in  future. 

But  there  are  other  retributive  measures  required,  taking  the 
form  of  reparation — so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  give  reparation  for 
quite  irreparable  injuries.  Belgium,  Northern  France,  Poland, 
Serbia,  and  Rumania  have  been  ravaged ;  their  populations 
murdered,  tortured,  imprisoned,  and  enslaved ;  their  wealth 
annexed  and  destroyed  ;  their  resources  laid  waste  ;  and  their 
monuments  of  art  ruthlessly  thrown  down.  The  merchant 
fleets  of  the  world — allied  and  neutral — have  been  barbarously 
attacked,  and  hundreds  of  innocent  sailors  and  civilians 
slaughtered  on  the  high  seas  as  part  of  a  cold  and  calculated 
policy  of  brutal  terrorism  and  cunning.  Defenceless  towns  and 
villages  have  been  raided  and  bombarded  by  aircraft  without 
military  cause,  and  in  defiance  of  all  law  and  of  all  humanity. 
Allied  prisoners  of  war  have  been  wantonly  tortured,  insulted, 
and  neglected.  These  are  the  main  counts  in  a  terrible  indict- 
ment. What  adequate  reparation  for  all  this  causeless  misery 
can  Germany  possibly  make  ? 

The  Central  Empires  at  the  close  of  this  war  will  be  bankrupt. 
They  will  have  no  immediate  monetary  wealth  to  offer  by  way 
of  indemnity.  But  as  a  small  contribution  they  can  yield 
up  the  whole  of  their  merchant  fleet  to  the  Allies  ;  they  can 
surrender  their  colonies  ;  and  they  can  submit  to  a  lien  on 
their  productive  wealth  in  the  years  to  come.     This  is  small 
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reparation  for  the  wrongs  inflicted,  and  is  the  minimum  which 
should  content  the  Allies. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  guarantees  for  the  future — 
of  security.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  this  war  has  been  the 
Austro-German  contempt  for  the  principle  of  nationality — for 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  small  nations.  This  must  be  com- 
pletely remedied.  The  Allied  Note  to  the  United  States  has 
effectively  summarised  the  conditions  required  in  this  direction. 
Belgium  and  Serbia  must  be  fully  restored  in  territory  and  inde- 
pendence ;  the  iniquitous  eighteenth  century  Partition  of  Poland 
must  be  undone  ;  Alsace-Lorraine  must  be  restored  to  France  ; 
"  Italia  Irredenta "  to  Italy,  and  Transylvania  to  Rumania. 
Austria- Hungary  must  be  reconstituted,  and  her  Slav  provinces 
delivered  from  the  German-Magyar  yoke ;  Turkey  must  be 
expelled  from  Europe  and  Armenia. 

But  this  principle  of  nationality  must  also  be  strictly  observed 
by  the  Allies.  In  the  Balkans  particularly  it  forms  a  most  diffi- 
cult problem,  and  there  can  be  no  permanent  hope  of  peace, 
unless  the  rights  and  individuality  of  nations  are  most  scrupu- 
lously regarded  both  by  victors  and  vanquished. 

There  may  be  serious  temptation,  especially  in  the  Balkans, 
to  ignore  racial  considerations  in  territorial  readjustment.  Both 
Serbia  and  Rumania  have  suffered  grave  injury  from  Bulgaria, 
and  doubtless  a  clamour  will  arise  in  some  quarters  to  annex 
Bulgarian  territory  irrespective  of  the  nationality  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. If  a  permanent  and  statesmanlike  settlement  is  to  be 
reached  this  clamour  must  be  resisted,  as  unjust  annexation  will 
simply  lay  the  foundation  for  a  future  Balkan  war.  We  must 
strive,  after  all  this  bloodshed,  to  achieve  an  enduring  solution 
of  the  Balkan  tangle. 

The  same  considerations  arise  in  connection  with  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  present  Austrian  Empire  is  a  complex  web  of 
different  nationalities,  and  the  recasting  of  the  web  will  call  for 
the  most  skilful  and  patient  and  dispassionate  handling.  A 
settlement  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  lust  of  conquest 
will  be  no  settlement ;  it  will  simply  perpetuate  injustice  in 
another  form,  and  will  lead  to  fresh  strife  in  the  future.  Con- 
summate knowledge  of  the  problem  and  the  most  patient  and 
careful  treatment  is  necessary. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  Germany,  a  territorial  and  constitutional 
settlement  dictated  by  passion  must  be  scrupulously  avoided. 
There  is  considerably  less  danger  of  unjust  territorial  annexation 
in  the  case  of  Germany  than  in  that  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
of  the  Balkans,  because  the  problem  is  simpler  and  more  clearly 
understood.  But  in  the  triumph  of  victory,  there  is  serious 
danger  of  demands  of  mere  revenge  being  put  forward.     The 
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Allies  are  entitled  to  exact  justice,  to  obtain  reparation,  and  to 
secure  guarantees  for  the  future.  These  tasks  will  necessarily 
and  inevitably  cause  suffering  and  humiliation  to  the  German 
people.  We  must  be  careful  that  the  suffering  and  humiliation 
inflicted  is  remedial  and  justifiable,  and  not  merely  taken  to 
gratify  our  passion  and  our  spirit  of  revenge.  Thus,  as  an  act 
of  common  justice,  and  as  a  measure  of  security  for  the  future, 
the  condign  punishment  of  the  authors  of  this  aggression  and 
of  its  subsequent  atrocities  appears  absolutely  essential,  and 
for  the  same  reason  it  seems  necessary  to  impose  restrictions 
upon  the  German  army  and  navy,  and  upon  the  economic  life  of 
the  country.  But  these  restrictions  will  have  to  be  carefully 
and  dispassionately  framed ;  hasty  and  revengeful  treatment 
will  arouse  hatred  and  prove  useless  in  the  final  result.  Effective 
military  restrictions  are  very  difficult  to  draw  up  ;  they  cannot 
be  undertaken  with  any  prospect  of  success  if  put  forward 
recklessly  and  hastily — our  experience  with  Russia  over  the 
question  of  Sebastopol  and  the  Black  Sea  should  be  sufficient 
to  prove  this  truth.  However,  undertaken  with  due  consideration 
and  statesmanship,  restrictions  upon  the  future  military  and 
economic  power  of  Germany  are  necessary  for  our  future  security 
and  thoroughly  justifiable. 

All  these  measures  will  arouse  German  hatred,  but  they 
are  necessary.  Let  us  be  careful  not  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame 
by  purposeless  humiliations.  We  are  bound  in  our  own  defence 
to  remove  the  present  German  dynasty  from  power,  but  in  my 
judgment  we  are  not  entitled  to  dictate  the  future  political 
constitution  of  Germany.  We  are  not  entitled  to  decree  the 
dissolution  of  the  German  Federation,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy,  or  its  re-creation  in  Parliamentary  form.  Such 
action  on  our  part  would  be  an  outrage  on  the  principle  of 
nationality  which  we  profess  to  support.  These  are  internal 
questions  for  the  German  people  to  decide.  If  they  vote  for 
separation  into  independent  States,  or  for  the  institution  of 
Constitutional  Monarchy,  or  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Republic — well  and  good.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  wish 
to  retain  the  Imperial  system  under  another  head,  in  my 
judgment  we  should  allow  them  to  do  so,  always  provided  that 
the  system  refrained  from  aggression.  Under  any  system  of 
government,  Germany  will  require  careful  watching  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  any  signs  of  the  old  militarist  spirit,  whether 
shown  under  Imperial  or  under  Republican  regime,  will  need 
immediate  suppression. 

There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  the  imposition  by 
foreign  intervention  of  a  ruler  or  a  form  of  government  opposed 
to  popular  wishes.     Charles  I.  tried  this  policy,  with  disastrous 
Vol.  XXXI.— No.  195.  i 
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results,  upon  Scotland  when  he  established  the  Episcopacy  ; 
we  repeated  the  mistake  with  Ireland  in  the  Act  of  Union  ; 
the  Allies  committed  the  same  blunder  upon  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon ;  and  we  again  fell  into  the  same  folly  when  we 
imposed  the  effete  Shah  Shujah  upon  Afghanistan  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Afghan  War.  These  are  but  a  few  instances  of  a 
policy  which  has  consistently  been  one  of  failure,  and  frequently 
of  disastrous  failure.  The  Allied  attitude  towards  the  German 
people  after  the  downfall  and  punishment  of  the  Hohenzollerns 
should  be  one  of  willingness  to  recognise  any  ruler  or  any  form 
of  government  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  nation,  provided 
that  ruler  or  government  is  likely  to  maintain  order,  and  to 
behave  properly  in  the  sphere  of  international  relations.  Any 
compulsory  imposition  of  a  constitution  or  a  ruler  on  Germany 
is  only  likely  to  arouse  revolt,  and  will  not  therefore  be  conducive 
to  a  permanent  peace.  Above  all,  we  must  refrain  from  any 
such  folly  as  the  compulsory  dissolution  of  the  Federation  and 
the  division  of  Germany  into  independent  States.  This  would 
provoke  such  a  national  uprising  as  confronted  Napoleon  when 
he  sought  to  destroy  Prussia,  and  moreover,  even  if  such  a 
policy  could  be  permanently  upheld,  it  would  be  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  Europe.  A  weak  Germany 
would  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  invite  the  aggression  of  other 
States,  and  thus  cause  further  war.  A  strong  Germany  is 
essential  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  Our  duty  is  to  remove  the 
abuse  of  strength  ;  not  to  destroy  the  strength  itself.  Our 
ideal  should  be  the  growth  of  a  Germany  strong  enough  to 
protect  herself,  but  purged  of  the  desire  or  the  opportunity  of 
using  that  strength  to  tyrannise  over  others. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  principle  of  nationality.  It  calls 
for  territorial  concessions  from  Germany  and  her  dependents  ; 
it  demands  statesmanship  and  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Allies. 
If  carefully  observed,  it  should  go  far  to  guarantee  the  future 
security  of  Europe. 

These,  in  general  outline,  are  the  terms  which  the  Allies 
will  have  to  impose  on  Germany.  But  the  Allies  will  also  have 
to  curb  their  own  individual  freedom  of  action.  For  their 
own  safety  the  Entente  Powers  must  maintain  a  close  political 
and  economic  alliance,  and  be  in  a  position  to  crush  at  once 
any  signs  of  insidious  German  preparations  for  a  policy  of  revenge. 
The  Allies  must  foster  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  commerce 
amongst  themselves,  and  must  take  strong  steps  to  eradicate 
every  trace  of  German  "  peaceful  penetration."  They  will 
need  to  confer  as  to  laws  regarding  naturalisation,  alien  ownership 
of  land,  finance  and  commerce,  and  cognate  questions,  and, 
having  conferred,  to  carry  out  an  effective  policy  of  action  in 
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these  matters.  Such  a  close  understanding  and  partnership 
amongst  the  Allies  is  as  essential  to  their  future  security  and 
independence,  and  to  the  security  of  the  world,  as  the  complete 
defeat  of  Germany  in  the  field,  and  the  subsequent  imposition 
upon  her  of  drastic  guarantees. 

But,  it  is  exclaimed,  these  various  treaties  and  agreements 
have  reference  only  to  the  present  infraction  of  the  peace  by  one 
group  of  Powers.  Is  it  not  possible,  out  of  the  misery  and  blood- 
shed of  the  past  three  years,  to  frame  a  policy  which  shall  ensure 
not  only  the  absence  of  German  aggression  in  future,  but  the 
absence  of  war  amongst  all  civilised  nations  ? 

This  ideal  is  partly  attained  by  the  terms  I  have  described. 
If  the  German  people  are  taught  the  folly  of  wilful  aggression ; 
if  the  authors  of  all  this  misery  are  signally  punished  ;  if  steps 
are  taken  to  prevent  a  war  of  revenge  by  Germany  in  the  future, 
then  the  peace  of  Europe,  to  all  human  appearance,  is  definitely 
secured  for  probably  a  century  at  least,  and  the  example  provided 
of  the  fate  awaiting  military  despots  will  for  a  very  long  time 
ahead  act  as  a  wholesome  deterrent  to  would-be  Napoleons 
the  world  over.  Is  it  possible,  however,  to  render  this  com- 
parative guarantee  absolute  ? 

I  confess  I  am  not  hopeful.  One  great  preliminary  has  in 
any  event  to  be  attained  —  the  genuine  supremacy  of 
democracy  in  national  affairs,  not  only  in  Western  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States,  but  throughout  the  civilised  world.  This 
must  necessarily  be  a  slow  process.  Democracy  cannot  be 
forced  upon  a  people  as  yet  unfit  for  it  by  tradition  and  experience. 
If  it  is  so  forced  some  such  results  as  those  manifest  in  China 
to-day  assert  themselves,  and  the  last  state  of  the  people  is 
worse  than  the  first.  Democracy  can  only  come  as  a  nation 
becomes  fit  for  it. 

And  even  the  triumph  of  democracy  is  not  a  panacea.  There 
have  been  aggressive  and  warlike  democracies  in  the  history  of 
modern  Europe  ;  there  probably  will  be  again.  A  popular  and 
ambitious  statesman  can  generally  rouse  the  passions  of  his 
countrymen  to  fever-heat  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  and  thus  sweep 
his  country  into  an  unjust  war.  So  Lord  Palmerston  succeeded 
in  the  Opium  War  with  China  ;  so  Lord  Beaconsfield  fobbed 
off  the  empty  and  discreditable  phrase  of  "  Peace  with  Honour  " 
upon  the  electorate  in  1878.  What  has  been  will  be  again, 
given  similar  conditions,  and  the  breed  of  ambitious  and 
unscrupulous  statesmen  will  not  come  to  a  close  with  the  over- 
throw of  Germany. 

Nor  is  closer  control  of  foreign  policy  by  the  popular  assembly 
in  democratic  countries  feasible  or  desirable.  It  is  true  that 
under  the  American  Constitution  the  control  of  the  executive 
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in  foreign  affairs  is  much  closer  than  in  Europe.  The  President 
can  only  make  treaties  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  practice  this  means  that  the  President  must 
keep  in  full  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  senatorial  majority, 
and  in  particular  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  whole  Senate  can  in  secret  session  consider  despatches  com- 
municated by  the  President,  and  thus  it  happens  that  ordinarily 
the  Senate  is  fully  informed  of  the  actual  progress  of  diplomatic 
negotiations.  So  eminent  and  impartial  an  observer,  however, 
as  Lord  Bryce,  agrees  that  under  such  conditions  important 
news  has  a  habit  of  leaking  out.  This,  in  the  complicated  affairs 
of  Europe,  would  frequently  be  dangerous. 

In  truth,  American  conditions  are  wholly  different  from  those 
of  the  Continent.  The.  problems  which  the  United  States 
executive  has  to  face  are  far  simpler  and  fewer  than  those 
confronting  the  statesmen  of  the  Old  World.  America  has  few 
responsibilities  beyond  her  own  frontiers,  and  has  hitherto  stood 
unassailable  and  aloof  in  her  own  hemisphere.  But  in  Europe 
there  is  a  complex  net  of  alliances  and  interests  ;  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Holland  have  important  overseas  colonies 
and  dependencies,  and  the  diplomatic  pace  is  much  swifter  and 
more  complicated.  Frequently,  in  consequence,  momentous 
decisions  have  to  be  taken  almost  at  a  minute's  notice,,  and  the 
delay  afforded  by  debate  and  persuasion  in  Committee  or  secret 
session  would  often  be  fatal.  Such  a  method  would  introduce 
weakness  and  vacillation  into  diplomacy,  and  would  be  a  grave 
public  danger. 

There  is  a  further  distinction.  In  the  United  States  the 
President  cannot  be  removed  from  office  in  the  event  of  a  dis- 
agreement in  policy  between  himself  and  Congress.  Therefore, 
unless  his  authority  in  foreign  affairs  were  shared  with  the 
Senate,  he  would  possess  very  dangerous  and  irresponsible 
powers.  In  England,  for  example,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Ministry  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  support  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  Parliament  possesses  an  ample  remedy  in  the 
event  of  the  Cabinet  pursuing  a  policy  opposed  to  the  opinions 
of  the  majority.  In  practice  this  indirect  check  is  very  powerful, 
as  no  Government  will  embark  upon  an  important  line  of  foreign 
policy  unless  reasonably  certain  beforehand  of  the  approval  of 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  in  the  country. 

Thus  all  we  can  safely  affirm  is  that  democracy,  exercising 
its  present  checks^  is  a  surer  guarantee  against  aggression  than 
despotism.  A  Government  responsible  to  the  nation  will  be 
more  careful  not  to  embark  upon  a  militarist  policy  than  a 
Government  owning  no  responsibility.  The  first  essential, 
therefore,  to  permanent  peace  amongst  all  civilised  peoples  appears 
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to  be  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  idea  in  world  politics, 
and,  as  I  have  suggested,  that  triumph  can  only  come  gradually. 

In  the  neutral  world,  however,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  this 
country,  great  hopes  are  at  present  being  entertained  of  some 
system  of  compulsory  arbitration  for  the  settlement  in  future 
of  international  disputes.  There  are  at  the  present  time  two 
schemes  before  the  public  with  this  object  in  view.  The  bolder 
of  the  two  is  that  advocated  by  the  League  of  Nations  Society. 
They  propose  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations  to  ensure 
(a)  that  all  disputes  involving  questions  of  law  or  treaty  should 
compulsorily  be  referred  to  an  international  tribunal  (presumably 
the  Hague  Tribunal),  whose  decision  should  be  final,  and  if 
necessary  should  be  enforced  by  the  arms  of  the  signatory 
Powers  ;  (b)  that  all  other  disputes  should  go  before  a  permanent 
Council  of  Conciliation  (apparently  a  separate  body),  whose 
awards  would  be  merely  optional,  and  preliminary  to  any  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  the  disputants  ;  (c)  that  the  signatory 
Powers  should  pledge  themselves  to  mutual  protection  against 
attack  by  any  Power  refusing  to  refer  a  dispute  to  the  Tribunal 
or  the  Council. 

There  are  two  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  these  proposals 
— the  virtual  impossibility  of  obtaining  an  absolutely  impartial 
International  Court,  and  the  lack  of  assurance  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Court  would  be  respected,  and  would  if  necessary  be 
enforced. 

The  first  difficulty  is  very  serious.  Presumably,  as  at  present, 
the  members  of  the  Hague  Court  would  hold  permanent  office, 
and  would  not,  therefore,  be  the  creatures  of  the  various 
Chancelleries.  But  even  before  an  honest  Court  it  would  in 
many  cases  be  very  difficult  to  secure  an  impartial  award.  If 
our  dispute  with  the  Boer  Republics  in  1899  had  been  submitted 
to  such  a  Court  there  is  little  doubt  that  an  adverse  verdict 
would  have  been  returned  against  us,  because  at  that  time  we 
were  not  popular  on  the  Continent.  And  yet  most  of  us  believe 
that  such  a  verdict  would  have  been  iniquitous.  Again,  had  the 
dispute  between  Russia  and  Japan  in  1904  been  submitted  to 
such  a  Court,  it  would  have  been  very  doubtful  whether  Japan 
would  have  gained  a  verdict.  The  natural  prejudices  of  the 
Court  would  have  been  in  favour  of  the  European  litigant. 
But  an  adverse  judgment  on  that  particular  issue  would  have 
been  a  vital  blow  at  Japanese  independence  and  prosperity ; 
her  growth  would  have  been  throttled,  and  she  would  have  had 
no  favourable  outlet  for  her  expanding  population.  There  are 
certain  issues  of  life  and  death,  even  in  Treaty  matters,  which 
arise  from  time  to  time  in  national  history,  and  whilst  mediation 
at  the   outset   of  the   dispute   may  be  welcomed,   compulsory 
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enforcement  of  an  adverse,  a  biassed,  and  an  unfair  judgment, 
cannot  be  tolerated.  There  is  no  possible  guarantee  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Court,  however  conscientious,  would  always  be 
fair  and  reasonable.  Distinguished  jurists  are  liable  to  prejudices, 
and  to  national  prejudices,  like  other  people,  and  unconsciously 
even  they  will  be  swayed  by  them. 

And  what  guarantees  are  there  that  the  decisions  of  the 
International  Court  will  be  upheld  by  force  if  necessary  ?  An 
international  Agreement  ?  In  the  light  of  past  history  such  a 
Treaty  can  hardly  inspire  much  confidence.  Before  the  war, 
the  civilised  Powers  at  successive  Hague  Conferences  drew  up 
an  elaborate  code  of  international  law  for  the  guidance  of 
belligerent  States — a  code  which  was  to  restrain  the  natural 
horrors  of  warfare.  That  code  has  been  torn  to  shreds  by 
Germany,  and  her  satellites,  and  not  only  has  no  neutral  signatory 
endeavoured  to  uphold  the  code  by  force  of  arms,  but  there 
has  not  even  been  an  organised  neutral  protest  against  the 
various  abominations  of  the  German  Government.  And  we  are 
offered  another  Treaty  ! 

But,  it  is  urged,  the  former  Hague  Conventions  imposed  no 
legal  obligation  upon  the  signatory  Powers  to  defend  the  code 
if  necessary  by  force  of  arms  ;  the  new  Agreement  would  contain 
this  definite  legal  understanding,  and  this  would  guarantee  the 
inviolability  of  the  contract.  The  considered  opinion  of  such  a 
leading  American  statesman  as  Mr.  Root  is  hardly  encouraging 
to  such  a  view.  Speaking  on  national  service  at  Washington  on 
25th  January  last  he  remarked,  in  connection  with  President 
Wilson's  suggestion  of  a  "  peace  made  secure  by  the  organised 
force  of  mankind  "  : — 

"  Now  I  hope  that  paragraph  means  what  I  think  it 
does.  I  do  not  understand  it  is  intended  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  enter  a  convention  or  treaty  with  the 
other  civilised  countries  of  the  world  which  will  bind  the 
United  States  to  go  to  war  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in 
Asia,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  without  the  people 
of  the  United  States  having  an  opportunity  to  say  whether 
they  would  go  to  war  or  not.  There  would  be  serious  diffi- 
culties, I  think  insurmountable  obstacles,  to  the  making 
of  any  such  agreement.  One  is  that,  agreement  or  no 
agreement,  when  the  time  comes  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  go  into  any  war,  and  nobody  can  get  them 
into  any  war,  until  they  are  in  favour  of  fighting  for  some- 
thing, and  nothing  can  be  so  bad  as  to  make  a  treaty  and 
then  break  it.  What  I  understand  by  it  is  that  a  con- 
vention shall  be  made  by  which  all  civilised  nations  shall 
agree  with  all  their  power  to  stand  behind  the  maintenance 
of  peace  thus  agreed  upon,  and  if  peace  be  infringed,  then, 
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under  the  sanction  of  that  agreement,  each  nation  shall 
determine  what  is  its  duty  towards  the  maintenance  of  that 
peace."— (The  Times,  27th  January,  1917.) 

This  speech  expresses  concisely  the  fundamental  weakness  in 
any  guarantee  of  the  kind  proposed.  When  the  crucial  moment 
arose  certain  important  signatories  would  probably  decide  to 
"  wait  and  see."  The  agreement  offered  by  Mr.  Root  is  worth- 
less, and  we  should  be  reposing  confidence  in  a  sham  if  we 
accepted  such  a  treaty  as  the  basis  for  a  policy  of  disarmament. 

President  Wilson  has  expressed  his  wish  that  after  the  war 
a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  may  be  established,  and  that  the 
United  States  may  become  a  member.  But  if  his  policy  is  one 
of  compulsory  arbitration,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  decisions 
of  an  International  Court,  this  involves  a  complete'  reversal  of 
traditional  American  diplomacy,  and  the  absolute  abandonment 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Neither  President  nor  Congress  could 
effectively  commit  their  successors  to  such  a  revolution  save  by 
treaty,  which  would  require  legislation,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
indeed  whether  the  necessary  national  consent  could  be  obtained. 
And  in  any  event,  when  the  pinch  arose,  the  Far  Western  States 
would  have  no  understanding  of  the  merits  of  a  quarrel,  we  will 
say,  in  the  distant  Balkans,  and  would  certainly,  treaty  or  no 
treaty,  not  feel  disposed  to  sanction  the  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure  for  the  enforcement  of  an  international  award,  the 
terms  of  which  possessed  no  interest  for  them.  I  make  the 
remark  in  no  disparaging  sense.  The  attitude  of  the  United 
States  in  such  an  emergency  would  be  quite  natural,  and  might 
easily  be  reflected  in  this  country.  Treaty  or  no  treaty,  English- 
men would  feel  great  reluctance  to  enter  a  war  to  enforce  an 
award,  for  example,  on  the  question  of  relations  between  Greece 
and  Bulgaria.  And  should,  as  is  quite  possible  on  occasion,  the 
decision  of  the  Court  in  a  dispute  arouse  not  indifference,  but 
actual  disapproval  amongst  the  Governments  or  peoples  of 
certain  of  the  neutral  signatories  to  the  treaty,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  would  be  stronger  feelings  to  overcome  than  mere 
reluctance.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  would  be  no  possi- 
bility whatever  of  the  Governments  concerned  upholding  the 
judgment  in  question  by  force  of  arms.  Man  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently quixotic  to  spend  his  money  and  his  blood  in  defending 
what  he  dislikes. 

Thus  we  cannot  regard  compulsory  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  by  arbitration  as  feasible.  The  scheme,  how- 
ever, suggested  in  certain  prominent  quarters  in  America  is 
much  more  promising — i.e.,  the  formation  by  the  civilised  nations 
of  the  world  of  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  each  member  of  which 
would  be  pledged  not  to  declare  war  on  any  other  member  before 
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first  referring  the  dispute  either  to  an  International  Tribunal  or 
to  a  Council  of  Conciliation,  according  as  to  whether  the  question 
at  issue  involved  a  matter  of  law  or  treaty,  or  referred  to  a  non- 
treaty  subject.  The  decisions  of  the  Tribunal  or  the  Council 
would  not  be  binding,  but  would  be  merely  recommendatory. 
The  members  of  the  League,  however,  would  be  bound  to  enforce, 
by  arms,  if  necessary,  a  prior  appeal  to  the  Tribunal  or  the 
Council  before  a  dispute  was  put  to  the  test  of  war. 

This  scheme  is  more  limited  than  the  former,  and  therefore 
more  practical.  Presumably  the  Tribunal  and  the  Council  would 
be  permanent  bodies,  and  if  this  is  so  the  Council  appears  rather 
superfluous.  All  disputes  might  quite  easily  be  referred  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal.  The  members  of  the  Court  should  hold  per- 
manent office  if  there  is  to  be  any  approach  to  impartiality,  as 
delegates  appointed  ad  hoc  by  the  various  signatory  Powers 
would  lack  the  necessary  independence  required  for  unbiassed 
decisions. 

Now,  how  would  such  a  scheme  work  ?  On  the  outbreak  of  a 
dispute  between  two  members  of  the  League,  and  the  failure  of 
ordinary  diplomatic  methods,  the  question  would,  be  referred  to 
the  International  Tribunal,  and  eventually  a  decision  would  be 
given.  In  many  cases,  this  preliminary  mediation  would  prove 
most  welcome,  and  would  succeed  in  averting  war.  In  cases 
where  one  side  was  clearly  and  overwhelmingly  the  aggressor, 
the  unfavourable  judgment  of  the  Tribunal  might  sometimes 
have  a  deterrent  moral  influence,  and  might  cause  the  offender 
to  hesitate  and  draw  back.  In  other  cases,  where  the  judgment 
was  more  open  to  question,  probably  war  would  not  be  avoided, 
as  one  or  both  sides  would  feel  dissatisfied,  and  would  be  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  morally  their  case  had  not  suffered. 

There  are,  of  course,  difficulties.  What  would  ordinarily 
happen  between  the  failure  of  diplomatic  negotiations  and  the 
award  of  the  Tribunal  ?  In  many  cases,  several  weeks  would 
elapse  between  these  two  dates,  and  in  some  classes  of  dispute 
public  opinion  on  both  sides  would  become  increasingly  heated 
and  suspicious,  and  if  mobilisation  occurred,  it  would,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  very  difficult  to  avoid  incidents,  which 
would  speedily  lead  to  armed  conflict.  It  seems  essential  to 
forbid  mobilisation  until  after  the  issue  of  the  award. 

But  to  do  this  is  to  eliminate  the  element  of  surprise  in  war, 
and  a  powerful  and  well-prepared  aggressor  would  for  that  reason 
be  likely  to  refuse  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the  Tribunal,  or,  in 
any  event,  to  make  a  stealthy  mobilisation.  If  that  situation 
arose,  we  should  be  back  on  the  original  question  as  to  whether 
the  members  of  the  League  would  uphold  the  agreement  by 
force  of  arms,  and  for  the  reasons  already  given  I  do  not  think 
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we  could  rely  upon  the  guarantee  being  absolute  in  all  cases. 
But  whereas  this  lack  of  certainty  is  a  fatal  barrier  to  a  scheme 
of  compulsory  settlement  by  arbitration,  and  to  a  policy  of  dis- 
armament, it  is  not  a  fatal  objection  to  a  limited  scheme  of  the 
type  now  under  review,  since  even  if  a  member  of  the  League 
broke  faith,  and  the  other  members  would  not  enforce  the 
agreement,  we  should  be  no  worse  off  than  we  are  at  present. 
In  other  words,  where  the  agreement  was  faithfully  observed 
we  should  have  a  valuable  influence  making  for  peace,  and  if  at 
any  time  the  agreement  was  broken,  we  should  only  be  in  the 
same  position  in  which  we  now  are. 

Further,  there  would  not  be  the  same  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  adhesion  of  the  United  States  to  a  limited  scheme  of  this 
kind,  since  in  the  event  of  the  award  of  the  Tribunal  in  an 
American  dispute  not  being  accepted  by  the  disputants,  no 
course  of  action  would  be  required  which  would  necessitate  an 
infraction  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Therefore  the  foundation  on  such  conditions  of  a  League  to 
Enforce  Peace  appears  quite  practical,  and  would  probably 
assist  to  maintain  peace  for  the  future.  In  the  existing  state  of 
society,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  absolute  guarantee  of  peace  possible, 
and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  partial  and 
relative  guarantee. 

But  supplementary  to  such  a  League  arises  the  question  of 
disarmament.  Of  course,  the  conclusion  of  the  war  on  satis- 
factory terms  will  see  demobilisation  on  a  considerable  scale 
amongst  all  the  belligerents.  Disarmament,  however,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  will  not  be  possible  for  many 
years  ahead.  A  large  army  of  occupation  will  be  required  in 
Germany  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  and 
to  prevent  a  German  attempt  at  revenge  we  shall  need  for  many 
years  yet  a  powerful  navy  and  a  large  standing  army.  Disarma- 
ment may  become  possible  some  time  in  the  future,  but  it  is 
not  in  the  realm  of  practical  politics  in  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  close  of  the  war. 

Finally,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  fresh  codification 
of  international  law.  The  present  code  has  been  destroyed, 
and  just  as  after  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  practices  of  the  Stuarts 
our  ancestors  found  it  necessary  to  sum  up  and  to  define  anew 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  so 
to-day  we  shall  find  it  essential  to  re-assert  the  elementary 
canons  of  international  law  which  have  been  violated.  Further, 
new  problems  have  arisen  on  t'he  question  of  blockade,  contraband, 
and  the  employment  of  aircraft  and  submarines  in  warfare, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  come  to  a  definite  understanding  on  all 
such  open  and  debatable  subjects. 
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We  must,  however,  exercise  great  caution  in  our  discussion 
of  naval  matters.  President  Wilson  appears  to  be  wishing  to 
advocate  the  "  freedom  of  the  seas."  This  is  a  cant  phrase 
invented  by  Germany.  The  seas  are  free  to  all  nations  in  time  of 
peace,  but  freedom,  i.e.,  absence  of  blockade,  of  contraband  lists, 
and  abandonment  of  the  right  of  search,  is  impossible  in  time  of 
war.  To  confer  such  freedom,  we  should  surrender  our  most 
powerful  weapon  of  defence,  and  concession  in  this  direction 
is  frankly  out  of  the  question.  We  do  not  intend  to  accept 
another  Declaration  of  London. 

Equally  vague  and  benevolent  is  the  project  of  equal  access 
to  the  sea  by  all  nations — of  "  neutral  corridors."  In  this 
country  we  do  not  know  the  exact  significance  of  the  term,  but 
we  regard  it  with  considerable  suspicion,  and  concessions  in  this 
direction  are  probably  neither  desirable  nor  practical. 

Thus  although  international  law  must  be  thoroughly  revised, 
the  negotiations  must  be  conducted  in  a  sane,  practical,  cautious 
spirit,  entirely  free  from  the  idealistic  taint  of  pacifism.  When 
all  is  said,  the  best  guarantee  for  future  peace  lies  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  Germany,  and  in  the  signal  punishment  of  her  rulers. 
As  a  supplementary  measure  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  has  much 
to  recommend  it,  but  no  absolute  guarantee  is  possible.  For 
the  future  progress  and  security  of  Europe  we  must  rely  mainly 
upon  overwhelming  victory  in  the  field,  and  statesmanship  in 
the  resultant  settlement. 

H.  Douglas  Gregory. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  NIGERIA 

Nigeria  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital, 
whether  in  the  Government  loans  for  railway  and  other  development,  in 
the  shares  of  commercial  and  mining  firms,  or  in  private  enterprise 
backed  by  local  experience,  such  as  dealing  in  livestock  or  plantations  of 
cocoa,  coconut,  rubber  and  fibres.  The  current  rate  of  wages  is  about 
Is.  a  day  for  unskilled,  and  3a.  for  skilled  native  labour.  Freight  on 
produce  from  coast  ports  to  Europe  is  about  £1  a  ton.  Railway  rates, 
of  course,  vary  according  to  grade  and  distance  fr,om  the  coast,  the  more 
distant  districts  deriving  advantage  from  the  "  taper  "  ;  but  for  ordinary 
low  grade  produce  it  may  be  calculated  on  an  average  of  1  \d.  per  ton 
mile. 
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THE    IMPERIAL    WAR    CABINET 


The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  Coalition  Government 
is  the  War  Cabinet,  a  bold  departure  from  British  constitutional 
traditions.  In  a  letter  to  The  Times  Lord  Hythe  pointed  out 
that,  since  this  departure  represents  the  first  serious  attempt  yet 
made  to  distinguish  between  Imperial  business  and  business  of  a 
merely  local  character,  the  possibility  presented  itself  of  giving 
the  Dominions  that  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  Empire  which 
their  representatives  are  claiming  with  justice.  The  suggestion 
had  hardly  been  made  before  it  was  acted  on,  and  the  British 
Government  invited  the  Dominion  premiers  to  a  special  War 
Conference  of  the  Empire. 

The  significance  and  importance  of  the  movement  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  True,  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  premiers 
of  the  self-governing  States  of  the  Empire  have  been  called 
together  to  discuss  matters  of  national  importance,  but  the 
present  conference  differs  from  all  previous  gatherings  of  this 
nature  in  one  very  important  respect.  At  former  conferences 
questions  of  wide  interest  were  debated  and  resolutions  recorded, 
but  action  seldom  if  ever  followed.  The  Imperial  Conference 
has  not  yet  been  invested  with  executive  powers.  It  is  altogether 
different  with  the  present  gathering,  officially  described  as  a  "  series 
of  special  and  continuous  meetings  of  the  War  Cabinet."  For 
the  time  being  the  Dominion  premiers  are  members  of  the 
Imperial  Cabinet,  the  body  which  possesses  supreme  executive 
power  in  the  British  Empire. 

The  step  taken  promises  to  be  a  far  greater  stride  than  any 
previous  one  along  a  road  that,  slowly  and  timidly,  with 
hesitating  and  uncertain  steps,  we  have  been  travelling  for  over 
thirty  years.  Mindful  of  Burke's  admonition,  that  "  the  machine 
of  a  free  constitution  is  no  simple  thing,  but  as  intricate  and 
delicate  as  it  is  valuable,"  we  have  always  touched  very  gingerly 
the  question  of  our  relations  with  our  oversea  kinsmen,  as 
though    it    were    a    piece    of    priceless    antique    china.      The 
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clumsy  manner  in  which  it  had  been  handled  by  our  forefathers 
and  the  disastrous  consequences  which  ensued  seemed  a  warning 
against  repeating  the  experiment.  For  a  long  time  we  thought 
it  best  to  let  well  alone,  and  when  at  length  we  did  begin  to 
move  in  the  matter,  it  was  very  slowly  and  tentatively.  From 
the  first  the  fear  of  attempting  too  much  and  so  spoiling  all  has 
obsessed  us  and  acted  as  a  break  upon  our  chariot  wheels. 

The  first  conference  was  just  a  friendly  informal  meeting  of 
Imperial  and  Colonial  statesmen  to  discuss  questions  in  which 
the  Colonies  were  interested.  No  regulations  had  then  been 
made  regarding  the  sjbatus  of  the  conference  or  the  standing  of 
its  members,  no  resolutions  were  put,  nor  votes  taken,  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  periodical  meetings.  All  the  changes 
by  which  the  conference  acquired  a  more  definite  character  and 
a  higher  status  were  made  by  that  body  itself  at  subsequent 
meetings.  These  changes  consisted  of  the  ability  to  put 
resolutions,  arrangement  of  periodical  meetings,  substitution  of 
the  title  Imperial  for  colonial,  and  the  stipulation  that  the 
Colonial  Premiers  should  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  council 
presided  over  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  From 
time  to  time  schemes  for  closer  organic  union  have  been  brought 
forward  by  progressive  members,  notably  by  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Deakin  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  but  the 
fear  of  doing  too  much  has  caused  the  pace  to  be  set  by  the 
slowest  instead  of  the  swiftest.  More  disposition  to  take  counsel 
with  the  Dominions  and  to  admit  them  into  our  confidence  has 
been  evinced  during  the  last  ten  years;  as  is  shown  by  the 
resolution  passed  in  1907  that  a  colonial  representative  should 
have  the  right  of  attending  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence  when  questions  concerning  his  colony  were  under 
discussion ;  and  also  by  the  attendance  at  Cabinet  meetings,  on 
the  invitation  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  of  Colonial  Premiers 
while  they  happened  to  be  in  England.  But  the  general 
impression  produced  on  the  mind  by  a  study  of  the  policy  and 
methods  of  the  party  in  power  in  England  during  the  last  ten 
years  is  that  but  little  was  done,  and  that  little  very  reluctantly, 
and  because  public  opinion  compelled  it  and  they  dared  do  no 
less.  The  bold  and  prompt  step  already  taken  by  the  present 
Government  holds  out  the  hope  that  a  new  and  better  era  has 
dawned  in  the  history  of  our  Imperial  relations. 

Over  thirty  years  ago  Froude  wrote  that  we  were  standing  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  He  may  have  been  a  little  premature, 
but  we  have  certainly  now  arrived  there.  The  road  along  which 
our  fathers  advanced  has  come  to  an  end,  and  two  courses  are 
open  to  us,  either  to  go  back  or  enter  on  the  new  path  that  has 
opened  in  front  of  us.    In  other  words,  if  we  conceive  of  our 
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country  as  limited  to  the  British  Isles,  she  has  nearly  attained  her 
maximum  development ;  if  we  conceive  of  her  as  embracing  the 
whole  British  Empire,  that  development  has  scarcely  begun. 
Which  is  it  to  be  ?  We  have  to  make  up  our  minds,  and  that 
speedily. 

If  we  take  into  account  Great  Britain  by  itself  the  prospect  is 
far  from  rosy.  A  nation's  capacity  for  development  is  restricted 
by  its  territorial  limitations.  A  limited  strip  of  territory  cannot 
support  more  than  a  limited  number  of  people,  nor  produce  more 
than  a  limited  quantity  of  food,  raw  material,  and  minerals. 
These  islands  have  already  a  far  larger  population  than  they  can 
support  in  food.  Said  Cecil  Khodes,  "  As  the  local  consumption 
(production)  of  England  can  only  support  about  six  millions  the 
balance  depends  on  the  trade  of  the  world."  We  cannot  then 
look  forward  to  any  substantial  increase  in  population ;  but 
growth  in  population  is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  tests  of 
national  progress,  and  means  more  producers  of  wealth  in  peace 
and  defenders  in  war.  We  might  grow  more  food  than  we  do, 
but  we  could  not  grow  enough  to  feed  ourselves.  Our  soil  and 
climate  are  not  suitable  for  the  production  of  many  raw  materials 
essential  for  some  of  our  chief  industries. 

To  pay  for  these  and  our  food  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
export  large  quantities  of  coal  and  manufactured  articles.  Our 
ability  to  manufacture  depends  on  our  coal  supply.  "  Small  but 
mighty  she  (England)  has  taught  all  the  world  how  to  make 
machinery  and  how  to  use  it."  It  is  her  coal  which  has 
largely  enabled  her  to  do  so;  yet  every  year  we  export  large 
quantities  of  this  valuable  commodity,  that  is,  we  are  living  on 
our  national  capital,  and  in  time  it  will  become  exhausted.  The 
inevitable  consequence  must  be  a  decline  in  industrial  importance. 
On  our  commercial  prosperity  depends  our  power  to  maintain 
armies  and  navies ;  it  is  trade  which  supplies  the  riches  which  are 
the  sinews  of  war ;  so  a  decline  in  commercial  greatness  would 
inevitably  be  followed  by  one  in  naval  and  military  and  political 
greatness. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  take  into  account  Greater 
Britain  the  prospect  is  very  different.  To  its  vast  undeveloped 
resources  the  term  limitless  is  as  nearly  applicable  as  it  can  be  to 
anything  in  this  world.  One  eminent  Canadian  predicted  that  by 
the  end  of  the  century  the  population  of  his  country  would  be 
nearly  ninety  millions,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  that  one 
province  of  our  Empire  could  grow  enough  corn  to  feed  the 
whole.  The  future  of  Greater  Britain  offers  possibilities  of 
wealth  and  power  and  greatness  such  as  have  never  before  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  nation.  "What  a  future,  wide  as  the  world," 
said  Carlyle,  "if  we  have  the  heart  and  heroism  for  it."    It  lies 
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in  front  of  us  like  a  mass  of  mountain  peaks  rising  one  above  the 
other,  dazzling  heights  never  yet  scaled  by  man. 

The  Imperial  War  Cabinet  rightly  viewed  is  the  first  step 
towards  the  attainment  of  that  glorious  goal ;  but  it  will  not 
have  fulfilled  its  purpose  if  it  does  not  lead  to  more.  There  is  no 
standing  still  in  this  world,  where  an  invisible  policeman  is  ever 
at  a  man's  elbows  admonishing  him  to  "move  on."  If  we 
do  not  go  forward  we  shall  go  back.  We  shall,  slowly  and 
gradually  perhaps,  but  no  less  surely,  go  the  way  of  all  nations, 
decline  and  ultimately  fall,  like  Egypt  and  Babylon,  Persia  and 
Assyria,  Greece  and  Rome,  in  ancient  days ;  Spain  and  Holland 
in  modern  times.  Let  us  remember  that  without  the  Dominions 
there  can  be  no  British  Empire.  "  The  oak  tree  in  park  or 
forest,"  said  Froude,  "  whose  branches  are  left  to  it  will  stand  for 
a  thousand  years ;  let  the  branches  be  lopped  away  or  torn  from 
it  by  the  wind,  it  rots  at  the  heart  and  becomes  a  pollard, 
interesting  only  from  the  comparison  of  what  it  once  was  with 
what  fate  or  violence  has  made  it.  So  it  is  with  nations,"  and 
he  goes  on  to  add,  "  the  holding  of  the  Empire  together  is  of  a 
moment  to  us  which  cannot  be  measured.  Our  material  interests, 
rightly  judged,  are  as  deeply  concerned  as  our  moral  interests, 
and  there  lies  before  us,  if  the  union  be  once  placed  beyond 
uncertainty,  a  career  which  may  eclipse  even  our  past  lustre." 

D.  A.  E.  Veal. 

II 

The  Imperial  War  Cabinet  at  which  the  Dominions  and 
India  are  represented,  the  Dominions  directly  and  India  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  marks  the  first  definite  step  toward  the 
realisation  of  the  ideal  of  Imperial  Federation,  an  ideal  which 
some  of  us  have  cherished  for  many  a  long  year.  The  various 
Imperial  Conferences,  beginning  in  1887,  may  be  regarded  as 
movements  in  the  direction  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire ;  but  the 
calling  into  being  of  an  Imperial  Cabinet  carries  the  idea  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete.  The  statesmen  from  oversea 
speak  with  the  voice  of  authority.  They  actually  take  part, 
on  equal  terms,  with  the  metropolitan  statesmen  associated  with 
them  in  the  determination  of  issues  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
The  Imperial  Conferences  were  of  infinitely  less  moment ;  their 
members  had  no  governmental  power;  their  functions  were 
purely  consultative  and  advisory.  We  may  take  it  as  certain, 
surely,  that  this  most  significant  departure  from  the  hide-bound 
convention  of  the  past,  which  denied  any  effective  voice  in  the 
governance  of  the  Empire  to  its  outlying  provinces,  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  some  system  of  imperial  federation  that  will  ensure  for 
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those  provinces  in  the  future  a  voice  in  the  control  of  the  larger 
questions  of  State. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  trace  the  genesis  of  the  move- 
ment having  for  its  object  the  close  association  of  the  States 
springing  from  the  Motherland  with  the  central  authority,  a 
movement  which  at  last  seems  certain  to  culminate  in  the  actual 
realisation  of  the  imperial  idea.  The  violent  wrench  with 
America  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  resulted  for  well- 
nigh  a  century  thereafter  in  creating  an  impression,  popularly 
entertained,  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
colonies,  as  the  Dominions  until  recently  were  called,  would  fall, 
like  ripe  fruit,  from  the  parent  stem.  History  affords  abundant 
proof  that  this  view  had  penetrated  into  the  mind  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  rulers  throughout  that  period.  Burke  and  Pitt 
had  some  appreciation  of  the  federal  idea  as  a  working  thesis 
foreshadowed  by  Adam  Smith;  but  among  statesmen  generally 
there  was  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  aspiration.  Our 
dealings  with  the  Colonies  alternated  between  the  policy  and 
practice  of  leaving  them  severely  alone,  and  vexatious  inter- 
meddling with  their  affairs  at  critical  junctures ;  for  very  little 
understanding  of  the  sentiments  and. ambitions  of  the  Colonies 
was  vouchsafed  to  the  governments  of  those  days. 

In  literary  form  the  concept  of  imperial  unity  first  took  shape 
in  1839.  Canada  in  1855,  and  Australia  two  years  later,  made 
tentative  efforts  to  secure  some  sort  of  representation  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  A  meeting  was  held  in  London  in  1857, 
in  which  Australia  voiced  this  desire;  while  for  many  years 
Joseph  Howe  fought  for  the  cause  throughout  Great  Britain  as 
the  spokesman  particularly  of  Canada.  In  1868  the  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute  was  brought  into  existence  by  those  stalwarts 
of  Empire,  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Young,  Sir  John  Colomb,  and 
Francis  de  Labilliere,  who  drew  much  of  their  inspiration  from 
that  remarkable  thinker  and  worker  and  political  economist, 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield.  From  the  very  smallest  beginnings 
— I  recall  the  days  long  after  its  foundation  when  the  Institute's 
habitat  was  still  to  be  found  in  a  couple  of  rooms  over  a  shop  in 
the  Strand — this  society  has  grown  into  the  powerful  agency  it 
has  become  to-day  for  the  ventilation  and  advance  of  imperial 
interests. 

Concurrently  William  Westgarth  and  Fox  Bourne  did  splendid 
service  in  combating  the  fallacies  of  the  Little  England  school, 
and  in  the  early  seventies  much  subaltern  service  was  achieved  in 
this  direction,  especially  in  the  northern  counties.  The  publica- 
tion of  Professor  Seeley's  *  Expansion  of  England '  in  1884,  and 
of  Froude's  '  Oceana '  in  1886,  most  powerfully  stimulated  the 
agencies  and  tendencies  working  to  secure  imperial  consolidation. 
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Lord  Carnarvon  was  among  the  first  of  our  statesmen  to  grasp 
the  idea.  Lord  Durham,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  not  forgotten ; 
while  as  touching  Lord  Carnarvon,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  it 
was  not  his  fault  that  the  attempt  to  achieve  federal  union  in 
South  Africa,  which  he  initiated,  proved  abortive. 

In  1884,  the  Imperial  Federation  League  came  into  existence, 
fathered  by  two  statesmen,  W.  E.  Forster  and  W.  H.  Smith, 
and  supported  by  the  pick  of  the  illuminati  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  existed  for  nine  years,  and  during  that  time,  materially  assisted 
by  Lord  Kosebery,  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  educating 
the  masses  in  the  meaning  of  the  imperial  idea.  But  it  met  with 
scant  encouragement  from  our  actual  rulers,  whether  Conserva- 
tive or  Liberal,  who  chanced  to  be  in  power  throughout  that 
period.  Lord  Salisbury  was  scarcely  more  helpful,  though  he 
was  more  responsive  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  "  craven  fear  of 
being  great"  ran  through  the  damping-down  criticism  and 
evasion  which  deputations  from  the  League  encountered  every 
time  deputations  of  its  members  were  received  by  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  those  days.  We  were  constantly  told  that  it  was 
not  the  business  of  the  Central  Government  to  make  the  first 
move ;  that  the  initiative  must  come  from  the  Colonies,  which, 
forsooth,  were  represented  as  sure  to  interpret  an  invitation  to 
them  to  come  into  close  relationship  with  the  Home  Government 
for  defence,  administration  and  trade,  as  veiling  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  to  take  back  from  them  the  privileges  of 
complete  self-government  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them 
years  before. 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  hint  barely  at  the  other  and 
more  recent  agencies,  which  each  in  greater  or  less  degree  helped 
forward  to  its  triumph,  the  policy  of  imperial  unity.  The  federa- 
tion of  the  various  groups,  Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa, 
was  an  important  and  necessary  contributory  factor.  The 
Imperial  Conferences,  foreshadowed  in  the  informal  discussions 
initiated  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1887 ;  the  efforts  of  many  of  our 
pro-consuls  to  pave  the  way  in  the  respective  dependencies  which 
they  administered,  notably  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
Lord  Normanby  and  Lord  Milner;  the  great  work  done  by 
Empire  builders  like  Cecil  Ehodes ;  the  Colonial  and  Indian  and 
Greater  Britain  exhibitions  in  London ;  the  establishment  of  the 
Imperial  Institute — all  played  a  distinctive  part  in  cementing 
together  into  one  harmonious  whole  the  component  portions  of 
the  Empire.  Nor  must  I  forget  to  mention  the  help  given  in  the 
same  direction  by  the  British  Empire  League,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Imperial  Federation  League,  and  kindred  associations. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  has  been  the  unseen,  but  always 
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fostering,  hand  of  three  Sovereigns ;  Queen  Victoria,  King 
Edward  VII.  and  King  George  V.,  all  of  whom  have  done  what 
was  possible,  within  the  limits  prescribed  under  Constitutional 
monarchy,  to  strengthen  the  bonds  and  stimulate  the  movements 
making  for  closer  union  between  the  Motherland  and  her 
daughters. 

J.  Stanley  Little. 


STOCKBREEDINQ   IN  WESTERN  CANADA 

The  replenishment  of  feeding  and  breeding  stocks  in  Western  Canada 
has  been  receiving  close  attention  from  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Agriculture  during  the  past  year,  and  with  very  good  results.  Last 
summer  a  conference  was  held  with  the  Bankers'  Association  of  Western 
Canada  and  its  co-operation  secured  for  a  movement  for  discouraging  the 
exportation  and  slaughter  of  stock.  In  October  an  organised  effort  was 
made  to  give  this  movement  greater  effect.  The  expenses  of  farmers 
were  paid  by  the  Department  in  order  that  they  might  visit  stockyards 
in  Western  Canada  to  purchase  cattle  for  feeding  and  breeding  purposes, 
either  for  their  own  use  or  on  co-operative  order  for  their  neighbours. 
The  headquarters  of  the  officers  representing  the  livestock  branch  in 
charge  of  the  campaign  were  at  Winnipeg,  while  others  were  in  close 
touch  with  the  markets  at  Calgary  and  Edmonton.  Buying  orders  were 
placed  with  commission  firms  approved  by  the  Livestock  Exchange,  while 
the  officers  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  were  available  to 
advise  purchasers  and  to  render  every  possible  assistance. 

At  the  same  time  the  work  was  being  supplemented  by  officials 
throughout  the  Western  provinces.  The  banks  actively  supported  the 
movement  and  encouraged  farmers  to  purchase  cattle  by  offers  of  credit 
facilities  to  responsible  men.  This  policy  has  proved  a  very  popular  one. 
That  it  has  been  appreciated  by  the  farmers  has  been  proved  by  the 
numbers  who  have  taken  advantage  of  it  as  also  by  the  number  of  cattle 
shipped  into  Western  Canada  instead  of  south  to  the  United  States.  A 
comparative  statement  for  October  and  November,  11)15  and  1916,  from 
the  Union  Stockyards  at  Winnipeg,  shows  that  during  those  two  months 
in  1915  the  total  shipments  of  breeding  and  feeding  stock  to  Western 
Canada  were  5,772  and  to  the  United  States  15,233.  For  the  same  two 
months  of  1916  the  shipments  to  Western  Canada  had  increased  to 
13,157,  while  those  to  the  United  States  had  declined  to  7,966. 
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INCOME    TAX    INEQUALITIES 

PRIVATE   TRADERS  AND  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES 

The  question  of  immunity  of  co-operative  societies  from  the 
payment  of  income  tax  on  their  profits  is  not  new ;  it  has  agitated 
the  minds  of  business  men  for  years  without  so  far  finding  a 
reasonable  solution.  Twelve  years  ago  a  departmental  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  the  late 
Coalition  Government  promised  another  committee  after  the  war. 
The  advent  into  power  of  a  new  Coalition  Government,  who  have 
already  shown  that  time-bound  precedents  will  not  be  the  sole 
guiding  principle  of  their  actions,  gives  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  again  discussing  the  matter,  and  its  bearing  upon  our  in- 
dustrial life. 

That  the  immunity  is  unjust,  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
and  urgently  calls  for  reform,  is  clearly  shown  when  one 
considers  that  co-operative  societies  have  of  late  years  entered 
into  keen  competition  with  private  traders  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  not  only  the  needs  and  requirements  of  their  own 
members,  but  also  those  of  the  public  not  already  enrolled,  and 
for  obtaining  outside  trade  from  public  bodies. 

During  the  last  debate  on  this  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons  Mr.  Pollock  put  down  an  amendment  to  the  Finance 
Act,  which  would  have  obviated  the  preferential  treatment 
granted  to  co-operative  societies.  It  was,  however,  ruled  out  of 
order  on  the  ground  that  any  clause  which  had  the  ultimate 
result  of  imposing  further  taxation  upon  any  members  or  classes 
of  the  community  could  only  be  introduced  by  the  Government. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Pollock  observed,  and  observed 
very  truly,  that  co-operative  societies  have  been  enabled  to  com- 
pete, and  successfully  obtain,  as  against  private  retail  traders,  very 
large  contracts,  and  in  particular  in  the  course  of  this  war  they 
have  succeeded  in  getting  large  contracts  with  public  bodies. 

At  the  earned  rate  of  income  tax  of  2s.  6d.  in  the  £,  to  equalise 
the  final  result  of  a  business  transaction,  a  private  trader  would 
have  to  quote  £12  10s.  above  the  price  of  a  co-operative  society  to 
get  a  net  profit  of  £87  10s.     Therefore,  the  profit  required  on  a 
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tender  for  a  Government  contract,  in  order  that  the  contracting 
parties  may  be  equally  paid,  would  be  expenses  plus  £87  10s.  from 
the  co-operative  society  as  against  expenses  plus  £100  from  the 
private  trader,  with  no  ultimate  benefit  to  the  Government.  A 
realisation  of  this  fact  shows  the  unfairness  of  the  present 
procedure. 

Business  men  have  wondered  why  this  immunity  has  never 
been  rescinded  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  departmental  com- 
mittee above  mentioned  decided  that  "  it  was  fair  to  allow  co- 
operative societies  immunity  from  income  tax,  because  such 
societies  were  composed  of  persons  who  would  be  entitled  to 
recover  back  the  tax,  if  it  had  to  be  deducted  at  the  source." 
In  my  opinion  all  trading  concerns,  however  composed,  ought  to 
be  placed  on  an  equal  basis,  and  the  profits  made  by  a  trading 
concern  should  be  deemed,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  income 
tax,  the  earned  income  of  the  trading  concern  and  not  that  of  the 
individual  recipients.  Accordingly  I  suggest  that  the  law  be 
amended  to  bring  into  force  the  following  proposals  : — 

(1)  That  income  tax  be  assessed  on  all  trading  concerns, 
including  any  society  registered  under  section  24  of  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  as  units  at  the 
earned  rate  of  assessment,  such  earned  rate  not  to  be  higher 
than  that  applicable  to  incomes  not  exceeding  £1,000  a  year, 
and  that  such  income  tax  be  not  refundable  to  individual 
members  of  such  trading  concerns.  Provided  that  where  a 
trading  concern  is  conducted  by  not  more  than  five  (or  seven) 
persons  bound  by  deed  of  partnership,  such  persons  to  have 
the  option  of  being  separately  assessed  for  their  individual 
share  of  the  profits.  Where  the  total  income  of  a  partner  in 
a  trading  concern  is  over  £1,000,  such  partner,  and  not  the 
trading  concern  as  a  unit,  to  be  separately  assessed  for  the 
additional  income  tax. 

(2)  That  all  trading  concerns  (excluding  those  registered 
under  Section  24  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
Act)  paying  away  profits  as  dividends  to  shareholders  be 
separately  assessed  for  the  additional  amount  representing 
the  difference  between  the  rates  applicable  to  earned  income 
and  unearned  income,  such  additional  amount  being  subject 
to  refund  to  the  shareholders. 

(3)  That  all  profits  and  dividends  arising  from  any  trading 
concern  on  which  such  earned  tax  and  such  additional 
amount  shall  have  been  paid  be  deemed  to  be  fully  paid  and 
not  be  liable  to  any  further  assessment  in  respect  of  income 
tax ;  but  the  profits  and  dividends  so  arising  to  be  included 
in  any  returns  made  by  the  recipients  for  the  purpose  of 
calculating  and  assessing  super-tax. 

(4)  That  the  whole  of  the  income  tax  paid  on  dividends 
arising  from  Government  securities,  trustee  stock,  mortgages, 
loans,  debentures,  house-property  and  other  investments  not 
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coming  under  the  heading  of  "  trading  concerns  "  be  subject, 
as  under  the  present  laws  and  regulations,  to  refund  to  the 
individual  recipients. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  these  changes  if 
the  question  be  tackled  from  a  purely  business  standpoint,  laying 
aside  all  preconceived  notions,  which  can  only  prejudice  the 
judgment.  Once  acknowledge  the  principle  that  it  is  the  trading 
concern  earning  the  income  which  pays  the  earned  income  tax, 
and  the  individuals  ultimately  receiving  it  (if  other  than  those 
earning  it)  who  pay  the  additional  amount  required  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  total  tax  chargeable  on  their  individual  unearned  incomes, 
then  the  whole  matter  is '  clear  and  requires  no  further  demon- 
stration 

The  equitable  and  high  moral  way  of  charging  income  tax 
would  be  for  the  trading  concern  to  pay  the  rate  of  tax  designated 
"  earned  income,"  and  instead  of  the  individual  receiving  the 
dividend  having  it  deducted,  to  pay  personally  the  additional 
amount  required  to  bring  it  up  to  the  full  item.  To  facilitate 
this,  all  trading  concerns  should  make  a  return  io  the  Govern- 
ment of  amounts  paid  away  as  dividends,  giving  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  recipients.  But  as  Governments  sometimes 
sacrifice  strict  morality  for  expediency,  and  as  no  Government 
can  be  counted  on  to  forgo  the  sweet  solace  of  the  extra  items 
not  refunded  through  neglect  of  claims,  and  the  other  advantages 
of  taxing  incomes  at  the  source,  the  only  practical  way,  in 
present  conditions,  of  dealing  with'  the  problem  is  to  allow  no 
refund  of  the  amount  coming  under  the  heading  of  "  earned 
income,"  but  to  allow  refund  to  the  individual  of  that  additional 
amount  which  represents  the  difference  between  these  two  items. 
The  only  possible  drawback  is  that  the  alteration  might  bear 
unduly  heavily  upon  small  business  men,  working  as  partners ; 
but  this  I  have  provided  for  in  my  first  suggestion. 

On  submitting  my  proposals  to  a  member  of  the  late  Coalition 
Government,  he  replied,  "  they  would  place  an  income  tax  upon 
all  unearned  income,  however  small,  an  entirely  new  proposition 
and  one  that  would  certainly  not  be  carried  without  considerable 
opposition."  This,  I  submit,  is  a  mistaken  conclusion ;  but  in 
any  event  it  is  met  by  suggestion  4.  It  is  only  the  profits  on 
trading  concerns  that  would  be  affected,  all  other  investments 
remain  on  the  same  footing  as  now  pertains  to  them. 

Excluding  the  recipients  of  the  untaxed  profits  of  co-operative 
societies,  the  proposals  contain  little  that  could  make  any  differ- 
ence to  the  investor  with  an  income  of  £130  (plus  allowances) 
apart  from  dividends  arising  from  a  trading  concern.  They 
could  only  affect  the  very  few  individuals  whose  small  incomes 
are  entirely  derived  from  trading  concerns  and  who  have  no  other 
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source  of  income.  To  meet  this  objection  I  would  urge  all 
persons  solely  dependent  upon  investments  producing  so  small  a 
return,  instead  of  investing  their  all  in  trading  concerns  where 
the  profits  must  necessarily  be  of  a  fluctuating  nature,  to  place  at 
least  part  of  their  capital  in  the  more  stable  investments  men- 
tioned in  Suggestion  4,  on  which  full  refund  could  be  claimed. 
If,  however,  these  persons  prefer  taking  the  risks  for  the  sake  of 
the  possible  greater  profits  which  might  accrue,  they  would 
quickly  realise  that  their  incomes  would  be  the  share  of  the 
divisible  profits  of  the  trading  concern,  after  the  trading  concern 
had  paid  the  "  earned  income  "  tax.  They  could  always  claim 
refund  of  the  excess  income  tax  over  and  above  the  rate  charged 
for  earned  incomes. 

My  second  suggestion  puts  co-operative  societies  on  the  same 
level  as  the  private  trader,  but  on  a  superior  footing  to  joint 
stock  companies,  who  have  to  deduct  income  tax  at  the  full 
unearned  rate.  This  might  well  be  accepted  as  a  reasonable 
compromise,  as  co-operative  societies  may  be  said,  in  a  measure, 
to  be  trading  among  themselves,  and  the  nation  might  well 
excuse  societies  registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act  from  the  onus,  which  rests  on  joint  stock  companies, 
of  deducting  the  full  unearned  rate,  more  especially  as  the  full 
deduction  of  55.  in  the  £  would  entail  very  many  claims  for 
refund. 

The  third  proposal  removes  all  possibilities  of  the  income 
tax  authorities  attempting  to  assess  dividends  from  trading 
concerns  twice.  Fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  authorities 
might  argue  that  the  dividend,  previously  deemed  the  income  of 
the  trading  concern,  would  be  considered  liable  to  recharge  when 
it  became  the  income  of  the  individual.  This  proposal  safeguards 
the  individual  against  any  such  misinterpretation. 

This  article  is  not  written  and  these  proposals  are  not  framed 
with  any  desire  to  attack  co-operative  societies.  One  recognises 
they  are  part  of  the  trading  community  filling  a  place  in  our 
commercial  world,  and  doing  a  work  appreciated  by  those  who 
support  and  deal  with  them.  It  is  written  solely  with  the  object 
of  holding  the  scales  of  justice  with  equal  poise  between  trader 
and  co-operator.  And  I  am  convinced  that  the  more  the 
proposals  are  considered,  free  from  all  pre-conceived  theories,  the 
more  they  will  be  found  to  be  both  practical  and  just.  For  years 
statesmen  have  been  trying  to  find  a  solution  of  this  question.  I 
venture  to  think  my  proposals  supply  that  solution.  They  are  fair, 
equitable  and  justifiable,  and  if  carried  into  effect,  would  remove 
an  unjust  state-granted  preference.  Against  them  co-operators, 
who  do  not  shirk  their  burden  of  empire,  can,  I  submit,  bring  no 
valid  objection.  Allan  Cooper. 
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During  the  year  1916  real  and  substantial  progress  was  made  in  the 
direction  of  establishing  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  Canada  on  a  per- 
manent and  profitable  basis.  The  plants  at  Montreal,  Toronto,  Colling- 
wood,  Port  Arthur,  and  Vancouver  are  now  well  equipped  for  the  con- 
struction of  steel  ships ;  and  in  addition,  a  number  of  wooden  vessels  are 
being  built  at  many  yards  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Vancouver.  The  building 
of  wooden  ships  in  Vancouver  has  been  undertaken  extensively  in  the 
past  year,  and  a  large  number  of  the  highest  class  of  auxiliary  schooners 
for  use  in  the  timber  trade  between  British  Columbia,  Australia  and  the 
Orient,  are  under  construction.  Contracts  have  also  recently  been  con- 
cluded for  the  construction  of  several  large  steel  freighters  by  the  Wallace 
Shipyards  at  Vancouver.  As  a  result  of  so  many  Norwegian  vessels 
having  been  destroyed  by  enemy  submarines  and  mines,  Canadian  yards 
have  secured  a  number  of  contracts  for  ships  for  Norway. 

The  work  of  providing  positions  and  training  for  discharged 
Canadian  soldiers,  undertaken  by  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Commission  at 
Toronto,  is  making  good  progress.  Further  training  classes  have  been 
organised  at  Hamilton  and  London,  and  competent  inspectors  appointed. 
A  vocation  census  of  the  patients  in  the  Toronto  hospitals  has  been 
completed,  and  classes  have  been  organised  for  typewriting  and  short- 
hand, Civil  Service  preparation,  telegraphy  and  machine  shop  practice. 
Provision  is  also  being  made  for  instruction  in  subjects  of  an  industrial 
nature. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  the  British  authorities  issued  to  the 
families  of  soldiers  an  illuminated  honours  card.  This  was  highly 
appreciated  and  was  much  in  demand,  but  the  issue  has  long  been 
discontinued.  An  honour  card  issued  to  the  soldier  himself  has  now  been 
adopted  by  the  civic  authorities  of  Fort  William,  Ontario,  where  soldiers 
returning  from  overseas  receive  a  card  which  bears  the  inscription,  "  The 
City  of  Fort  William,  Ontario,  welcomes  home  and  honours  returned 
heroes  of  the  Great  War,  1914-1917,  'of  iron  nerve,  to  true  occasion 
true.'"  There  is  a  space 'for  the  name  and  battalion  of  the  soldier,  and 
the  cards  are  signed  by  the  Mayor  and  are  then  distributed  by  the 
Women's  Returned  Soldiers'  Welcome  League.  The  cards  are  much 
appreciated  by  the  men  and  their  families. 
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A  complete  train  of  hospital  cars  produced  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Railway  Department  for  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  was 
recently  "launched."  The  cars  present  a  striking  appearance,  with 
"  Military  Hospital "  in  large  gilt  letters  on  the  sides  and  two  white  discs, 
bearing  the  red  cross,  on  each  end.  These  cars  not  only  embody  the  last 
word  in  travelling  comfort  for  invalids,  but  represent  an  act  of  self-denial 
worthy  of  being  put  on  record.  Towards  the  end  of  December  a  notice 
was  posted  up  in  the  car  workshops  at  Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  asking 
those  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  New  Year  holidays,  in  order  to 
complete  the  train  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  give  in  their  names.  Every 
man  in  the  shops  volunteered,  and  no  doubt  enjoyed  the  hurrying  up  of 
these  cars  as  much  as  they  would  have  enjoyed  the  holidays  had  these 
been  spent  under  normal  conditions. 

Bird  lovers  in  this  country  will  be  gratified  over  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  which  will  extend 
protection  to  insectivorous  bird  life.  The  treaty  imposes  an  absolute 
close  season  throughout  the  year  on  migratory  insectivorous  birds.  The 
Province  of  Quebec  alone  has  over  300  of  the  12,000  species  of  birds 
scattered  over  the  globe,  and  included  in  its  most  popular  insectivorous 
are  the  bobolinks,  chickadees,  nighthawks,  and  swallows.  When  it  is 
stated  that  Canada  loses  annually  as  much  as  $500,000,000  on  farm  and 
forest  products  which  are  directly  chargeable  to  insect  pests,  it  is  evident 
that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  protect  birds  and  all  other  insect 
destroyers.  The  Province  of  Quebec  welcome  this  treaty,  and  will 
endeavour  to  carry  out  its  provision  offering  uniform  protection 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  North  American  Continent ;  this 
legislation  should  enable  Quebec  bird  life,  which  has  always  been  a  pride 
of  the  Province,  to  thrive  and  increase  as  never  before. 

In  future  agricultural  training  is  to  figure  more  largely  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  Ontario  school  for  the  deaf,  Belleville.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Education  the  Government  of  Ontario 
has  purchased  a  farm  adjacent  to  the  school,  and  the  increased  acreage 
will  not  only  be  used  to  supply  the  institution,  but  also  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  agricultural  education. 

The  movement  of  settlers  from  the  United  States  into  Canada 
continues  to  increase.  During  one  week  there  entered  Western  Canada, 
from  the  States,  219  persons,  as  compared  with  144  persons  in  the  same 
period  in  the  previous  year.  These  had  with  them  over  ,£4,000  in  cash, 
and  effects  valued  at  £2,400.  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  these 
settlers  were  American  citizens  and  61  of  them  were  experienced  farmers. 
During  the  same  week  225  homestead  entries  were  made;  of  these  39 
were  by  British,  81  by  Canadians,  and  42  by  Americans. 

A  marked  development  of  the  coal-bearing  lands  in  Alberta,  traversed 
by  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  is  indicated  by  recently 
published  statistics.  For  the  six  months  ended  October  31,  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  moved  200,000  tons  of  coal  from  the  mines  in  the 
Cardiff  and  Drumheller  districts  alone,  as  compared  with  100,000  tons 
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for  the  similar  period  in  1915,  or  an  increase  of  100  per  cent.  This  coal, 
almost  entirely  of  a  semi -bituminous  character,  is  marketed  throughout 
the  Canadian  prairies  to  points  as  far  east  as  Winnipeg,  where  it  meets 
the  competition  of  the  anthracite  from  the  coalfields  of  Pennsylvania. 
No  decrease  in  demand  is  in  evidence.  On  the  contrary  the  movement 
appears  to  be  still  gaining  steadily  in  power,  and  the  Canadian  Northern 
expects  to  improve  upon  the  above  showing  for  the  next  period  of 
comparison. 

In  the-  course  of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Natural  History 
Society  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  on  some  of  the  geological  and  other 
peculiarities  of  Canadian  rivers,  it  was  pointed  out  that  practically  all 
rivers  east  of  the  Rockies  except  the  St.  John  run  north-east.  There 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  some  of  these  rivers  were  much  larger  in 
earlier  times,  but  that  a  great  subterranean  upheaval  brought  about  new 
conditions  and  caused  the  St.  John  River  to  take  its  present  course  to  the 
sea,  and  to  steal,  as  it  were,  the  head  waters  of  some  other  rivers.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  St.  John  River  is  that  it  is  the  only  river  in  the  world 
of  anything  like  its  size  emptying  through  so  narrow  a  mouth,  and  the 
only  river  in  the  world  whose  delta  is  miles  inland.  Instead  of  deposit- 
ing its  alluvial  load  at  the  mouth,  as  do  other  rivers,  the  St.  John  River 
load  is  deposited  on  the  low-lying  intervals  and  marshy  islands  which 
form  a  section  of  the  country  above  the  head  of  the  "  Long  Reach." 

The  announcement  is  made  by  Sir  William  Mackenzie  that  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  is  about  to  commence  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Toronto  to  the  Niagara  district.  The  work  will  involve  an 
expenditure  of  £1,400,000,  and  will  result  in  closer  commercial  contact 
between  Toronto,  Hamilton,  St.  Catherines  and  the  United  States. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  double  tracks  through  all  important  centres, 
and  a  bridge  across  the  Niagara  River,  though  not  at  present  contem- 
plated, has  been  provided  for  in  the  company's  plans.  The  Niagara 
terminal  of  the  line  will  give  Toronto  a  new  and  direct  connection  with 
the  coal-carrying  roads  of  the  United  States.  As  it  is  proposed  to  make 
a  connection  between  the  new  line  and  the  American  railroads  at 
Niagara  Falls,  receiving  yards  will  be  built  at  that  point,  which  will 
relieve  the  congestion  in  the  yards  at  the  Black  Rock  and  Bridgburg, 
through  which  nearly  all  Canadian  shipments  of  freight  originating  in  the 
United  States  are  now  cleared.  The  greater  part  of  the  right-of-way  for 
the  new  road  has  already  been  purchased.  The  line  has  been  so  located 
as  to  avoid  any  serious  engineering  difficulties. 

Farmers  in  many  parts  of  Alberta  have  never  been  so  prosperous  as 
they  are  at  the  present  time,  says  The  Commercial  of  Winnipeg,  and  it  is 
stated  that  commercial  travellers  are  doing  a  good  business.  Suits  of 
clothes  costing  from  £2  10s.  to  £3  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past  as  far  as 
these  farmers  are  concerned,  and,  instead,  they  are  placing  orders  for 
suits  costing  much  more.  This  prosperity  does  not  attach  to  any  one 
special  section,  but  is  quite  universal.  The  man  who  a  few  years  ago 
did  not  get  enough  to  eat  is  now  paying  £300  for  an  automobile.     Auto 
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agents  have  sold  more  cars  to  farmers  in  Western  Alberta  this  autumn 
than  they  have  in  all  the  previous  seasons  put  together.  Player  pianos 
are  also  being  widely  sold  and  also  gramophones.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
the  bare  suggestion  that  farmers  would  now  be  going  in  for  these  luxuries 
would  have  been  laughed  at.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  they  are 
doing  so  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

Muskrat  is  reported  to  be  very  plentiful  this  year  in  Western  Canada 
and  the  fur  trappers  are  reaping  a  bountiful  harvest.  These  animals  are 
being  caught  at  the  rate  of  from  40  bo  60  per  day  by  regular  trappers 
and  bring  their  captors  a  good  return.  About  200  per  cent,  more  skins 
are  coming  into  the  cities  than  last  year.  The  Peace  River  country  is 
the  greatest  contributor.  One  of  the  leading  fur  dealers  in  Calgary 
states  that  he  is  shipping  as  much  as  £4,000  worth  of  raw  furs  a  week  to 
Eastern  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Europe.  This  same  dealer 
shipped  out  of  Calgary  in  one  week  34,000  muskrat  hides  alone.  Martin, 
mink,  beaver,  lynx,  timber  wolf,  coyote  and  some  silver  fox  are  constantly 
being  shipped  in. 

Mr.  Brewster,  Premier  of  British  Columbia,  recently  stated  that 
financial  assistance  was  being  secured  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
mining  resources  of  the  province.  An  active  entry  into  the  field  of 
production  was  planned,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  liabilities  now 
hampering  the  development  of  the  province.  It  was  proposed  to  establish 
a  steel  plant,  the  operation  of  which  is  assured  for  years  by  known  bodies 
of  ore. 

Alberta  potato  growers  have  had  a  good  demand  this  season  for  their 
crop,  many  consignments  going  to  California  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  A  few  years  ago  Alberta  was  importing  75  per  cent,  and 
more  of  its  potatoes.  A  few  years  hence  the  province  will  be  exporting 
75  per  cent,  of  its  yield.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  Alberta 
potato  is  being  graded  up  and  is  now  of  an  excellent  standard.  The 
farmers  are  using  better  seed  and  are  making  as  keen  a  scientific  study  of 
their  potato  crop  as  of  their  wheat  and  other  crops.  Alberta  can  grow 
potatoes  cheaply  and,  given  reasonable  freight  rates,  this  product  should 
be  shipped  thousands  of  miles  at  a  profit. 

Eight  square  miles  of  grazing  land  north  of  Prince  Albert,  Saskatche- 
wan, have  been  leased  to  farming  interests  with  headquarters  in  Holland, 
who  intend  taking  up  dairying  on  an  extensive  scale  and  thus  to  found  a 
Dutch  Colony  in  Western  Canada.  The  Dutch  are  successful  dairy 
farmers  in  their  own  land,  their  fame  as  such  being,  of  course,  world-wide. 
In  Saskatchewan  the  conditions  are  favourable,  so  that  the  venture  is 
likely  to  prove  a  profitable  one  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the 
workers. 

An  Order-in-Council  has  been  passed  at  Ottawa  at  the  instance  of  the 
City  of  Edmonton,  providing  that  55,620  acres  previously  withdrawn 
from  disposal  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  rights,  shall  continue  to  be 
available   for    the   benefit   of    Edmonton   in   order    to   secure   for   that 
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municipality  a  supply  of  natural  gas  for  the  use  of  the  citizens.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  lighting  of  Western  Canada  is  secured  from  this 
inexpensive  source. 

Reports  from  Nova  Scotia  state  that  the  Lunenburg  fishing  fleet, 
operating  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  have  had  a  most  successful 
season,  the  total  catch  being  over  218,000  quintals,  of  the  value  of 
$1,635,505.  The  prices  realised  were  $1.70  per  quintal  more  than  that 
of  the  previous  year,  and  the  amount  shared  by  the  crews  is  stated  to 
have  been  the  largest  on  record. 

Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Ontario  Bee-keeper's 
Association  were  present  at  a  recent  conference  in  Toronto.  Mr. 
F.  W.  L.  Sladen,  Dominion  Agriculturist  at  Ottawa,  gave  a  full  account 
of  the  work  of  the  bee  division  of  the  experimental  farms  of  the  Dominion 
at  fifteen  stations  on  which  work  with  bees  is  being  carried  on.  Wintering 
of  bees  and  the  control  of  swarming  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sladen  as  the 
causes  of  most  trouble  in  bee-keeping  in  Canada,  and  much  of  his  work 
has  been  devoted  to  endeavours  to  find  means  of  overcoming  them.  The 
plants  best  suited  for  honey  production  have  also  been  investigated  by 
Mr.  Sladen,  and  his  account  of  their  distribution  throughout  the  country 
was  most  interesting.  "  The  Production  of  Beeswax  and  some  of  its 
Uses  "  was  another  subject  dealt  with ;  and  was  followed  by  a  discussion 
as  to  comparative  merits  of  the  different  methods  employed  in  extracting 
wax  from  the  comb,  many  of  the  members  present  showing  an  interest  in 
this  side-line  of  bee-keeping,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  much  neglected. 

The  dairy  produce  export  trade  from  the  port  of  Montreal  for  the 
season  1916  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  despatch  of  a  cargo  of  2,649 
boxes  of  cheese  for  Manchester.  The  trade  throughout  the  season  was 
unusually  active  and  especially  so  in  cheese,  as  the  demand  from  English 
importers  was  good,  in  addition  to  the  large  purchases  made  by  the 
Government  for  Army  supplies.  The  exports  of  cheese  from  the  port  of 
Montreal  from  May  1st  to  December  1st,  1916,  were  the  largest  for  the 
past  nine  years,  the  shipments  amounting  to  2,142,699  boxes,  as  compared 
with  1,851,731  boxes  for  the  season  1915,  showing  an  increase  of  290,968 
boxes,  and  an  increase  of  660,161  boxes  over  1914.  The  export  trade  in 
butter  for  the  season  1916  was  the  largest  since  1906.  There  was  quite 
an  active  demand  from  English  importers  for  Canadian  creamery  butter. 
The  exports  of  butter  from  the  port  of  Montreal  from  May  1st  to 
December  1st,  1916,  were  177,189  packages  of  an  average  weight  of 
56  lbs.  per  package,  making  a  total  of  9,922,584  lbs. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  the  Peace  River  district  is  being  opened 
up  in  spite  of  present  conditions,  490  land  entries  were  made  in  the  year 
ended  December  31st.  With  few  exceptions  these  are  being  worked  with 
a  view  to  farming  and  not  as  speculative  investments.  The  exceptions 
are  the  homesteads  filed  upon  by  men  who  have  enlisted  for  active  service, 
and  who  cannot,  of  course,  operate  their  holdings.  The  Farmers'  Society 
of  Blue  Sky,  Peace  River,  has  a  scheme  in  course  of  preparation  with  a 
view  to  supplying  settlers  free  of  cost  with  up-to-date  plans  of  frame  barns, 
septic  tanks,  houses,  etc. 
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The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  in  Vancouver  is  proposed  and  a 
company  is  now  in  process  of  formation.  The  Provincial  Industrial 
Commissioner  in  discussing  the  subject  said  :  "  Although  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  relationship  between  a  woollen  mill  and  a  pulp  mill,  the 
establishment  of  such  an  industry  in  or  around  Vancouver  would  have  a 
great  bearing  on  the  future  development  of  the  pulp  industry  on  the  coast, 
for  the  felt  mats  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
would  be  secured  locally.  If  there  were  a  woollen  industry  in  British 
Columbia  the  farmers  and  sheep  ranchers  would  be  able  to  find  a  ready 
market  for  their  wool,  and  thus  the  sheep-raising  industry  of  the  province 
could  be  greatly  increased." 

In  five  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  viz.,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova 
Scotia,  Quebec,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan,  the  co-operative  method  of 
marketing  wool  has  been  put  into  operation.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  a 
start  in  this  direction  was  made  last  year,  when  5,500  lbs.  of  wool  were 
marketed  by  50  farmers  of  the  island  province.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  co- 
operative system  of  wool  selling  has,  so  far,  been  confined  to  two  counties, 
and  farmers  in  these  sold  17,388  lbs.  this  season.  In  Quebec  1,617 
farmers  are  organised  in  wool  growers'  and  sheep  breeders'  associations, 
and  through  their  organisation  169,840  lbs.  of  wool  were  sold  this  season. 
In  these  eastern  provinces  officials  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
have  assisted  the  work  of  co-operation. 

In  Saskatchewan,  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
gone  still  further.  It  has  acted  as  a  selling  agency  for  the  producers. 
The  wool  growers  of  this  province  number  487,  and  this  year  disposed  of 
180,000  lbs.  through  the  Department.  The  Alberta  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association  has  335  members,  and  this  season  has  disposed  of  42,489 
fleeces,  representing  280,515  lbs.  of  wool.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Quebec  the  co-operative  work  is  not  confined  to  the  selling  of  wool.  It 
extends  also  to  the  breeding  and  selling  of  sheep  and  lambs.  Last  year 
the  Quebec  organisations  held  four  local  sheep  sales,  at  which  breeding 
stock  was  sold.  In  Quebec  also  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  taken  steps  to  promote  the  development  of  a  co-operative  bacon 
industry.  With  this  end  in  view  an  expert  was  obtained  from  Denmark 
four  years  ago,  in  which  country  75  per  cent,  of  the  bacon  produced  is 
handled  co-operatively. 

A  contractor  in  the  Nipigon  district,  Ontario,  has  been  granted  the 
right  to  cut  pulpwood  and  timber  on  the  Black  Sturgeon  River  reserve. 
The  price  arranged  will  enrich  the  provincial  treasury  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  £700,000.  The  Black  Sturgeon  River  reserve,  which  is  situated  at 
the  south-west  of  the  Nipigon  forest  reserve,  is  approximately  1,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  is  about  70  or  80  miles  north-east  of  Port 
Arthur. 

Several  thousand  people  in  various  parts  of  Canada  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  they  have  balances  at  the  chartered  banks.  The  high 
cost  of  living,  the  demands  for  war  contributions  and  even  the  increased 
taxation  have   not   reminded  them   of  their   unclaimed  balances.     The 
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inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  many  of  them  are  dead.  The  Canadian 
Annual  Blue  Book  giving  the  list  of  these  unclaimed  amounts  shows  an 
aggregate  of  £192,107  in  unclaimed  balances  and  £34,246  in  unpaid 
certified  cheques  or  drafts  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  banks  for 
five  years  or  over  without  being  claimed  by  the  owners.  The  amounts  of 
unclaimed  deposits  vary  from  very  small  sums  to  upwards  of  £800. 
Since  the  last  report  the  total  of  unclaimed  balances  has  increased  by 
£11,000.  The  Bank  of  Montreal  has  the  largest  amount  of  money  which 
no  one  seems  to  want. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Swine  Breeders'  Association  at 
Toronto,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  thorough  organisation  of  the  industry 
on  a  business  basis  is  necessary  if  the  demand  for  bacon  that  now  exists 
and  will  continue  is  to  be  met  and  the  supply  maintained,  in  order  to 
keep  the  markets  which  Canada  has  acquired  since  the  war  broke  out. 
The  Dominion  exported  25,000,000  lbs.  of  bacon  last  year  against  a 
negligible  quantity  in  the  few  years  previously.  Last  year  was  also  the 
greatest  for  movement  of  hogs  in  the  seven  largest  markets  of  the  States  ; 
an  increase  of  4,300,000  having  occurred.  Despite  the  much  greater 
number  of  hogs  in  the  United  States,  Canada  holds  its  fine  position  as 
an  exporter  on  account  of  her  production  of  the  type  of  hog  desired  for 
bacon  and  ham  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  decided  at  the  meeting  to 
take  the  requisite  steps  for  systematically  developing  and  improving  the 
industry. 

Maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup  are  essentially  Canadian  products  and 
the  demand  for  them  is  largely  confined  to  the  North  American  Continent, 
though  both  are  becoming  better  known  and  in  greater  demand  in  this 
country.  The  possible  money  value  to  Canada  of  the  maple  industry  is 
far  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  There  are  at  present  no  less 
than  55,000  makers  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup  in  the  Dominion.  Allowing 
a  10-acre  bush  plot  to  each  farmer  would  mean  that  550,000  acres  or 
about  1,000  square  miles  are  being  reserved  in  their  natural  wooded 
state,  a  most  important  matter  for  the  conservation  of  the  springs  and 
rivulets.  Of  this  large  area  no  less  than  two-thirds  is  situated  within 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  There  are  also  sugar  bushes  in  Ontario  and  a 
number  in  the  maritime  provinces.  It  has  never  been  realised  that 
Canada  has  millions  of  acres  of  maple  bush  running  from  the  north  of 
Lake  Superior  to  the  shores  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  all 
standing  in  their  primeval  condition,  waiting  only  to  be  tapped  to  yield 
to  the  world  their  remarkable  wealth.  When  it  is  remembered  that  it  is 
only  in  the  border  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Maine  that 
the  sugar  maple  grows  within  the  United  States,  and  that  with  this 
exception  Canada  possesses  the  whole  world's  supply,  the  great  importance 
of  the  industry  will  be  realised. 

At  a  demonstration  of  tractor  ploughs  promoted  by  the  Ontario 
Government,  a  wonderful  degree  of  efficiency  was  shown  by  the  score  or 
more  of  tractors  which  took  part.  They  ploughed  two  or  three  furrows 
at  a  time,  kept  up  a  pace  faster  than  one  would  care  to  walk,  and  turned 
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more  quickly  than  horses  would  do.  The  larger  machines  turned  five 
furrows  as  easily  as  a  team  would  turn  one.  One  tractor,  with  a  two- 
furrow  plough,  ploughed  over  an  acre  of  ground  in  fifty-five  minutes,  with 
a  consumption  of  three  gallons  of  kerosene.  "  The  new  method  will  tend 
to  better  cultivation  and  better  farm  management  generally,"  says  Mr. 
W.  J.  Black,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion.  "  The  light 
tractor  will  practically  eliminate  the  horse,  so  far  as  cultivation  is  con- 
cerned, except  on  stony  land."  It  will  also  materially  assist  in  solving 
the  labour  problem. 

The  market  for  Canadian  eggs  and  poultry  is  very  firm.  Prices  to 
producers  are  high  and  trade  is  active  all  over  the  country.  Egg 
producers  have  responded  well  to  the  call  for  increased  production. 
Canada,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  importing  eggs  has,  in  the  aggregate, 
produced  sufficient  for  its  own  requirements  for  the  last  two  years,  while 
several  million  dozen  eggs  are  now  being  exported  annually  to  Great 
Britain  The  bulk  of  the  surplus  at  the  present  time  comes  from  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
increase  in  production  in  the  Western  provinces  will  be  such  as  to 
warrant  the  opening  up  of  a  big  trade  in  that  direction. 

To  give  intelligent  direction  and  stimulus  to  a  larger  and  better  egg 
production  in  Canada,  a  five  weeks'  course  in  poultry-keeping  is  being 
arranged  at  Manitoba  Agricultural  College.  A  special  invitation  is 
extended  to  the  farmer's  wife  or  daughter  who  has  the  care  of  a  flock, 
and  the  whole  course  is  being  shaped  so  as  to  fit  farm  conditions.  In 
addition  to  lectures  and  laboratory  work,  each  student  will  have  a  pen  of 
laying  hens  to  look  after,  a  crate  of  chickens  to  fatten  and  put  on  the 
market,  a  setting  of  eggs  to  hatch  in  an  incubator  and  a  brooder  of  chicks 
to  attend.     Thus  the  teaching  and  the  practical  work  are  blended. 

Beaver  and  otter,  after  a  close  season  of  over  twenty  years,  may  now 
be  trapped  in  Ontario  under  certain  restrictions  by  trappers  and  farmers 
tilling  their  own  land.  To  be  entitled  to  take  beaver,  licensed  trappers 
and  farmers  are  required  to  procure  royalty  coupons  from  the  Ontario 
Game  Department  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  each,  one  royalty  coupon  to  be 
attached  to  each  beaver  skin  and  two  to  each  otter  skin.  Not  more  than 
ten  coupons  are  issued  annually  to  one  person.  The  skins  can  only  be 
sold  to  Ontario  licensed  fur  dealers. 

Some  interesting  statistics  with  reference  to  Ontario  have  just  been 
issued  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who  points  out  that  with  one-third  of  the 
population  of  Canada  this  Province  now  yields  45  per  cent  of  the  annual 
production  of  the  Dominion.  "  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  farm 
as  the  basis  of  Ontario's  prosperity,  and  so  it  is;  yet,  while  the  farm 
yields  $350,000,000  in  an  average  year,  our  manufactured  products 
represent  $700,000,000.  Besides  this,  the  mines  of  Ontario  produce 
$60,000,000  and  the  forests  $50,000,000.  Altogether,  therefore,  the 
usual  production  of  Ontario  reaches  $1,152,000,000  as  compared  with 
$2,493,500,000  for  all  Canada." 

The  total  number  of  head  of  stock  entering  Canada  from  the  United 
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States,  through  North  Portal,  Saskatchewan,  during  the  year  1916,  was 
nearly  five  times  that  of  1915,  the  number  being  5,966  for  1916,  against 
1,262  for  1915.  This  great  increase  is  due  in  part  to  the  removal  of  the 
embargo  which  was  in  effect  in  1915.  From  present  indications  based 
upon  inquiries  reaching  the  veterinary  and  customs  departments,  the 
year  1917  will  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  record  years  1911-1912. 

The  total  forest  area  of  Canada  capable  of  yielding  merchantable  timber 
(sawlogs,  pulp  wood,  etc.)  is  estimated  at  414  million  acres,  of  which  130 
million  acres  are  situate  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  aggregate  value 
of  the  forest  products  of  Canada  is  estimated  at  $182,000,000,  made  up  of 
lumber,  laths,  pulpwood,  cross-ties,  post  and  rails,  square  timber, 
cooperage,  telephone  and  telegraph  poles,  and  tanning  material.  The 
proportion  of  the  products  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  the  above  is 
about  30  per  cent.  Lumbering  throughout  Canada  in  a  few  years  before 
the  war  gave  employment  to  about  70,000  persons,  Quebec's  share  being 
about  20,000.  But,  as  certain  lumbering  operations  are  classified  under 
the  head  of  manufactures,  this  number  is  certainly  too  low.  A  recent 
return  showed  that  the  cutting  of  timber  on  limits  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
employed  17,600  men  while  about  5,000  worked  in  private  forests,  so  that 
the  number  of  men  who  work  in  the  woods  every  winter  may  be  put  down 
at  22,000  at  least. 

SOUTH    AFRICA 

The  South  African  Maize  Breeders',  Growers',  and  Judges'  Association 
has  received  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Jooste,  of  Messrs.  Jooste  and  Bryant, 
Johannesburg,  a  most  generous  offer  for  the  promotion  of  the  South 
African  maize  industry.  This  takes  the  form  of  a  gift  of  £1,000  per 
annum  for  three  years,  to  be  expended  by  the  Association  in  any  manner 
calculated  to  achieve  that  object ;  and  we  understand  that  Mr.  Jooste 
has  expressed  his  willingness  to  double  the  amount  of  his  donation  should 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  decided  to  apply  it  appeal  to  him  as  being 
likely  to  produce  sufficiently  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  apparent  that  South  African  wood  can  be  utilised  in  far  greater 
measure  than  hitherto  for  industrial  purposes.  For  instance,  the  recent 
trial  shipment  of  fruit  in  boxes  made  from  locally-grown  wood  has 
proved  successful,  thus  proving  that,  if  the  cost  of  the  wood  is  not 
excessive,  another  of  our  resources  can  be  utilised.  The  consignment  was 
in  two  parts  :  one  from  Rustenburg,  consisting  of  silver  poplar  boxes, 
the  other  from  Natal  of  wattle- wood  boxes.  The  former  proved  to  be  a 
good  white  wood,  and  all  boxes  were  sound.  "Wattle  wood  is  a  trifle 
darker  than  the  usual  type  of  boxwood,  but  the  boxes  arrived  in  good 
condition.  As  these  classes  of  wood  appear  to  meet  requirements,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  supply  will  be  sufficient. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  South  Africa,  Basutoland  importers  have 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  supplies  of  merchandise  from 
oversea,  and  the  small  shipments  which  have  come  through  have  had  to 
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bear  greatly  increased  freights,  plus  dearer  raw  material,  and  more 
expensive  labour  in  manufacture.  The  advances  have  been  most  keenly 
felt  in  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  such  as  prints,  sheetings,  hosiery,  and 
shirts ;  also  in  cotton  and  woollen  blankets  and  rugs,  which  form  such  a 
large  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  territory.  As  an  instance  of  the  advance 
in  cost  of  the  last  mentioned  class  of  goods  the  cloth  for  blankets  and 
rugs,  pre-war  prices  for  which  ranged  from  Is.  9d.  to  3a.  per  pound, 
cannot  be  bought  in  England  at  the  present  time  for  less  than  5a.  to  8s. 
per  pound.  The  result  has  been  that  most  of  the  cheaper  lines  in  these 
articles  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  ;  for  instance,  the  sixpenny  and 
shilling  cotton  blankets,  and  the  moderate  priced  wool  rug,  selling  at 
from  6s.  to  10s.,  so  much  in  demand  for  children  and  people  of  the  poorer 
class,  are  practically  unobtainable.  Boots — particularly  for  men — have 
advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  all  cheaper  lines  have  entirely  dropped 
out ;  but  fortunately  this  want  has  been  largely  filled  by  the  Colonial- 
made  veldtschoen,  which,  for  practical  purposes  and  durability,  possibly 
gives  the  purchaser  better  value  for  his  money. 

The  poultry  industry  in  South  Africa  is  making  rapid  strides.  The 
production  of  eggs  is  increasing  steadily,  and  the  extension  of  the  egg- 
circle  system  to  cover  all  parts  of  the  Union  where  poultry  keeping  is 
carried  on,  will  constitute  a  great  stimulus  to  production.  In  the  course 
of  a  speech  at  a  conference  of  poultry -breeders  held  recently  at  the  Cedara 
Experiment  Station,  the  Under  Secretary  for  Agriculture  said  that  when 
it  was  considered  that  the  importation  of  eggs  into  the  Union  had  been 
reduced  from  21,250,000  to  a  little  over  500,000  ;  that  there  had  been  no 
shortage ;  that  the  people  had  consumed  more  eggs ;  that  poultry  were 
being  kept  to  an  increasing  extent  by  householders,  and  that  this  in  itself 
was  reducing  consumption,  it  was  evident  that  the  poultry  industry  was 
making  Yery  satisfactory  progress. 

The  Under  Secretary  went  on  to  announce  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  promulgate  regulations  shortly  in  regard 
to  the  export  of  eggs.  It  was  proposed  that  no  eggs  should  be  exported 
until  they  had  been  passed  by  inspection,  and  that  all  eggs  should  be 
graded,  so  as  to  provide  for  white,  brown  and  tinted  eggs,  which  would 
be  graded  into  2  ounce  and  1 J  ounce  eggs.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
eggs  under  the  last  named  figures  should  not  be  graded;  it  was  not 
proposed  to  prohibit  their  export  altogether,  but  the  general  idea  was 
that  no  eggs  that  were  not  up  to  standard  should  be  exported.  These 
regulations  will  serve,  among  other  things,  to  protect  the  honest  producer 
and  trader  against  the  unscrupulous  speculator,  and  thus  enhance  and 
sustain  the  reputation  of  South  African  eggs  in  the  oversea  markets. 

Of  course,  the  Union  is  not  getting  the  same  value  for  its  money  as  it 
did  three  years  ago.  The  world  prices  of  many  of  the  commodities  which 
it  purchases  abroad  have  been  enhanced  greatly  by  the  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  apparent  purchasing  power  is  not  being  inflated  to  any 
great  extent  by  borrowing.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  actual 
purchasing  power  of  the  country  to-day  is  fully  as  high  as  it  was  in  the 
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period  of  prosperity  which  immediately  preceded  the  war.  Exports  show 
a  falling  off  in  that  very  variable  commodity,  diamonds  ;  but  the  general 
level  is  maintained. 

Reports  on  the  deposits  of  mica  and  asbestos  which  occur  in  the 
Northern  Transvaal  and  other  parts  of  the  Union  show  them  to  be  of 
much  commercial  value.  All  that  is  required  is  capital  and  enterprise  to 
place  these  minerals  at  the  disposal  of  manufacturers  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  A  vinegar  factory  on  an  up-to-date  scale  has  recently  been 
opened  at  Pretoria.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  indicating  the  scope  of 
this  industry,  that  during  a  period  of  nine  months  the  Union  imported 
71,271  gallons  of  vinegar  and  vinegar  essence,  valued  at  £8,149.  The 
attention  of  manufacturing  chemists  and  others  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  is  becoming  more  and  more  directed  to  the  existence,  over 
widespread  areas  of  the  Union,  of  plants  possessing  medicinal  properties 
and  otherwise  of  economic  importance,  such  as  stramonium  (known  in 
South  Africa  as  "  Stinkblaar  "),  the  castor  bean  plant,  buchu,  arrowroot, 
liquorice  and  chicory.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  exploit  this  branch  of 
the  economic  resources  of  the  Union. 

In  a  recent  lecture  the  Union  Government  Poultry  Expert  stationed 
at  the  Elsenburg  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  stated  that  he  had 
lately  visited  cold  storage  establishments  in  Cape  Town,  where  he  had 
seen  £26,000  worth  of  eggs  awaiting  shipment  oversea.  Poultrymen  in 
the  Union  are  gradually  awakening  to  the  fact  that  a  sound  export  trade 
can  only  be  done  on  the  very  best  foundations,  as  the  market  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  eggs,  and  business  will  follow  where  a  good  class  of  egg 
is  produced. 
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THE    FUTURE    OF    THE    OTTOMAN   EMPIRE 

PROPOSED  SPHERES  OF  INFLUENCE  AND  BRITISH 
PROTECTORATE 

Impoetant  as  the  future  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  to  every 
citizen  of  the  British  Empire,  no  official  hint  has  yet  been  vouch- 
safed regarding  the  programme  to  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  the 
Turks  at  the  Peace  Settlement.  True  we  have  been  told  that 
they  are  to  be  ousted  from  Europe,  leaving  Constantinople  in  the 
hands  of  the  Eussians ;  but  even  this  knowledge  may  have  to 
undergo  changes  after  recent  events  at  Petrograd.  Be  that, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  future  of  Constantinople  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  question;  the  greater  issue  still  awaits  solution, 
namely,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  the 
Turkish  Empire. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  humanity, 
civilisation  and  progress,  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion 
that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  any  country,  under  Turkish 
rule,  is  very  seriously  hampered  by  maladministration,  a  criticism 
that  applies  alike  to  non-official  Turks  and  subject  races.  As 
regards  the  latter,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  terribly  cruel  treat- 
ment meted  out  by  Turkish  authorities  to  the  Armenians,  Syrians 
and  Arabs  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  In  short,  all  the  facts  go  to 
prove  that  the  Turk  is  incapable  of  governing.  And  that  being 
so,  no  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  its  present  rulers.  The 
whole  country  must  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Allied 
nations. 

The  sketch  map  on  p.  147  has  been  drawn  with  the  object  of 
giving  some  idea  as  to  how  Turkish  territory  might  be  usefully 
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distributed.  Turkey  in  Europe  and  the  upper  part  of  Turkey  in 
Asia  should  come  under  the  control  of  our  Allies,  Great  Britain 
undertaking  the  administration  of  the  lower  portion  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  including  Arabia.  In  carrying  out  these  proposals  do  diffi- 
culty is  likely  to  arise  in  reaching  an  understanding  with  France 
in  regard  to  Syria.  An  arrangement  on  the  lines  suggested  would 
bring  peace,  justice  and  well-being  to  a  greatly  harassed  people 
of  a  potentially  rich  and  fertile  country,  a  people  whose  ambitions 
towards  progress  and  development  have  too  long  been  kept  back 
and  discouraged  by  an  effete  and  unstable  Government. 

Turning  to  that  part  of  the  country  which  I  propose  should 
come  under  the  direct  influence  of  Great  Britain,  it  will  be  noted 
that  it  includes  generally  the  Arab  population  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  For  centuries  the  Arabs  have  been  chafing  under 
Turkish  rule,  but  submitted  to  it  for  religious  reasons  and  lack  of 
cohesion  among  themselves.  The  revolt  of  the  Shereef  of  Mecca 
has  gone  far  to  alienate  all  Arabs  from  Turkish  rule,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  this  fine  race  of  men  will  look  to  this  country 
for  protection.  Great  Britain  must  also  exercise  a  more  active 
control  over  that  part  of  Persia  which  adjoins  Mesopotamia, 
while  British  influence  in  Southern  Persia,  down  to  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  must  be  quickened  and  widened. 

The  Arabs  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  administer  their 
country,  while  the  harsh  treatment  they  have  received  from  the 
Turks  has  accentuated  the  Eastern  characteristics  of  intrigue  and 
suspicion,  characteristics  that  have  been  directed  not  only  against 
their  former  masters,  but  which  have  played  a  large  part  in  inter- 
tribal affairs  and  prevented  their  country  from  being  a  united 
nation.  Inevitably  for  some  time  to  come  inter-tribal  differences 
will  continue,  it  is  only  by  opening  up  and  developing  their 
country,  and  thereby  bringing  prosperity  to  the  people,  that 
peace  between  the  Arab  tribes  will  be  settled  on  a  firm  and 
lasting  basis. 

In  himself  the  Arab  is  very  conservative  as  the  following 
story  will  show : — In  the  construction  of  the  new  Hindieh 
Barrage  (see  illustration)  only  Arabs  were  employed.  Long 
usage  has  accustomed  them  to  dig  with  a  very  small  spade  fitted 
to  a  long  handle,  and  to  put  the  earth  into  a  bag  which  they 
carry  and  deposit  on  the  spoil  bank.  Some  wheelbarrows  were 
introduced  by  the  constructing  engineers,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  modern  system  of  removing  the  soil  pointed  out  to  the  native 
workmen,  whereupon  one  old  Arab,  acting  as  spokesman  for  the 
rest,  observed  to  his  would-be  instructors,  "  You  people  from  the 
West,  a  thousand  years  ago  no  one  knew  you ;  my  people  have 
been  here  since  the  time  of  Moses — are  you  going  to  teach  us 
how  to  carry  earth  ? "     The  Arab  is   quick   to   acknowledge   a 
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friend,  and  is  fully  appreciative  of  a  friendly  act,  but  resents  what 
he  regards  as  undue  interference  in  the  management  of  his  own 
affairs. 


T°if 


Our  long  experience  in  dealing  with  the  Egyptian  Arab  points 
to  Great  Britain  as  the  nation  best  fitted  to  handle  those  Arabs 
till  lately  included  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.    Furthermore,  they 
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have  confidence  in  and  respect  for  British  rule,  a  confidence  and 
respect  that  have  their  origin  in  the  tales  of  just  government 
told  them  by  Mahomedan  pilgrims  coming  from  Egypt  and 
India  to  visit  the  holy  cities  situated  in  the  territory  now 
emerging  from  Turkish  rule.  I  have  myself  often  heard  Arabs 
express  a  desire  to  be  governed  by  the  British,  and  at  times  they 
have  expressed  their  surprise  to  me  that  Great  Britain  had  not 
long  ago  driven  the  Turks  out  of  the  Arab  country.  For  the 
Germans  the  Arabs  have  a  special  aversion  due  to  the  high- 
handed manner  assumed  towards  them  by  German  employers. 

The  future  of  Mesopotamia  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  British  Empire,  giving  as  it  does  access  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
At  present  our  military  forces  occupy  the  lower  part  of  this 
country,  and  may  be  said  roughly  to  cover  the  territory  watered 
by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers  after  they  leave  the  broken 
and  hilly  country  below  Samarra  on  the  Tigris  and  Hit  on  the 
Euphrates  and  enter  the  Mesopotamia  delta.  This  part  of 
Mesopotamia  should  definitely  be  made  a  British  Protectorate, 
provided  that  our  influence  in  upper  Mesopotamia  is  decided  and 
vigorous,  for  the  well-being  of  the  delta  depends  upon  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  water  supply.  No  unfriendly  influence, 
therefore,  must  be  allowed  to  operate  on  the  higher  reaches  of 
these  rivers.  For  were  this  the  case  it  would  be  possible  to 
deprive  the  delta  of  Mesopotamia  of  its  proper  supply  of  water 
during  the  low  water  season. 

As  the  rainfall  is  only  six  or  seven  inches  per  annum  the 
development  of  the  lower  part  of  Mesopotamia  depends  wholly 
on  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  irrigation  and  a  wise  distribution 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers.  Such  a  scheme  was  designed 
by  Sir  William  Willcocks,  the  eminent  engineer,  whose  name  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  irrigation  in  India  and  Egypt. 
The  Hindieh  Barrage  across  the  Euphrates  formed  part  of  the 
scheme,  and  this  work  was  completed  and  in  operation  before 
the  war,  the  construction  having  been  entrusted  by  the  Turkish 
Government  to  the  well-known  engineers  and  public  works  con- 
tractors, Sir  John  Jackson,  Limited.  The  barrage  was  finished 
in  December,  1913,  and  has  brought  incalculable  benefits  to  the 
Arabs  living  within  the  area  commanded  by  the  waters  it  con- 
trols. The  very  fact  that  these  benefits  were  felt  in  so  short  a 
period — ten  months — goes  to  prove  the  richness  of  the  country 
and  its  quickness  to  respond  to  development.  As  one  Arab 
cultivator  observed  when  discussing  the  remarkable  fertility  of 
the  delta  soil,  "  Plant  a  book  and  you  get  a  professor."  Sir  John 
Jackson's  work  has  ensured  a  perennial  supply  of  water  to  all 
those  canals  taking  off  the  Euphrates  for  some  twenty-five  to 
thirty  miles  above  the  barrage,  but  it  chiefly  benefits  the  richest 
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part  of  the  delta,  namely  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  Hillah 
Canal  (once  the  main  bed  of  the  Euphrates),  which  flows  past 
ancient  Babylon.  The  area  commanded  by  the  new  barrage 
cannot  be  much  less  than  1,000,000  acres. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  no  attempt  should  be 


made  to  deal  piecemeal  with  the  irrigation  problem  of  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  no  scheme  should  be  authorised  or  carried  out  except  as 
part  of  the  whole  project.  All  the  low-water  supply  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  will  be  required  for  a  judicious  watering  of  the 
delta,  and  local  plans  of  irrigation  that  would  militate  against 
a  scheme  designed  to  meet  the  best  interests  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  are  to  be  deprecated. 
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One  of  the  first  improvements  to  be  made  is  the  construction 
of  escapes  for  the  surplus  water  which  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
bring  down  in  flood  season  (March  to  May),  causing  untold  loss 
by  inundating  large  areas  of  cultivated  land.  These  escapes  are 
to  be  found  in  natural  depressions  which  can  be  connected  with 
the  Tigris  at  Beled  (above  Bagdad)  and  with  the  Euphrates  at 
Eamadi.  The  latter  was  actually  in  the  course  of  construction 
by  Sir  John  Jackson's  firm  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  These 
escapes,  while  taking  off  the  surplus  water  in  flood  periods, 
would  also  act  as  reservoirs  on  which  to  draw  during  the  low- 
water  season. 

A  comprehensive  scheme  of  irrigation  would  probably  run 
into  some  70  or  80  millions  sterling,  from  which  would  result 
the  reclamation  of  some  6,000,000  acres  having  a  value  of 
£300,000,000.  When  Sir  John  Jackson  was  asked  to  undertake 
part  of  the  irrigation  works,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
arrangements  would  probably  involve  an  expenditure  of 
£20,000,000,  from  which  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  Turkish 
authorities  had  begun  to  realise  the  possibilities  of  the  delta. 
Towards  that  end,  during  the  construction  of  the  new  Hindieh 
Barrage  and  the  Euphrates  Escape,  his  firm  carried  out  many 
surveys  for  the  Turks,  not  only  in  connection  with  the  authorised 
irrigation  schemes,  but  of  areas  and  rivers  not  included  therein. 
But  whatever  irrigation  works  have  been  completed  or  were 
contemplated  by  the  Turkish  Government,  these  will  sooner  or 
later  fall  into  disuse  or  decay  if  handed  over  to  the  inevitable 
maladministration  of  a  Turkish  regime.  Here,  then,  we  have 
another  argument  in  favor  of  eliminating  all  power  from  the 
Turks. 

"With  the  development  of  an  irrigation  scheme  should  be 
included  a  railway  system,  for  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  must 
become  more  and  more  difficult  in  proportion  as  the  water  is 
turned  on  the  land.  The  delta  presents  no  difficulties  to  easy 
and  cheap  railway  construction,  while  the  working  costs  will  be 
very  favourably  influenced  by  the  absence  of  gradients  and  the 
presence  of  oil  fuel. 

Mesopotamia  was  once  the  granary  of  the  world,  and  although 
in  the  present  era  that  country  could  never  supply  the  world's 
requirements,  it  could  and  will  become,  under  a  just  administra- 
tion and  wise  development,  an  important  factor  in  the  world's 
grain  markets.  Besides  cereals  (two  crops  a  year)  Mesopotamia 
produces  rice,  dates,  millets,  pulse  crops,  while  experiments  in 
cotton-growing  have  shown  excellent  results.  There  are  also 
oranges,  grapes,  nuts  of  various  kinds,  melons,  peaches,  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds ;  curiously  enough  potatoes  are  not  a 
common  product,  probably  because  their  consumption  is  con- 
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fined  to  the  few  Europeans  who  live  in  the  country.  Other 
produce  consists  of  gum,  sugar-cane,  hemp,  oil-bearing  seeds  and 
tobacco,,  while  the  live  stock  includes  horses,  donkeys,  camels, 
water  buffaloes,  oxen  and  sheep,  all  in  large  quantities. 

As  regards  minerals,  there  are  petroleum,  bitumen,  coal,  rock 
salt  and  sulphur,  awaiting  only  the  skill  and  energy  of  man  to 
help  towards  the  world's  requirements.  These  riches  are  practi- 
cally untouched,  development  of  them  having  been  discouraged 
if  not  practically  vetoed  by  the  Turkish  Government. 

Strategically  and  politically  it  is  essential  that  we  have 
control  over  the  railway  or  railways  connecting  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Persian  Gulf.  Our  recent  military  successes  in  lower 
Mesopotamia  have  shattered  the  German  dream  of  a  Berlin- 
Bagdad-Persian  Gulf  Kailway,  and  Great  Britain  must  now 
shoulder  the  responsibility  which  a  mistaken  foreign  policy  has 
allowed  others  to  assume. 

As  far  as  information  is  available  the  projected  German 
Kailway  from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad  is  complete  (with  the 
exception  of  two  tunnels  near  Adana)  to  Eas  el  Ain  ;  from  here, 
via  Mosul  to  Samarra  on  the  Tigris  is  a  gap  of  350  miles ; 
between  Samarra  and  Bagdad  the  line  is  completed.  Nothing 
has  yet  been  done  towards  commencing  a  permanent  line  between 
Bagdad,  Basrah  and  Koweit.  It  lies  with  Great  Britain  to  build 
this  railway  line,  which  in  due  course  will  be  extended  to  India 
through  the  South  of  Persia,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
sketch  (see  p.  149  ). 

The  railway  distances  are  approximately  as  follows  : — 

Constantinople  to  Bagdad 
Bagdad  to  Persian  Gulf  (Basrah) 
Basrah  to  Karachi  (India) 

The  time  taken  from  London  would  probably  be : 

London  to  Constantinople 
Constantinople  to  Bagdad 
Bagdad  to  Basrah 
Basrah  to  Karachi  (India) 


Basrah  as  a  port  does  not  present  the  same  advantages  as 
Koweit,  but  could  be  much  improved  by  dredging  the  Fao  Bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  and  also  that  known  as  the 
Mohammerah  Bar,  immediately  below  the  town  of  that  name ; 
vessels  drawing  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  feet  of  water  might 
then  be  able  to  navigate  to  Basrah.  Koweit,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  situated  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  presents  a  natural  harbour  of 
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large  area  capable  of  accommodating  a  fleet.  It  is  150  miles  by 
land  from  Basrah,  and  no  difficulties  would  be  experienced  in 
constructing  a  railway  between  these  two  places.  From  Koweit 
or  Basrah,  the  sea  journey  to  India  is  about  four  to  five  days. 

Apart  from  strategic  reasons,  the  opening  up  of  railways 
should  be  encouraged  in  order  to  bring  the  inhabitants  into 
touch  with  the  benefits  of  civilisation  and  development. 

Palestine  and  Mesopotamia  afford  gateways  into  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia;  now  that  the  opportunity  presents  itself  let  us 
seize  it,  let  us  wipe  out  the  oppression,  injustice  and  cruelty  that 
exists  outside  these  gates,  and  replace  them  with  peace,  justice, 
well-being  and  progress. 

A  British  Eesident  in  Mesopotamia. 


MARKETING  THE  GRAIN   IN   WESTERN   CANADA 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  romance  of  ranching  and  police  work 
on  the  Canadian  prairies,  but  there  is  scarcely  less  of  romance,  though 
not  of  so  exciting  a  nature,  associated  with  the  peaceful  farms  that  now 
dot  the  landscape  which  was  once  the  haunt  of  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian. 
In  the  development  of  the  great  wheatfields  of  the  west,  the  Winnipeg 
Grain  Exchange  has  played  an  important,  and  by  no  means  a  prosaic, 
part.  When  a  car  of  grain  is  loaded  at  an  elevator  or  platform  in 
Western  Canada,  and  is  billed  to  its  destination,  it  immediately  becomes 
the  property  of  the  Dominion  Government,  no  one  can  interfere  with 
that  grain  until  it  has  been  inspected,  weighed  and  binned  by  Dominion 
officials.  Then  the  warehouse  receipt  is  issued,  either  to  the  owner  or  his 
agent,  for  the  grade  and  quantity  contained  in  the  car.  Canada  can 
claim  to  have  developed  a  system  not  equalled  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  The  marketing  of  grain  throughout  Western  Canada  is  as 
well  carried  out  as  efficient  organisation  can  make  it,  and  the  credit  of 
this  is  due. largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Exchange.  Thousands  of  pounds 
are  spent  every  year  in  telegraphic  communications  with  the  consuming 
markets  of  the  world,  and  ^he  Exchange  daily  posts  all  over  Western 
Canada  prices  prevailing  in  the  leading  markets.  Other  statistical  infor- 
mation is  also  received  which  is  freely  given  to  the  press.  The  prevailing 
prices  of  the  home  market  are  daily  telegraphed  to  at  least  4,000  points  in 
the  Western  Canadian  provinces,  and  this  information  is  provided  for  the 
farmers  free  of  charge,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  dispose  of  their  grain 
whenever  it  is  deemed  most  advantageous  to  do  so. 
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Closely  connected  with  ownership  and  the  scarcity  of  labour 
is  the  question  of  better  houses  for  the  workers.  This  indeed 
is  a  "  Call  of  the  Land  "  that  is  still  unanswered.  Cottages  and 
small  houses  were  built  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  year  during  the 
period  of  the  last  Conservative  administration.  This  .figure 
dropped  to  87,000  a  year  after  the  Radical  Party  came  into 
power,  and  indeed  dropped  to  only  10,600  houses  under  £20  rent, 
in  the  year  of  the  People's  Budget.  There  thus  accrued  an 
enormous  shortage  of  small  houses  estimated  at  90,000  that 
should  have  been  built  from  1913  to  1918,  with  the  natural 
result  that  rents  rose  out  of  proportion  to  the  wages  earned.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Burns  denounced  any  financial  assistance  from  the 
State  towards  reducing  house  rent  on  the  grounds  that  cheap 
house  rents  would  stereotype  low  wages.  The  Unionist  Housing 
Bills  of  1912  and  1913  were  destroyed  by  the  Radical  Government 
and  Irish  Nationalists,  who  refused  the  necessary  assistance,  and 
so  prevented  5,000  cottages  being  speedily  provided  for  the 
British  working  man.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  some  42,000 
labourers'  cottages  have  been  erected  by  State  grants  in  aid. 
It  is  impossible  either  to  keep  workers  on  the  land  or  to  induce 
others  to  return  there,  unless  and  until  suitable  housing  accom- 
modation, with  proper  sanitary  provision  and  efficient  water 
supply,  is  provided.  Only  by  this  means  can  the  best  type  of 
men  and  women  be  kept  available  for  the  eugenics  of  the  next 
generation,  urban  congestion  be  relieved,  and  the  industry  of 
food  production  increased  and  developed. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  incidence  of  local  rates,  as 
this  affects  the  cost  of  production.  There  should  be  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  local  rates  which  at  present  press  hardly  on  agriculture 
through  the  vicious  practice  of  requiring  various  Acts  of  national 
extent  and  importance  to  be  administered  by  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  County  Councils.  This  causes  a  steady  increase  in  the 
local  rates.  The  rates  in  Cambridgeshire  have  risen  from  Is.  to 
2s.  2\d.  in  the  six  years  prior  to  1913.     It  is  reckoned  indeed 
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that  relief  granted  by  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  of  1896  has 
been  completely  nullified  by  such  increased  burdens.  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings  has  pointed  out  that  British  agriculture  pays  13  per 
cent,  in  rates  and  taxes  on  the  value  of  the  products  for  the 
support  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  National  institutions. 

Rural  credit  is  an  urgent  matter.  It  is  essential  that  the 
landlord,  farmer  or  labourer,  should  have  easy  and  economical 
means  of  borrowing  money  when  required.  Sufficient  capital 
or  good  credit  must  be  available  for  every  stage  of  the  farming 
industry.  There  is  a  very  narrow  margin,  if  it  be  correct  that 
in  1907  the  total  output  per  person  engaged  in  agriculture  in 
England  was  equal  to  only  £90  per  annum.  Out  of  this  wages, 
salaries,  and  interest  on  capital  had  to  be  paid.  The  loans  an 
agriculturist  may  require  are  of  two  kinds  :  one  for  a  short 
period  in  connection  with  the  various  farming  activities  ;  the 
other  for  a  longer  period  of  years  to  cover  such  expenses  as 
purchase  of  land  or  machinery  or  improvements.  But  while  it 
is  essential  to  make  rural  credit  easier  to  obtain,  it  is  also  necessary 
that  a  tenant  has  reasonable  security  for  the  capital  he  invests 
in  his  farm.  An  important  advance  in  this  direction  has  recently 
been  announced.  "  The  War  Cabinet  are  considering  the 
possibility  of  giving  credit  to  farmers  against  the  produce  which 
they  contract  to  raise  for  the  nation,  for  the  purchase  of  seeds, 
fertilisers  and  feeding  stuffs."  Should  this  be  efficiently  carried 
out,  it  will  doubtless  be  greatly  appreciated,  while  the  cost  of 
such  requirements  continues  so  high  as  to  seriously  deplete  cash 
reserves. 

The  United  Kingdom  had  only  forty-five  land  banks  in  1913, 
whereas  in  Germany  there  were  17,000  Agricultural  Co-operative 
Banks  or  Rural  Credit  Societies.  In  America,  the  Building  and 
Loan  Associations,  founded  in  1831,  are  considered  preferable 
to  the  mortgage  banks,  but  both  have  similar  objects  though 
differing  in  financial  details.  In  Japan  there  is  an  Agricultural 
Bank  in  each  of  the  forty-six  Prefectures.  These  give  long 
term  credit  to  agricultural  enterprises,  as  well  as  to  industries 
connected  therewith.  They  can  even  make  a  loan  without 
security  to  associations  of  at  least  twenty  persons  combined 
for  agricultural  purposes,  as  well  as  to  guilds  for  industrial, 
fishing,  forestry,  or  stock  breeding  purposes.  The  late  Radical 
Government  brought  in  an  Agricultural  Credit  Bank  Bill,  but 
did  not  proceed  with  it,  and  also  shunted  a  Credit  Bank  Bill 
backed  by  Unionist  members.  A  British  Trade  Bank  was 
recommended  by  a  Coalition  Government  Department  in  August 
1916,  but  so  far  nothing  definite  has  been  done,  and  in  any  case 
it  would  probably  be  more  for  foreign  traders  than  for  home 
food  producers. 
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As  Lord  Hindlip  has  pointed  out,  the  bases  of  an  agricultural 
policy  may  well  be  summarised  in  the  three  "  shuns,"  "  Educa- 
tion," "  Co-operation,"  and  "  Protection."  Education  in  the 
more  commercial  side  of  food  production  is  now  provided  in 
certain  modern  Universities  such  as  Leeds,  Durham,  Birmingham, 
the  School  of  Economics  in  connection  with  London  University, 
and  also  in  the  ancient  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  Faculty 
of  Commerce  in  one  or  other  of  these  institutions,  is  responsible 
for  lectures  on  the  business  of  agriculture,  the  principles  and 
organisation  of  production,  marketing  and  distribution  of  goods  ; 
railway  economics,  the  organisation  of  transport,  economics  of 
transport,  and  freights  on  sea  and  land.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  more  than  thirty  years  ago  "  transport  "  was  deemed 
to  be  of  such  importance  in  France,  that  a  lectureship  was 
established  at  the  ficole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales.  One 
cannot  agree  therefore  with  an  alderman  of  the  West  Suffolk 
County  Council,  when  he  said  "  all  that  was  necessary  on  a  farm 
was  muck  and  energy  "  !  It  is  clear  that  education  is  essential 
if  this  industry  is  to  be  successfully  conducted,  but  unfortunately 
for  us  many  students  in  agricultural  colleges  emigrate  ! 

Much  remains  to  be  done  by  educating  the  smaller  cultivator 
and  food  producer.  The  education  of  both  the  producer  and 
consumer  in  relation  to  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
food  is  important.  For  example,  milk  or  eggs  are  inseparable 
from  the  physiological  process  of  reproduction  in  animals,  just 
as  a  crop  of  cereals  or  potatoes  is  in  the  vegetable  scale  of  life. 
A  knowledge  of  animal  breeding  and  of  the  value  of  approved 
tested  seeds  is  essentia]  to  the  producer  if  he  is  to  be  successful. 
The  consumer  should  also  know  what  he  may  reasonably  expect 
in  the  way  of  quality  and  quantity  of  food  supplied,  for  either 
or  both  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  market  prices.  Animal 
breeding  is  a  very  special  education  and  department  in  the 
industry  of  food  production,  for  reproduction  is  the  first  essential 
in  providing  food  or  clothing  for  man  or  beast.  The  art  of 
breeding  true  consists  in  knowing  how  to  direct  and  control 
reproduction,  so  that  the  specific  qualities  desired  are  perpetuated 
without  deterioration.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  seeds,  so  in  the 
case  of  '*  beefy "  bullocks,  good  milking  cows,  heavy  wool- 
carrying  sheep,  egg  or  table  poultry,  and  so  on.  None  of  these 
special  points  can  be  definitely  secured  by  random  breeding 
except  by  accident.  The  extent  to  which  such  specialisation 
of  breeds  has  developed  is  shown  in  a  table  for  1910  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  this  one  learns  that  there  are 
seventeen  breeds  of  horses,  thirteen  of  beef  cattle,  seven  of  dairy 
cows,  thirty-four  of  sheep,  and  eight  of  swine.  Mr.  Heape  has 
estimated  that  a  total  sum  of  £450,000,000  is  invested  in  live 
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stock  alone  an  [this  country,  not  including  the  complementary 
capital  expenditure.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  skill 
acquired  by  the  British  breeder  has  made  the  British  Isles  one 
of  the  world's  chief  sources  of  pure-bred  live  stock,  a  position 
that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  maintain  by  diffusing  knowledge  of 
the  art. 

Some  years  ago  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  and 
more  recently  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  have  done 
good  work  in  educating  the  people  in  their  respective  areas 
by  means  of  exhibition  egg  and  poultry  trains.  A  fortnight's 
tour  in  South  Wales  resulted  in  an  increase  of  £30,000  a  year  in 
the  egg  and  poultry  industries.  Another  tour  in  North  Wales 
was  attended  by  nearly  19,000  persons,  of  whom  some  3,000 
were  selected  from  elder  school  children.  In  the  case  of  the 
G.E.R.  tour,  the  train  was  inspected  by  nearly  46,000  persons, 
including  over  6,300  children.  The  present  egg  and  poultry 
production  in  Cambridgeshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely  is  worth 
£121,700,  but  on  the  basis  of  three  fowls  to  the  acre,  it  is  estimated 
that  this  sum  could  be  increased  to  £612,000  a  year.  These 
trains  are  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  and 
National  Poultry  Organisation  Societies,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  in  each  district  an  additional  sum  of  £1,000,000  a  year  could 
easily  be  earned,  by  educating  the  people  in  methods  of  production, 
transport  and  marketing.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
could  not  be  equally  well  done  all  over  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  so  decrease  our  dependence  on  foreign  Powers  for  this  class 
of  food. 

Transportation  is  the  intermediate  operation  whereby  pro- 
duction is  linked  up  with  marketing.  It  acts  in  at  least  three 
ways.  First,  there  is  concentric  transport  or  the  delivery  to 
farmers  of  the  agricultural  requirements  and  raw  materials 
necessary  for  production.  Secondly,  we  have  excentric  transport 
or  the  collection  and  distribution  of  farm  products  to  the  various 
markets.  And,  thirdly,  transport,  good  or  bad,  cheap  or  dear, 
is  a  factor  in  determining  market  prices,  thus  affecting  both 
producers  and  consumers  according  to  circumstances.  Transport 
is  a  huge  industry  itself,  and  may  be  considered  now  as  local, 
general,  and  overseas. 

Local  transport  resolves  itself  into  efficient  collecting  and 
distributing  of  farm  produce  and  requirements.  This  is  made 
more  possible  by  co-operation  and  the  introduction  of  motor 
market  carriers  in  some  districts,  which  will  also  act  as  useful 
feeders  for  the  railways.  Road  motor  vehicles  for  the  rapid 
transit  of  perishable  goods  to  market  should  be  organised  for 
the  general  use  of  farmers  and  other  producers  in  all  the  more 
important  agricultural  districts.     General  transport  has  rather 
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to  do  with  railway  and  steamboat  companies,  and  the  excellent 
but  largely  disused  canals  or  waterways.  It  is  probable  that 
canals  may  once  more  take  an  important  part  in  the  work  of 
agricultural  transport.  Motor  barges  would  replace  horse  power, 
though  it  might  be  necessary  to  expend  considerable  capital  on 
strengthening  the  canal  banks  to  cope  with  faster  traffic.  But 
railway,  steamboat  or  canal  companies  are  not  philanthropic 
institutions,  even  if  owned  or  controlled  by  the  State,  though  in 
France  and  certain  other  countries,  the  canals  and  navigable  rivers 
are  public  highways  free  to  all  comers  without  payment  of  toll. 
They  can  be  active  agents  in  increasing  food  production  or  quite 
the  reverse.  Too  often  it  has  happened  that  the  home  producer 
is  left  with  a  mere  trifle  after  producing,  transporting  and 
marketing  goods  that  may  have  taken  him  months  to  grow  at 
considerable  capital  expenditure. 

The  Light  Railways  Act  of  1896  and  1912  have  been  of  value, 
but  much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  improve  and  cheapen  home 
transport  facilities.     In  South  Africa,  the  State  railways  have  a 
collection  and  delivery  system  that  seems  to  work  well.     In 
connection  with  this,  there  is  also  a  system  of  special  reduced 
rates  up  to  25  per  cent,  for  the  carriage  of  South  African  produce 
compared  with  imported  goods.     It  may  sound  incredible,  but 
at  home  the  railways  do  the  opposite,  and  may  carry  imported 
goods  at  more  favourable  rates  than  English  produce.     The 
question  of  freight  rates  is  therefore  an  urgent  one,  for  our 
freights  are  the  highest  in  the  world.     It  is  stated  in  an  instructive 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  January  1917,  that  while  in 
U.S.A.  one  ton  of  goods  is  carried  three  miles  for  Id.,  it  costs 
2d.  in  France  or  Germany,  and  probably  3fd.  in  England,  but 
there  are  no  statistics  available  to  show  the  exact  English  figure. 
This  high  rate  is  due  to  several  causes,  such  as  the  shorter  distances 
the  smaller  trucks,  often  only  half  filled,  and  the  shorter  trains 
drawn  by  "  goods  "  engines.     These  factors  lead  to  a  system  of 
small  consignments,  quick  transit,  but  dearest  rates.     In  U.S.A., 
on  the  contrary,  the  haulage  distances  are  long,  the  freight 
trucks  are  the  largest  possible  and  fully  loaded,  made  up  into  the 
longest  possible  trains,   drawn  by  strongest  possible  engines. 
Such  factors  make  for  large  consignments,  slower  delivery,  but 
cheapest  rates. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  after  the  war  a  return  to 
our  status  quo  ante  August,  1914,  as  regards  the  railways  is 
practically  impossible.  Some  readjustment  of  the  present 
working  relations  between  the  State  and  the  companies  is  likewise 
inevitable,  as  it  is  only  a  temporary  war  emergency  arrangement. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  Railway  Executive  Committee  could  merely 
continue  to  act  as  a  Joint  Committee  for  the  British  Railways 
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as  a  whole,  without  some  association  with  the  State.  For  the 
State  has  imposed  on  the  companies  serious  increased  expenditure, 
difficult  to  materially  diminish  after  the  war,  and  for  which  the 
State  is  responsible.  It  must  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
any  future  scheme  of  Nationalisation  of  Railways  that  Mr.  Asquith 
was  of  opinion  that  the  notion  that  you  can  reduce  fares  and 
rates,  and  shorten  hours  of  labour  and  raise  the  wages  of  persons 
employed,  without  paying  for  the  capital  value  of  the  undertaking 
by  a  very  small  number  of  years'  purchase,  is  an  illusory  notion. 
As  an  alternative,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  State  should 
become  a  large,  though  not  a  "  majority  "  shareholder  in  our  rail- 
way companies.  It  could  then  have  direct  representation  on  the 
various  Boards,  and  so  gain  a  corresponding  control  over  the 
management,  administration  and  finances  of  the  companies. 
Such  a  system  was  found  to  work  satisfactorily  in  Mexico  before 
the  civil  war,  though  this  may  not  be  thought  to  be  a  very 
strong  recommendation  for  its  adoption  here. 

A  scheme  and  model  of  a  Central  Clearing  House  for  dealing 
with  goods  traffic  for  and  passing  through  London  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Trade  more  than  eight  years  ago 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Gattie.  Such  a  Clearing  House  would  centralise 
the  present  seventy-four  goods  stations  and  many  shunting 
yards  in  London,  occupying  an  area  four  or  five  times  that  of 
the  City.  It  is  estimated  that  an  enormous  saving  in  land  space, 
time  and  cost  of  transport  could  be  made,  though  the  cost  is 
estimated  at  some  £14,000,000.  It  is  significant  that  while 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  not  yet  officially  examined  this  working 
model,  the  German  Ministry  of  Transport  ordered  a  report  of 
it  in  June,  1914,  and  the  Teuton  agent  remarked  that  it  was 
"  an  unequalled  instrument  for  mobilisation." 

Overseas  transport  has  also  been  taken  over  by  the  State 
and  a  Shipping  Control  has  been  established.  The  shortage  of 
shipping  tonnage  and  the  consequent  rise  in  freight  rates  is  a 
serious  situation.  Home  food  producers  are  affected  on  the 
one  hand  by  shortage  and  increased  cost  of  imported  fertilisers 
and  feeding-stuffs  for  stock,  such  as  linseed,  etc.  ;  while,  on  the 
other,  the  shortage  of  imported  food  produce  affects  the  market 
prices  of  British  food  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer,  but  to 
the  benefit  of  the  home  producer.  In  addition  to  such  direct 
influence  on  our  food  prices  there  is  another  important  point 
noted  by  a  writer  in  1892.  It  was,  that  the  dominating  factor 
in  the  rent  of  the  bulk  of  English  land  depended,  at  that  time* 
on  the  conditions  regulating  the  cost  of  delivering  American 
wheat  in  the  Liverpool  market.  The  vital  importance  of  our 
overseas  transport  and  its  absolute  dependence  on  the  strength 
of  the  British  Navy  is  best  realised  by  stating  the  facts  that 
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four-fifths  of  our  wheat  comes  from  abroad,  and  that  60  per  cent, 
of  our  overseas  foods  passes  normally  through  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  In  times  of  peace  there  was  often  very  little  difference  in 
the  cost  of  produce  coming  from  greatly  different  distances  to 
compete  with  British  foods.  Putting  size  and  quality  on  one 
side  as  an  important  element  in  determining  prices  of,  say,  eggs 
or  butter,  it  must  be  obvious  that  if  it  be  possible  to  transport 
and  profitably  market,  produce  from  such  varying  countries  as 
Austria,  Russia,  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  or  Siberia, 
it  should  be  more  than  possible  to  do  so  at  a  good  profit  from 
British  farms.  A  reorganisation  of  the  whole  of  our  transport 
system  should  certainly  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Minister 
of  Commerce,  if  such  be  created  to  cope  with  new  industrial 
problems. 

The  marketing  stage  of  an  industry  is  when  sellers  and 
buyers,  or,  roughly  speaking,  producers  and  consumers,  come 
into  touch,  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  agents  or  middle- 
men. Just  as  any  increase  in  production  is  of  no  benefit  unless 
there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  facilities  of  transport, 
so  neither  of  these  operations  can  "  make  good  "  unless  there  is 
a  profitable  market  available.  Marketing  has  mainly  to  do  with 
prices,  and  prices  depend  largely  on  supply  and  demand. 

Supply  depends  on  the  amount  produced  and  the  transport, 
whether  efficient  or  not ;  demand  on  the  amount  of  money 
people  have  to  spend  on  the  particular  goods.  As  an  American 
economist  puts  it :  "  Demand  or  purchasing  power  is  wealth, 
and  where  wealth  is  concentrated  there  is  demand  concentrated. 
The  things  that  will  be  produced  are  the  things  that  the  owners 
of  wealth  demand."  It  was  recently  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  that  the  high  prices  from  which  the  very  poor  so  largely 
suffered  came  not  so  much  from  scarcity  of  commodities,  as 
from  the  freedom  with  which  those  who  were  receiving  good 
wages  were  spending  their  money.  There  seem  to  be  three 
possible  policies  in  regard  to  prices.  One  is  to  leave  them  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  ordinary  economic  laws  and  conditions. 
This  would  certainly  favour  producers  financially,  and  act  as  a 
stimulant  to  increased  production,  but  likewise  is  hard  on  the 
poorest  consumers  who  have  to  pay  the  enhanced  prices.  High 
prices,  however,  tend  to  check  and  reduce  consumption.  The 
second  policy,  that  of  "  fixed  "  or  contract  prices  for  certain  crops 
next  year,  was  the  one  the  Government  adopted  on  the  advice 
of  the  Food  Controller.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise, 
possibly  more  to  the  consumers'  immediate  advantage  than  to 
the  home  producers'  benefit  in  the  future,  as  it  is  not  possible  to 
fix  also  the  maximum  prices  of  the  farmers'  raw  material  require- 
ments, such  as  feeding  stuffs,  fertilisers,  seeds,  etc.     However, 
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the  prices  fixed  were  believed  to  be  such  as  would  guarantee  a 
reasonable  profit  to  the  farmers'  skill  and  capital,  while  protecting 
the  consumer  from  further  increase  in  market  prices  if  left  to 
themselves.  This  "  fixed  "  or  contract  price  policy  soon  proved 
to  be  a  mistake,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  those  who  had  the 
courage,  before  it  was  too  late,  to  rescind  it  in  favour  of  the 
third  alternative.  The  third  policy  is  that  recommended  by 
Lord  Milner's  Committee,  viz.,  Government  guarantee  of 
minimum  prices  for  certain  crops,  especially  wheat,  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  so  as  to  induce  increased  production  and 
encourage  farmers  to  spend  capital  thereon.  This  would  protect 
the  home  producers  from  any  possible  loss  so  far  as  the  particular 
crops  are  concerned,  and  would  likewise  benefit  the  consumer. 

But  the  Fiscal  Policy  has  also  a  great  influence  on  the 
marketing  of  home  produce.  A  prominent  French  agriculturist 
once  remarked,  "  You  may  be  a  Free  Trader  in  theory,  but  no 
agriculturist  can  be  a  Free  Trader  in  practice."  Sir  George 
Reid,  one  of  the  few  Australian  Free  Traders,  now  admits  that 
"  this  war  has  smashed  all  our  Free  Trade  ideas,"  one  of  which 
was  that  Free  Trade  would  protect  us  from  belligerent  Teutons  ! 
It  must  be  obvious  that  our  home  markets  must  be  encouraged 
and  protected  from  unfair  foreign  competition,  not  only  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  for  years  to  come.  How  can  the  home  food 
producer  get  any  benefit  from  increased  food  production,  if  the 
same  enormous  quantities  of  imported  competitive  goods  con- 
tinue to  be  admitted  free  to  his  one  and  only  market  after  the 
war  ?  The  more  home  produce  sent  to  market,  the  greater  would 
be  the  possible  glut,  and  either  unprofitable  prices  or  loss  of 
food  would  result.  The  balance  must  be  kept  in  favour  of  the 
British  market  by  means  of  a  reasoned  tariff  with  Imperial 
Preference  to  stimulate  Imperial  production. 

Our  present  policy  is  to  place  duties  or  "  food  taxes  "  on 
imports  we  cannot  or  do  not  produce.  Such  taxes  are  paid  wholly 
by  the  consumer,  and  reached  the  large  sum  of  £10,000,000  a 
year  before  the  war  broke  out.  Foreign  producers  desire  above 
all  things,  and  must  have,  a  place  in  our  markets  for  their  surplus 
goods,  often  produced  under  conditions  far  below  our  standards 
of  labour.  In  justice  to  ourselves  they  must  no  longer  be  exempt 
from  paying  a  share  of  the  cost  of  keeping  up  our  and  their 
market  and  maintaining  "  the  freedom  of  the  seas."  The  home 
consumer  will  in  turn  be  protected  from  undue  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  by  healthy  competition,  not  merely  between  home 
rivals,  but  between  them  and  foreign  exporters.  The  two  main 
factors  adversely  affecting  our  markets  have  been  (a)  the  enormous 
quantities  of  free  imports  of  competitive  produce,  and  (b)  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  transporting  and  marketing  the  home 
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produce  at  a  profitable  rate,  so  as  to  secure  a  decent  wage  for 
the  workers.  The  foreign  competitor  has,  in  fact,  two  markets, 
and  reduced  freight  charges  ;  the  British  farmer  has  only  one, 
and  in  that  he  is  at  a  disadvantage.  This  must  be  put  an  end 
to  if  our  dangerous  dependence  on  imported  food  supplies  and 
other  vital  industries  is  not  to  be  re-established  after  the  war. 

Tariff  Reform  and  Imperial  Preference  are  neither  "  a  most 
disastrous  political  imposture,"  "  an  unscientific  policy,"  nor  "  a 
humbug,  a  sham,  a  delusion,  and  a  swindle."  A  tariff  suitable 
to  their  individual  requirements  is  the  settled  trade  policy  of 
both  Government  and  Opposition  in  our  own  Dominions  and  in 
all  the  great  commercial  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  now  over 
eight  months  since  the  recommendations  of  the  Paris  Economic 
Congress  were  published  and  accepted  by  our  late  Government 
and  those  of  our  Allies.  Many  of  these  resolutions  intimately 
affect  agriculture,  and  no  further  delay  is  permissible  in  making 
this  an  active  instrument  for  securing  Britain  for  the  British. 

Only  by  viewing  the  industry  of  Food  Production  as  a  whole 
can  any  secure  basis  be  discovered  for  founding  an  agricultural 
policy  and  passing  beneficent  legislation,  not  only  for  the  present, 
but  for  the  future.  Whether  we  may  all  like  it  or  not,  whether 
for  better  or  for  worse,  for  longer  or  for  shorter,  an  era  of  con- 
structive socialism  has  opened.  This  is  one  of  the  war  facts 
that  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  and  account  in  the  future. 
The  nation  has  now  got  what  has  been  called  its  "  Food  Cabinet," 
or  Ministry.  Each  phase  and  stage  of  the  agricultural  industry 
now  has  its  expert  representative  to  control  or  advise  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  country  has  every  confidence  that  whatever 
follies  in  the  past  can  be  remedied,  will  be  remedied  by  these 
business  experts,  that  the  British  Isles  will  be  saved  from  any 
urgent  shortage  of  food,  and  that  the  industry  of  Food  Production 
will  be  regenerated  once  and  for  all  time  on  National  and 
Imperial  lines. 

J.  Christian  Simpson. 
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DOUBLE    INCOME    TAX    WITHIN    THE 
EMPIRE 

At  a  time  when  matters  affecting  the  present  and  future 
position  of  the  Empire  are  under  review,  the  question  of  double 
Income  Tax  within  the  Empire  is  not  likely  to  pass  unnoticed. 
At  previous  Imperial  Conferences  the  subject  has  been  dealt 
with  by  General  Botha  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  and  only  last 
December  Mr.  Massey,  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand,  reminded  his  audience  that  it  was  one  of  the  matters  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference  would  be 
directed,  when  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  receive  the  consideration 
it  rightly  deserved. 

The  difficulty  about  double  income  tax  did  not  arise  until 
the  Dominion  Parliaments  initiated,  for  revenue  purposes,  a  tax 
on  income  earned  within  the  Dominions.  Since  then  the  dupli- 
cation has  continued.  Before  the  war  the  rates,  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions,  were  moderate.  And 
although  in  principle  wrong,  the  levy  was  not  so  heavy  as  to 
affect  seriously  business  operations  or  Imperial  interests,  nor  did 
it  call  for  any  strong  agitation  for  reform.  Since  the  placing  on 
the  Statute  Books  of  the  Finance  Acts  of  1914,  1915  and  1916 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Acts 
Nos.  34  and  41  of  1915  and  No.  37  of  1916,  the  double  tax,  so 
far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  has  become  a  treble  tax  as  regards 
companies,  firms  or  persons  liable. 

From  time  to  time  at  home  and  oversea  warnings  have  been 
given  by  institutions  and  protests  made.  As  far  back  as  1896 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  followed  by  another  communica- 
tion in  the  same  year,  pointing  out  the  serious  results  that  would 
follow  double  taxation.  In  1905  the  Institute  again  communi- 
cated with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  on  the  subject, 
and  only  two  years  ago  a  letter  of  protest  was  forwarded  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  1905  the  late  Lord  Strathcona, 
as  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  and  the  official  representa- 
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tives  in  this  country  of  the  various  Dominions  approached  the 
Imperial  Government  with  a  view  of  removing  the  injustice  that 
was  being  imposed.  Kesolutions  couched  in  the  same  strain 
were  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
British  Empire  in  1900,  1909  and  1912,  and  representations  have 
been  made  by  the  Bengal  and  Madras  Chambers  of  Commerce  to 
the  Government  of  India  setting  out  that  the  double  impost 
levied  under  the  existing  system  on  moneys  invested  in  India  by 
persons  domiciled  in  Great  Britain  was  a  hindrance  to  develop- 
ment in  India. 

Again,  at  a  General  Meeting  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  held 
at  Adelaide  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  income  tax 
should  not  be  charged  either  in  British  Colonies  or  Dominions  or 
the  United  Kingdom  on  income  earned  or  produced  in  other  parts 
of  the  Empire  outside  their  own  borders.  And  in  1912  the 
Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
placed  on  record  a  decision  of  a  similar  nature,  while  in  the 
following  year  the  Australasian  Section  of  the  London  Chamber 
passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  difference 
only  being  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1914  the  British 
Imperial  Council  of  Commerce  protested  against  Clause  5  of  the 
Finance  Act  of  that  year,  stating  they  viewed  with  apprehension 
the  probable  effect  of  the  clause  upon  inter-Imperial  trade  and 
commerce,  the  development  of  which  it  was  very  truly  pointed 
out  largely  depended  upon  the  free  and  unrestricted  investment 
and  re-investment  of  British  capital  in  India,  the  Dominions, 
Possessions,  and  Protectorates  under  the  Crown.  In  the  very 
next  year  an  extensively  signed  memorial  was  addressed  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  a  committee  representing 
leading  Australian  merchants  and  shippers  on  the  subject. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Finance  Acts  already  referred  to,  the 
claims  on  residents  in  Great  Britain  whose  incomes  are  derived 
from  oversea  investments,  either  as  individuals,  firms  or  com- 
panies, became  so  heavy  that  further  and  more  determined 
protests  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  decided  upon. 
In  1915  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  Financial  Section  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  special  committee 
representing  every  part  of  the  Empire  appointed  to  take 
further  action.  An  influential  meeting  of  merchants,  financiers, 
and  others  interested  in  Imperial  trade  and  finance  was  held  at 
the  Bank  of  Adelaide  in  London,  and  the  Association  to  Protest 
against  the  Duplication  of  Income  Tax  within  the  Empire  was 
formed,  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  other  associations  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  relief  from 
the  imposition  of  double  income  tax  on  the  same  income.  Then 
followed  a  public  meeting,  when  representatives  from  every  part 
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of  the  British  Empire  were  present.  This  meeting  unanimously 
resolved  "that  in  the  interests  of  Imperial  trade  and  commerce 
and  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  it  is  essential  that  such  steps 
should  be  taken  by  the  British  Government  as  will  enable  im- 
mediate relief  to  be  given  from  the  imposition  of  Double  Income 
Tax  within  the  Empire." 

An  explanatory  memorandum,  prepared  jointly  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  "  The  Association  to  Protest  against 
the  Duplication  of  Income  Tax  within  the  Empire,"  dealing 
exhaustively  with  the  subject  was  circulated  to  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  before  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
made  his  Budget  speech  last  year.  From  all  sides  pressure  was 
brought  upon  the  Government  to  abandon  so  invidious  a  distinc- 
tion, with  the  result  that  the  Chancellor  for  the  first  time  recog- 
nised and  admitted  the  injustice  of  the  imposition.  And 
Section  43  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1916  provides  that  Is.  6d.  can 
be  deducted  or  rebated  on  the  tax  of  5s.  in  the  £  providing  Is.  Qd. 
or  more  has  been  paid  on  the  same  income  in  the  Colonies. 
Amendments  were  moved,  when  the  Bill  was  passing  through 
the  House,  seeking  a  further  concession,  but  these  were  not 
successful. 

The  observations  of  Sir  George  Keid,  President  of  the 
Australasian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London,  are  very  per- 
tinent to  the  issue.  "  If  the  war  expenditure  of  the  Dominions 
were  being  defrayed  by  the  Mother  Country,"  he  said,  "  the  basis 
of  my  remarks  would  probably  disappear.  But  let  us  take  the 
case  of  Australia.  Australia  is  incurring  millions  sterling  in  war 
expenditure  every  year  in  order  to  relieve  the  Mother  Country  of 
the  burden  of  the  Australian  forces;  yet  many  Australians  are 
now  paying  a  heavy  war  tax  for  carrying  on  the  war  of  the 
Empire  in  Australia,  and  Australians  in  London  are  called  upon 
to  pay  a  second  war  tax  in  respect  of  the  same  war  and  the  same 
Empire  because  they  happen  to  be  Australians  instead  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Mother  Country.  I  think  it  is  a  cruelly  unjust 
thing." 

As  Lord  Desborough  pointed  out  when  introducing  Mr.  W.  M. 
Hughes  last  June  :  "  Taxation  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
must  have  an  enormous  influence  in  attracting  or  repelling 
capital."  Eeplying,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth 
said : — 

"  I  have  never  been  under  any  misgivings  or  illusions  as 
to  rendering  taxation  acceptable  to  those  who  have  to  pay, 
but  taxation  must  be  just,  and  the  object  must  be  obtained 
with  as  little  friction  as  possible.  All  persons  in  the  class 
affected  must  be  treated  alike.  I  agree  with  the  contention 
the  deputation  have  put  before  me.     When  I  discussed  the 
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subject  recently  with  Mr.  McKenna  the  Chancellor  had 
fallen  back  rather  upon  his  reserves,  for  he  made  no  attempt 
to  justify  the  principle  but  said  that  he  wanted  the  money. 
I  shall  be  very  pleased,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Australian 
Government,  to  endeavour  to  see  that  investors  of  capital  are 
not  penalised  in  this  way;  and  while  during  the  war  it  is 
necessary  to  walk  warily  and  not  to  attempt  to  curtail  the 
power  of  taxation,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  argument  that 
there  can  be  no  right  to  tax  one  man  differently  from 
another." 

Both  Mr.  Massey,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  and 
Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Minister  of  Finance,  have  spoken  in  the  same 
strain  since  their  arrival  in  this  country.  Mr.  Massey  has  told 
us  that  the  sympathy  of  New  Zealand  has  already  been  expressed 
in  the  most  practical  form  possible  by  the  legislation  of  the 
preceding  year. 

"What  appeals  to  me,"  he  added,  "is  the  effect  the 
present  system  will  undoubtedly  have  in  the  Dominions  if 
allowed  to  continue.  No  Dominion  without  outside  capital 
can  carry  on  its  development.  New  Zealand  could  not  do  so 
without  serious  hardship,  and  the  system  of  double  income 
tax,  if  continued,  must  restrict  the  investment  of  British 
capital  in  that  country.  The  tax  should  be  collected  in  the 
most  equitable  form  possible,  but  I  do  not  consider  what  is 
being  done  at  present  is  equitable." 

Sir  Joseph  War<F  tells  us  : — 

"  Some  years  ago  I  made  representations  to  Mr.  Asquith 
when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  again  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
but  neither  could  see  their  way  to  make  the  change. 
Personally  I  strongly  support  this  important  reform.  I  have 
always  held  it  to  be  wrong  to  penalise  the  same  income  tax 
payers  within  the  Empire  by  asking  them  to  pay  twice  by 
way  of  income  tax  on  earnings  made  in  any  one  part  of  the 
British  Dominions.  I  found  that  while  the  two  former 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  were  very  courteous  and  con- 
siderate, the  difficulties  that  represented  themselves  at  the 
time  were  in  their  judgment  insuperable.  But  at  the 
present  juncture  it  seems  to  me  to  be  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  before  that  this  question,  which  is  so  very 
vital  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  upon  its  present  basis." 

When  the  facts  are  fully  realised  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
British  taxpayer  will  desire  to  perpetuate  conditions  which  result 
in  our  oversea  traders  and  investors  being  compelled  to  pay  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  Imperial  taxes  than  is  paid  by  traders 
and  investors  doing  business  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  with 
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foreign  countries.  To  continue  so  inequitable  a  system  is  to 
ignore  the  magnificent  co-operation  of  India  and  the  oversea 
Dominions  in  equipping  and  sending  at  their  own  expense  large 
fighting  forces  to  the  aid  of  the  Mother  Country  in  the  great  war 
which  has  been  forced  upon  the  Empire.  The  policy  of  mutual 
support  and  the  sharing  of  burdens  common  to  the  Empire  as  a 
whole  should  and  must  always  animate  the  British  people  at 
home  and  overseas. 

The  war  has  produced  many  examples  of  real  financial  hard- 
ship to  individuals.  Governments  as  a  rule  do  not  take  individual 
cases  into  consideration,  but  the  wider  Imperial  interests  involved 
cannot  be  overlooked.  The  perpetuation  of  these  double  taxes  is 
materially  affecting  the  expansion  of  British  commerce,  arresting 
the  development  of  the  Empire,  and  greatly  impeding  that  inter- 
change of  residence  of  British  subjects  within  the  Empire  which 
is  so  important  a  factor  in  creating  and  maintaining  national 
sentiment  and  patriotism. 

J.  G.  Jenkins. 


LUMBER   PROSPECTS   IN    BRITISH   COLUMBIA 

Prospects  are  good  for  a  strong  demand  for  British  Columbia  lumber 
in  Eastern  Canada  this  year.  This  is  apparent  in  all  branches  of 
industry.  New  factories,  railway  lines  and  wood  manufacturers,  as  well 
as  the  general  building  trade,  are  looking  largely  to  that  province  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  their  lumber:  requirements.  In  1916  there  was  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  shipments  of  British  Columbia  timber  to 
eastern  points  over  previous  years.  Engineers  and  architects  are 
recognising  the  fine  qualities  of  the  woods,  and  many  large  works  erected 
in  1916  used  British  Columbia  lumber  exclusively.  On  the  prairies  the 
retail  lumber  merchants  are  very  optimistic  as  to  business  conditions  this 
year.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  prairie  farmer  is  probably  greater 
at  the  present  time  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  Canada.  Being 
encouraged  by  the  agricultural  authorities  to  produce  more  livestock,  this 
branch  of  the  farming  industry  will  demand  large  supplies  of  lumber, 
much  of  which  will  be  supplied  from  British  Columbia.  Taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  this  promises  to  be  a  year  of  marked  prosperity 
for  the  British  Columbia  lumber  industry. 
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THE    HINDU    THEORY    OF    GOVERNMENT 

The  man  who  brings  an  open  mind  to  the  study  of  Indian 
questions  is  apt  to  be  puzzled  by  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
real  views  and  feelings  of  the  people  themselves.  For  centuries 
the  Hindu  has  clothed  himself  in  an  armour  of  reticence,  which 
he  can  rarely  be  brought  to  lay  wholly  aside  even  when  his 
confidence  is  gained  by  close  personal  intercourse ;  and  when  he 
does  seem  to  speak  freely,  it  is  hard  to  be  sure  that  his  frankness 
is  without  arriere  pensee. 

The  Hindus  have  a  political  ideal  little  known  to  English- 
men, because,  to  find  any  clear  exposition  of  it,  one  is  compelled 
to  search  in  regions  that  as  a  rule  are  left  to  be  exploited  by 
antiquarians.  Implied  rather  than  expressed,  the  ideal  pervades 
the  Indian  popular  poetry  of  the  last  four  centuries  which  is 
ever  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  and  moulds  their  minds  to 
this  day.  One  example  will  serve  to  show  how  it  is  kept  alive 
among  the  classes  to  whom  reading  is  a  rare  accomplishment. 
In  the  coast  villages  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  the  monsoon 
months,  when  the  fishing  boats  cannot  put  to  sea,  the  fishermen 
meet  of  an  evening  on  the  thatched  verandah  of  their  headman's 
cottage  to  pass  round  the  convivial  pipe  and  listen  to  readings 
from  the  Marathi  lives  of  the  saints,  the  victories  of  Eama,  or 
the  valorous  deeds  of  the  Pandava  brothers.  Earn  Baj,  the  reign 
of  Kama,  a  sort  of  millennium  under  the  rule  of  a  righteous  king,  . 
is  the  political  ideal  to  be  found  in  these  poems.  One  cannot, 
however,  look  to  this  agency  for  a  coherent  statement  of  political 
theory,  but  must  seek  elsewhere  for  the  source  upon  which  they 
draw. 

That  source  is  the  older  Sanscrit  literature,  and  especially  the  \ 
two  great  epics,  the  Kamayana  and  the  Mahabharata.  Besides 
these,  which  display  the  Hindu  political  ideal  as  it  were  in  action, 
more  systematic  statements  of  its  contents  are  to  be  found  in  the 
older  Sanscrit  law  books.  English  readers  get  a  very  fair  idea  of 
the  theory  from  the  seventh  volume  of  the  translation  of  the 
Mahabharata  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Koy,  and  from  the  law  books  trans- 
lated in  the  series  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.     The  Mahab- 
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harata,  however,  goes  into  greater  detail  than  the  law  books,  and 
for  this  reason  I  shall  refer  more  frequently  in  this  paper  to  the 
former  authority. 

The  root  of  the  theory  of  government  which  we  find  in  these  I 
works  is  the  organisation  of  society  upon  the  basis  of  caste,  the 
essential  feature  of  this  organisation  being  that  each  of  the  func- 
tions required  in  a  civilised  community  is  discharged  by  a  separate  I 
section  of  the  people.     The  worship  of  the  gods  is  the  business  of  I 
one  caste,  banking  of  another,  shoe-making  of  another,  and  so  on. 
By  analogy  the  business  of  government  is  also  assigned  to  one 
particular  section,  instead  of  being  the  common  business  of  all 
as  it  is  usually  held  to  be  in  Europe.     In  India,  this  arrangement 
reacted  upon  the  body  politic  in  two  ways.     Firstly,  the  exclusion 
of  most  of  the  castes  from  politics  left  little  room  for  the  growth 
of  feelings  of  common  interest  and  public  spirit;  secondly,  the  I 
efficiency  of  the  governing  section  became  of  immense  importance.  I 
Only  if  this  section  were  strong  could  it  perform  its  function 
of  keeping  each  caste  to  its  proper  duties,  and  thereby  combine 
the  parts  into  an  organic  whole ;  while  if  it  were  weak,  society 
would  fall  apart  into  disconnected  atoms.  Anarchy  is  the  peculiar 
peril  of  a  society  that  is  organised  on  the  basis  of  caste,  and  the 
dread  of  anarchy  naturally  leads  to  monarchy  as  the  strongest 
defence  against  it.     Indian   thinkers  were  well  aware  of  the 
weakness  of  divided  counsels,  holding  that  one  person  should  be 
appointed  to  one  task,  and  not  two  or  three.     "  It  is  always 
seen  that  several  persons,  if  set  to  one  task,  disagree  with  one 
another."     Desiring  above  all  things  a  strong  government,  they 
insist  over  and  over  again  upon  the  value  of  the  kingship  as  a 
defence  against  anarchy,  than  which,  it  is  said,  "  there  is  no 
greater  evil." 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  Mahabharata  that  the  coronation  of 
a  king  is  the  first  duty  of  a  kingdom;  that  one  should  first 
select  a  king,  then  a  wife,  and  then  earn  wealth ;  that  if  there 
were  no  king  on  earth  for  wielding  the  rod  of  chastisement,  the 
strong  would  then  have  preyed  on  the  weak  after  the  manner 
of  fishes  in  the  water ;  that  it  is  through  fear  of  the  king  only 
that  men  do  not  devour  one  another ;  that  ruin  would  overtake 
everything  if  the  king  did  not  exercise  the  duty  of  protection; 
that  in  the  absence  of  royal  protection,  all  kinds  of  injustice 
would  set  in,  an  intermixture  of  castes  would  take  place,  and 
famine  would  ravage  the  kingdom ;  that  in  a  word,  the  king 
sustains  and  supports  everything. 

To  the  Hindu  mind  monarchy  is  the  only  possible  form  of 
government,  for  there  is  no  half-way  house  between  anarchy  and 
the  rule  of  a  king.  But  for  some  very  doubtful  traces  of  aristo- 
cratic republics  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  there  is  no  example  in 
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Hindu  history  of  any  other  than  a  monarchical  constitution  ;  and 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  other  form  of  government  will  be 
either  desired  or  adopted  by  the  people  of  their  own  initiative,  so 
long  as  Hindu  society  is  organised  upon  its  present  basis.  In  the 
normal  Hindu  state,  the  governing  body  is  drawn  from  the 
Kshatriya,  or  warrior  caste,  but  the  Indian  dread  of  anarchy  is  so 
great  that  a  person  of  any  caste  whatever  may  come  forward  as  a 
saviour  of  society.  "Be  he  a  Sudra,  or  be  he  a  member  of  any 
other  order,  he  that  becomes  a  raft  on  a  raftless  current,  or  a 
means  of  crossing  where  means  there  are  none,  certainly  deserves 
respect  in  every  way." 

This  is  the  foundation  of  that  readiness  to  accept  any  de  facto 
government  which  has  made  the  task  of  so  many  foreign  invaders 
of  India  easy.  It  is  true  that,  strictly  speaking,  submission  is 
due  only  to  a  government  that  will  accept  the  Hindu  system  and 
enforce  the  rules  of  the  castes ;  but  the  habit  of  submission,  once 
established,  persists  even  in  other  cases,  and,  by  a  sort  of  legal 
fiction,  the  foreign  invaders  are  looked  "upon  as  backsliding 
Kshatriyas,  who  may  in  time  be  brought  into  the  true  fold. 
This  actually  did  happen  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  invaders  who 
had  no  highly- developed  civilisation  and  no  clear-cut  religious 
beliefs  such  as  would  hinder  their  absorption  into  the  Hindu 
system.  The  process  ceased  with  the  Moslem  invasions,  because 
neither  Mahomedans  nor  Christians  could  merge  their  religion 
and  their  Arabian  or  European  culture  in  a  polytheistic  society 
of  a  totally  different  type. 

From  the  Hindu  point  of  view,  the  governing  body  in  the 
State  is  confined  to  a  small  section  of  society  which  exercises  all 
political  functions  with  the  acquiescence,  though  without  the 
active  help,  of  the  other  sections.  This  is  equally  the  case 
whether  the  governing  sections  consist  of  orthodox  Hindu 
Kshatriyas,  or  of  classes  which  stand  entirely  outside  the  pale 
of  Hinduism,  such  as  the  Arabs,  the  Moguls  or  the  English. 
The  European  conception  of  a  national  government  in  which  the 
whole  community  has  a  voice,  is  foreign  to  Indian  modes  of 
thought.  So  long  as  Hindu  society  is  organised  upon  the  basis 
of  caste,  strong  personal  government  by  a  section  of  the  com- 
munity seems  to  be  a  logical  necessity.  Some  observers  see 
signs  of  a  weakening  of  the  caste  system  under  the  influence  of 
Western  ideas ;  but  the  popularity  of  railway  travelling  and  the 
use  of  soda  water  do  not  in  reality  imply  that  the  ideas  which  lie 
at  the  root  of  the  caste  system  have  been  in  any  degree  shaken. 

Although  to  the  Hindu  mind  monarchy  is  the  only  possible 
form  of  government,  the  Hindu  king  is  no  irresponsible  despot 
or  tyrant  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word.  Any  of  his  subjects 
may  petition  him  in  open  Darbar,  and  he  is  expected  to  listen 
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to  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  as  well  as  to  conform  to  the 
divinely  ordained  laws  which  govern  the  structure  of  society. 
But  whatever  advice  he  may  take,  the  decision  is  his  and  his 
alone,  and  by  it  he  must  stand  or  fall,  for  the  responsibility  rests 
with  him,  not  with  his  ministers. 

Even  if  a  bad  king  does  not  lose  his  life  he  may  lose  his  king- 
dom to  a  stronger  neighbour  if  he  does  not  keep  his  subjects 
contented.  Another  and  a  supernatural  penalty  for  misgovern  - 
ment  was  failure  of  the  rains  and  consequent  famine.  "  The 
clouds  do  not  pour  seasonably  and  crops  fail.  All  kinds  of 
moisture  also  fail,  when  the  king  does  not,  with  proper  attention 
to  the  great  science  (administration  of  justice),  protect  his  sub- 
jects." The  idea  that  famine  is  a  divine  penalty  for  misgovern- 
ment  is,  from  the  orthodox  Hindu  point  of  view,  the  real 
gravamen  of  the  charge  which  certain  extreme  politicians  make 
against  the  British  Government  in  India,  that  famines  have 
become  more  frequent  under  its  rule. 

Although  the  responsibility  for  good  government  rests  upon 
the  king,  he  cannot  alone  rule  his  kingdom,  without  a  minister 
he  cannot  govern  his  kingdom  even  for  three  days.  He  has  a 
council  of  ministers,  who  are  not  for  the  most  part  given  charge 
of  particular  departments,  but  are  general  advisers  rather  than 
officers  of  the  king,  to  whom  their  relation  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Tudor  times.  They  were 
selected  by  the  king,  who,  we  are  told,  should  never  take  a 
minister  without  first  having  examined  him.  The  greatest  possible 
stress  is  laid  upon  personal  character  as  the  test  o£  fitness  for 
membership  of  the  council,  and  a  long  list  is  given  of  the  qualities 
needed  in  a  minister.  It  was  laid  down  that  the  council  should 
consist  of  members  of  the  leading  castes  in  certain  proportions,  so 
that  it  was  representative  without  being  elective.  It  would  in 
fact  be,  to  the  Indian  mind,  impossible  for  any  body  of  voters  to 
test  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  the  council  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  the  king. 

The  English  system  of  election  by  geographical  areas  is 
perhaps  the  least  suited  of  all  to  a  country  where  the  interests  of 
the  people  vary  according  to  their  caste  rather  than  according  to 
their  local  distribution,  for  it  is  in  such  a  case  elective  without 
being  representative.  The  Indian  king,  being  the  responsible 
ruler,  must  be  free  to  choose  his  own  instruments  of  government, 
for  the  results  of  a  bad  choice  will  recoil  upon  himself.  To  this 
day  the  Indian  prefers  the  man  selected  by  the  ruler  to  the  man 
selected  by  the  masses,  and  the  ambition  of  every  man  that  hopes 
to  rise  is  to  be  one  of  those  whom  the  king  delights  to  honour. 
This  comes  out  rather  quaintly  in  the  complaint  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Indian  Press,  that  the  party  which  may  be 
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called  the  Indian  Opposition  does  not  get  a  fair  share  of  decora- 
tions and  orders.  In  its  practical  working  the  relation  between 
the  king  and  his  advisers  was  no  doubt  very  like  that  of  the 
Governor-General  of  India  to  his  council,  that  is  to  say,  he  would 
usually  accept  their  conclusions,  while  retaining  the  power  to 
overrule  them  in  special  cases. 

The  king  in  council  is  both  legislator,  administrator  and  judge. 
It  is  his  duty  to  prevent  a  confusion  of  duties  in  respect  of  the 
different  orders  of  society,  to  suppress  crime  and  to  amass  wealth 
by  taxation,  "  as  the  bee  collects  honey  from  flowers,  gradually." 
Under  each  of  these  three  headings  the  main  lines  are  laid  down 
for  him  beforehand  in  the  law  books,  which  prescribe  the  social 
organisation  that  is  to  be  maintained,  set  forth  the  penal  code, 
and  specify  the  lawful  taxes.  The  king's  power  to  legislate  is 
subject  to  these  limits,  and  is  therefore  interpretative  supple- 
mentary, or  in  a  word  administrative  rather  than  legislative  in 
the  European  sense.  The  Indian  mind  recognises  no  distinction 
between  a  law  and  an  executive  order,  seeing  that  each  is  a  royal 
command,  and  to  this  day  speaks  of  either  indifferently  as  a 
"hukm"  (order)  of  the  "sarkar"  (government);  and  to  the 
peasant  it  is  not  intelligible  that  there  should  be  any  more 
difficulty  in  amending  an  act  of  the  Legislative  Council  than 
there  is  in  modifying  a  government  circular. 

In  the  ancient  Indian  system  judicial  and  executive  functions 
are  as  little  separated  as  legislative  and  executive  authority. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  policy  of  such  a  separation. 
It  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to  point  out  that  the  policy 
of  separation  finds  no  support  in  the  Hindu  theory  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  a  judiciary  wholly  independent  of  the  executive 
is,  in  fact,  inconsistent  with  the  strong  personal  government 
which  that  theory  requires  as  a  preventive  of  anarchy.  The  king 
might  on  occasion  delegate  his  functions  as  chief  judge  to  a 
learned  Brahman,  but  he  was  always  expected  to  give  his 
personal  supervision  to  the  agencies  for  inflicting  chastisement. 
As  a  civil  judge  he  had  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  castes,  for  we 
learn  that  it  is  the  eternal  duty  of  kings  to  prevent  a  confusion  of 
duties  in  respect  of  the  different  orders,  causing  all  the  orders  to 
be  observant  of  their  respective  duties ;  the  duties  of  all  men 
may  be  seen  to  have  their  root  in  the  king ;  and  the  science  of 
chastisement  (i.e.,  the  administration  of  justice)  forces  all  men  to 
the  observance  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  orders.  At  the 
present  day  questions  of  caste  customs  come  from  time  to  time 
before  the  civil  courts,  but  the  enforcement  of  caste  rules  in 
detail  is  rather  a  matter  for  the  caste  itself  by  means  of  the 
power  to  excommunicate,  and  the  jurisdiction  is  vested  either 
in  a  committee  of  the  caste  or  in  its  spiritual  teacher. 
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The  typical  offence  that  came  before  the  king  as  a  criminal 
judge  was  robbery.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  Mahabharata  that 
"he  should  exterminate  robbers  everywhere  in  his  kingdom," 
that  "chastising  all  robbers  that  infest  the  outskirts,  the  king 
should  protect  the  people  of  his  villages  and  make  them  happy," 
and  that  in  fact  "  there  is  no  higher  duty  for  him  than  the 
suppression  of  robbers."  An  outbreak  of  gang  robbery  is  looked 
upon  as  the  first  symptom  of  anarchy,  and  to  this  day  the  people 
are  apt  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  a  government  by  its  success 
in  putting  down  robbers. 

To  allow  crime  to  go  unpunished  is  the  grossest  dereliction  of 
duty.  Swiftness  and  certainty  of  punishment  are  the  test  of 
governmental  efficiency.  Our  system  is  based  on  the  maxim 
that  it  is  better  that  a  hundred  guilty  men  should  escape  than 
that  a  single  innocent  man  should  be  convicted,  but  this  maxim 
is  peculiar  to  English  law,  and  was  adopted  on  account  of  the 
savagery  of  the  old  English  penal  code.  Nothing  could  well  be 
more  alien  to  Indian  notions,  according  to  which  guilt  and 
innocence  could  be  tested  with  certainty  by  means  of  an  ordeal 
or  judgment  of  the  gods,  and  if  an  innocent  man  was  punished  it 
could  only  be  because  he  had  earned  the  penalty  in  a  former  life. 

The  detection,  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  crime  was  the 
business  of  the  king.  As  it  was  no  concern  of  the  people 
generally,  who  had  other  work  to  do,  the  royal  officers  would 
expect  no  help  in  the  way  of  voluntary  information,  and  therefore 
had  to  employ  trackers  and  spies  or  detectives  of  every  degree  to 
collect  evidence.  The  employment  of  spies  was  a  very  important 
part  of  the  machinery  of  government,  not  only  for  the  detection 
of  crime,  but  also  for  ascertaining  public  feeling  on  administrative 
questions,  and  for  the  management  of  foreign  affairs.  A  kingdom 
is  said  to  have  its  root  in  spies  and  secret  agents,  through  whom 
the  king  should  ascertain  the  outward  behaviour  and  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  city  and  provinces. 

"  For  the  benefit  of  all  his  subjects  the  king  should  always 
seek  to  ascertain  the  acts  and  thoughts  of  all,  and  for  that  reason 
he  should  set  spies  and  secret  agents."  Each  subordinate  officer 
also  is  "to  ascertain  the  conduct  of  those  under  him  through  his 
spies,  who  should  be  so  employed  that  they  may  not  know  one 
another,  and  should  be  posted  in  shops  and  places  of  amusement 
and  public  resorts,  in  assemblies  in  the  royal  court  and  in  the 
houses  of  townspeople."  The  king  should,  through  his  spies, 
"ascertain  whether  his  conduct  is  or  is  not  generally  praised,  or 
is  or  is  not  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  provinces,  and  whether 
he  has  or  has  not  succeeded  in  earning  a  good  name  in  his  king- 
dom." The  employment  of  spies  is  not  a  recognised  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  British  Government  in  India,  except  to  a  very 
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limited  extent  in  the  detection  of  crime.  The  inefficiency  of  our 
police  is  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint  among  the  people,  and 
seems  to  be  at  least  partly  due  to  insufficient  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  only  a  strong  detective  force  and  liberal  grants  of  secret 
service  money  can  take  the  place  in  India  of  the  voluntary 
information  and  assistance  that  the  police  receive  from  the 
people  in  European  countries. 

In  India,  quite  apart  from  fear  of  police  oppression,  the 
ordinary  man  regards  the  detection  of  crime  or  the  communica- 
tion of  information  to  the  police  as  no  concern  of  his.  Thief- 
catching  is  the  business  of  the  Government  or  its  officers,  and  a 
private  man  who  encroached  upon  their  duties  would  be  going 
outside  the  functions  of  his  caste.  The  only  exception  to  this  is 
the  case  of  resistance  to  robbers. 

The  Indian  theory  of  taxation  is  quite  different  from  that  laid 
down  by  European  economists.  Whereas  we  hold  that  only  so 
much  money  as  may  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  State  should  be  raised  by  taxation,  and  that  extraordinary 
expenditure  on  account  of  war,  famine,  or  other  emergencies, 
should  be  met  by  loans,  an  Indian  king  was  expected  to  lay  by 
from  the  normal  surplus  of  his  revenues  a  treasure  upon  which 
he  could  draw  when  need  arose.  The  taxes  which  it  was 
permissible  for  him  to  levy  were  fixed  by  custom,  while  the  cost 
of  government  was  low,  and  a  great  part  of  it  was  met  by  assign- 
ments of  land.  Hence  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditure  was 
a  normal  feature  of  the  royal  finances. 

The  king  is  to  dispose  of  the  balance  thus :  "  Having  kept 
apart  a  sufficient  portion,  that  which  remains  shall  be  spent  upon 
acquisition  of  religious  merit  and  the  gratification  of  the  desire 
for  pleasure,"  i.e.,  after  storing  a  part  in  his  treasury  the  king  is 
to  spend  the  remainder  upon  charity  and  religious  ceremonies  and 
upon  his  civil  list.  The  importance  of  accumulating  a  treasure  is 
strongly  emphasised.  It  is  said  that  "  the  treasury  is  the  root  of 
felicity  in  heaven  and  victory ;on  earth,"  because  it  enables  the 
king  to  pay  for  religious  ceremonies  and  to  maintain  an  efficient 
army.  The  existence  of  a  hoarded  treasure  made  it  easy  for  the 
king  to  accommodate  his  demands  on  account  of  land  revenue  to 
the  variations  of  the  seasons.  His  share  was  one-sixth  of  the 
crop,  so  that  if  there  were  no  crop  he  would  get  nothing.  The 
sources  of  income  other  than  land  revenue  were  fines  and 
forfeitures  and  taxes  on  trade. 

The  Indian  theory  of  foreign  and  military  policy  is  closely 
connected  with  finance.  The  king  belongs  to  the  Kshatriya  or 
military  caste,  the  profession  ordained  for  which  is  "  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  by  battle  or  victory,"  in  order  that  it  may  have  the 
means  to  make  gifts  to  Brahmans  and  to  perform  religious  cere- 
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monies.  The  king,  however,  cannot  levy  more  than  the  legal 
taxes  from  his  own  subjects,  and  therefore  can  only  add  to  his 
revenue  by  compelling  neighbouring  kingdoms  to  pay  tribute  to 
him*  The  Indian  world,  it  must  be  remembered,  consisted  of  a 
large  number  of  kingdoms,  much  smaller  than  the  Indian  Pro- 
vinces of  the  present  day.  There  were  118  of  them  in  300  B.C. 
Whenever  prudence  will  allow  the  king  is  to  adopt  an  aggressive 
foreign  policy.  When  the  sovereign's  own  power  has  not  been 
confirmed,  he  should  not  seek  to  make  new  acquisitions;  but 
when  he  thinks  that  his  power  is  greater  than  that  of  a  foe,  he 
should  then,  aided  by  his  intelligence,  seek  to  acquire  the  latter's 
territories  and  wealth. 

All  neighbours  are  potential  enemies,  and  should  be  watched 
by  spies  or,  as  we  should  call  them,  intelligence  officers.  The 
King  "  should,  by  secret  agents  that  are  devoted  to  him,  watch 
the  conduct  and  acts  of  other  kings,"  and  "  ascertain  all  the  acts 
and  intentions  of  his  foes,  friends  and  neutrals."  He  must  also 
preserve  the  secrecy  of  his  own  plans,  for  "  no  greater  evil  can 
befall  the  King  than  the  disclosure  of  his  counsels."  But  aggres- 
sive as  his  purpose  may  be,  he  should  not  resort  to  open  war  till 
he  has  exhausted  all  other  methods.  He  "  should  win  victories 
without  battles  "  for  "  the  collision  of  battle  is  not  desirable  as 
long  as  it  can  be  avoided." 

The  army  consists  of  Kshatriyas,  professional  soldiers,  who 
may  or  may  not  be  born  subjects  of  the  King,  but  whom  he  has 
attached  to  his  service  by  liberal  treatment.  Anything  like  the 
modern  conception  of  a  nation  in  arms  is  wholly  foreign  to  the 
Hindu  mind.  Those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  warrior  caste  are 
not  only  not  expected  to  take  up  arms,  except  against  robbers,  but 
have  no  right  to  do  so.  Hence  the  restriction  of  military  service 
to  special  classes  is  in  complete  accord  with  Hindu  sentiment — 
war  being  simply  a  contest  between  kings  for  supremacy,  ending 
in  the  one  becoming  tributary  to  the  other,  the  non-military 
subjects  of  the  conquered  king  would  be  affected  by  the  conquest 
only  so  far  as  it  led  to  heavier  taxation.  The  employment  of  the 
army  in  foreign  conquest  was  not  only  allowable  but  highly 
meritorious.  The  strength  of  the  army  was  dependent  on  the 
king's  revenue,  for  the  army  is  declared  to  have  "  its  roots  in  the 
treasury  "  since,  "  through  the  decrease  of  the  treasury,  the  king's 
forces  are  decreased."  Hence  "  an  enemy's  treasury  should  by 
every  means  be  drained." 

Education  was  not  directly  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  but  in  so  far  as  the  king  enforced  the  performance  of  caste 
duties,  he  would  oblige  parents  to  give  their  children  such  training 
ds  might  be  needed  for  their  several  callings,  and  he  was  expected 
to  honour  and  reward  learned  men.    Among  his  foremost  duties 
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was  "  reclaiming  the  land  for  cultivation  and  fertilising  it,"  and 
the  encouragement  and  mild  treatment  of  the  cultivating  and 
trading  classes.  Under  the  head  of  Public  "Works,  the  king  should 
cause  wide  roads  to  be  constructed  and  order  shops  and  places  for 
the  distribution  of  water  to  be  open  at  proper  stations,  as  well  as 
see  to  the  repair  of  buildings  that  are  old  or  on  the  point  of  falling 
away.  It  was  also  his  duty  to  maintain  and  protect  the  helpless, 
the  masterless  and  the  old,  and  women  that  are  widows.  Many 
of  these  subjects  deserve  separate  treatment,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the  functions  of  a  Hindu  king. 

The  ideal  here  set  forth  is  still  a  living  influence,  and  it  is  by 
comparison  with  it  that  the  Hindus  of  to-day  deal  out  praise  or 
blame  to  the  governments  under  which  they  live.  The  Collector 
of  a  British  district  in  India  holds  a  position  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  is  very  like  that  of  a  Hindu  king,  and  he  is  judged 
by  them  according  as  he  comes  near  to  or  falls  away  from  their 
notion  of  what  a  king  should  be.  Any  Hindu  ruler  who  deliber- 
ately models  himself  upon  the  old  Hindu  theory  of  kingship  is 
sure  both  of  great  influence  in  his  lifetime,  and  of  lasting  fame 
after  death.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  impression  which  the  career 
of  Shivaji  made  upon  the  Hindu  world,  not  only  in  his  own  age, 
but  up  to  the  present  day.  It  was  not  that  he  was  a  deliverer 
from  Moslem  oppression,  for  he  never  willingly  broke  with  the 
Moguls,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  take  Mussulmans  in  his  own 
service.  But  he  was  educated  by  his  mother  and  his  Brahman 
advisers  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  emulating  the  ideal  Hindu 
kings  of  ancient  legend,  and  it  is  only  if  his  life  is  studied  from 
their  point  of  view  that  its  significance  can  be  understood. 

The  popularity  of  his  name  in  provinces  which  knew  the 
Marathas  only  as  plunderers  is  no  mere  factitious  result  of 
political  agitation,  but  one  more  proof  of  the  vitality  at  the 
present  day  of  the  Hindu  ideal  of  kingship. 

A.  M.  T.  Jackson. 
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Pkeviously  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  Germany  held  practically  the 
entire  world  trade  in  fine  chemicals,  especially  those  used  in  medicinal 
preparations.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  those  chemicals  dependent  upon 
German  manufacture  increased  to  phenomenal  prices.  Shortage  of  avail- 
able supplies  and  greatly  increased  demand,  especially  from  military 
hospitals,  were  responsible  for  this.  Manufacturing  firms  in  the  drug 
and  chemical  line  in  the  allied  countries  immediately  equipped  themselves 
to  produce  these  drugs,  which  in  the  past  they  had  been  content  to  leave 
to  the  German  manufacturer,  with  the  result  that  gradually  they  came 
into  a  position  to  produce  these  goods  at  practically  German  prices. 
Canadian  manufacturers  have  been  active  and  have  contributed  their 
share  towards  making  Canada  self-dependent  in  this  respect. 

There  are  £4,000,000  worth  of  steel  and  wooden  ships  how  being 
constructed  in  British  Columbia.  These  include  eight  vessels  for  the 
British  Government,  two  for  the  Canadian  Government,  seven  wooden 
ships  for  lumber  carrying,  and  four  steel  steamers  for  Norway.  Trade  in 
British  Columbia  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  five  years,  and  it 
is  not  merely  war  prosperity  but  definite  substantial  progress.  In  con- 
nection with  the  fishing  interest  alone,  2,000,000  pounds  per  week  are 
being  shipped  to  Eastern  Canada,  England,  New  England  and  New  York 
City.  British  Columbia  is  developing  a  good  trade  with  the  Orient,  and 
is  looking  forward  with  interest  to  the  opening  up  of  Siberia.  There  is 
more  tonnage  going  through  Vancouver  for  the  East  than  through 
Seattle. 

The  cheese  industry  throughout  Western  Canada  to-day  is  in  a  highly 
flourishing  condition,  and  is  bound,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  become  much 
more  important.  The  war  has  created  a  great  demand  for  the  article, 
and  its  use  in  Europe  has  given  it  a  lot  of  advertising.  Canadian  cheese 
is  now  sought  not  only  by  the  soldier  in  the  trenches,  but  by  the  civilian 
consumer,  who  has  been  quick  to  appreciate  its  value.  Up  to  the  present, 
the  war  needs  have  limited  the  local  supply,  but,  with  the  increased 
effort  that  is  now  being  put  forth,  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  soon  be  met. 
Prices  are  good,  and  the  farmers  who  contribute  to  the  cheese  factories 
are  making  money.     The  cheese  season  is  now  fully  open,  and  there  is 
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every  prospect  of  an  excellent  year.  Western  Canada  has  the  natural 
resources  for  the  making  of  cheese— the  feed  and  the  cool  nights,  two 
things  essential — and  is  becoming  one  of  the  finest  cheese  countries  of  the 
American  continent.  The  lower  foothills  of  Alberta,  used  only  at  the 
present  time  as  horse  and  cattle  ranges,  will,  in  time,  produce  milk  for 
cheese  in  great  quantities,  and  should  soon  'equal  the  famous  uplands  of 
Denmark.  The  cool  nights  mean  the  better  keeping  of  milk  and  cream 
and  cheese — a  great  thing  for  the  industry,  especially  when  combined 
with  possibilities  of  cattle  feed  such  as  exist  on  the  long  slopes  from  the 
Rockies  eastward. 

The  Ontario  Government  is  establishing  a  system  of  producing  and 
marketing  butter  by  grades,  similar  to  that  which  is  in  operation  in 
Western  Canada.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  provide  and 
operate  a  central  grading  station,  probably  with  cold-storage  facilities. 
To  this  station  creameries  will  send  daily  samples — a  box  of  eight  or  ten 
pounds.  The  Department's  experts  will  test  the  butter  and  issue  a 
certificate  to  the  creamery,  stating  the  grade  of  the  day's  output  from 
which  the  sample  is  taken.  It  is  possible  that  by  storing  the  butter  when 
the  market  is  low  and  reselling  at  more  opportune  times,  the  station  will 
help  to  pay  its  own  expenses.  It  is  stated  that  the  grading  will  not  be 
compulsory  at  the  outset,  but  since  the  plan  has  been  strongly  approved 
by  the  produce  associations  and  the  large  buyers  of  butter,  it  is  expected 
that  the  creameries  will  be  more  than  ready  to  co-operate.  Graded  butter 
will  command  a  premium,  and  the  creamery  that  cannot  show  Government 
certificates, will  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  Western  Canadian  hog  market  is  an  exceedingly  good  one,  and 
the  low  cost  at  which  the  feed  can  be  produced,  coupled  with  the  high 
prices  realised,  make  this  industry  very  profitable.  One  of  the  first 
thoughts  that  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  average  prospective  settler  is  the 
likelihood  of  suitable  markets.  Available  statistics  show  ready  sales  at 
good  prices.  When  the  low  initial  cost  of  the  land  and  the  small  over- 
head cost  of  maintenance  and  feed  are  considered,  the  figures  challenge 
comparison.  With  good  prices  available  for  hogs  the  farmer  has  a  market 
for  everything  his  farm  produces,  as  there  is  practically  no  farm  product 
which  cannot  be  converted  into  good  hog  flesh.  The  uncertainty  of  results 
which  attend  grain  farming,  even  under  most  favourable  conditions,  is 
removed  when  the  settler  goes  in  for  raising  hogs,  beef  and  dairy  products. 
With  Western  Canada's  cheap  lands,  heavy  crops,  good  climate  and 
freedom  from  diseases  of  stock,  the  farmer  is  as  sure  of  success  as  any  one 
oan  be. 

Mr.  Fraser,  plant  pathologist,  of  Macdonald  College,  has  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  problem  of  grain  rust  on  the  prairie  provinces 
of  Western  Canada.  The  chief  centres  of  the  trouble  were  in  Manitoba 
and  the  south-eastern  portions  of  Saskatchewan.  The  Canadian  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Martin  Burrell,  has  been  devoting  special  attention 
to  the  problem,  and  two  well-equipped  laboratories  have  been  built  on  the 
experimental  farms  at  Brandon  and  Indian  Head.  Mr.  Fraser  is  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  fungus  diseases. 
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Flax-growing  is  becoming  yearly  a  more  and  more  important  branch 
of  farming  in  Canada,  and  receiving  increased  attention.  The  Canadian 
Flax  Growers'  first  convention  which  was  held  at  London,  Ontario,  was 
an  epoch-marking  event.  During  the  session  one  of  the  members  spoke 
of  the  value  of  the  seed  flax  straw,  now  wasted  in  Western  Canada,  and 
which  would  have  a  value  for  making  fibre  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  higher  grade  papers.  Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  have  the  flax 
fibre  retted  for  purpose  of  manufacture. 

The  fishing  industry  in  and  around  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia, 
shows  signs  of  great  development  this  spring.  Boats  are  being  built  or 
negotiated  for,  and  many  men  are  planning  to  go  north,  seeing  their 
opportunity  in  the  high  prices  and  abundance  of  fish.  There  has  been  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  size  of  the  halibut  catches  for  the  last  few 
months.  Recently  the  largest  black  cod  ever  landed  was  caught  outside 
Prince  Rupert.  It  has  been  bought  by  a  prominent  merchant  of  that 
city,  and  when  cured  will  be  auctioned  and. the  proceeds  presented  to  the 
Red  Cross  Fund. 

A  large  fish  cannery  has  been  established  on  the  west  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island.  The  canning  of  herring  has  been  carried  on  ex- 
tensively at  this  factory,  the  fish  being  put  upon  the  market  in  a  variety 
of  forms  and  in  the  fresh  state.  Recently  a  shipment  of  some  2,000 
cases  was  made  to  Vancouver,  and  additional  large  shipments  will  be 
made  immediately. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  is  preparing  plans  for  the 
encouragement  of  sheep-raising  and  the  wool  industry.  It  is  estimated 
that  from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  wool  will  be  handled 
co-operatively,  and  the  Winter  Fair  Building  at  Guelph  has  been  secured 
for  the  collection  of  the  clip.  The  Live  Stock  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  Ottawa,  will  supply  experts  for  grading  and  classi- 
fying the  wool  before  it  is  sold.  In  order  that  farmers  may  receive  the 
best  information  upon  the  curing,  grading  and  selling  of  their  consign- 
ments, the  district  representative  of  the  Department  has  attended 
conferences  with  the  parties  concerned  at  Ottawa,  Guelph  and  elsewhere. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Census  and  Statistics  Office,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  reports  on  the  values  of  farm  land,  of  farm  help  and  of  farm  live 
stock  in  1916,  as  returned  by  crop  correspondents  at  the  end  of  January. 
For  the  whole  of  Canada,  the  average  value  of  land  held  for  agricultural 
purposes,  whether  improved  or  unimproved,  and  including  the  value  of 
dwelling  houses,  stables  and  other  farm  buildings,  was  approximately 
$41  per  acre  in  1916  as  compared  with  $40  per  acre  in  1915.  The 
average  wages  paid  for  farm  help  during  1916  reached  a  higher  level  than 
in  any  previous  year.  The  average  value  of  milch  cows,  other  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  show  a  substantial  increase,  and  return  values  that  are 
higher  than  any  year  since  these  records  have  been  kept.  Horses  have 
not  increased  in  value  and  are  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Using  the 
number  of  live  stock  as  estimated  last  June,  and  the  average  values  now 
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returned,  the  total  value  of  the  farm  animals  of  Canada  may  be  estimated 
at  1798,544,000  as  compared  with  $746,246,000  in  1915. 

The  Fort  William  Grain  Company,  Fort  William,  Ontario,  has 
purchased  a  local  factory  building  which  is  to  be  converted  into  a  plant 
for  the  production  of  grain-screening  products.  Heretofore  there  has 
been  practically  no  market  in  Canada  for  the  residue  from  the  cleaning 
machinery  of  the  grain  elevators.  The  output  of  the  elevators  of  this 
district  has  been  purchased  by  American  firms  and  shipped  to  Duluth 
and  Minneapolis,  with  some  shipments  to  Buffalo  and  New  York  City. 
This  material  is  used  as  the  principal  element  in  certain  kinds  of  cattle 
food.  The  screenings  are  usually  sold  at  a  stated  price  per  ton  without 
regard  to  grade,  prices  being  f.o.b.  cars  at  the  elevator  shipping  point. 
They  consist  largely  of  wheat  screenings,  although  mixtures  of  oats,  rye 
and  other  grains  are  noticed.  Grades  run  from  mere  elevator  grain  dust, 
valued  at  $6  per  ton,  to  high-grade  "scalpings"  (practically  no-grade 
grain),  valued  as  high  as  $40  per  ton.  Prices  for  all  grades  thus  far  this 
season  have  averaged  about  $8.50  per  ton,  with  a  tendency  towards  lower 
prices  during  the  autumn  months. 

The  story  of  paying  for  their  land  out  of  one  year's  crop  is  fully 
authenticated  by  many  farmers  in  Western  Canada.  And  now  the 
farmer  is  going  more  extensively  into  stock  raising ;  for  all  authorities 
agree  that  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  a  demand  for  live  stock  such  as  will 
tax  even  the  vast  resources  of  Western  Canada.  They  are  going  into 
stock  raising  because  of  the  adaptability  of  the  country  to  provide  food 
and  fodder  without  feeding  grain,  if  necessary.  The  Holden  district,  on 
the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  does  not  appear  to  the  ordinary 
observer  to  be  any  better  than  many  other  districts  along  that  line,  and 
probably  it  is  not.  Here  John  Larcom,  a  settler,  purchased  in  1915 
160  acres  of  raw  prairie  land.  He  broke  and  seeded  53  acres.  His  crop 
turned  out  well,  and  he  sold  the  greater  portion  of  it  for  $2,970.  His 
land  cost  $16.50  per  acre,  or  $2,640,  so  that  the  crop  from  the  53  acres 
paid  for  the  land  and  left  a  balance  of  over  $300,  which,  with  part  of  the 
crop  left  over,  would  pay  for  the  cost  of  operation.  This  is  not  an  unusual 
case,  hundreds  of  other  farmers  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  having  been 
able  to  do  the  same.  Sales  of  lands  are  being  reported  from  many  districts 
in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  at  good  prices.  Values  are  yet 
low,  but  after  the  war  no  doubt  they  will  be  considerably  increased.  The 
homesteads  in  the  Park  sections  which  are  to  be  had  free  are  having  the 
attention  of  a  good  class  of  settlers  who  want  to  go  into  mixed  farming. 

The  Manitoba  Free  Press  says,  "  The  lure  of  the  golden  grain  fields 
of  Western  Canada  with  their  yields  selling  at  $2  a  bushel,  has  already 
attracted  more  than  2,000  American  settlers  to  the  prairie  provinces  since 
January  1st,  1917.  The  figures  show  the  enormous  increase  of  1,471  over 
the  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  from  "  across  the  line  *'  during  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year.  This  unprecedented  influx  consists 
mainly  of  farmers  who  have  brought  with  them  cash  and  effects  to  tne 
value   of   nearly  £80,000,  according  to  a  table  of  comparative  figures 
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received  from  the  immigration  authorities.  Representatives  from  Ottawa 
have  visited  Winnipeg  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  with  immigration 
authorities  and  railway  officials  for  cheaper  rates  for  settlers  with  the  idea 
of  encouraging  the  inpouring  of  agriculturists." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Credits  Act,  passed  by  the 
British  Columbian  Legislature  in  1915,  a  commission  was  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  lending  money  to  the  farmers  of  the  province.  This  board 
made  the  first  loans  on  August  1st,  1916.  On  the  first  day  nineteen 
advances  were  obtained  by  farmers,  aggregating  £5,000.  The  amounts 
included  :  one  of  £50,  one  of  £60,  four  of  £100,  five  of  £200,  one  of  £250, 
two  of  £300,  two  of  £400,  one  of  £500,  one  of  £600,  and  one  of  £800. 
About  630  applications  for  loan  have  been  received  from  farmers  in  all 
sections  of  the  province.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  deal  as  yet 
only  with  applications  for  moderate  amounts.  The  applications  already 
in  total  £250,000.  The  money  will  be  advanced  to  farmers  at  a  rate  of 
not  more  than  6 \  per  cent.,  a  most  favourable  rate  under  existing  financial 
conditions. 

Sheep  worrying  is  becoming  common  in  Canada  where  this  branch  of 
farming  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular.  Consequently  Manitoba  is 
about  to  have  its  first  Act  for  the  protection  of  sheep.  The  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  Legislature  has  agreed  to  report  the  Bill,  which  makes 
stringent  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  animals.  Dogs  are  recog- 
nised as  great  disturbers  of  sheep  flocks,  and  the  Bill  has  stringent 
provisions  to  safeguard  owners  of  sheep  from  depredations  of  these.  The 
owners  of  the  latter  have  to  pay  the  damages,  the  costs,  etc.,  and  the 
Bill  gives  any  person  the  right  to  kill  any  dog  which  he  finds  straying 
between  sunrise  and  sunset  on  any  farm  where  sheep  are  kept.  The 
Bill  is  copied  largely  from  the  Ontario  Act,  where  sheep  have  long  been 
closely  guarded  by  legislation,  and  where  a  flourishing  sheep  industry  has 
been  built  up. 

Extension  work  through  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  Home  Economic 
Societies  and  Agricultural  Societies  connected  with  the  Winnipeg  Agri- 
cultural College,  is  to  be  developed  this  year.  Sub-heads  of  associations 
and  clubs  will  be  appointed,  and  the  various  organisations,  now  numbering 
13,000  members,  will  be  increased  up  to  20,000  if  possible.  Each  boy 
and  girl  will  be  required  to  cultivate  an  area  of  potatoes  and  to  learn 
something  of  home  gardening,  hog  and  poultry  raising,  wood  work  and 
plant  selection.  By  these  means  the  department  hopes  to  increase  pro- 
duction as  well  as  to  improve  the  educational  system. 

Calgary  has  also  decided  to  arouse  interest  in  the  art  of  gardening 
among  the  school  children  of  the  city,  and  has  decided  to  send  a  speaker 
to  every  school  this  spring  to  address  the  children  on  the  great  benefits 
of  growing  vegetables  and  flowers  at  home  or  on  adjoining  lots.  The 
Vacant  Lots  Garden  Club  is  also  arranging  to  give  special  prizes  to  boys 
and  girls  who  keep  the  best  gardens  and  produce  the  best  results.  The 
children's  gardens  will  be  visited  during  the  summer  by  members  of  the 
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club,  who  will  advise  them  how  to  cultivate  and  generally  assist  in  the 
movement.  The  children  are  to  be  encouraged  to  make  entries  at  the 
annual  show,  and  if  there  are  enough  they  will  be  given  a  section  of 
their  own. 

The  establishment  of  a  large  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  beet  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  Manitoba,  is  under  consideration. 
The  Dominion  Government  has  already  made  practical  tests  and  analyses 
of  beets  grown  at  Brandon,  Winnipeg,  Dauphin,  Morden  and  Stony 
Mountain.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beet  in 
Ontario  profits  have  been  good.  There  is  no  crop  which,  provided  it  is 
properly  handled,  will  prove  more  profitable  to  the  farming  community. 
The  sugar  beet  differs  from  grains,  which  take  much  from  the  soil.  It  is 
a  good  sign  that  this  industry  is  spreading  in  Canada.  Canada  has  been 
importing  from  £2,400,000  to  £3,000,000  worth  of  sugar  which  can  be 
easily  produced  there.  Beet  sugar  growing  and  dairy  farming  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  establishing  of  the  industry  in  Manitoba  would  mean  the 
development  also  of  the  dairy  business. 

The  development  of  banking  and  the  spread  of  branches  of  banking 
concerns  may  be  accepted  as  a  reliable  indication  of  the  development  in 
general  of  the  country  for  which  they  cater,  and  in  this  respect  figures  for 
Western  Canada  are  remarkable.  In  the  year  1900  there  were  131 
branches  of  Chartered  Banks  in  Western  Canada,  to-day  there  are  1,040. 
Of  these  the  Union  Bank,  which  had  26  in  1900,  has  now  204.  The 
Imperial  Bank  from  10  branches  has  now  45,  the  Bank  of  Montreal  which 
also  had  10  has  53,  and  the  Merchants  Bank  which  in  1900  was  repre- 
sented in  Western  Canada  by  9  branches,  is  now  doing  business  in  91. 

The  Canadian  ice-breaker,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £200,000,  and 
purchased  last  year  by  the  Russian  Government  for  service  in  the  White 
Sea,  has  been  doing  good  work  since  it  arrived  at  its  destination.  The 
vessel,  which  was  launched  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  last  summer  and 
named  the  J.  D.  Hazen,  is  now  known  as  the  Mikula.  She  was  built  at 
the  Canadian  Vickers  plant  in  Montreal,  and  is  the  finest  ice-breaker  in 
the  world.  She  is  the  third  of  such  vessels  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Dominion,  the  Earl  Grey  and  the  Minto  having  done  splendid  work 
during  the  past  two  years  in  keeping  the  Russian  winter  port  of  Arch- 
angel open  for  the  supply  of  stores,  etc.,  for  the  Russian  troops. 

Sir  William  Mackenzie,  President  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  states  that  it  is  intended  to  continue  the  extension  of  a  number 
of  lines  this  year.  Other  railways  are  considering  similar  work,  while 
work  on  the  Greater  Winnipeg  Water  District,  directly  tributary  to 
Winnipeg,  is  to  be  pushed  on  at  double  the  speed  maintained  last  year. 
This  will  mean  that  an  average  of  at  least  2,500  men  must  be  constantly 
employed  on  the  work.  New  contracts  for  additional  work  on  the 
aqueduct  scheme,  also  being  arranged,  will  add  to  the  development  work 
being  done  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Winnipeg. 

Speaking  to  the  members  of  the  legislature  at  Edmonton  (Alberta) 
at   a   private   conference,    Mr.   Bennett,   Canadian    Director-General    of 
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National  Service,  made  an  urgent  appeal  for  the  cultivation  of  every 
available  acre  in  Western  Canada  for  the  production  of  foodstuffs  this 
year.  Seed,  he  said,  would  be  provided  where  necessary,  the  banks 
having  agreed  to  co-operate ;  and  the  necessary  number  of  men  to  help 
would  be  secured.  Premier  Sifton  endorsed  what  Mr.  Bennett  had  said 
relative  to  production.  "  Every  member  of  the  legislature,"  he  added, 
'  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  his  best."  A  correspondent  writing  from 
Calgary,  says  :  "  We  are  all  now  making  every  preparation  so  that  every 
available  acre  of  land  may  be  seeded  this  spring.  Farmers  have  been 
receiving  splendid  prices,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  receive  good 
prices,  and  this  fact  in  itself  is  stimulating  production. 

According  to  official  figures,  the  area  planted  to  potatoes  in  Canada 
in  1916  was  449,000  acres,  or  30,000  acres  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  Last  year's  average  yield  per  acre  was  136*21  bushels,  as  compared 
with  130-85  in  1915.  The  total  yield  in  1916  was  61,229,000  bushels, 
and  in  1915,  62,605,000  bushels.  During  last  year  Canadian  potato 
exports  were  valued  at  £284,903.     In  1915  their  value  was  £101,260. 

A  branch  of  the  Canadian  Division  of  the  Aerial  League  of  the 
British  Empire  has  been  organised  at  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  promote  the  organisation  of  an 
aeroplane  company,  which  will  manufacture  machines  and  conduct  an 
aerial  service  between  the  island  and  the  mainland.  It  is  contended  that 
this  is  the  only  way  at  present  of  solving  the  problem  of  continuous 
communication  all  the  year  round  between  the  island  and  the  mainland. 

"Unexplored  Canada"  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  a  member  of 
the  Survey  Department  at  Ottawa  in  the  Geographical  Journal.  "  I  find 
in  Western  Canada,"  he  says,  "  areas  aggregating  642,000  square  miles  in 
extent,  which  must  still  be  considered  as  unexplored,  and  in  Northern 
Quebec  about  259,000  square  miles  more,  making  an  aggregate  of  901,000 
square  miles.  This  does  not  include  areas  under  4,000  square  miles  in 
extent.  East  of  Reindeer  Lake  and  Kasan  River,  in  Manitoba,  and  the 
North-west  Territories,  there  are  73,000  square  miles  of  unexplored 
country.  On  the  peninsula  between  Ungova  and  Hudson  Bay,  Quebec, 
there  is  a  still  more  extensive  area  of  75,000  square  miles." 

Other  tracts  which  invite  the  explorer  are  south  and  east  of  Back 
River,  North-west  Territory,  72,000  square  miles;  north  of  Eastern  River, 
Quebec,  6,500  square  miles  ;  north-west  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  North-west 
Territory,  61,000  square  miles;  north  of  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Back 
River,  North-west  Territory,  61,000  square  miles  ;  east  and  south  of 
Kaniapiskaw  River,  Quebec,  54,000  square  miles.  Twenty-eight  per  cent, 
of  continental  Canada  is  still  unexplored.  In  the  basin  of  the  Mackenzie 
River  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  areas  of  possible  oil-bearing 
country  yet  unexplored  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Indians  have  reported 
lakes  in  Yukon  sixty  and  seventy  miles  long,  which  no  white  man  has 
ever  seen ;  of  the  Mackenzie  Mountains  even  the  Indian  knows  nothing, 
and  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  mystery  of  Northern  Canada  is 
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solved  for  the  purpose  of  the  cartographer.  Fortunes  await  the  prospector  ; 
for  the  hunter  there  is  an  abundance  of  game  and  fish,  and  innumerable 
virgin  peaks  invite  the  mountain  climber. 

Coal-mining  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important  industry  in  New 
Brunswick.  The  output  last  year  shows  an  increase  of  about  12 J  per 
cent.  During  the  year  royalty  has  been  paid  on  118,953  tons  as  com- 
pared with  96,577  during  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  former  amount 
5,263  tons  came  from  Beersville,  Kent  County.  The  most  prolific  coal 
section  in  the  Province  is  at  Grand  Lake.  Gypsum-mining  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  decline  in  building  operations  and  by  scarcity  of 
tonnage.  About  72,000  tons  of  gypsum  rock  were  quarried  at  Hillsboro'. 
Of  this  quantity  52,000  tons  were  exported  to  the  United  States  in  a 
crude  state.  Sales  of  the  product  have  also  been  made  in  South  Africa, 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  but  freight  accommodation  has  been  so 
limited  that  all  orders  could  not  be  filled.  Oil  and  natural  gas  develop- 
ment is  progressing  in  the  Albert  fields.  Twenty-two  wells  are  now  in 
active  operation.  Wad  or  bog  manganese  to  the  extent  of  about  150  tons 
was  mined  in  the  past  year  at  Adamsville,  Kent  County.  A  promising 
tungsten  deposit  is  being  developed  on  the  South-west  Miramichi  River, 
14  miles  from  the  Trans-continental  Railway.  Some  3,000  tons  have 
been  taken  out  for  experimental  purposes.  The  antimony  mine  near  Lake 
George,  York  County,  re-opened  a  few  months  ago,  is  turning  out  a  fine 
quality  of  ore. 

During  recent  years  Manitoba  has  shared  largely  in  the  rapid  progress 
in  settlement  made  by  Canada  in  general.  Long  regarded,  along  with 
the  other  Western  Provinces,  as  fitted  for  little  but  the  production  of 
furs  and  game,  Manitoba  received  little  settlement  until  the  "  purchase  h 
of  "  Rupert's  Land"  by  the  Dominion  Government  in  1870.  Even  then 
settlers  arrived  in  comparatively  small  numbers  for  many  years.  From 
1871  to  1881  there  was  an  increase  in  the  population  of  37,032,  and 
during  the  next  ten  years  it  had  increased  to  152,506.  In  1901  the 
province  had  255,211  inhabitants,  which  number  had  by  1911  increased 
to  455,614,  and  in  1913  was  estimated  at  500,000.  Since  the  true 
agricultural  value  of  South-Eastern  Manitoba  had  then  been  reported 
on  in  only  a  general  way,  the  Canadian  Government  decided  to  make  a 
survey  to  determine  the  soil  and  timber  conditions  existing  there,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  determine  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  district. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  it  was  discovered  that  South-Eastern 
Manitoba  has  not  the  outstanding  features  peculiar  to  any  of  the 
recognised  "plant"  regions.  It  is  on  the  boundary  of  three  regions, 
viz.,  "The  Southern  Forest,"  the  "Northern  Forest"  and  the  "Mixed 
Prairie  and  Woodland."  The  species  of  tree  in  that  part  of  the  province 
are  black  spruce,  tamarack,  jack  pine,  poplar,  paper  birch,  white  cedar, 
white  spruce,  black  ash,  balsam  poplar,  balsam  fir,  American  elm,  scrub 
oak,  Manitoba  maple,  red  pine  and  white  pine.  The  climate  is  well 
suited  to  the  growth  of  all  cultivated  plants  common  to  Canada,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  larger  fruits,  such  as  apples.  One 
characteristic  of  the  climate  which  is  exceedingly  favourable  to  growth 
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conditions  is  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  precipitation  takes  place  during 
the  six  months  from  April  to  September.  Southern  Manitoba  has  thus 
much  with  which  to  attract  the  settler,  and  the  results  which  these  have 
achieved  have  justified  expectations. 

Some  further  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
industry  is  furnished  by  the  developments  taking  place  in  connection  with 
a  new  company  operating  from  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  whose  large  new 
plant  is  nearing  completion.  This  company  controls  2,000  square  miles  of 
centrally  located  spruce  limits  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  These  are  easy 
of  access,  which  is  always  an  important  factor  in  the  economical  manufac- 
ture of  paper.  The  output  at  present  stands  at  one  hundred  tons  per  day 
of  groundwood. 

SOUTH    AFRICA 

pT  The  present  wheat  harvest  in  the  Western  Province  of  the  Cape  is 
expected  to  yield  from  850,000  to  900,000  bags,  while  some  experts  have 
placed  the  figure  at  1,000,000  bags.  The  last  crop  was  estimated  at 
700,000  bags. 

Recently  a  lucky  digger  at  Droogveld,  South  Africa,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Craig,  found  a  diamond  weighing  just  over  100  carats,  which  realised 
£1,725.  During  the  same  week  nine  other  diggers  on  the  Vaal  River 
Estate  each  found  parcels  of  diamonds  worth  over  £100  per  parcel.  The 
export  duty  on  diamonds  is  bringing  in  a  steady  yield  of  £30,000  or  more 
a  month,  and  has  already  exceeded  the  estimate  for  the  year  by  £68,000. 
Income  tax  bids  fair  to  produce  more  than  the  estimate  of  £1,130,000, 
and  on  the  whole  we  may  expect  from  all  sources  of  revenue  other  than 
Customs  a  total  yield  for  the  year  of  about  £12,900,000.  This  is  a 
quarter  of  a  million  better  than  the  original  Budget  forecast.  There 
remains  the  doubtful  factor  of  the  Customs  revenue.  The  yield  from 
this  source  was  estimated  for  the  year  at  £4,790,000,  a  monthly  average 
of  nearly  £400,000.  The  actual  yield  up  to  the  end  of  December  was 
£4,017,000,  a  monthly  average  of  £446,333.  In  December,  however, 
the  yield  fell  to  £385,700,  and  the  receipts  for  the  remaining  months  of 
the  year  were  wholly  dependent  upon  the  freight  available  for  our 
imports. 

The  value  of  the  output  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal  during  1916  has 
been  declared  at  £39,484,700.  This  constitutes  an  increase  of  £857,508 
on  the  output  for  1915,  and  is  the  highest  year's  return  in  the  history  of 
the  Transvaal.  The  previous  record  was  the  1912  production.  This 
has  been  exceeded  in  1916  by  over  three-quarters  of  a  million.  The  1916 
figures  represent  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  world's  output.  South 
Africa  has  now,  since  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  that  country,  con- 
tributed 515  millions  sterling  to  the  world's  gold  supplies. 

The  second  annual  Poultry  Conference  was  held  recently  at  Elsen- 
burg  Agricultural  College,  South  Africa,  over  300  persons  being  present. 
Dr.  Perold,  Principal  of  the  College,  in  the  course  of  his  opening  address, 
dwelt  on  the  big  advance  made  in  the  poultry  industry.  Though  all 
the  figures  were  not  yet  received,  eggs  to  the  value  of  fifty  to  sixty 
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thousand  sterling  had  been  exported  during  the  past  year.  Whereas  in 
1913  we  imported  £69,000  worth  more  than  we  exported,  the  value  of 
exports  in  1916  was  £40,000  more  than  the  imports,  bettering  our 
position  as  regards  poultry  products  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  thousand 
in  three  years.  The  Government  were,  he  said,  drafting  regulations  for 
dealing  with  the  exportation  of  eggs  and  table  poultry,  and  he  foreshadowed 
the  appointment  of  an  officer  for  testing  and  grading  eggs  for  export. 
The  conference  decided  to  ask  the  Government  to  put  a  heavy  duty  on 
liquid  eggs,  and  one  of  the  Government  experts  suggested  legislation  for 
the  compulsory  inspection  of  export  eggs. 

A  well-known  expert  on  the  Argentine  meat  export  trade  has  sent 
a  letter  to  Sir  Owen  Philipps  on  the  question  of  the  future  development 
of  the  South  African  meat  industry.  He  writes  in  optimistic  vein  on 
the  possibilities  of  expansion,  and  says  it  has  been  proved  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  Union  is  capable  of  producing  live  stock  to  compete  success- 
fully with  meat  from  elsewhere.  He  points  out  the  advantages  of 
chilled  over  frozen  meat,  but  says  high-grade  animals  alone  are  suitable 
to  the  former  treatment.  He  states  that  slaughter  houses  and  chilling 
factories  situated  at  the  port  alongside  the  quays  are  preferable  to 
inland  treatment,  and  recommends  the  provision  of  special  railway 
cattle  trucks. 

The  National  Bank  op  South  Africa,  Ltd. 
The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  will  be  held  in  the 
Board  Room  of  the  Bank  Buildings,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  on  Friday, 
the  22nd  June,  1917,  at  12  o'clock  noon;  (1)  To  receive  and  consider 
the  balance  sheet  of  the  bank's  operations  for  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1917;  (2)  To  receive  the  report  of  the  directors  and  auditors;  (3)  To 
elect  three  directors  in  place  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  Crawford,  the  Hon. 
A.  Oliff,  and  J.  Ellis  Brown,  Esq.,  who  retire  in  terms  of  the  trust  deed, 
but  are  eligible  and  offer  themselves  for  re-election;  (4)  (a)  To  fix  the 
remuneration  of  the  auditors  for  the  past  audit;  and  (b)  To  appoint 
auditors  for  the  ensuing  year.  Robert  Baikie,  Esq.,  I. A.,  and  John 
Dougall,  Esq.,  I. A.,  the  present  auditors,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 
(5)  For  the  transaction  of  general  business.  The  head  office  (South 
Africa)  and  the  London  share  transfer  registers  of  the  bank  will  be 
closed  from  the  16th  to  the  23rd  June  inclusive,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
meeting  and  for  any  dividend  that  may  be  declared  thereat.  Holders  of 
share  warrants  to  bearer  are  entitled  to  vote  by  proxy,  and  shareholders 
desiring  to  be  present  or  represented  at  the  meeting  must  deposit  their 
share  warrants  at  the  head  office  of  the  bank  in  Pretoria  at  least  three 
days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting ;  at  any  of  the  branches  of  the 
bank  in  South  Africa  at  least  eight  days  before  the  meeting ;  or  at  the 
London  office  of  the  bank,  Circus  Place,  London  Wall,  E.C.,  the  Credit 
Mobilier  Francais,  30,  and  32,  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris,  the  Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging,  Amsterdam,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  meeting. 
The  instrument  appointing  a  proxy  must  be  deposited  at  the  office  in 
Pretoria  not  less  than  forty-eight  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  the 
meeting  at  which  the  person  named  in  such  instrument  proposes  to  vote. 
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COLONIES   AND    PROTECTORATES 

The  Annual  Report  made  by  the  Government  of  St.  Lucien  to  the 
Colonial  Office  for  1915-16  shows  some  interesting  figures  in  connection 
with  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada.  The  following  table  gives 
the  imports  under  the  general  and  preferential  tariffs  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  British  Possessions,  with  the  loss 
of  revenue  under  the  preferential  tariff : — 


Under 
General 
Tariff. 

Under 

Preferential 

Tariff. 

Loss  of  Revenue 
Total.         I  under  Preferential 
Tariff. 

! 

United  Kingdom    . 

Canada    

Newfoundland  .     .     . 
British  Possessions 

£ 

66,482 

1,566 

243 

2,633 

£ 

6,244 

18,919 

2,846 

1,941 

£                               £ 

72,726     ■■              155 

20,485                   470 

3,089     1                38 

4,574     ^                29 

£70,924 

£29,950 

£100,874 

£692 

The  preferential  agreement  was  extended  to  British  Possessions, 
parties  to  the  agreement,  in  December,  1914.  The  loss  of  revenue  for 
the  year  was  £692,  as  against  £711  in  1914.  Of  the  total  imports  of 
flour  in  1915,  amounting  to  £17,191,  Canada  is  credited  with  £8,585 
against  £8,097  in  1914.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  importations  of 
flour  from  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  in  1915  were  about 
equal,  showing  a  development  of  trade  in  favour  of  Canada,  which  in 
1914  supplied  two-fifths  of  the  total  against  three- fifths  by  the  United 
States. 

The  breeding  of  a  straight-backed  species  of  cattle  commonly  known 
as  "  Dagomba,"  and  somewhat  resembling  small  Jersey,  is  carried  on 
throughout  the  Northern  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast  Protectorate,  but 
under  the  most  primitive  conditions,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  improve 
the  breed  by  selection.  Periodical  outbreaks  of  anthrax  and  pleuro- 
pneumonia decimate  the  herds,  as  no  steps  are  taken  to  isolate  the 
infected  beasts.  The  beef  of  the  "  Dagomba "  cattle  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  humped  "  Moshi "  variety,  but  no  venture  has  been  undertaken  on 
a  large  scale  to  compete  with  the  French  moshi  cattle  traders  in  the 
Coomassie  market,  although  such  Dagomba  cattle  as  have  been  sold 
there  realised  excellent  prices.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  persuade 
the  natives  to  take  their  cattle  to  Coomassie,  but  until  a  European 
veterinary  officer  in  permanent  residence  in  the  country  has  gained  the 
confi  dence  of  the  natives  and  has  inculcated  on  them  practical  methods  of 
improving  the  breed  and  of  warding  off  infectious  diseases,  little  can  be 
done.  An  occasional  tour  through  the  country  by  a  veterinary  officer — 
European  or  native — is  of  little  or  no  use  and  has  no  beneficial  results, 
as  the  native  is  extremely  suspicious  of  these  infrequent  visits,  which  he 
associates  with  some  future  form  of  taxation,  with  the  result  that  he 
will,  if  possible,  hide  his  cattle  from  the  inspecting  officer.  Oxen  are  not 
made  use  of  for  ploughing,  the  hoe  being  the  only  implement  employed 
in  tilling  the  land.     Wire-haired  sheep  and  goats  are  bred  everywhere, 
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and  large  flocks  of  guinea-fowl,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  their  wild 
relatives,  run  free  through  most  villages.  Fowls  are  also  reared  and 
carried  south  in  considerable  quantities  for  sale. 

The  principal  crops  for  export  in  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate  are 
cotton,  tobacco,  tea,  chillies,  groundnuts,  maize  and  rubber.  The  total 
acreage  under  European  cultivation  in  1915-16  amounted  to  51,208  as 
against  45,479  in  the  previous  year.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  there 
was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  production  of  native-grown  cotton,  815  tons 
of  seed  cotton  being  gathered  against  867  tons  in  the  preceding  year,  a 
decrease  in  lint  of  78  bales  of  400  lbs.  each.  The  largest  crops  were 
produced  in  the  Lower  Shire,  Upper  Shire,  and  Mlanje  districts;  the 
Ruo  and  West  Shire  crops  proved  a  failure  through  drought.  Owing  to 
the  war  and  heavy  freight  rates  amounting  to  £14  15s.  2d.  per  ton  on 
tobacco,  local  buyers,  including  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company,  found  it 
impossible  to  purchase  the  crop  to  the  same  extent  and  at  the  same  rates 
during  1915-16  as  in  former  years,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
crop  for  a  time  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local  planters.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  prohibitions  on  imports  of  tobacco  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  America  and  improved  facilities  for  the  export 
of  this  commodity  from  Beira,  the  local  industry  revived  and  a  great 
part  of  the  crop  was  sold  at  satisfactory  prices  in  the  home  markets. 
The  export  amounted  to  3,706,203  lbs.,  valued  locally  at  £92,655,  an 
increase  of  397,255  lbs.  in  weight  and  £9,921  in  value  over  the  figures 
for  the  preceding  year. 

The  export  of  tea  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  288,341  lbs., 
compared  with  166,248  lbs.  in  the  previous  year,  the  local  value  being 
£8,585,  an  increase  of  £4,429.  The  acreage  increased  from  3,303  to 
4,141  acres.  Taking  into  consideration  the  greatly  increased  local 
consumption  of  Nyasaland  tea,  owing  to  the  presence  of  troops  from 
South  Africa,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  output  of  tea  from  local  plantations 
was  practically  doubled  in  1915-16.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  was  sold  on 
the  London  market  at  from  8d.  to  Is.  per  lb.,  a  very  satisfactory  price 
when  the  comparatively  low  cost  of  production  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  acreage  under  cultivation  of  chillies  and  capsicums  was  357 
against  43  the  year  before,  and  a  correspondingly  larger  crop  was 
harvested  and  exported.  Groundnuts,  in  common  with  all  oil  seeds, 
have  fetched  satisfactory  prices  on  the  home  market,  £20  a  ton  having 
been  paid  for  some  consignments.  The  local  demand  for  maize  for  native 
troops  has  been  exceptional,  and  a  considerable  quantity  has  been 
exported,  mainly  to  Portugal  and  Portuguese  East  Africa.  The  output 
of  wild  rubber  has  decreased  steadily  until  it  is  now  a  negligible  com- 
modity. Cultivated  rubber,  on  the  other  hand,  is  shown  to  be  on  the 
increase,  6,766  acres  being  under  cultivation  during  the  year  as  compared 
with  5,936  in  the  previous  year. 

OVEBSEA   CORRESPONDENTS. 
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OVERSEA    MOVEMENTS 


PATRIOTIC    EFFORTS 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  response  of  the  Chiefs  and  people  to 
an  invitation  to  contribute  to  the  Gold  Coast  Imperial  War  Fund  was 
spontaneous.  Remitting  a  sum  of  .£1,826  collected  in  the  Protectorate, 
the  Chief  Commissioner  writes :  "  Although  the  aggregate  sum  may 
appear  to  be  small  as  compared  to  those  collected  in  the  Colony  and 
Ashanti,  it  represents  a  remarkable  demonstration  by  the  natives  of  this 
Protectorate  of  their  loyalty  to  the  Government,  and  of  their  wish  to 
identify  themselves  with  a  movement  that  originated  among  the  Coast 
Natives."  Personal  contributions  represented  anything  from  a  sum  of 
£20  by  the  "  Na  "  of  Mamprussi  to  a  cow,  sheep,  fowl,  or  even  a  handful 
of  cowries  subscribed  to  the  Fund  by  every  class  of  native,  none  of  whom 
could  be  described  as  well-off. 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Canada  has  given  approximately 
eight  shillings  to  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund.  The  £2,600,000  which 
the  people  of  the  Dominion  were  asked  to  give  this  year  has  been  more 
than  subscribed.  In  pledges  alone  the  fund  so  far  has  obtained  £2,700,000, 
and  therefore  has  now  sufficient  income  for  the  next  twelve  months. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  is  again  manifested  in  the  decision  of  the 
owners  of  the  Newfoundland  Sealing  Fleet — which  will  shortly  be  setting 
out — to  employ  no  unmarried  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  who 
have  not  offered  their  services  to  the  country,  unless  they  can  prove  that 
they  are  medically  unfit  or  remain  at  home  in  order  to  permit  other 
members  of  the  family  to  go  to  the  front.  The  decision  is  a  popular  one, 
and  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 

Speaking  at  Ottawa  of  the  orthopaedic  work  of  the  Canadian  Hospitals 
Commission,  Dr.  Thompson  said  that  returned  soldiers  requiring  new 
limbs  are  treated  in  the  hospital  which  has  been  established  for  that 
purpose  at  Toronto.  He  intimated  that  additional  hospitals  of  this  class 
are  to  be  opened  at  Winnipeg  and  Montreal.  The  Commission,  he  said, 
has  its  own  limb  factory,  and  he  considered  that  men  might  be  fitted  to 
follow  almost  any  vocation  in  life.  Limb-making  is  now  in  a  very  highly 
developed  stage,  and  the  case  was  cited  of  a  man  who  had  lost  both  legs 
below  the  knee,  but  who  is  now  able  to  follow  almost  any  calling. 

The  work  that  the  women  of  Canada  are  doing  to  win  the  war  is 
about  to  be  recognised  through  the  vehicle  of  the  cinematograph.     The 
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Toronto  Municipal  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire  is  pro- 
ducing a  moving  picture  which  will  be  called  "What  a  Woman  Can 
Do."  The  story  deals  with  a  woman  who  leaves  a  life  of  ease  and 
tackles  the  toughest  jobs  that  can  be  given  to  her.  She  gains  converts 
to  labour  from  the  women,  and  makes  recruits  of  the  men.  In  addition 
to  the  realistic  fictional  parts,  there  will  be  many  views  of  women  engaged 
in  the  making  of  munitions  and  other  patriotic  work  in  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Hamilton  and  Ottawa. 

The  sale  of  War  Savings  Certificates  in  Canada  in  small  denomina- 
tions in  three  weeks  realised,  for  the  Dominion  Treasury,  considerably 
more  than  a  million  dollars.  Large  employers  of  labour  and  manu- 
facturers are  co-operating  with  Sir  Thomas  White,  the  Finance  Minister, 
in  the  movement  for  greater  national  saving.  They  are  encouraging 
their  employees  to  save  and  to  invest  in  War  Savings  Certificates,  and 
so  aid  their  country  in  carrying  out  its  part  in  the  war.  Some  firms 
have  decided  to  pay  their  bonuses  in  War  Savings  Certificates  instead  of 
in  cash.  Others  have  arranged  to  act  as  bankers  for  employees  who 
wish  to  put  by  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  certificates.  In  other 
places  of  business,  again,  groups  of  employees  have  adopted  a  system 
whereby  each  shares  the  cost  of  buying  a  war  certificate  per  week  and 
each  in  turn  receives  the  certificate. 

The  City  of  Montreal  and  the  adjoining  towns  of  Westmount, 
Maisonneuve  and  Outremont  will  next  summer  be  veritable  gardens  if 
the  efforts  of  the  Khaki  League  and  the  personnel  of  the  Macdonald 
Agricultural  College  are  crowned  with  the  success  they  deserve.  It  is 
really  a  movement  for  the  "  return  to  the  soil."  In  order  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  at  the  present  time,  and  to  benefit  the  families  of  soldiers 
who  are  fighting  and  those  who  have  made  the  great  sacrifice,  it  has 
been  decided  to  obtain  permission  from  the  various  municipalities  to 
cultivate  the  Corporations'  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns. 
It  is  proposed  to  start  training  the  families  of  those  left  at  home  in  the 
principles  of  agricultural  art  in  order  that  they  may  make  a  satisfactory 
and  rapid  success  on  the  soil  which  both  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments  intend  to  place  at  their  disposal  after  the  War. 

Owing  to  enlistment  for  overseas  service  and  to  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  there  is  at  the  present  time  a 
great  scarcity  of  farm  labourers  in  Canada.  The  Dominion  Government, 
realising  this,  has  passed  an  Order-in-Council  which  it  is  hoped  will  tend 
to  increase  the  number  in  Canada  willing  to  accept  farm  work  and  draw 
from  elsewhere  further  numbers  of  the  same  class.  By  the  provisions  of 
this  Order-in-Council  any  person  working  as  a  farm-labourer  in  Canada 
during  the  present  year  is  entitled,  under  certain  conditions,  to  have 
counted  as  residence  on  any  homestead,  pre-emption  or  purchased  home- 
stead for  which  he  may  have  entered,  the  period  during  which  he  was  so 
employed,  and  cultivation  duties  may  be  performed  in  two  years  instead 
of  three  years.  With  the  object  of  securing  as  much  farm  help  as 
possible,  the  widest  publicity  is  being  given  to  the  terms  of  the  Order-in- 
Council. 
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The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  is  credited  with  giving  more 
men  to  the  British  Army  than  any  other  organisation  in  Canada.  Up  to 
January  1st  7,114  employees  of  the  company  had  enlisted.  Of  this 
number  176  have  been  killed  and  415  wounded.  The  police  department 
of  the  railway  has  given  76  constables  to  the  army.  Many  of  these  are 
veterans  who  have  fought  in  other  wars,  the  majority  of  them  having 
passed  through  the  South  African  campaign,  while  others  have  also  seen 
service  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

An  appeal  having  been  sent  out  to  women  students  in  the  Canadian 
Universities  to  help  with  the  crops,  a  number  of  the  lady  students  at 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  have  signified  their  willingness  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  harvesting  the  fruit  in  the  western  part  of  the 
province  during  the  summer  months. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  to  be  made  by  the  Ontario  Government  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  public  appeal  to  secure  for  the 
farming  community  of  that  province  the  labour  necessary  to  enable  the 
farmers  to  respond  satisfactorily  to  the  appeal  for  increased  production. 
During  the  next  few  weeks,  people  of  Ontario,  particularly  the  village, 
town  and  city  dwellers,  will  be  asked  to  help  next  summer  by  going  on 
the  farms  to  work  in  any  spare  time  at  their  disposal.  They  will  be 
asked  to  spend  their  holidays  on  farms  as  a  patriotic  duty,  especially  on 
those  farms  where  the  men  who  formerly  worked  them  are  now  fighting 
in  France.  The  urgency  of  the  call  for  help  makes  the  Appeal  a  com- 
pelling one.  In  addition  to  spending  a  holiday  in  a  healthful  occupation, 
the  man  who  does  the  work  will  be  paid  for  his  labours. 

The  employees  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Gold  Mining  and  Estate 
Company,  Johannesburg,  subscribed  £155  14a.  id.  to  the  war  funds 
during  December,  1916,  making  a  total  of  £4,799  5«.  3d.  since  the  war 
started.  The  amount  has  been  distributed  as  follows :  Governor- 
General's  Fund,  £3,083  2s.  6d. ;  Prince  of  Wales'  Fund,  £1,461  12*.  Id. • 
Belgian  Fund,  £254  10s.  Sd. 

The  S.  A.  Gifts  and  Comforts  Organisation  Committee  have  forwarded 
£500  to  England  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  to  members  of  the 
S.A.  Heavy  Artillery  of  oilskin  overcoats,  such  as  are  issued  by  the 
Admiralty  to  the  men  of  the  Royal  Navy.  These  oilskin  coats  are  a  gift 
from  the  people  of  South  Africa,  through  the  medium  of  the  Comforts 
Organisation. 

The  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  has  outlined  a  plan  whereby  5,000 
employees  of  members  of  the  organisation  will  be  released  from  factories 
and  business  houses  for  farm  work  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  at  mid- 
summer. The  plan  is  to  increase  the  usual  two  weeks'  vacation  to  three 
weeks  for  ail  men  who  are  willing  to  spend  the  time  in  the  harvest  fields, 
and  the  scheme  provides  for  a  uniform  wage  to  4*.  Qd.  per  day.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  promises  that  the  Government  will  assist  in 
every  way  possible  in  the  allotment  and  distribution  of  the  workers, 
Many  other  organisations  have  offered  assistance  along  the  same  lines. 
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II 

NATIVE   BELIEFS  IN  THE  NORTHERN  TERRITORIES 

The  relative  numbers  of  Christians,  Mohammedans  and  Pagans  in  the 
Northern  Territories,  as  shown  in  the  Census  Returns  for  1911,  were: 
Christians,  133;  Mohammedans,  42,598;  Pagans,  319,075.  Moham- 
medanism would  appear  to  make  little,  if  any,  progress  in  the  Dependency, 
and  is,  in  the  case  of  many  of  those  professing  its  tenets,  of  a  debased 
form,  and  more  than  tainted  with  the  prevailing  paganism.  The  bulk  of 
the  Mohammedan  population  is  to  be  found  in  the  Southern  Province. 
Larabanga,  in  the  Bole  District,  is  a  stronghold  of  Mohammedans,  and  it 
is  the  proud  boast  of  the  Chief  and  Imam  that  not  a  single  pagan  resides 
in  the  town.  The  latter  carefully  guards  an  ancient  copy  of  the  Koran, 
bound  in  several  volumes,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  the  property  of 
the  Mohammedan  founder  of  Larabanga,  who  came  from  Mecca,  having 
left  his  Koran  behind.  After  many  days  of  prayer  and  fasting,  the  Koran 
was  miraculously  restored  to  him  at  Larabanga,  and  has  been  reverenced 
by  succeeding  Imams  ever  since.  The  chief  centres  of  Mohammedanism 
are,  in  the  Southern  Province  Tamale  and  its  surrounding  villages,  Salaga, 
Bole,  and  Larabanga ;  in  the  North-Eastern  Province  Gambaga,  Wale- 
Wale  and  Bawku ;  in  the  North-Western  Province  Wa,  Gurupisi,  Uasa, 
and  Wahabu. 

Although  the  pagan  portions  of  the  population  show  no  great  desire, 
as  a  whole,  to  abandon  their  form  of  belief,  they  exhibit  no  sort  of 
resentment  towards  the  members  of  other  denominations.  The  belief  of 
the  heathen  portion  of  the  native  community  is  a  primordial  animism. 
Each  town  or  village  has  its  own  w  fetish,"  which  is  usually  to  be  found 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Chief's  or  Priest's  compound,  and  takes  various 
forms,  such  as  a  conical  pile  of  earth,  or  a  three-pronged  stick,  supporting 
a  pot  in  which  grows  a  shrub,  grass,  or  an  aquatic  plant.  These  represent 
the  "  fetish  "  itself,  which  is  recognised  in  many  forms,  as  of  lightning,  a 
lion,  hawk,  crocodile,  snake,  tortoise,  or  other  animal,  bird  or  reptile. 
Such  "  fetishes  "  guard  and  watch  over  the  general  welfare  of  the  village 
and  its  inhabitants  and  communicate  with  the  latter  through  their  priests. 
When  offended,  these  "  fetishes  "  are  propitiated  by  the  sacrifice  of  sheep 
or  goats,  and  of  black  cats  or  dogs.  Every  family  has  its  own  "fetish," 
usually  a  conical  heap  of  clay  with  a  small  pot  sunk  in  its  apex.  It  is  to 
be  seen  outside  every  compound,  and  is  consulted  on  all  matters  relating 
to  the  welfare  of  the  family.  Sacrifices  are  made  to  it  by  killing  fowls 
over  it,  land  allowing  their  blood  to  run  into  the  pot  and  over  its  support, 
the  birds'  feathers  then  being  stuck  on  before  the  blood  congeals.  The 
"  Lightning  Fetish  "  is  the  most  dreaded,  and  is  universally  invoked  to 
revenge  theft.  No  native  would  dream  of  attempting  to  arrest  a  con- 
flagration caused  by  lightning.  The  veneration  of  ancestors  also  forms 
part  of  the  native  religious  belief,  and  their  shades  are  consulted  through 
the  family  fetish. 

The  relations  between  the  Administration  and  the  Chiefs  and  people 
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continue  to  improve,  and  may  now  be  described  as  cordial.  During  a 
tour  of  inspection  in  the  Zouaragu  District  the  Chief  Commissioner  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  Tong  Hills,  where  the  well-known  "  Fetish,"  supposed 
to  have  been  destroyed  when  the  Hills  were  taken  in  1911,  has  its  home, 
On  investigation  he  found  the  "  Fetish  "  had  been  secretly  revived,  and 
its  malign  influence  was  once  more  at  work  among  the  natives.  After 
effecting  the  arrest  of  the  uPetanaba;;  (owner)  and  "  Tindana  "  (Priest) 
of  the  "  Fetish,"  he  addressed  an  assemblage  of  Chiefs  and  people  from  the 
Districts  surrounding  the  Tong  Hills.  The  Chiefs  admitted  the  revival 
of  the  "  Fetish,"  but  said  that  it  was  as  much  as  their  lives  were  worth  to 
report  it  to  the  Commissioners.  They  admitted  that  the  "  Fetish "  was 
bad  and  exercised  an  evil  influence  on  the  people.  The  Chief  Commis- 
sioner called  upon  native  Chiefs  to  help  to  rid  the  country  of  it.  They 
promised  to  do  so,  and  next  day  the  Chief  Commissioner  rode  into  the 
Hills,  accompanied  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Province  and  District, 
and  followed  by  bands  of  natives,  who,  when  their  first  fears  had  worn  off, 
started  the  systematic  destruction  of  the  "  Grove  "  that  surrounded  the 
big  rock  out-crops  where  the  "  Fetish  "  lived.  An  artificial  cave,  in  which 
the  "  Priest "  concealed  himself  and  voiced  the  "  Fetish,"  was  discovered 
and  destroyed.  Next  day  the  natives  in  largely  increased  numbers 
returned  to  the  Hills  and  completed  the  destruction  of  the  "  Fetish  "  by 
making  an  immense  pyre  of  dry  grass,  and  of  brushwood  and  timber  from 
the  "  Grove,"  round  the  rocks  and  setting  fire  to  it.  The  conflagration 
that  ensued  was  considered  to  have  "  killed  "  the  "  Fetish." 


DooVs  Parliamentary  Companion  for  1917  is  an  invaluable  book  of 
reference.  This  year  owing  to  difficulties  in  publication  its  appearance 
was  somewhat  delayed  and  Members  of  Parliament  began  to  feel  anxious 
as  to  whether  they  should  be  deprived  altogether  of  this  useful  manual. 
All  the  essential  factors  are  embodied  in  the  new  volume  which  is 
identical  both  as  regards  type  and  make-up  with  preceding  issues.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  "  Dod "  has  now  been  in  circulation  for  eighty- 
five  years,  and  to  judge  from  its  popularity  there  should  be  no  limit  to 
its  life.  Unique  in  size  and  setting,  accurate  and  up-to-date  in  the 
information  it  affords,  no  one  can  say  it  is  expensive  at  5s.  net,  the  price 
the  purchaser  is  asked  to  pay. 
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TRADE    WITHIN    THE    EMPIRE 

Being  an  Address  by  the  President  of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada  to  the  Ottawa  Board  of  Trade 

The  British  Empire  is  the  most  marvellous  national  com- 
bination the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  covers  a  large  share  of  the 
habitable  globe,  extending  through  all  climates,  from  the  frozen 
north  to  the  Equator  and  on  again  to  the  frozen  south.  It  pro- 
duces within  its  own  borders  all  that  man  requires.  It  has  a 
population  of  440,000,000,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the 
people  living  in  the  world.  This  population  includes  many  dif- 
ferent races,  colours,  religions,  and  languages,  living  together  in 
peace  and  freedom,  and  all  enjoying  as  large  a  measure  of  self- 
government  as  they  are  capable  of  wisely  using.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful conglomeration.  Anything  more  different  from  the  ideals 
of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  or  of  the  modern  German  Empire, 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  No  wonder  the  Germans  thought 
that  it  would  break  asunder  at  the  first  shock.  But  the  war 
has  shown  that  though  the  ties  which  bind  us  together  are  as 
soft  as  silk,  they  are  yet  as  strong  as  steel. 

The  war,  however,  has  shown  more.  It  has  shown  us  that 
the  old  conditions  are  now  outgrown.  The  days  when  we  were 
content  to  rely  on  Great  Britain  to  protect  us,  we  giving  nothing 
in  return,  are  past.  How  often  have  we  Canadians  hung  our 
heads  as  we  realised  how  little  our  country  was  doing  for  the 
defence  of  the  Empire  to  which  we  belong.  Now  we  hold  up  our 
heads,  for  we  are  proud  of  our  country  and  proud  of  our  gallant 
boys.  But  from  this  has  arisen  a  new  problem.  As  our  people 
are  now  bearing  Imperial  responsibility,  it  is  clearly  but  natural 
and  wise  that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  controlling  Imperial 
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policy.  Developments  and  modifications  of  our  Imperial  rela- 
tionships have  become  necessary.  These  questions  are  most 
difficult,  but  also  most  vital.  We  should  have  a  voice  in  Imperial 
affairs,  but  we  must  not  lose  control  of  our  own.  I  do  not, 
however,  propose  to  discuss  here  the  political  and  structural 
arrangements  of  our  Imperial  relations.  At  least  as  important 
as  the  political  problem  is  the  practical  one  of  consolidating  the 
Empire  commercially,  promoting  mutual  helpfulness  and  a  sense 
of  common  interest,  and  making  all  of  its  parts  more  prosperous 
and  more  independent  of  other  nations.  Mutual  helpfulness  and 
common  interest  are  the  only  sure  foundation  on  which  to  erect 
the  political  structure.  If  we  can  develop  a  vast  trade  within 
the  Empire  so  tjiat  every  part  shall  benefit  from  the  co-operation 
of  every  other  part,  and  be  more  prosperous  than  it  would  be 
independently,  then  Imperial  ties,  Imperial  responsibilities  and 
Imperial  burdens,  which  might  perhaps  otherwise  be  felt  to  be 
heavy,  will  lose  their  weight  and  be  welcomed,  not  merely  because 
our  people  are  patriotic,  but  because  by  reason  of  those  ties  they 
are  more  prosperous  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  outside  the 
Empire. 

We  are  an  Imperial  family  joined  in  an  Imperial  partner- 
ship, but  in  commercial  matters  we  have  hitherto  failed  sadly  to 
think  Imperially.  The  preference  granted  by  our  Dominion  on 
imports  from  the  Motherland  and  our  reciprocity  treaty  with 
the  West  Indies  are  works  of  Imperial  statesmanship,  but  they 
are  exceptions.  All  parts  of  the  Empire  have  hitherto  had  their 
horizons  too  much  limited  to  their  own  supposed  local  interests, 
doing  little  to  help  the  other  members  of  the  Imperial  family, 
and  in  return  receiving  little  help  from  other  members.  In 
Canada  our  considerable  and  increasing  population  and  growing 
wealth  have  prevented  us  from  realising  fully  the  loss  which  we 
suffer  because  the  Empire  has  no  trade  unity.  We  will  get  a 
better  insight  if  we  look  at  one  of  the  smaller  colonies,  say  the 
Bahama  Islands.  These  are  a  group  lying  off  the  coast  of 
Florida,  having  a  population  of  under  60,000.  Their  fruit  pro- 
duction naturally  goes  chiefly  to  the  United  States.  For  such 
fruit  no  higher  prices  can  be  obtained  than  for  similar  fruit  grown 
in  Florida,  and  the  American  customs  taxes  are  simply  deducted 
from  the  price  to  be  received  by  the  Bahama  producers.  If 
those  fruit  growers  had  located  in  Florida,  or  if  the  Bahama 
Islands  were  to  enter  the  American  Union,  the  full  United  States 
price  would  be  received  for  their  products.  But  because  they 
are  under  the  British  flag,  and  determined  to  continue  under  it, 
their  people  sustain  this  great  financial  loss  year  after  year  for 
all  time.  Fruit-growing  has,  in  fact,  become  almost  unprofitable. 
The  islands  are  kept  in  comparative  poverty.    That  is  the  price 
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they  pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  members  of  the  British  family. 
To  offset  this  tremendous  disadvantage,  what  commercial  advan- 
tage does  their  British  connection  give  them  ?  Nothing  what- 
ever. The  Bahama  Islands  suffer  because  they  are  not  attached 
to  some  great  country  to  whose  markets  they  could  have  per- 
manent access  on  favoured  terms.  The  British  Empire  is  great, 
but  it  is  divided  by  tariffs,  and  those  tariffs  are  so  arranged  that 
the  Bahamas  derive  no  benefit  from  their  British  nationality. 
Is  this  fair  play  ?  Is  it  common  sense  ?  Is  it  creditable  to  the 
statesmen  of  the  Empire  ? 

What  would  be  our  position  in  Canada  if  each  province  had  a 
tariff  against  every  other  province,  so  that  Ontario  manu- 
facturers, or  Ontario  fruit,  we  will  say,  could  not  be  exported  to 
Manitoba  without  paying  duty  ?  What  would  be  the  condition 
of  our  fruit-growers  and  farmers  ?  How  much  manufacturing 
would  be  done  in  Canada  ?  Would  we  be  as  prosperous  as  we 
are  ?  Would  we  not  be  entirely  tributary  to  our  great  neigh- 
bour ?  Or  suppose  that  the  States  of  the  American  Union  were 
separated  by  tariffs,  would  the  United  States  be  the  wealthy  or 
united  country  it  is  to-day  ?  How,  then,  can  we  expect  the 
British  Empire,  with  scores  of  tariffs  separating  its  constituent 
parts,  to  be  as  prosperous  or  as  united  as  it  should  be  ? 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Free  trade  within  the  Empire  ? 
That  is  an  impossible  dream.  The  self-governing  Dominions 
are  wedded  to  the  system  of  raising  their  revenues  chiefly  by 
means  of  customs  dues.  They  will  never  consent  to  abandon 
that  system,  both  because  they  prefer  to  raise  their  revenues  in 
that  way  and  because  they  desire  to  build  up  manufacturing 
industries  in  their  midst.  Free  trade  within  the  Empire  must 
be  dismissed  as  impossible.  What  then  ?  Mutual  preferences 
on  a  great  scale  ?  Yes.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
Canada  that  introduced  the  system  of  Imperial  preferences,  and 
that  it  was  Canada  that  effected  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
West  Indies.  Those  were  steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  what 
we  want  now  is  another  and  much  longer  step  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Every  part  of  the  Empire  should  certainly  receive  from 
and  give  to  every  other  part  a  very  substantial  preference.  But 
before  discussing  the  practical  question  of  how  this  can  best  be 
effected,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  consider  another  of  our 
Imperial  problems. 

The  British  Navy  !  The  words  send  a  thrill  of  pride  through 
us.  We  know  that  the  future  of  the  Empire,  the  future  of 
civilisation,  the  future  of  the  world  indeed,  depend  on  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  Navy.  We  have  trusted  it,  and  it 
has  not  failed  us.  But  what  have  we  in  Canada  contributed 
to  its  support  ?     Nothing.     The  enormous  sums  needed  for  its 
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maintenance  have  come  almost  entirely  from  the  British  tax- 
payer— not  one  dollar  from  us.  We  all  realise  that  when  this 
war  is  past  the  defence  of  the  Empire  can  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  rest  solely  on  the  shoulders  of  one  member  of  the  Imperial 
family,  even  though  that  member  be  the  old  Mother.  The 
burdens  which  the  Mother  Country  has  assumed  in  connection 
with  this  war  are  so  heavy  that,  when  compared  with  them, 
those  which  we  have  taken  seem  but  trifles.  To  hereafter  leave 
the  entire  burden  of  the  Navy  on  any  one  member  of  the  Imperial 
partnership  is  out  of  the  question.  The  powerful  and  growing 
Dominions  must  bear  their  share. 

But  how  are  we  to  do  this  ?  That  little  word  "  how  "  meets 
us  at  every  turn.  It  is  a  difficult  problem.  Shall  we  give 
voluntary  donations  or  contributions  to  a  central  fund  ?  We 
all  know  that  such  donations  would  never  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  worthy  of  the  Dominion,  or  in  proportion  to  its  population 
and  wealth.  Shall  the  duty  of  distributing  the  cost  of  Imperial 
defence  be  allotted  by  the  Imperial  Council  between  the  various 
units  which  constitute  the  Empire  ?  This  would  probably 
prevent  our  escaping  with  an  unworthily  small  payment,  but  it 
would  give  rise  to  other  difficulties.  There  might  be  friction  in 
the  discussion  of  allotments  and  possibly  dissatisfaction  with  the 
decisions.  Any  fair  allotment  would  probably  surprise  us  by  its 
size.  And  when  the  amount  has  been  ascertained,  how  would  it 
be  raised  ?  How  are  we  in  Canada,  for  example,  to  raise  the 
amount  ?  Shall  we  do  it  by  heavier  customs  dues  ?  That 
would  still  further  divide  the  Empire  by  tariff  barriers,  and  lessen 
rather  than  increase,  that  commercial  co-operation  between  the 
members  which  is  so  desirable.  Then  again,  if  we  had  to 
insert  in  the  Dominion  Budget  each  year  a  large  sum  as  a 
contribution  to  Imperial  defence,  would  not  that  item  cause 
continual  discussion,  and  might  it  not  be  considered  by  some 
an  undesirable  burden  ?  The  larger  the  allotment  the  more 
probable  would  this  be.  Is  there  not  an  element  of  danger  in 
making  our  Imperial  connection  take  the  form  of  a  great  annual 
direct  tax  burden  ?  But,  however  the  money  be  raised,  and 
whether  it  be  applied  to  the  support  of  one  fleet  or  of  several 
fleets,  we  must  hereafter  raise  a  large  sum  yearly,  or  fail  in  our 
duty  to  the  Empire. 

We  come  now  to  two  conclusions.  Firstly,  we  need  a  vast 
system  of  Imperial  preferences  to  bind  the  Empire  together  and 
to  make  every  part  more  prosperous  ;  and,  secondly,  we  need 
a  great  revenue  for  the  Navy  and  for  Imperial  defence.  Why 
should  not  these  two  needs  supply  solutions  each  for  the  other  ? 
My  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  a  small  Imperial  tariff,  to 
be  levied  on  all  goods  to  be  imported  from  outside  the  Empire, 
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the  revenues  thus  raised  to  be  used  for  Imperial  defence.  This 
Imperial  tariff  should  be  entirely  separate  from,  and  in  addition 
to,  the  existing  tariffs  which  would  remain  as  at  present,  and 
would  provide,  as  now,  revenues  for  local  purposes.  Even 
these  local  tariffs  should,  however,  in  all  cases  have  an  Imperial 
preference  clause,  much  after  the  style  of  the  present  Canadian 
preferences,  but  possibly  for  simplicity  consisting  of  a  straight 
percentage.  I  would  emphasise,  however,  that  the  Imperial 
tariff  should  be  independent  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  existing 
tariffs. 

But  how  could  such  a  tariff  be  imposed  ?  I  will  suggest  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  simple  and  workable  method.  Let 
us  presume  that  the  Motherland  should  impose  a  customs  duty 
equivalent,  we  will  say,  to  5,  or  even  10,  per  cent,  on  the  imports 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  proceeds  to  be  kept  in  a  special 
fund  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  Navy.  I  am  not 
recommending  any  particular  rate  or  style  of  customs  tax, 
for  that  would  have  to  be  decided  after  careful  consideration. 
I  merely  suggest  the  basic  principle.  The  law  imposing  the 
tax  should  provide  that  if  any  other  portion  of  the  Empire  should 
impose  a  similar  tax,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  be  paid  into 
the  same  fund,  imports  from  that  part  of  the  Empire  should  be 
exempted  from  that  special  tariff.  The  funds  thus  collected 
should  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  a  special  committee, 
on  which  all  contributing  members  of  the  Empire  should  be 
represented,  probably  in  proportion  to  their  contributions,  or  if 
an  Imperial  Council  be  created  the  expenditures  could  be  con- 
trolled by  that  body.  We  would  thus  establish  within  the 
Empire  a  great  Imperial  Customs  Union,  which  should  have  a 
wonderful  effect  in  consolidating  the  Empire,  increasing  the 
internal  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  raising  a  great  revenue  for 
imperial  purposes.  Free  trade  within  the  Empire  is  impossible, 
but  an  Imperial  tariff  for  Imperial  purposes,  combined  with  a 
fixed  additional  preference  on  every  local  tariff,  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Imperial  free  trade  ideal  that  is  practicable. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  appear  to  me  to  be  very  evident. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  put 
into  operation.  The  Mother  Country  would  bring  no  pressure 
on  the  dominions  or  colonies  ;  she  would  merely  impose  an 
ordinary  customs  tax  on  British  imports,  but  would  give  the 
privilege  of  exemption  to  any  colony  which  would  impose  a 
similar  tax  for  similar  purposes.  The  acceptance  of  the  offer 
would  be  entirely  optional  and  would  be  a  matter  for  each 
unit  to  decide  for  itself.  The  proposition  would,  I  think,  appeal 
to  all  as  fair  and  very  attractive.  It  would  appeal  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  because  they  now  desire  to  give  a  preference  to 
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the  colonies  ;  because  by  so  doing  they  would  obtain  a  valuable 
preference  themselves  in  the  markets  of  the  Empire ;  and 
because  in  this  way  they  would  be  relieved  of  part  of  their 
crushing  burden  of  taxation.  It  would  appeal  to  Canadians, 
because  they  desire  that  Canada  should  do  something  substantial 
for  the  support  of  the  Navy,  and  because  a  preference  over  the 
United  States  in  the  markets  of  the  Mother  Country  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  Empire  would  be  extremely  valuable.  Some  of  our 
people  would  like  the  plan  for  patriotic  reasons,  some  for  com- 
mercial reasons,  and  most  for  both.  I  would  be  surprised 
indeed  if-  within  a  very  short  time  the  limits  of  the  Customs 
Union  were  not  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  the  Empire. 

The  easy  manner  in  which  such  a  tax  could  be  raised  is  one 
of  its  most  important  advantages.  Can  any  less  burdensome 
method  be  suggested  ?  How  many  Canadian  manufacturers 
consider  our  tariff  against  the  United  States  a  burdensome  tax 
and  would  wish  it  abolished,  or  even  greatly  reduced  ?  How 
many  Canadian  working  men  would  desire  it  ?  We  raise  an 
immense  revenue  under  our  present  tariff  with  a  minimum  of 
objection,  and  the  same  would  be  true  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
Imperial  tariff.  Such  a  tariff  would  be  a  popular  and  much- 
desired  measure  rather  than  a  tax.  Moreover,  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  negotiating 
or  bargaining  as  to  what  each  part  of  the  Empire  should  pay. 
There  might  have  to  be  a  few  slight  concessions,  as  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  small  West  Indian  Islands  which  have  special 
trade  conditions,  but  when  the  basis  was  once  arrived  at,  it 
would  operate  smoothly  and  automatically  and  permanently. 
That  is  no  small  merit.  Under  such  a  Customs  Union,  every 
part  of  the  Empire  would  help  to  make  every  other  part  more 
prosperous.  It  would  provide  a  firm  foundation  for  the  political 
scheme  of  Imperial  union.  It  would  lay  the  emphasis  not  upon 
the  burdens  but  on  the  advantages.  It  would  make  our  Imperial 
connection  a  thing  to  be  prized,  not  merely  from  motives  of 
patriotism,  but  because  of  the  prosperity  which  it  would  bring. 

Let  us  consider  its  effects  in  Canada.  That  our  farmers 
and  manufacturers  would  have  a  special  preference  in  Great 
Britain,  the  West  Indies,  etc.,  beyond  their  competitors  in  the 
United  States,  is  but  the  initial  fact.  Such  a  tariff  would  cause 
more  and  more  United  States  firms  to  establish  branches  in 
Canada,  not  merely  to  supply  the  Canadian  markets,  but  to 
supply  the  markets  of  the  Empire.  A  large  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  is  with  the  British  Empire.  Is  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  order  to  avoid  this  customs 
tariff,  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  the  plants  which  cater 
to  that  British  trade  would  be  transferred  to  Canada  ?     I  do 
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not  think  it  is  at  all  visionary  or  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
as  a  result  of  an  Imperial  customs  tariff  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  foreign  manufacturing  trade  of  the  United  States  would 
in  time  be  turned  over  to  the  Dominion.  Then  remember 
another  point :  Every  extension  of  markets  means  increased 
output,  and  that  means  lower  cost  of  production.  With  a  larger 
population  in  Canada,  and  with  preferential  access  to  the  markets 
of  a  large  part  of  the  world,  there  is  no  reason  why  Canada 
should  not  become  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of 
the  world. 

But  now  let  us  stop  to  look  for  a  moment  at  one  of  our  special 
Canadian  problems.  What  will  be  our  condition  after  the 
close  of  the  war  ?  At  present  our  people  are  busy  with  munition 
orders  and  other  abnormal  manufacturing.  When  the  war  ends, 
many  thousands  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  their 
purchasing  power  will  be  diminished  or  stopped.  Reduced 
purchases  will  shut  down  more  factories,  which  again  will  throw 
more  people  out  of  employment.  And  so  we  have  a  fffcious 
circle.  The  problem  that  will  confront  us  when  our  solttfes 
return  will  be  a  very  serious  one.  Thousands  of  the  brave 
fellows  who  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  Empire  will  probably 
suffer  from  lack  of  employment.  Employment  for  them  can 
only  come  with  increased  demand  for  the  products  of  our  factories, 
and  that  in  turn  can  only  come  from  extended  markets.  If  the 
countries  which  compose  the  Imperial  partnership  would  but 
buy  from  each  other  instead  of  from  strangers,  there  would  be 
more  employment  for  each  one  of  them.  Why  should  we 
continue  to  send  work  to  foreign  countries  by  purchasing  from 
them,  when  those  of  our  own  nationality  and  blood  are  suffering 
from  lack  of  employment  ?  Are  Canadians  and  other  Britons 
to  let  their  returned  soldiers  and  their  families  starve  while  they 
send  orders  for  goods  to  foreign  factories,  and  buy  foreign 
products  ?  Germany  and  other  countries  have,  in  the  past, 
fattened  on  the  mistakes  and  divisions  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  it  is  time  for  us  to  open  our  eyes. 

Now  let  me  come  to  another  point  :  How  many  of  us  know 
how  much  the  people  of  Canada  have  to  pay  in  the  form  of 
interest  on  external  indebtedness  ?  I  confess  that  I  was  staggered 
when  Sir  Frederick  Williams-Taylor  told  me  the  other  day  that 
Canadians  have  to  remit  to  foreign  countries  an  average  of 
$500,000  per  day,  or  a  total  of  $180,000,000  per  year,  merely 
to  pay  the  interest  on  our  indebtedness  abroad.  Think  of  it— 
$500,000  per  day  !  Is  it  not  staggering  ?  Sir  Thomas  White 
was  indeed  wise  when  he  urged  on  Canadians  production, 
production-economy,  economy.  But  the  interest  is  due  and 
must  be  paid.     But  how  ?     Hitherto  we  have  been  selling  chiefly 
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to  Great  Britain,  and  buying  chiefly  from  the  United  States. 
We  have  paid  our  debts  by  a  three-cornered  arrangement.  The 
United  States  owed  money  to  Great  Britain  ;  we  borrowed 
money  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  credits  in  New  York 
were  utilised  to  pay  our  debts  in  the  United  States.  But  this 
war  has  cancelled  the  British  credits  in  New  York.  How  then 
can  we  pay  our  indebtedness  to  that  nation  ?  The  proper  way 
would  be  by  selling  them  sufficient  of  our  products,  but  that 
seems  impossible.  How  then  ?  Can  we  only  pay  our  debts 
there  by  borrowing  more  ?  If  so,  our  outlook  is  bad.  What 
must  we  do  ?  Buy  Dominion  made  goods,  and  if  you  cannot 
obtain  what  you  want  made  in  Canada,  buy  within  the  Empire. 
The  Mother  Country  will  buy  from  us — let  us  buy  from  her. 
Trade  within  the  Empire.  An  Imperial  tariff  would  develop 
that  trade.  We  have  a  great  opportunity  to  strengthen  our- 
selves, to  strengthen  the  Mother  Country  and  to  strengthen  the 
Empire.     Why  not  rise  to  our  opportunity  ? 

/Canada  and  the  West  Indies  are  mutually  complementary. 
Each  produces  what  the  other  needs,  and  each  needs  what  the 
other  produces.  But  at  present  both  are  largely  tributary  to 
New  York.  Why  should  we  not  trade  directly  together,  and 
cut  out  New  York  ?  Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  the  West 
Indian  Islands  placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing  commercially 
as  a  province  of  the  Dominion,  so  that  there  should  be  absolute 
free  trade  between  jis7  I  want  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mere 
preference  in  those  markets.  Those  British  markets  with  a 
population  of  two  millions  should  be  for  British  people,  not  for 
Americans,  and  our  Canadian  markets  for  fruit  and  other  tropical 
products  should  be  for  British  West  Indians.  We  have  the 
power  to  make  each  other  prosperous,  and  we  should  do  so. 
Intelligent  Americans  marvel  that  Britons  should  treat  each  other 
commercially  as  though  they  were  strangers  rather  than  partners 
in  the  same  firm.  I  do  not  advocate  the  admission  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands  to  our  Canadian  Confederation,  for  I  realise  that 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  Islands  that  we  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  their  problems  should  control  their  destiny,  and  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  us  that  West  Indians  who  are  unfamiliar  with  our 
problems  should  control  our  destiny ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  have  as  complete  a  customs  union  with  them  as 
if  they  were  a  province  of  the  Dominion,  so  that  each  might 
have  all  the  commercial  advantages  without  any  political  dis- 
advantages. The  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Islands  would  have  to 
be  considered,  but  that  is  not  nearly  as  difficult  a  problem  as 
had  to  be  faced  by  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  when  our  various 
provinces  gave  up  their  right  to  impose  customs  taxes.  I  want 
close  commercial  union  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies, 
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but  I  will  not  dwell  on  that  matter  on  this  occasion.  It  is  the 
vastly  greater  and  more  important  project  of  an  Imperial  Customs 
Union  with  which  I  am  now  dealing. 

The  British  Empire  is  a  heritage,  the  value  of  which  we 
have  never  hitherto  realised.  We  have  been  blind,  and  have 
permitted  our  heritage  to  be  exploited  by  strangers,  allowing 
them  to  reap  the  wealth  which  should  properly  have  belonged  to 
the  members  of  the  Imperial  family  alone.  It  is  time  for  us 
Britons  to  develop  our  heritage  for  ourselves,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  Empire  may  grow  in  strength,  in  commerce  and  in 
wealth,  and  the  Empire  as  a  whole  be  bound  together  with 
bonds  of  common  interest  and  mutual  helpfulness,  which  will 
make  its  unity  forever  assured.  Would  not  an  Imperial  tariff 
be  the  key  that  would  unlock  the  door  of  prosperity  and  solve 
many  of  our  Imperial  problems  ? 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 


MINERALS  IN  MANITOBA 

In  the  north-western  corner  of  Manitoba — ten  miles  north-west  of 
the  Pas — valuable  deposits  of  copper  were  discovered  a  year  ago  by  two 
Canadian  miners.  Last  autumn  a  mining  firm  from  New  York  visited 
the  district  with  the  result  that  now  three  diamond  drills  are  at  work 
and  have  already  blocked  out  what  is  estimated  to  be  over  seven  millions 
sterling  worth  of  copper.  Another  mining  company  has  located  along 
the  same  copper  ridge  further  to  the  south-east,  operating  one  diamond 
drill,  and  is  opening  up  rich  deposits.  The  entire  copper  ridge  is  about 
25  miles  wide.  Operations  have,  so  far,  been  conducted  only  at  each 
end  of  it.  At  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge,  however,  a 
Canadian  firm  has  been  working  for  gold,  and  reports  that  specimens 
taken  from  Herb  Lake  and  made  the  subject  of  three  assays  have 
shown  remarkable  values.  The  gold  output  of  Manitoba  is  not  limited 
to  this  remote  area  of  the  province.  Already  gold  has  been  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rice  Lake,  100  jniles  north-west  of  Winnipeg. 
Like  the  Rice  Lake  country,  however,  the  copper  and  gold-bearing  ridge 
north  of  the  Pas  is  at  present  handicapped  by  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  line  runs  to  the  Pas  from 
Prince  Albert,  and  then  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  carries  the  rail 
north-east  from  the  Pas  towards  Fort  Nelson,  but  neither  of  these  lines 
comes  within  100  miles  of  the  mining  properties  above  mentioned. 
Additional  lines  of  railway  are  therefore  likely  to  appear  in  the  more 
northerly  districts  of  Manitoba  for  the  purpose  of  serving  newly  found 
mineral  areas. 
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THE    POLITICAL    UNION    OF    THE    EMPIRE 

SOME   VIEWS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

For  over  thirty  years  the  Federation  of  the  Empire  has  been 
the  cherished  dream  of  enthusiasts,  the  fanatics  of  the  cause. 
The  devotion  of  these  men  is  not  that  reasonable  kind  that  is 
induced  by  a  careful  study  of  facts  and  impartial  weighing  of 
the  arguments  to  be  produced  on  both  sides,  but  is  the  offspring 
of  inward  conviction  and  unaffected  by  logic  or  even  facts. 
The  sentiment  which  moves  them  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
cold  charity  of  the  general  philanthropist,  but  is  a  fiery  passion 
like  that  of  a  lover  for  his  mistress,  the  master  and  not  the  servant 
of  him  in  whose  heart  it  burns.  But  these  were  sadly  few  in 
number.  The  great  body  of  the  people  were  indifferent  to  the 
Imperial  cause  ;  although  there  were  exceptions,  one  section 
aggressively  hostile,  another  mildly  sympathetic,  but  doubtful 
of  the  possibility  of  achievement.  For  the  thirty  years  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  war  the  cause  made  little  or  no  progress. 

One  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to  give  a  great  impetus  to 
the  Imperial  movement.  It  is  now  generally  recognised  that 
the  constitution  of  the  Empire  will  have  to  be  radically  altered 
after  the  war.  Even  those  who  used  to  belong  to  the  laissez 
/aire  school,  of  whom  Mr.  Asquith  is  a  notable  instance,  have 
come  to  see  this.  The  Dominions  understand  what  partnership 
in  this  Imperial  concern  involves  in  time  of  war,  and  their 
sacrifices  entitle  them  to  a  voice  in  its  foreign  policy.  This  they 
now  desire  and  look  to  have,  nor  will  they  be  satisfied  unless 
they  have  it.  It  is  right  and  fair  that  they  should  be  consulted, 
and  the  Mother  Country  has  come  to  recognise  the  justice  of 
the  claim ;  for  she  herself  has  proved  that  in  a  world  beset 
with  difficulties  and  perils  it  is  better  to  have  friends  and  allies 
than  to  stand  alone.  To  admit  the  Dominions  to  our  councils 
would  have  great  and  far-reaching  consequences,  for  unless  it 
were  accompanied  by  a  share  in  the  control  of  the  Defensive 
Forces  of  the  Empire  and  the  power  to  impose  taxation  it 
would  prove  but  a  barren  and  empty  privilege.     Mere  words 
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that  have  no  backing  of  force  behind  them  carry  little  weight 
anywhere,  and  to  provide  force  requires  money.  So  to  take 
the  Dominions  into  our  confidence  in  respect  of  foreign  policy 
seems  likely  to  take  us  far  on  the  road  to  Federation. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  unprofitable  to  recall  some 
of  the  suggestions  made  at  different  times  for  realising  this 
dream  of  Imperial  Union.  They  come  under  three  heads,  political 
union,  commercial  union,  and  union  for  defence.  The  intention 
here  is  to  confine  ourselves  to  those  that  come  under  the  first  head. 

In  '  Oceana,'  written  in  1885,  Froude  referred  to  several 
schemes  of  political  union  that  were  then  being  discussed  both 
at  home  and  across  the  seas.  At  that  time  the  subject  happened 
to  be  a  great  deal  before  the  public.  The  Imperial  Federation 
League  had  just  come  into  existence,  and  two  years  later  the 
first  colonial  conference  met.  Some  of  the  suggestions  described 
by  Froude  now  sound  far-fetched  and  impossible.  To  this 
class  belongs  the  plan  of  an  Imperial  Council  of  Colonial  Agents- 
General,  who  were  fitted  for  this  function  neither  by  position 
nor  experience  ;  also  the  project  for  the  representation  of  the 
colonies  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  where  they  were 
merely  to  sit  and  listen  without  any  power  to  vote,  and  so  their 
position  there  would  insinuate  impotence  and  inferiority,  and 
be  more  likely  to  estrange  than  conciliate  colonial  opinion. 
One  suggestion  by  which  Froude  confessed  himself  attracted 
was  the  admission  of  colonial  representatives  to  the  House 
of  Lords  as  life  peers.  This  was  brought  forward  again  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  reform  of  the  Second  Chamber  was  under 
discussion.  Froude  adduced  in  favour  of  this  change  many 
arguments  which  still  hold  good.  A  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
would  be  an  appropriate  way  of  recognising  long  and  faithful 
public  service  ;  while  the  prestige  of  that  body  itself  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  presence  of  the  colonial  representatives,  and 
British  Ministers  would  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
fuller  information  about  colonial  questions.  But  there  were 
many  objections  to  the  proposal,  not  the  least  of  them  being 
the  refusal  of  the  colonies  to  listen  to  it.  The  suggestion  of  a 
new  Parliament,  a  Federal  Parliament,  to  sit  side  by  side  with 
the  existing  Parliament  and  relieve  it  of  the  charge  of  foreign 
and  colonial  affairs  Froude  rejected  with  scorn.  He  declared 
that  no  body  of  men  had  been  known  to  relinquish  voluntarily 
powers  of  which  they  were  in  possession,  and  asserted  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  never  be  persuaded  to  abdicate  half 
its  functions,  and  construct  a  separate  authority  which  would 
reduce  it  to  the  level  of  a  municipal  board.  "  Of  all  the  amateur 
propositions  hitherto  brought  forward,  this  of  a  Federal  Parlia- 
ment is  the  most  chimerical  and  absurd."     One  would  not  have 
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expected  this  view  from  so  stout  an  Imperialist  as  Froude  ; 
men  of  his  faith,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  believed  in  the 
realisation  of  Federation,  if  not  in  their  own  lifetimes,  at  some 
date  in  the  dim  and  shadowy  future.  The  various  schemes 
they  have  proposed  have  been  regarded  by  them  not  as  ends 
in  themselves,  but  as  means  to  the  goal  of  Federation. 

One  of  the  exceptions  deserves  a  passing  notice.  Richard 
Jebb,  a  well-known  Imperialist  writer,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  Imperial  Federation  had  become  impossible  owing  to  the 
development  of  nationalism  in  the  Dominions,  turned  to  the 
alternative  of  an  Imperial  Alliance.  A  great  deal  more  than  the 
term  usually  connotes  must  be  read  into  his  conception  of  an 
alliance  of  States  under  the  same  Crown.  Recognising  the 
Dominions  to  be  separate  States,  he  advocated  the  conclusion  of 
treaties  with  them  for  purposes  of  trade,  defence  and  foreign 
policy. 

Chamberlain's  Advisory  Council,  brought  forward  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  in  1897,  and  again  in  1902,  may  be  classed 
among  those  schemes  which  their  producers  regarded  merely  as 
instalments  of  greater  things.  What  Chamberlain  actually 
proposed  was  a  council  to  discuss  questions  relating  to  commerce 
and  defence,  but  he  looked  forward  to  its  eventual  development 
into  a  body  possessing  executive  functions  and  legislative  powers. 
But  the  Dominion  Premiers,  ever  jealously  fearful  for  responsible 
government,  met  the  proposal  with  negative  arguments,  and 
Chamberlain,  rightly  or  wrongly,  began  to  doubt  the  possibility 
of  devising  any  scheme  of  political  union  that  the  Dominions 
would  find  acceptable.  In  his  opinion,  if  the  union  of  the 
Empire  was  ever  to  be  effected,  it  must  be  by  some  other  means  ; 
and  he  soon  became  convinced  that  the  alternative  which  he 
sought  was  to  be  found  in  a  system  of  Preferential  Tariffs. 

Some  Imperialists  hesitated  to  accept  this  conclusion,  which 
they  thought  had  been  arrived  at  too  hastily.  They  argued 
that  he  was  too  easily  discouraged  and  might  in  time  have  over- 
come the  opposition  from  oversea.  Among  these  was  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  who  had  made  a  careful  study  of  the  question 
whether  it  was  possible  to  devise  any  means  more  effective 
than  those  which  existed  for  bringing  the  States  of  the  Empire 
to  consult  and  act  together  in  harmony.  The  outcome  was 
proposals  very  modest  in  character,  from  which  the  old  idea  of 
an  Imperial  assembly  and  government  possessing  legislative  and 
executive  powers  was  conspicuously  absent.  All  he  suggested 
was  that  the  Imperial  Conference  should  form  the  basis  of  an 
Imperial  Council,  consisting  practically  of  the  same  persons  and 
possessing  the  same  function — the  discussion  of  matters  of 
joint  concern.     The  lack  of  continuity,  which  early  manifested 
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itself  in  the  constitution  of  the  Conference,  was  to  be  remedied 
by  the  establishment  of  a  secretariat  to  keep  the  records  of  the 
last  meeting  and  prepare  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  next. 
The  same  ideas  underlay  Mr.  Lyttelton's  despatch  to  the  Colonial 
Premiers  in  1907. 

The  despatch  was  variously  received  in  different  quarters. 
It  failed  to  attract  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  whose  answer  indicated 
the  same  jealous  fears  for  autonomy  which  had  proved  fatal  to 
Chamberlain's  scheme  of  an  Advisory  Council,  but  it  made  a 
more  favourable  impression  on  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Premiers.  Indeed,  at  the  1907  Conference  Mr.  Deakin  himself 
proposed  an  Imperial  Secretariat  very  similar  in  character  to 
that  which  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  had  had  in 
mind,  but  a  change  of  Government  had  taken  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  between  Mr.  Lyttelton's  despatch  and  the 
assembling  of  the  conference,  and  the  new  administration  were 
to  say  the  best,  coldly  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  Imperial 
union.  Sometimes  their  indifference  bordered  on  hostility  ;  and 
the  patriotic  Australian  and  New  Zealand  statesmen  encountered 
most  opposition  in  the  very  quarters  where  they  might  have 
expected,  and  ought  to  have  received,  most  support ;  so  that, 
in  the  words  of  one  writer,  "  the  curious  spectacle  was  afforded 
of  a  Colonial  Secretary  (Lord  Elgin)  posing  as  the  champion  of 
colonial  authority  against  Premiers  like  Sir  Joseph  Ward  and 
Mr.  Deakin,  who  are  closely  identified  with  the  nationalism  of 
their  respective  countries."  The  nationalist  fears  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  General  Botha  were  consequently  alarmed,  with  the 
result  that  a  compromise  far  from  satisfactory  to  Imperialists 
was  reached.  It  was  agreed  that  the  word  Imperial  should  be 
substituted  for  Colonial  in  the  title  of  the  Conference,  the 
resolution  as  to  quadrennial  meetings  was  re-affirmed,  but  the 
proposed  secretariat  was  whittled  down  to  a  clerical  staff. 

At  the  next  Conference  held  in  1911,  the  unsympathetic 
attitude  of  the  Liberal  Government  was  further  emphasised  in 
their  reception  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  project  of  an  Imperial 
Council  of  Defence.  This  went  much  farther  than  any  previous 
scheme  had  done,  and  was  important,  because  it  was  the  first 
to  recognise  the  interdependence  of  foreign  policy  and  defence. 
To  evade  the  objection  raised  against  both  Chamberlain's 
Advisory  Council  and  Mr.  Deakin's  Secretariat,  that  they 
were  inconsistent  with  the  working  of  responsible  government, 
the  New  Zealand  Premier  proposed  an  elective  Council  of 
Defence,  representative  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  having  one 
representative  for  every  200,000  of  the  population.  This  body 
was  to  take  supreme  charge  of  foreign  policy  and  defence,  but 
to  have  no  taxing  powers  for  ten  years,   after  which  period 
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there  was  to  be  an  agreement  as  to  the  amount  due  from  each 
Dominion.  The  proposal  was  not  favourably  received  by  the 
other  members  of  the  Conference.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  objected 
that  it  would  establish  what  was  virtually  a  legislative  body 
with  the  power  to  create  expenditure,  but  with  none  to  raise 
revenue.  The  other  Dominion  Premiers  were  uneasy,  because 
uncertain  regarding  its  functions. 

But  the  most  startling  and  disquieting  objection  was  that 
raised  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Nationalism 
is  a  plant  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  and  which  grows 
in  many  different  soils.  With  one  form,  the  Irish,  we  are  only 
too  familiar  ;  the  French-Canadian  and  Dutch  varieties  also 
sometimes  threaten  to  be  troublesome  ;  we  are  occasionally 
made  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  plant  in  Wales  and  Scotland, 
but  in  both  places  its  growth  is  quiet  and  innocuous.  Specimens 
of  English  nationalism,  however,  are  so  exceedingly  rare  that 
it  is  rather  a  shock  to  find  that  there  is  such  a  thing.  But 
Mr.  Asquith's  objection  to  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  proposal  disposes 
of  any  doubt  we  may  have  had  on  the  subject.  He  contended 
that  it  would  "  impair,  if  not  altogether  destroy,  the  authority 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  such  grave  matters  as  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy,  the  conclusion  of  treaties,  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  or  the  declaration  of  war.  The  responsibility  of  the 
Imperial  Government  in  these  matters  could  not  be  shared." 
It  were  hard  to  conceive  a  more  disappointing  utterance  from 
the  Imperial  standpoint. 

The  only  way  to  a  satisfactory  form  of  political  union  is 
by  giving  the  Dominions  a  voice  in  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Asquith's 
words  laid  a  barrier,  rigid  and  unyielding  as  granite,  across 
that  only  way.  Further  progress  was  impossible.  Imperialists 
were  naturally  depressed,  feeling  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
while  Mr.  Asquith  remained  head  of  the  Government.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war  matters  remained  at  a  standstill,  and  the  Imperialist 
cause  lost  ground  if  anything. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  subject  without  noticing  a  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Buchan  in  the  '  Empire  and  the  Century,'  published 
in  1905.  He  there  described  the  machinery  of  Imperial  unity 
as  an  Imperial  Cabinet  consisting,  to  begin  with,  of  the  British 
Cabinet  enlarged  by  the  presence  of  the  Dominion  Premiers, 
and  meeting  at  stated  times  in  an  Imperial  session.  What  he 
meant  was  that,  whenever  the  Imperial  Conference  took  place, 
the  Dominion  Premiers  or  representatives  should  sit  for  the 
time  being  as  part  of  the  normal  cabinet  of  this  country,  which 
would,  while  this  lasted,  discuss  Imperial  questions.  A  Quarterly 
Review  writer  commenting  on  this  suggestion,  remarked  that 
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the  British  contribution  to  such  a  cabinet  ought  to  be  restricted 
to  those  ministers  who  have  only  to  do  with  Imperial  affairs. 
What  makes  this  proposition  of  special  interest  now,  is  the 
fact  that  an  Imperial  Cabinet  very  similar  to  that  outlined 
above  has  come  into  existence,  not  for  its  own  sake,  nor  as  a 
permanent  part  of  our  constitution,  but  as  a  temporary  expedient 
to  further  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

It  was  Edmund  Burke  who,  in  his  writings  and  speeches, 
first  brought  out  clearly  and  definitely  stated  the  great  truth 
that  the  State  is  an  organism  not  a  mechanism.  In  doing  so 
he  but  expressed  what  others  before  him  had  realised  but  dimly 
and  vaguely,  and  had  been  unable  to  put  into  words.  This 
truth  underlay  all  his  political  philosophy,  and  became  the 
corner-stone  of  the  temple  of  his  fame.  The  State  being  an 
organism  grows  like  other  organisms.  That  is  the  natural 
corollary  to  the  first  proposition.  The  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  State  should  be  those  which  occur  in  the  natural 
course  of  its  evolution,  and  constitute  stages  in  the  process  of 
its  unfolding  and  blossoming  into  the  full  and  perfect  flower  it 
was  designed  to  be.  The  ideas  of  the  organism  and  growth 
of  the  State  have  taken  a  great  hold  of  British  constitutional 
writers  and  statesmen,  who  become  sensible  of  a  higher  intelli- 
gence, outside  of  themselves,  to  whose  design  they  feel  bound 
to  conform,  often  even  to  subordinating  to  it  their  own  ideas 
and  judgment.  This  design  they  themselves  see  only  in  part, 
and  in  a  glass  darkly  ;  but  they  have  faith  in  the  superior 
wisdom  of  the  higher  intelligence,  and  trust  that  some  day  they 
shall  know  even  as  also  they  are  known. 

So  Froude  writes  in  '  Oceana,'  "  Such  a  Parliament  as  that 
(i.e.,  an  Imperial  Parliament)  would  have  to  grow,  if  ever  it 
was  to  exist  at  all,  out  of  the  exigencies  of  future  occasions. 
Organic  institutions  could  not  be  manufactured  to  order  by 
closet  speculators ;  they  developed  of  themselves."  Again, 
Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  in  his  despatch  to  the  Colonial  Premiers 
in  1906,  expressed  a  doubt  :  "  Whether  it  would  be  wise  or 
necessary,  to  give  by  any  instrument  to  this  Council  a  more 
formal  character,  to  define  more  closely  its  constitution,  or  to 
attempt  to  delimit  its  functions,"  adding  that  "  the  history  of 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  such  as  Parliament  or  the  Cabinet 
system,  seems  to  show  that  an  instrument  may  also  be  wisely 
left  to  develop  in  accordance  with  circumstances,  and,  as  it 
were,  of  its  own  accord,  and  that  it  is  well  not  to  sacrifice 
elasticity  of  power  of  adaptation  to  premature  definiteness  of 
form."  It  seems  as  if  these  predictions  are  now  being  realised, 
and  as  if  a  federal  constitution  is  growing  out  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  time.     Changes  have  been  made  in  the  constitution, 
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and  specialisation  has  been  carried  much  further  in  the  Govern- 
ment, Imperial  being  distinguished  from  local  affairs,  and  the 
former  made  the  exclusive  concern  of  a  select  body  of  men. 
This  reform  has  been  born  of  the  necessities  of  the  time  ;  has 
been  made  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  winning 
the  war.  As  a  writer  in  the  Times  remarked,  "  The  change  has 
come  as  in  England  changes  invariably  come,  not  in  deference 
to  abstract  theory,  but  to  meet  an  immediate  and  urgent 
necessity." 

Circumstances  have  virtually  insisted  upon  it.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  history  the  Dominion  representatives  have 
been  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  supreme  executive  power  of 
the  British  Empire.  "  The  capacity  in  which  they  come,"  said 
Lord  Curzon,  "  does  constitute  a  remarkable  step  forward  in 
the  constitutional  evolution  of  the  Empire."  It  seems  as  if 
a  strong  unseen  hand  had  laid  hold  of  the  nation  and  were 
hurrying  it  blindfolded  along  its  destined  path.  We  have  to 
move,  but  know  not  whither  we  are  being  led.  Our  constitution 
is  in  the  melting-pot.  We  know  not  in  what  form  it  will  eventually 
issue  therefrom.  It  is  a  time  of  upheaval  and  transition.  We 
are  on  the  eve  of  great  changes.  Is  the  Empire  about  to  advance 
another  stage  in  its  evolution  ?  The  makers  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  stated  that  the  Federal  Union  was  designed 
"  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  self-government  of  the  people  of 
Australia."  Are  the  powers  of  self-government  of  the  people 
of  the  British  Empire  about  to  be  enlarged  in  a  similar  manner; 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Union  embracing  all  its  self- 
governing  States  ?     Time  alone  will  show. 

D.  A.  E.  Veal. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  THE  WAR 

The  native  chiefs  of  the  various  districts  in  Natal  and  Zululand 
have  forwarded,  through  the  Secretary  of  Native  Affairs,  to  the 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  Union  and  East  Africa  hospitals,  sticks  and 
crutches  aggregating  8,779.  A  large  number  of  these  sticks  have  also 
been  despatched  to  hospitals  oversea. 

The  South  African  Gifts  and  Comforts  Organisation  Committee  state 
that  during  the  last  three  months  18,000  pairs  of  socks  and  20,000 
scarves,  mittens,  caps,  and  waistcoats,  made  by  the  women  of  South 
Africa,  have  been  sent  to  the  South  African  Overseas  Contingent  in. 
Europe. 
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THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  INNOCENTS 

All  who  realise  the  vital  importance  of  combating  diseases 
which  are  gravely  impairing  the  national  vigour  and  inflicting 
heavy  loss  of  potential  population  will  be  interested  in  the 
announcement  made  that  the  National  Council  for  Combating 
Venereal  Diseases  proposes  to  organise  a  comprehensive 
educational  campaign  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Royal 
Commission. 

A  recent  and  remarkable  article  in  the  Scotsman  calls 
attention  to  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate  in  Edinburgh.  In 
1871  the  birth-rate  in  that  city  was  thirty-four  per  thousand, 
in  1915  it  was  seventeen  per  thousand,  so  that,  from  that  cause 
alone,  Edinburgh  has — compared  with  forty-four  years  ago — 
sacrificed  half  its  children,  and  what  has  happened  in  that  city 
is  happening  throughout  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire.  "  The 
ravages  of  war,  awful  though  those  ravages  have  been,  are 
nothing  to  the  ravages  which  have  been  self-inflicted.  .  .  . 
Militarism  slays  its  thousands,  this  evil  has  strangled  its  hundreds 
of  thousands,  but  no  warning  note  has  been  struck  by  our 
statesmen  ....  To  Puritanic  Scotland,  a  generation  ago, 
France  was  oft-quoted  as  a  solemn  warning  of  the  depths  to 
which  atheism  and  materialism  bring  a  nation.  To-day  Scotland 
as  a  whole  is  only  four  points  behind  France  in  the  matter  of 
this  degeneration."  The  unborn  babies  represent  a  spectral 
army  of  millions  of  males  who  should  have  been  fighting  to-day. 

When  to  this  wilful  refusal  to  call  life  into  being  is  added  the 
toll  taken  by  venereal  diseases,  the  importance  of  the  subject 
must  be  manifest.  What  probably  has  prevented  the  public 
from  paying  attention  to  these  scourges  is  the  prevalent  idea 
that  they  are  altogether  associated  with  wrong-doing  and 
immorality.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Not  only  are  many 
innocent  adults  infected  in  various  ways,  but  about  50  per  cent, 
of  the  mortality  of  infants  must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  syphilis. 
Somewhere  about  800,000  children  are  born  every  year  in 
England  and  Wales.     Of  these,  100,000  die  before  attaining  the 
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age  of  one  year,  and  according  to  Dr.  Mary  Scharlieb.  seeing 
that  one-fifth  of  this  mortality  occurs  within  the  first  week  of 
life,  one-third  within  the  first  month  and  one-half  within  the 
first  six  months,  it  is  evident  that  neither  poverty  nor  bad 
feeding  can  account  for  the  massacre  of  the  innocents,  and 
recent  scientific  research  has  shown  that  the  commonest  cause 
is  due  to  syphilis.  It  has  proved  before  the  Commission  that 
about  one-third  of  all  the  blindness  in  the  country  is  due  to 
gonorrheal  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  one-third  of  the  deafness 
to  the  ravages  of  syphilis. 

Preventive  medicine  is  of  a  higher  type  than  curative,  and 
if  prevention  iu  better  than  cure  why  not  prevent  ?     From  the 
standpoints  of  the  individual  and  the  race  the  great  danger 
arises  from  those  people  who  constantly  cry  :    "  Hush  !    the 
subject  is  too  distasteful.     Let  murder  of  life  and  murder  of 
health  proceed,  but  do  not  shock  us  by  telling  the  truth."     Why 
should  not  the  attempt  be  made  to  breathe  new  life  into  the 
dead  bones  lying  in  the  desolate  valley  of  a  cynical  philosophy 
which  teaches  that  if  what  the  cradle  rocks  is  diseased,  death 
and  a  spade  will  soon  hide  it.     Padded  rooms  and  drugs  will  not 
silence  the  cry  which  is  directed  to  the  throne  in  Heaven  by 
tortured  innocent  human  beings.     Can  we  doubt  that  this  cry 
will  be  registered  against  every  man  and  woman  whose  inaction 
has  caused  such  piteous  suffering  ?     Shall  we  make  of  civilisation 
a  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ?     We  can  by  preventing  discussion  on 
these  ever-living  human  themes.     If  venereal  diseases  are  to  be 
stamped  out  it  can  only  be  successfully  accomplished  by  the 
closer  co-operation  of  religious  bodies,  the  medical  profession  and 
the  educational  authorities,  for  the  only  possible  method  whereby 
so  great  a  blessing  can  be  conferred  is  to  filter  knowledge  through 
the  different  strata  of  society.     If  parents  would  but  admit 
that  their  children  are  likely  to  be  stamped  with  their  die  the 
children  would  bless  them  for  their  wise  forethought.      It  is 
the  neglect  of  this  truth  which  so  often  entails  misery  and  suffering 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation;  as  a  suggestive  writer 
remarks,  the  first  requisite  to  success  in  life  is  "to  be  a  good 
animal,"  and  to  be  a  nation  of  good  animals  is  the  first  condition 
for  national  prosperity. 

Many  thoughtful  observers  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest 
advances  of  the  near  future  will  be  the  recognition  that  education 
must  more  directly  include  preparation  for  the  supreme  civic 
duty  of  parenthood,  and  that  all  wisdom  of  whatever  order 
must  be  justified  in  the  children  of  the  generations  that  are  to 
be.  No  refinement  of  life,  no  delicacy  of  taste,  no  material 
progress,  no  sordid  heaping  up  of  riches  can  in  any  way  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  great  fundamental  virtues,  and  of 
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these  great  fundamental  virtues,  the  greatest  is  the  power  of 
a  country  to  perpetuate  a  healthy  race.  Considering  that  we 
are  a  dominant  race,  that  we  possess  the  greatest  Empire  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  that  we  plant  our  stock  all  over  the  world 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  future  millions  of  the  human  race, 
to  no  other  nation  is  this  question  more  important.  It  is 
possible  that  with  a  stationary  population  a  race  may  continue 
to  hold  its  own,  provided  its  stock  be  sound  and  physically 
and  mentally  vigorous,  but  it  cannot  survive  if  venereal  disease, 
feeble-mindedness  and  alcoholism  are  rampant  in  its  midst. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  by  Aristotle  :  "  All  who  have  meditated 
on  the  art  of  governing  mankind,  have  been  convinced  that  the 
fate  of  Empires  depends  on  the  education  of  youth."  Even 
yet,  however,  it  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  that  moral,  physical 
and  mental  culture  must  be  concurrent  if  the  highest  development 
is  to  be  attained.  The  growth  of  the  brain  can  never  reach  its 
zenith  from  the  exercise  of  its  own  functions,  for  it  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  vigour  of  the  body,  which  is  the  manufacturer 
of  the  material  on  which  it  lives,  and  the  condition  of  the  blood 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  muscular  and 
digestive  systems. 

Observe  the  young  boy  who  is  keen  at  games  and  compare 
his  physical  condition  with  that  of  the  dawdler.  Notice  his 
healthy  complexion,  good  wind,  elastic  gait,  splendid  muscles, 
increased  stature,  and  sure  promise  of  vigorous  manhood. 
Consider  again  how  boys'  games  tend  to  develop  a  well-balanced 
mind  and  character,  how  they  distil,  as  nothing  else  can,  glowing 
spirits  from  the  robustness  of  health — quicker  response  to  the 
calls  of  duty,  frankness  of  disposition,  good  temper  under  trying 
circumstances,  love  of  justice  and  fair  play,  self-reliance, 
endurance,  confidence  in  comrades,  aptness  to  act  with  others 
for  the  good  of  all ;  how  they  check  morbid  desires  by  the  expen- 
diture of  superfluous  energy  and  thus  tend  to  ensure  purity  of 
life  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  thousands  go  to  pieces  physi- 
cally, mentally,  and  morally  at  the  age  of  puberty,  falling  through 
hideous  misery  and  degradation  to  utter  ruin  merely  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  sign-post  pointing  out  the  quagmires  of  life.  It 
really  seems  very  hard  lines  that  those  who  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  manhood  and  womanhood  should  never  have  instilled  into 
them  those  leading  facts  and  principles  of  life,  health,  and  sanity, 
which  would  have  enabled  them  to  avoid  pitfalls  and  exercise  a 
well-balanced  control  over  their  passions.  They  are  allowed  to 
stumble  and  blunder  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  where  they 
should  have  gone  with  clear  vision  and  well-directed  steps. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  father  who  presented  his  son  with 
an  ocean-going  craft  perfect  in  every  detail  of  structure,  and  who 
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expected  the  son,  without  any  preparation  as  to  knowledge  of 
the  craft  and  of  its  navigation,  to  clear  from  the  harbour  and 
sail  out  upon  the  high  seas  ?  Would  we  expect  the  son  to  reach 
the  haven  safely,  and  if  he  came  to  grief  is  the  blame  his  ? 
Certainly  not.  He  knows  nothing  of  where  to  expect  the  rocks, 
reefs,  and  floating  derelicts.  Yet  most  parents  permit  their 
children  to  go  forth  on  life's  sea  in  a  craft — the  body — of  whose 
mechanism  and  care  they  have  no  knowledge.  Is  it  a  wonder 
that  many  go  under,  and  are  to  be  found  either  in  the  waters  of 
the  Thames  or  in  the  wards  of  some  lunatic  asylum  ?  If  the 
parents  are  unwilling  or  incapable  of  teaching  there  are  many 
skilful  navigators — male  and  female  doctors — thoroughly  com- 
petent to  chart  the  quicksands  of  life,  and  thus  prevent  the 
tragedies  of  that  social  evil  which  blights  the  life  of  the  pure, 
and  causes  the  innocent  to  suffer  untold  misery  for  the  sins  of 
others.  It  is  well  to  let  a  sleeping  dog  lie,  but  the  question  is 
will  the  dog  sleep  for  ever  ?  Will  it  not  awaken,  prowl  into 
mischief,  and  find  itself  either  consigned  to  the  horrors  of  a  lock 
hospital,  or  entombed  alive  in  some  asylum  ?  Abolish  the 
unwholesome  mysticism  which  surrounds  the  sex  impulses,  teach 
their  sacredness,  and  show  how  their  control  disciplines  mind 
and  body  and  enriches  the  whole  personality. 

The  whole  subject  is  most  difficult,  but  it  would  become  far 
easier  if  we  did  but  recognise  that  it  was  due  more  to  physio- 
logical curiosity  than  moral  obliquity.  Because  we  fear  either 
to  injure  the  bloom  of  ignorance  or  to  awaken  an  illegitimate 
curiosity  we  refuse  to  enlighten,  although  we  know  full  well  that 
some  day  the  veil  of  mystery  with  which  we  envelope  the  matter 
will  be  rudely  torn  asunder  amidst  obscene  and  prurient  laughter. 
It  is  the  sea-air  of  a  healthy  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  these 
matters  that  we  ought  to  be  pumping  through  our  school -rooms, 
our  dormitories,  and  our  heart-to-heart  talks  with  our  children. 
Approach  them  frankly  and  with  no  shame-facedness,  and  we 
need  not  be  afraid  of  evil  consequences.  Treat  the  subject  in 
the  same  matter-of-fact  and  unmysterious  fashion  as  geography 
or  astronomy. 

I  am  no  great  believer  in  the  so-called  "  purity  "  volumes,  for 
they  in  most  cases  convey  the  impression  of  initiation  into  some- 
thing degrading  rather  than  a  mere  item  of  natural  history.  Far 
better  adopt  the  syllabus  of  the  Boy  Scouts  as  to  health-growing 
habits  and  self -discipline,  for  it  is  of  more  importance  for  the 
young  to  discipline  themselves  than  to  be  disciplined. 

To  combine  the  teaching  of  physiology  with  the  laws  of  the 
old-fashioned  chivalry  would  be  advantageous.  "  In  days  of 
old  when  knights  were  bold  "  youth  was  chaste  and  temperate 
in  its  habits,  and  the  opinions  held  were  in  the  highest  degree 
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favourable,  not  only  to  the  morals  and  health,  but  must  have 
contributed  greatly  to  place  the  females  in  that  dignified  rank 
which  they  held.  Wherever  women  have  been  considered  as  the 
early,  willing,  and  accommodating  slaves  of  the  voluptuousness 
of  the  other  sex,  their  character  has  become  degraded,  and  they 
have  sunk  into  domestic  drudges,  the  slaves  of  a  harem  among 
the  more  wealthy.  On  the  other  hand  the  lovers,  sated  with 
indulgences  which  soon  lose  their  poignancy  when  the  senses 
alone  are  interested,  become  indifferent  and  harsh  to  the  unfor- 
tunate slaves  of  their  pleasures.  In  the  days  of  chivalrous 
actions  the  imagination  and  sentiment  of  the  young  man  com- 
bined to  heighten  his  ideas  of  a  pleasure  which  Nature  prompted 
him  to  seek,  but  which  the  wise  laws  of  his  country  prevented 
him  from  prematurely  aspiring  to  share.  Therefore  the  maiden 
to  whom  he  had  given  his  heart  became  an  object  of  awe  and 
affection,  the  passion  he  felt  was  pure  and  powerful,  and  a  moral 
union  preceded  the  mere  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  She  was  the 
Pole  Star  of  his  thoughts,  and,  without  such  an  empress  of  his 
heart,  a  knight  became  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  a  horse  without 
a  bridle,  a  sword  without  a  hilt — in  short,  a  being  of  very  limited 
intelligence  and  a  traitor  to  the  laws  of  chivalry. 

The  functions  which  have  for  their  object  the  perpetuation 
of  the  species  are  essentially  God-like.  They  are  in  themselves 
absolutely  pure  ;  their  operations  issue  in  the  nobility  of 
paternity,  the  loveliness  of  motherhood,  and  they  require  no 
fig-leaf  to  hide  them,  but  gradually  they  have  become  the  means 
of  damnation,  and  a  foetid  malarial  atmosphere  has  now  gathered 
about  them.  As  Marchant  points  out,  there  are  many  pirates 
who  scour  the  high  seas  of  human  life  seeking  to  pounce  upon 
every  ship  as  it  emerges  from  the  harbour.  They  supply  false 
charts,  they  exhibit  false  lights,  and  call  up  from  the  deep  the 
mirage  of  an  entrancing  island,  the  skies  flecked  with  blue,  the 
air  laden  with  the  perfumed  flowers  of  love,  until  the  travellers 
find  themselves  lost  in  mazes  wild,  tortuous  and  dark,  and  the 
souls  deserted  by  their  companions,  racked  with  fear,  pinched 
by  poverty,  burst  all  restraining  bonds,  and  casting  themselves 
upon  the  neck  of  the  unbridled  powers  of  animal  passion  dash 
over  the  precipice  of  vice. 

To  close  the  gateway  of  knowledge  means  the  opening  of  the 
portal  leading  into  the  jungle  of  human  wretchedness,  down 
whose  paths  tread  many  of  those  female  outcasts,  numbers  of 
them  still  children,  who,  while  creeds  and  civilisations  rise  and 
fall,  stand  forth  as  representative  figures  of  the  eternal  sacrifice 
offered  on  the  shrine  of  a  humanity  whose  dominant  note  is  a 
selfishness  often  amounting  to  cruelty. 

0.  T.  Ewart,  M.D. 
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AN    IMPERIAL    TRADE    POLICY 

Dueing  the  past  few  months  important  advances  have  been 
made,  in  connection  with  our  future  trade  policy  and  its  effect  on 
Empire  workers  and  British  citizens.  Various  organisations, 
federations,  and  leagues  have  sprung  into  activity,  and  reports 
published  representing  all  shades  of  political  opinion  and  classes 
of  industry.  Capital  and  Labour,  employers  and  employed,  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  in  one  way  or  another,  have  made  progress 
along  the  line  of  union  and  co-operation,  instead  of  side-tracking 
up  and  down  the  rough  roads  of  antagonism,  distrust  and  ruinous 
competition. 

None  too  soon  have  Nationalism  and  Imperialism  begun  to 
replace  an  insularity  which  had  become  a  grave  danger  to  the 
State,  both  from  an  economic  and  a  defensive  point  of  view. 
Before  the  war  a  serious  degree  of  indifference  and  apathy  had 
developed  in  our  industrial  ranks  as  well  as  among  our  manufac- 
turers and  large  importers.  It  was  therefore  a  welcome  sign  of  a 
healthy  awakening  that  the  British  Workers'  National  League 
was  formed,  to  oppose  a  small  but  clamorous  set  of  Labour- 
Socialists  who  are  at  work  against  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies 
in  the  vital  question  of  a  vigorous  war  policy. 

The  economic  problem  awaiting  solution  is  the  practical 
application  of  the  various  principles  and  recommendations  that 
have  been  almost  unanimously  agreed  upon.  There  is,  first,  the 
problem  of  making  our  Empire  an  economic  unit  for  purposes  of 
commerce  and  defence,  the  direct  antithesis  of  Mr.  Cobden's  aim, 
'■  to  get  rid  of  the  Colonial  system  by  the  indirect  process  of  Free 
Trade."  It  has  been  admitted  and  dreaded  by  German  professors, 
that,  "  in  contrast  to  all  other  countries,  a  tariff  protected  British 
Empire  would  possess  an  unlimited  power  for  good,"  and  that 
"  an  Imperial  Britain  would  be  as  compact  as  a  world  within  itself, 
self-supporting,  self-protecting,  and  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  the 
world  without."  Now,  therefore,  is  the  time  for  Great  Britain  to 
put  into  operation  her  Imperial  trade  policy.  But  the  British 
Empire  has  to  differentiate  between  her  Allies  and  neutrals  of  one 
degree  or  another  of  friendliness  on  the  one  hand,  and  enemy 
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countries  on  the  other.  These  matters  will  require  all  the  care 
and  experience  that  it  is  possible  to  concentrate  on  them,  by  the 
finest  business  intellects  the  Empire  can  produce.  It  is  fortunate 
now  that  the  Imperial  Conference  has  been  given  an  opportunity 
of  assisting  to  decide  this  vital  question.  None  of  the  previous 
Conferences  were  particularly  fruitful  in  this  direction,  being  in 
turn  rebuffed  as  worthy  of  no  better  treatment  than  foreigners, 
and  having  the  fiscal  door  " banged,  barred  and  bolted"  against 
them.  Time  and  the  war  have  changed  all  that,  for  ever  it  is 
devoutly  hoped,  notwithstanding  the  pernicious  vapourings  of  the 
remnants  of  the  Free  Trade  Union  headed  by  Lord  Beauchamp, 
with  some  "  past  numbers  "  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce as  a  body,  and  a  few  political  rags  and  tags  as  a  bobtail. 

From  a  potential  commercial  aspect,  it  is  safe  to  say  of  the 
Empire  that  there  is  no  staple  of  human  food  that  is  not  grown, 
and  no  material  of  textile  industry  which  is  not  produced  in  it. 
More  than  one-sixth  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world  comes  off  its 
surface,  while  one-third  of  the  coal  supply  and  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  gold  supply  of  the  world  are  delivered  from  the  Imperial 
bowels  of  the  earth,  by  more  than  one-third  of  the  world  workers 
employed  in  mining  and  quarrying.  Yet  the  potential  resources 
of  the  new  land  opened  to  enterprise  have  been  scarcely  con- 
ceived, and  their  wealth  has  been  little  more  than  scratched. 
Such  is  the  heritage  of  the  British  citizen,  a  heritage  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets,  one  which  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  on  which  about  one-quarter  of  its  population  lives 
and  multiplies.  Such  unlimited  natural  resources  are  the  sure 
foundation  for  building  up  a  united  British  Empire  if  the 
process  is  conducted  on  business  lines.  In  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Review  of  December,  1912,  I  reviewed  and  tabulated  our 
natural  resources.  All  such  consolidations  in  the  past  have 
been  preceded  by  a  Customs  Union,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  present  instance  an  Imperial  Customs  Union 
is  not  the  necessary  fore-runner  of  a  closer  political  union,  an 
Empire  partnership  and  union  for  defence  in  case  of  war.  But 
an  Empire  cannot  be  sustained  and  perpetuated  by  discontented 
citizens,  or  its  glory  preached  to,  far  less  conceived  by  millions  of 
poverty-stricken  workers,  such  as  have  toiled  under  our  present 
fiscal  policy  of  so-called  Free  Trade.  The  immediate  and  whole- 
hearted exploitation  of  these  Imperial  resources  means  the 
securing  not  only  our  future  safety  and  independence,  but  also 
the  consolidation  of  our  industrial  interests,  which  will  then  have 
strength  to  withstand  the  keenest  enemy  competition  after  the 
war. 

This  is  one  of  the  supreme  matters  that  all  trade  unionist,  as 
well  as  non-trade  unionist  workers,  must  make  up  their  minds 
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upon.  It  was  for  Labour  to  produce  leaders,  and  they  have  not 
failed  the  State  in  its  time  of  need.  While  Mr.  Henderson  is 
sharing  the  grave  responsibilities  of  a  member  of  the  War 
Cabinet,  Mr.  Hodge,  President  of  the  British  Workers'  National 
League,  is  the  first  British  Minister  of  Labour.  He  believes  in 
"unrestricted  output,  higher  wages,"  and  pledged  himself  that 
"he  would  have  no  more  German  steel  in  this  country  while 
there  was  an  idle  furnace  here."  He  admits  "how  silly  we  were 
in  the  past  to  have  an  open  door  as  against  a  closed  door,"  and 
that  "  so-called  Tariff  Eeform  does  not  mean  the  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  life,  as  some  people  seem  to  assume.  Both  Capital 
and  Labour  must  change  their  methods  ;  old  and  obsolete  methods 
must  be  scrapped,  and  old  restrictions  so  far  as  labour  was 
concerned  must  go  by  the  board."  Mr.  G.  H.  Boberts  also 
"  asks  his  fellow  workers  to  create  a  friendly  understanding 
between  Capital  and  Labour  before  peace  has  been  established, 
and  so  to  organise  national  industry  that  increased  output,  higher 
wages,  economical  production,  and  increased  selling  power  will 
prevail." 

The  safeguarding  of  our  great  productive  industries  from 
unfair  foreign  competition  is  an  urgent  national  question,  if  we 
are  to  secure  a  more  stable,  more  profitable  and  ever-increasing 
home  market.  It  is  our  first  duty  to  keep  a  firm  hold  on  our 
home  trade,  which  is  at  least  five  times  as  large  as  our  export 
trade,  and  employs  from  four-fifths  to  five-sixths  of  the  total 
labour  of  the  country.  Likewise,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
the  overseas  Dominions,  Canada  had  not  only  voluntarily  given 
the  Mother  Country  a  preference  in  her  customs  duties,  she  had 
long  ago  imposed  a  super-tax  on  German  trade.  The  12th 
Article  of  the  Canadian  Customs  Tariff  of  1906  gives  the  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  impose  special  duties,  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  fair  market  value  and  the  selling  price,  and  to  carry 
out  this  law  the  Dominion  established  special  agents  in  Germany. 

In  Australia  Mr.  Hughes  freed  the  raw  materials  of  the 
smelting  and  manufacturing  industries  from  the  German  metal 
octopus,  which  had  obtained  the  control  of  ^15,000,000  of 
Australian  base  metals  under  skilfully  drawn  contracts  providing 
for  the  possibility  of  war !  These  contracts  have  also  been  ren- 
dered invalid  by  Australian  law,  and  "  not  a  ton  of  Australian 
metal  will  go  into  Germany  "  in  the  future. 

The  new  Indian  cotton  tariff  stands  on  a  somewhat  different 
footing.  It  has  been  raised  from  a  special  3J  per  cent,  to  the 
uniform  7£  per  cent,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
excise  duty,  which  would  have  pressed  very  hardly  on  the  poorer 
class  of  Indian  purchasers  of  coarse  cottons.  "  The  fiscal  effect 
is  a  4  per  cent,  protection  of  such  Indian  produce,  except  yarn, 
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as  competes  with  the  import  trade."  The  revenue  is  to  help  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  Indian  War  Loan.  On  the  face  of  it, 
it  is  a  war  measure,  with  no  direct  relation  to  a  policy  of 
Imperial  Preference,  though  certain  Free  Traders  strove  to 
make  it  so.  Parliament  agreed,  however,  that  such  changes 
"should  be  considered  afresh  when  the  fiscal  relationship  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  to  one  another  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  comes  to  be  revised  at  the  close  of  the  war." 

The  trade  of  the  Empire  may  be  taken  to  be  one  colossal 
industry,  the  three  essential  operations  of  which  are  production, 
transport,  and  marketing.  A  successful  national  and  Imperial 
trade  policy  must  include  and  co-ordinate  these  three  operations 
in  their  proper  sequence  and  balance  their  relative  importance. 
It  is  obviously  no  use  to  have  increased  production  if  transport 
is  left  defective  or  markets  remain  unprofitable.  Production  of 
manufactures  and  raw  materials  must  be  encouraged,  and  in  the 
case  of  irreplaceable  raw  materials  essential  to  our  "  key  in- 
dustries "  the  rate  of  production  and  the  destination  thereof 
must  be  regulated  to  the  Imperial  advantage  and  to  that  of  our 
Allies.  The  Germans  make  no  pretence  at  hiding  their  anxiety 
as  to  their  future  supplies  of  raw  materials  for  their  industries. 
An  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Internal  Economy  was  appointed 
in  Germany  many  months  ago,  and  considerable  advance  pur- 
chases of  raw  materials  were  made  by  private  German  firms. 
Germany's  trade  policy  is  to  secure  the  necessary  raw  materials, 
and  "  thus  get  ahead  of  the  English  and  American  purchasers." 
Still  more  recently  certain  German,  Austrian,  Hungarian  and 
South  American  banks,  supported  by  the  Central  Governments, 
have  formed  a  syndicate  to  purchase  immense  quantities  of  raw 
materials  to  be  available  by  the  Central  Powers  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Britain's  trade  policy  is  equally 
obvious  in  this  respect,  but  no  time  must  be  lost  in  putting  it 
into  action,  and  the  ultimate  destination  of  our  raw  materials 
is  one  of  the  most  important  points. 

The  question  of  transport,  though  very  urgent  since  the 
submarine  menace  has  been  so  active,  is  of  still  greater  import- 
ance in  the  future.  Transport  is  a  huge  industry  in  itself 
requiring  as  perfect  organisation  and  co-ordination  as  it  is 
possible  to  provide.  It  involves  not  merely  an  enormous  amount 
of  labour,  but  thousands  of  miles  of  railways,  and  millions  of 
tons  of  shipping,  and  all  the  accessories  of  harbours,  wharves, 
warehouses,  grain  elevators,  cold  stores,  and  many  other  adjuncts. 
One  of  the  items  of  our  policy  must  be  the  full  employment  of 
British  labour  and  British  ships  for  British  goods.  This  entails 
the  placing  of  the  mercantile  marine  on  a  higher  basis  and  better 
footing  than  it  has  held  in  the  past.     It  must  be  treated,  in  fact, 
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as  part  and  parcel  of  our  Imperial  Naval  equipment.  The 
British  shipping  industry  in  1913  earned  £162,000,000,  and  the 
marine  insurance  companies  and  Lloyd's  employ  over  £60,000,000 
of  capital  on  its  behalf.  There  is,  therefore,  no  dubiety  as  to  the 
importance  of  our  merchant  service  which  is  entirely  due  to 
private  enterprise.  Germany  is  fully  alive  to  her  present  and 
future  maritime  position,  for  the  Vorwaerts  of  March  6th  states 
that  "  after  the  war  seaborne  commerce  must  be  resumed  with 
full  energy,  not  only  to  import  foodstuffs  but  principally  to 
import  raw  materials,  and  to  export  German  products  to  foreign 
markets."  The  German  government  will  place  about  300 
millions  of  marks  at  disposal  for  the  purchase  or  building  of 
ships,  but  further  assistance  will  be  required  if  the  increase  in 
her  mercantile  marine  is  to  be  adequate. 

The  marketing  stage  of  an  industry  is  the  consummation  of 
the  union  of  production  and  transport.  Just  as  any  increase  in 
production  is  of  no  benefit  unless  there  is  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  facilities  for  collection,  transport  and  distribution,  so 
neither  of  these  operations  can  "  make  good  "  unless  the  market 
is  efficiently  developed.  Bold  and  successful  advertisement 
"creates  a  direct  link  between  producer  and  consumer,"  and  "is 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  reducing  selling  costs,"  which 
are  more  than  those  of  production.  Marketing  has  mainly  to 
do  with  prices,  and  must  be  made  profitable  and  duly  safeguarded 
from  unfair  competition,  if  capital  is  to  be  spent  and  a  satisfactory 
production  is  to  be  maintained.  The  greater  the  amount  of 
home-grown  produce  or  manufactures  of  a  given  class  in  a 
market,  compared  with  that  of  similar  goods  imported  under  a 
tariff,  the  more  will  the  market  price  be  under  home  control,  and 
react  to  healthy  competition'.  Marketing  is  therefore  intimately 
connected  with  "  supply  and  demand,"  and  with  the  fiscal  policy 
of  a  country.  Supply  depends  on  the  amount  of  production 
and  whether  transport  is  efficient  or  not.  Demand  is  another 
name  for  purchasing  power,  the  essence  of  which  is  wealth — 
more  or  less.  Demand  is  concentrated  where  wealth  is  con- 
centrated, and  things  that  will  be  produced  in  the  greatest 
quantity  are  the  things  that  owners  of  wealth  demand  with  the 
greatest  insistence.  To  assist  markets  in  this  respect  it  is 
essential  that  cheap  and  efficient  postal  and  telegraph  service  be 
established  throughout  the  Empire.  The  "All  Red  Route"  is 
the  proposed  route,  and  an  Imperial  system  of  wireless  appeals 
not  only  to  the  imagination,  but  to  true  business  principles. 
But  the  fiscal  question  is  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  any 
trade  policy.  A  trade  policy  must  be  determined  by  circumstances 
as  they  are,  not  by  circumstances  as  they  were  or  might  be. 
Our  markets  have  become  more  complicated  and  extensive  in 
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consequence  of  the  war.  There  are,  in  fact,  four  markets — 
Imperial,  Allies,  Neutral  and  Enemy.  In  addition,  the  latent 
possibilities  of  new  markets  opened  to  us  in  the  late  German 
colonies,  and  other  areas  such  as  in  Mesopotamia,  have  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

A  revival  of  British  tariffs  has  long  been  advocated  not  merely 
to  protect  our  industries  and  our  markets,  but  to  raise  revenue 
and  to  be  a  power  to  negotiate  with.  Four  principles  for 
regulating  the  application  for  a  tariff  were  laid  down  by  fiscal 
reformers  years  ago.  They  are  that  "  the  duties  shall  be  wide- 
spread in  their  incidence,  small  in  amount,  not  be  imposed  on 
raw  material,  and  not  alter  the  proportion  in  which  the  working 
classes  are  asked  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  government." 
Keasoned  tariffs  in  accordance  with  such  principles  must  be 
devised  suited  to  the  particular  trades  and  countries  affected. 
These  will  be  entirely  different  from  the  high  tariffs  "and  no 
nonsense  about  them  "  as  advocated  at  one  time  by  the  Westminster 
Gazette.  Dumping  must  be  prevented  and  also  the  importation 
of  cheap  foreign  goods  produced  in  conditions  under  our  standard 
of  labour.  There  is  ground  for  believing  that  Germany  is  piling 
up  huge  stocks  of  manufactured  goods,  and  as  has  been  seen, 
is  arranging  for  large  consignments  of  raw  materials  for  her 
manufactures,  which  she  will  endeavour  to  dump  on  us  at  prices 
ruinous  to  the  British  industries  and  labour  involved.  It  is 
imperative  that  severe  restriction  or  even  temporary  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  such  goods  must  be  carried  out,  and  this 
must  be  arranged  for  before  the  end  of  the  war.  Numerous 
"key"  industries  have  been  revived  during  the  war,  and  some 
£30,000,000  may  have  been  sunk  in  iron  and  steel  works  alone, 
since  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  all  these  must  be  safeguarded  and 
protected.  Though  agriculture  may  be  called  the  queen-mother 
of  industries,  iron  is  the  king,  for  not  one  cabbage  patch  can  be 
delved  without  his  assistance. 

It  may  be  useful  to  analyse  the  resolutions,  objects  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  various  bodies  that  have  recently  reported  on  the 
subject  of  trade  after  the  war,  and  arrange  them  in  relation  to  the 
"  trade  trinity "  of  our  Imperial  industries.  At  present  there 
seems  to  be  much  overlapping  and  possible  dissipation  of  energy 
and  money  in  this  direction,  but  it  is  also  evident  that  all  classes 
are  taking  this  question  to  heart.  It  only  requires  guidance  and 
concentration  to  produce  an  effective  Imperial  trade  policy  that 
will  be  the  greatest  preserver  of  the  world's  peace  in  the  future. 

Eeferring  to  production,  the  Tariff  Keform  League  and  Imperial 
Mission  desire  the  adoption  of  Imperial  Preference  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  foodstuffs,  cotton,  sugar,  palm  products,  and 
other  raw  materials  within  the  Empire,  and  so  free  it  from 
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economic  dependence  on  foreign  countries.     Also  to  promote  the 
right  to  employment  within  the  Empire  of  all  Britons  in  prefer- 
ence to  aliens,  and  that  every  man,  sailor  and  soldier,  who  returns 
to  civil  life,  be  given  a  chance  of  good  employment  at  an  adequate 
wage.     Keform  of  our  Alien  and   Naturalisation  Acts  is   also 
required.     The  Empire  Producers'  Organisation  advocate  that  the 
Empire  should  produce  and  manufacture  its  own  requirements, 
that  British  capital  be  used  for  British  industries,  and  British 
labour  in  preference  to  foreign,   thus   giving    security   against 
sweated  labour.     Also  that  the  workers  get  "a  full  and  fair  share 
of  the  advantages  "  of  legislation  to  secure  "  the  mutual  interests 
and  harmonious  working  between  capital  and  labour  with  a  view 
to  the  development  and  general  good  of  the  State."     The  Empire 
Resources  Development  Committee  advocate  the  conservation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Empire  of  such  natural  resources  as  are,  or  may 
come,  under  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  Imperial,  Dominion 
or  Indian  Governments.     The  development  of  selected  resources 
of  the  Empire,  under  such  conditions  as  will  give  the  State  an 
adequate  share  of  the  proceeds  is  urged.     It  is  suggested  that 
Imperial  effort  may  be  concentrated  on  assets  ripe  for  development 
for  the  common  good  of  the  Empire,  more  particularly  land, 
fisheries,   tropical  palm-oil  products   and    sugar.      The    British 
Workers'  National  League  stands  for  the  full  exploitation  of  our 
natural  resources,  more  particularly  on  the  lines  of  the  Empire 
Resources  Development   Committee,   and   also   the    appropriate 
resolutions  of  the  Paris  Economic  Conference.     The   Imperial 
Council  of  Commerce  also   advocate  preferential  tariffs   in   the 
Empire  and  our  Allies,  and  "  unity  of  commerce  and  defence." 
The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  entirely  in  agreement 
with  these  points. 

J.  Christian  Simpson. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FARMING    POSSIBILITIES    IN    CANADA 


New  Brunswick  Half  a  Century  Ago  and  To-day 

A  letter  received  from  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  New 
Brunswick  is  of  interest  as  contrasting  conditions  in  the  province 
in  1861  with  those  which  exist  there  to-day,  when  the  primeval 
forest  has  been  replaced  by  the  farm,  the  orchard  and  the  busy 
hive  of  industry.  The  writer  is  Mr.  E.  MacKenzie,  of  Glassville, 
Parish  of  Aberdeen,  Carleton  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  a  native 
of  Aberdeenshire. 

"  In  1861,"  he  says,  "  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Glass  lectured  on  New 
Brunswick  and  its  advantages  for  emigrants  willing  to  work. 
He  selected  about  150  of  those  making  application  to  him,  the 
majority  being  from  Aberdeenshire  and  Glasgow.  Mr.  Glass 
chartered  a  sailing  vessel,  and  after  paying  our  passage  we 
sailed  from  Glasgow  on  May  2nd,  and  after  a  long  voyage  of 
seven  weeks  landed  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  quite  different 
from  modern  voyages  when  the  Atlantic  can  be  crossed  in  seven 
days.  On  the  8th  of  July  we  sailed  up  the  St.  John  River, 
along  whose  banks  the  scenery  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Arriving  at  Predericton,  we  were  met  at  the 
boat  by  the  Governor  and  all  the  prominent  officials  and  other 
leading  citizens,  who  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome.  After  a  short 
stay  in  Fredericton  we  again  took  the  boat  for  Woodstock. 
We  left  Woodstock  on  July  13th  for  Glassville.  Guides  had 
been  provided  for  us,  as  the  paths  or  roads,  as  they  were  called, 
were  rather  confusing  to  those  accustomed  to  life  in  Scotland. 
We  reached  what  is  now  known  as  Gilmor's  or  Esdraelon,  eight 
miles  from  our  destination,  where  we  left  the  women  and 
children  of  the  party  until  the  men  got  located  on  some  desirable 
land,  which  at  that  time  was  wilderness.  A  party  of  men  with 
guides  started  to  what  is  now  the  busy  business  centre  of 
Aberdeen,  named  after  the  founder  of  the  Colony — Glassville — 
with  a  good  supply  of  provisions,  etc.  ;  teamed  until  time  for 
lunch  when  they  halted  beside  a  brook  and  made  camp  for  the 
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night,  and  slept  soundly  on  a  bed  of  fir  boughs.  In  the  morning 
James  Wilson,  a  Scotchman  and  of  the  party,  took  off  his  hat 
and  asked  them  all  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  King.  They 
selected  their  land  and  started  to  clear  away  the  trees  for  a  house 
to  live  in.  Many  of  those  who  settled  in  Glassville  at  that  time 
were  without  funds,  but  by  their  industry  and  uprightness 
succeeded  in  making  comfortable  homes  for  those  dependent 
on  them,  and  although  the  majority  of  these  settlers  have  gone 
to  rest,  the  farms  are  occupied  by  their  descendants,  and 
Glassville  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  prosperous 
sections  of  New  Brunswick.  .  .  . 

•■'  The  land  is  well  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
potatoes  and  garden  herbs  of  all  kinds  grown  in  northern  climates. 
Apples,  plums  and  small  fruits  can  be  grown  in  abundance, 
and  almost  every  farmer,  with  a  very  small  outlay  and  a  little 
attention,  can  raise  all  their  own  fruit.  Glassville  village  is 
about  eight  miles  from  Bristol  Station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  has  two  churches,  two  hotels,  four  stores,  two 
blacksmiths'  shops,  one  harness  shop  and  general  post  office, 
where  mail  is  distributed  to  thirteen  country  post  offices.  Two 
telephone  companies  have  lines  in  the  village,  and  extend  over 
the  whole  of  the  parish.  There  are  also  saw  mills  in  a  radius 
of  one  to  six  miles,  there  being  six  mills  sawing  hard  and  soft 
wood  for  the  English  and  American  markets.  We  also  have 
a  grist  mill  situate  three  miles  from  the  village,  where  the 
farmers  have  their  grain  ground  while  they  wait.  .  .  . 

"  The  country  is  well  watered  with  an  abundance  of  streams, 
brooks  and  living  springs  of  first  quality  water.  The  small 
brooks  are  teeming  with  trout,  and  the  large  rivers  have  salmon 
and  other  varieties.  We  have  a  good  supply  of  moose  and 
caribou  for  large  game  ;  and  lots  of  fur-bearing  animals,  some 
being  bear,  otter,  wild  cat,  coon,  beaver,  fox,  minx  and  sable 
and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  .  .  .  We  have  educa- 
tional advantages  which  cannot  be  excelled.  We  have  thirteen 
schools  in  the  parish,  and  universities,  grammar  and  agricultural 
schools  available  in  the  province." 

II 

Personal  Experiences  in  Western  Canada 

It  is  a  long  drawn  out  story  how  Western  Canadian  farmers 
have  made  money.  Many  of  them,  a  few  years  ago,  went  to 
the  country  with  little  more  than  a  few  household  effects, 
probably  a  team  of  horses  and  a  cow  or  two,  and  sufficient 
money  to  do  them  for  a  few  months  until  they  got  a  start. 
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Hundreds  of  such  can  be  pointed  out,  who  to-day  have  good 
homes,  well-equipped  farms,  the  latest  machinery  and  usually 
an  automobile.  A.  E.  Merriam,  formerly  of  Devil's  Lake, 
North  Dakota,  did  not  leave  there  because  the  land  was  poor 
or  farming  not  a  success,  for  all  who  know  that  country  are 
aware  that  it  is  an  excellent  district.  He  wanted  to  expand, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  cheap  land  that  Western  Canada  offers. 
And  that  same  story  has  appealed  to  hundreds  of  others,  who 
have  had  like  success  with  Mr.  Merriam.  "  I  came  to  Alberta 
in  the  spring  of  1909,  from  Devil's  Lake,  North  Dakota,"  he 
says,  "  locating  on  my  farm  near  Dalroy.  I  arrived  with  six 
head  of  horses  and  two  head  of  cattle  and  about  £300.  Since 
then  I  have  increased  my  live  stock  to  seven  head  of  horses, 
four  head  of  cattle,  and  about  100  head  of  hogs,  a  four-roomed 
house,  good  barn  with  all  modern  improvements,  a  feed  grinder, 
elevator,  chopper,  fanning  mill,  etc.  I  have  increased  my 
original  capital  at  least  four  times  over  since  coming  here.  From 
the  feeding  of  hogs  alone  during  the  year  I  had  a  gross  return  of 
£1,000.  I  first  started  grain  farming,  but  for  the  past  four  years 
I  have  made  hogs  my  speciality,  and  have  done  well.  Land  has 
increased  at  least  20  per  cent,  in  value  during  the  past  few  years, 
now  selling  for  from  £5  to  £7  per  acre,  with  nominal  taxes.  As 
for  farming  in  general,  the  growing  and  feeding  of  live  stock  is 
more  sure  than  the  grain  farming,  if  continued  year  after  year, 
and  if  every  farmer  follows  this  he  will  be  ahead  of  the  grain 
growers  in  the  long  run.  Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
I  feel  satisfied  with  my  success  in  Alberta." 

The  excellent  yields  of  the  Western  Canada  crops,  and  the 
high  prices  secured  is  having  its  influence  on  those  looking  for 
homes.  The  authenticated  reports  that  have  been  sent  out  from 
time  to  time,  that  this  farmer  and  that  had  paid  for  their  entire 
farm  holdings  out  of  one  crop  has  reached  the  ears  of  the  man 
looking  for  a  farm.  When  he  hears  that  G.  H.  Beatty,  of  Nanton, 
Alberta,  had  679  bushels  of  wheat  from  12  acres,  or  an  average 
of  56J  bushels  to  the  acre,  he  becomes  interested.  When  he 
hears  that  Sidney  E.  Phillips,  of  Biddeford,  Alberta,  threshed 
1,053  bushels  of  wheat,  the  average  being  52  J  bushels  per  acre, 
his  interest  is  further  aroused.  Thos.  Long,  of  Lethbridge,  had 
120  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  from  a  field  of  25  acres  ;  W.  Quinn, 
of  Milk  River,  had  6,094  bushels  of  wheat"  from  100  acres,  an 
average  of  60  bushels  per  acre,  and  Robert  Tackaberry,  of 
Nobleford,  makes  affidavit  that  he  had  an  average  of  76  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  from  a  field  of  10 J  acres.  Thos.  Boulton,  of 
the  same  place,  makes  affidavit  that  from  50  acres  he  had  a 
yield  of  53  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Newell  J.  Noble's  affidavit 
of  getting  54  bushels  per  acre  from  1,000  acres  stands  out  most 
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strongly  as  evidence  of  what  the  wheat  grower  can  do.  This 
affidavit  is  strengthened  by  a  paragraph  stating  that  he  had 
122  bushels  and  30  lbs.  per  acre  from  394|  acres.  Mrs.  Coe 
makes  affidavit  that  on  her  farm  at  Nobleford  she  threshed 
6,110  bushels  of  wheat  from  115  acres,  or  53  bushels  and  8  lbs. 
per  acre,  and  from  a  flax  field  (stubble  field)  she  got  20  bushels 
and  38  lbs.  per  acre.  When  these  reports  are  read  the  man 
looking  for  a  farm  becomes  convinced.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  reasons  that  will  cause  a  large  influx  of  American  farmers 
into  the  Canadian  West  during  this  spring.  Farmers  resident 
in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  are  purchasing  additional 
lands.  Prices  are  low,  free  homestead  land  can  be  had  in  many 
districts,  and  the  homesteader  is  welcome. 

Another  correspondent  residing  at  North  Portal,  Saskatchewan, 
writes  : — "  The  spring  tide  of  incoming  settlers  from  the  States 
has  surely  set  in.  To-day,  for  the  second  time  this  week,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  sent  out  a  special  train  carrying  settlers 
only.  To-day's  train  was  made  up  of  twenty  cars.  With  one 
exception  all  the  settlers  came  from  Illinois  and  Iowa.  The 
horses  owned  by  the  party  underwent  a  test  before  shipment." 

Mr.  Thomas,  farmer  at  Stranraer,  Saskatchewan,  writing  to  a 
friend  in  London  in  connection  with  last  year's  harvest,  says  : — 
"  To  show  what  this  land  will  produce,  I  put  in  80  acres  of  wheat 
on  flax  stubble  and  fall  ploughing,  half  of  each.  This  yielded 
3,950  bushels,  being  49§  bushels  to  the  acre,  grading  No.  1 
Northern.  One  who  understands  the  difference  between  summer 
fallow  and  second  crop  land  can  appreciate  the  sort  of  yield  this 
is  on  the  above  land.  On  a  piece  of  flax,  32  acres,  threshed 
1,000  bushels,  being  31J  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  the  highest 
yield  we  have  ever  grown,  and  looks  large  when  you  consider 
the  general  average  for  flax.  On  a  piece  of  flax,  33  acres,  we 
threshed  858  bushels,  being  26  bushels  per  acre.  All  the  above 
land  was  summer  fallow.  Our  oats,  4,200  bushels,  went  about 
100  bushels  per  acre.  Father  put  in  145  acres  of  flax,  yielding 
3,500  bushels.  So  you  can  understand  when  everything  is 
totalled  up  we  had  a  splendid  crop.  We  are  working  into  mixed 
farming  steadily,  having  seventeen  head  of  cattle  and  nine 
horses  and  colts.  We  find  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  something 
to  sell  any  time.  ...  I  believe  there  will  be  a  big  advance  in 
farm  values,  as  there  will  be  a  big  push  here  now  the  farmer  has 
the  money  to  improve,  and  you  know  what  the  Canadian  farmer 
is  when  he  gets  a  chance.  The  country  is  going  to  go  safe.  The 
majority  have  been  bit  once,  and  are  beginning  to  realise  what  is 
necessary  for  success.  Co-operation  is  coming  strongly  to  the 
front."  This  letter  has  a  special  interest,  as  the  writer  had  no 
previous  experience  in  farm  work  before  going  to  Canada. 
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III. 

The  Great  Northland. 

The  old  fable  that  the  North  is  frozen  most  of  the  year  dies 
hard,  in  spite  of  official  publications  showing  the  contrary. 
At  Fort  Vermilion,  nearly  400  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  the 
Dominion  Government  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Robert 
Jones  as  head  of  a  sub-experimental  farm.  He  has  had  twenty- 
five  years'  experience  in  the  Vermilion  district,  and  is  making 
scientific  investigations  for  the  Government.  His  reports  are 
not  exceptional,  as  his  neighbours  are  securing  similar  results, 
but  their  work  has  not  been  tabulated.  In  fruits,  the  time  has 
not  come  to  say  what  the  apple  trees  will  do,  but  with  regard 
t*o  red  currants,  eighteen  bushes  produced  108  pints  of  fruit 
between  the  22nd  and  the  31st  of  July  last  year.  In  potatoes, 
the  Golden  Coin  variety  was  the  most  prolific,  bearing  441 
bushels  to  the  acre.  These  were  planted  on  April  30th,  and 
harvested  on  September  11th.  Garden  carrots  yielded  430 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  asparagus  was  in  use  from  May  22nd 
till  the  middle  of  August.  From  three  rows  of  parsley  33  feet 
in  length,  36  lbs.  were  taken  up.  Citrons  averaged  5  lbs. 
Pumpkins  fully  matured  and  averaged  20  lbs.  The  cabbages 
weighed  on  an  average  11  lbs.  Visitors  were  surprised  to  see 
tomatoes  ripening  in  the  open.  With  regard  to  forage  plants 
the  results  compare  favourably  with  those  in  any  part  of  Canada. 
In  the  Peace  River  Post  Office  there  is  a  quantity  of  exhibits 
showing  the  grains  as  harvested.  All  the  crops  were  in  the 
ground  before  the  end  of  April,  and  most  were  harvested  in 
the  month  of  August.  These  results  should  dissolve  the  old 
ideas  about  the  cold  North,  the  late  springs  and  the  early 
autumns.  It  was  in  this  district  that,  a  year  or  two  ago,  the 
wheat  which  carried  off  the  world's  championship  was  grown. 

Homesteaders  seeking  land  in  the  Canadian  North  are  rapidly 
grouping  round  Fort  Murray,  Fort  Vermilion,  Fort  St.  John, 
Hudson's  Hope,  and  farther  south  at  Round  Lake,  Sawridge,  and 
Mirror  Landing.  The  older  settlements  have  increased  considerably, 
and  patches  of  colour  can  be  observed  indicative  of  extensive 
settlement  at  Peace  River  Crossing,  Dunvegan,  Spirit  River,  Grande 
Prairie,  Grouard,  Lac  La  Biche,  etc.  The  Peace  River  block 
also  contains  good  land,  which  settlers  are  occupying  as  soon  as 
surveyed.  Railway  facilities  have  greatly  improved  since  the 
last  issue  of  the  map.  Spirit  River  Settlement  and  Grande 
Prairie,  both  to  the  north-west  of  Edmonton,  are  now  accessible 
by  rail,  while  in  a  north-easterly  direction  the  track  is  laid  as  far 
as  Christina  Lake.  Last  year  the  Athabaska,  the  Peace  River  and 
the  Fort  McMurray  steamers  were  all  operating  regularly  ;  the 
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two  former  from  Hudson's  Hope  to  Fort  Vermilion,  the  latter 
from  just  below  the  Vermilion  chutes  to  Fort  Smith,  where  it 
connected  with  the  steamship  route  which  goes  as  far  as  Fort 
McPherson.  Five  small  boats  operated  very  successfully  on 
Smoky  River,  taking  passengers  on  incoming  trains  from  the 
Settlement  to  P^ace  Crossing.  Interesting  information  is  printed 
on  the  map  concerning  what  surveyors  and  explorers  say  of  the 
un-subdivided  portions  of  the  province.  Now  that  there  are 
better  transportation  facilities,  investigations  into  the  bituminous 
sand  deposits  of  the  Athabaska  River  will  be  of  interest.  Bitu- 
minous coal  appears  throughout  these  north  lands.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  north  country  abounds  in  game  and 
fish,  and  that  the  fur  trade  will  for  a  long  time  to  come  prove 
a  valuable  asset  to  the  province.  In  this  part  of  Canada  there 
is  being  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  new  and  promising  country. 

IV 

How  the  Canadian  Farmer  is  Educated. 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  is  carrying  on  what 
is  known  as  "  Illustration  Work  "  in  crop  production  and  cultural 
methods  among  farmers  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan.  Farmers  operating  land  favourably  situated 
for  the  carrying  on  of  such  work  co-operate  with  the  Department. 
The  farmer  puts  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  Dominion 
experimental  farms  system  a  part  of  his  land  having  a  good 
wide  frontage  on  a  well-travelled  highway,  each  field  having 
frontage  so  that  the  crops  and  cultivation  are  in  evidence  to 
the  traveller  and  easily  inspected  by  the  interested  visitor. 
The  Department,  for  the  first  year  at  least,  furnishes  the  seed 
necessary  to  sow  such  of  the  fields  as  it  is  decided  to  put  under 
crop  that  year.  In  subsequent  years  the  farmer  saves  enough 
of  the  best  of  the  crop  to  do  the  necessary  seeding.  This,  of 
course,  provided  the  grain  produced  is  satisfactory  as  to  purity 
and  germinative  power.  All  cultural  and  harvesting  operations 
in  connection  with  these  fields  are  done  by  the  farmer.  All 
work  is  done  in  exactly  such  ways  and  at  exactly  such  times  as 
is  directed  by  the  Illustration  Station  Division  of  the  Dominion 
experimental  farms  system.  The  farmer  keeps  a  record  of  the 
time  taken  to  perform  the  different  operations  on  each  field, 
and  threshes  the  grain  harvested  separately  so  that  it  will  be 
known  how  much  is  harvested  from  each.  The  records  of  the  work 
and  crops  resulting,  together  with  brief  notes  made  each  week,  are 
entered  on  blank  forms  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  work  of 
making  such  notes  and  entering  up  the  work  done  on  each  field  does 
not  entail  more  than  one  hour's  work  each  month.    Each  week  the 
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farmer  mails  to  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa  a 
form  giving  full  particulars  as  to  the  work  done,  general  weather 
conditions,  and  crop  progress  on  the  different  fields.  The  farmer 
also  permits  to  be  placed  in  front  of  each  field  a  board  stating 
briefly  the  method  of  preparing  the  land  for  the  crop  growing 
thereon,  or  the  treatment  given  the  plot  that  year.  On  all 
these  farms,  whether  located  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
Saskatchewan  or  Alberta,  systematic  rotation  of  crops  suitable 
to  the  district  served  as  well  as  the  best  cultural  methods  and 
most  suitable  varieties  of  crops  are  being  demonstrated. 

V 

The  Preservation  op  Wild  Life. 

A  permanent  close  season  for  prairie  chicken,  grouse  and 
partridge,  until  such  time  as  the  birds  have  sufficiently  increased 
to  warrant  an  open  season  ;  and  the  prohibition  of  autumn  and 
winter  shooting  or  trapping  of  muskrats,  are  subjects  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Manitoba  Game  Protection  Act.  Another  pro- 
hibition proposed  is  that  of  the  shooting  of  game  from  automobiles. 
To  aid  in  the  protection  of  chicken,  grouse,  mink,  marten, 
muskrats,  and  many  other  fur-bearing  animals,  the  game  guardians 
advocate  a  bounty  of  10  cents  per  head  on  crows,  and  a  bounty 
of  5  cents  per  crow's  egg.  An  increased  bounty  on  coyotes, 
with  a  considerably  increased  one  on  timber  wolves  is  also 
advocated.  The  report  of  the  game  guardians  emphasises  the 
opportunity  which  exists  for  fur-farming  in  Manitoba.  There 
are  only  two  such  farms  in  the  province,  compared  with  499  in 
the  rest  of  Canada.  It  is  recommended  that  an  educational 
campaign  be  organised  in  public  schools  to  aid  in  the  protection 
of  wild  bird  life  in  general.  There  are  322  types  of  birds  in 
Manitoba,  several  new  varieties  having  come  north  during  the 
past  year,  including  the  lark-sparrow  of  North  Dakota.  Ten 
new  areas  have  been  set  aside  as  game  preserves  in  the  province  ; 
six  of  these  only  were  legislated  for  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature.  On  the  Riding  Mountain  preserve,  Manitoba  has 
the  largest  herd  of  elk  deer  on  the  North  American  Continent. 
Eighteen  special  game  guardians  have  been  added  to  the  Depart- 
ment. One  hundred  and  fifty-two  convictions  were  secured 
during  the  past  year.  Three  double-barrelled  guns,  twenty-one 
rifles,  and  10,419  game  birds  in  cold  storage  were  confiscated. 
The  resulting  revenue  to  the  Department  from  fines,  etc., 
amounted  to  £7,993.  Trappers  will,  in  future,  be  required  to 
take  out  a  separate  licence  for  each  class  of  game  they  intend 
to  trap,  instead  of  one  general  licence  for  all  fur-bearing  animals 
as  was  formerly  the  case. 
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CANADA 

The  war  has  made  Canada  realise  the  possibilities  which  were  only 
awaiting  the  opportunity  to  develop  in  many  ways.  One  striking 
instance  is  the  fact  that  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Dominion 
bought  all  the  lead  pencils  it  required  from  Austria.  Now  Canada  is 
not  only  making  sufficient  to  supply  her  own  needs,  but  is  selling  large 
quantities  to  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  Manitoba  wheat  in  France.  The  agricultural  authorities 
continue  to  call  attention  to  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  from 
Manitoba  seed  wheat  and  urge  its  planting,  as  it  can  be  sowd  late  in  the 
spring.  220,460  lbs.  have  been  applied  for  and  supply  and  delivery 
stations  have  been  arranged.  The  result  of  the  experiment  is  being 
closely  watched  in  Canada  and  on  the  Continent.  .  # 

Arrangements  are  being  made  at  Winnipeg  in  connection  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Dominion  and  the  province  for  marketing  the  wool 
crop  of  Manitoba.  The  wool  will  be  assembled  under  the  direction  of 
the  Manitoba  Department  of  Agriculture  between  June  15th  and  July 
15th,  and  will  then  be  graded  by  the  Dominion  Government  Wool 
Grader.  Tenders  for  its  purchase  will  be  called  for,  and  if  the  price 
offered  is  not  satisfactory,  the  wool  will  be  taken  charge  of  by  the 
authorities  and  other  methods  adopted  for  its  disposal. 

Reports  from  Ottawa  state  that  the  British  Government  has  entered 
into  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  600  tons  of  Canadian  salmon  per 
month.  This,  it  is  stated,  is  in  addition  to  the  importation  of  canned 
salmon  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  last  year's  imports  allowed  under  the  recent 
new  British  trade  regulations.  Several  changes  in  the  ownership  of 
canneries  and  generally  affecting  fishing  interests  on  the  coast  are 
reported,  and  additional  plants  for  tinning  the  catch  are  in  contemplation. 

During  1916  dividends  and  bonuses  declared  by  silver  mines  at 
Cobalt  amounted  to  $5,510,830.14,  making  the  total  return  to  share- 
holders $65,181,742.84  up  to  the  end  of  1916.  Gold  mines  at  Porcupine 
and  Kirkland  Lake  paid  dividends  in  1916  amounting  to  $4,431,750. 
The  mines  were  Dome,  Hollinger,  Porcupine-Crown  and  Tough-Oakes. 
The  gold  mine  dividends  to  the  end  of  1916  from  these  two  camps  amount 
to  $9,774,625. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  the  raising  of  seed  in  the  Okanagan 
Valley,  British  Columbia,  and  this  year  several  car-loads  of  sugar  beet 
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seed  will  be  procured.  This,  together  with  several  other  valleys  of  a 
similar  climate,  are  the  most  ideal  in  Canada  for  the  purpose,  and  equal 
in  points  to  California,  the  only  place  hitherto  able  to  compete  with 
Europe.  Officials  in  Ottawa  believe  that  this  will  develop  into  a  huge 
permanent  industry.  At  present  prices  are  high  and  large  profits  will 
be  made.  Whether  the  Canadian  growers  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
compete  with  the  European  countries  after  the  war  depends  largely 
on  the  labour  market. 

The  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance  has  been  appointed  "  Public 
Custodian  of  Enemy  Property  in  Canada."  He  has  circularised  banks, 
financial  and  other  companies  asking  for  statements  under  four  heads  : 
(1)  Property,  real  or  personal,  in  Canadian  territory  belonging  to  enemy 
subjects.  (2)  Debts,  including  bank  deposits  and  bank  balances,  due 
to  or  held  on  behalf  of  enemy  subjects  resident  or  carrying  on  business 
in  enemy  territory,  or  due  or  held  on  behalf  of  enemy  subjects  resident 
in  Canada.  (3)  Property,  real  or  personal,  in  enemy  territory,  belonging 
to  British  subjects  resident  or  carrying  on  business  in  Canada.  (4)  Claims 
of  British  subjects  resident  or  carrying  on  business  in  Canada  against 
enemy  governments. 

Plans  are  being  considered  for  the  further  development  of  the  port 
of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  So  great  has  been  the  Canadian  export 
trade  that  the  Government  has  decided  to  take  steps  to  increase  the 
facilities  at  that  port  to  meet  the  heavy  traffic  which  is  expected  during 
the  forthcoming  summer  and  winter.  St.  John  will  secure  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  export  of  war  commodities  and  material  during  the  con- 
tinuation of  hostilities,  while  the  systematic  transportation  of  the  large 
number  of  soldiers  and  others  to  Canada  at  the  conclusion  of  peace 
increases  the  need  for  improved  facilities. 

The  Canadian  Grain  Growers'  Company  have  planned  to  build  a 
lumber  mill  this  year,  costing  about  .£30,000,  on  a  timber  limit  60  miles 
east  of  Fort  George,  British  Columbia,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway.  The  company  have  been  in  possession  of  this  timber  limit 
for  three  or  four  years,  but  up  to  the  present  have  taken  no  active  steps 
towards  utilising  it.  This  year,  however,  they  have  decided  to  mill  and 
manufacture  their  own  lumber  and  supply  the  farmers  direct.  The  new 
mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  feet  of  lumber  per  year. 

With  sufficient  work  on  hand  to  keep  the  shipyards  busy  till  the 
end  of  navigation  in  1918,  the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Company  is 
looking  forward  to  a  brisk  season.  They  have  under  construction  at 
the  present  time  six  boats  of  full  canal  size,  each  to  be  261  feet  in  length. 
Two  of  these  boats  are  under  contract  for  the  Great  Lakes  Transporta- 
tion Company,  and  the  other  four,  of  a  similar  type,  are  being  built  for 
the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Company,  to  their  own  order,  for  disposal 
as  they  have  occasion.  At  present  there  are  650  men  working  at  the 
shipbuilding  yards,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  1,000  will  be  working  by 
midsummer.  The  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Company,  in  unison  with 
the  other  shipyards  of  Canada,  have  fallen  in  with  the  Imperial  Munitions 
Board's  policy. 
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The  remarkable  development  which  has  taken  place  in  the  exploiting 
of  the  agricultural  resources  of  Quebec  in  recent  times  is  well  worthy  of 
attention,  and  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  initial  slowness  of 
progress  thirty  years  ago.  Dairy  exports  have  increased,  the  co-opera- 
tion idea  has  advanced,  especially  with  the  Quebec  cheesemakers  and 
the  tobacco  growers  of  Rouville,  fowl-fattening  stations  established,  school 
trains  inaugurated,  and  a  great  increase  in  farmers'  clubs  and  agricul- 
tural societies.  The  enormous  gain  in  the  number  of  farm  animals  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  is  a  sure  indication  of  prosperity.  The  last 
census  showed  a  grand  total  of  2,937,299,  made  up  of  horses,  milch 
cows,  sheep,  swine  and  other  cattle.  The  total  value  of  farm  animals 
for  the  whole  of  Canada  is  estimated  at  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
million  five  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  dollars,  as  compared  with 
seven  hundred  and  forty-six  million  two  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand 
dollars  in  1915,  there  being  an  increase  of  over  forty -two  million  dollars. 

Plans  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  tourists  to  the  various  health 
resorts  in  Canada  are  nearly  completed.  There  are  10,000  American 
tourists  spending  the  spring  in  California.  Many  of  them  will  return 
to  their  homes  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities  over  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  across  Canada.  Passenger  officials  are  re- 
ceiving many  inquiries  from  American  tourists  regarding  traffic  accom- 
modation to  Alaska,  where  efforts  are  being  made  this  year  to  attract 
tourists  who  before  the  war  visited  Europe.  These  will  pass  through 
the  grain  districts  of  Western  Canada  and  over  the  Rockies.  The 
interesting  attractions  at  Skagway,  Alaska,  1,000  miles  from  Vancouver, 
and  the  health-producing  climate  at  Atlin,  one  of  the  greatest  summer 
health  resorts  in  the  world,  are  making  a  strong  appeal  to  tourists. 

Acting  under  instructions  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  carrying  on  a  campaign  to  increase  pro- 
duction, particularly  by  means  of  vegetable  growing  on  vacant  lots 
and  in  backyard  gardens,  and  also  by  making  available  as  much  additional 
labour  as  possible.  Extensive  advertising  will  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  all  over  the  Province  the  urgency  of  the  matter,  and  this 
publicity  will  be  supplemented  by  public  meetings.  The  Department  is 
endeavouring  to  send  out  speakers  to  as  many  meetings  as  possible  during 
the  spring  season.  Already  there  is  a  very  large  demand  for  speakers 
and  literature,  indicating  the  great  readiness  of  the  people  of  the  Province 
to  help  in  any  way  in  their  power. 

•  The  Ontario  Government  will  place  its  Treasury  at  the  disposal  of 
the  rural  municipalities  of  the  Province  to  enable  them  to  advance  farm 
loans  for  the  extension  of  the  agricultural  industry.  The  municipality 
will  accept  responsibility  for  the  size  and  character  of  the  loan  and  the 
nature  of  the  security.  The  money  will  come  out  of  the  Provincial 
Treasury,  the  Government  taking  in  return  for  each  amount  paid  out  a 
covering  debenture  of  the  municipality.  Loans  apply  only  to  permanent 
farm  improvements,  the  definition  of  matters  under  this  heading  being 
covered  by  regulation.     It  is  not  intended  to  make  loans  for  purposes 
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of  a  temporary  character.  No  limitation  is  placed  upon  the  amount  the 
Government  will  make  available  for  loans,  owing  to  the  lack  of  any 
data  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  probable  demands  of  farmers 
for  financial  assistance. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

A  local  committee  has  been  constituted  in  South  Africa  to  deal 
with  all  orders  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  placed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  materials  in  respect  of  which  there  is  a  restriction  of  manu- 
facture or  export.  No  orders  placed  in  South  Africa  for  execution  in 
the  United  Kingdom  will  receive  consideration  by  the  Priority  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  unless  accompanied  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  local  committee. 

The  South  African  exports  of  butter  to  England  during  the  season 
which  is  just  closing  total  13,176  half-hundredweight  cases,  or,  say, 
330  tons.  This  is  a  good  record  for  so  young  an  industry,  especially  in 
view  of  the  high  uniform  quality  of  the  butter  sent.  The  egg  exports 
are  equally  cheering.  For  the  past  year,  including  only  the  shipments 
from  January,  1916,  down  to  the  first  week  in  December,  the  total 
comes  to  13,600  cases.  As  each  case  contains  360  eggs,  the  total  number 
of  eggs  sent  is  just  under  5,000,000.  Confidence  is  expressed  that  the 
next  season  will  see  a  further  big  advance  in  South  Africa's  dairy  ex- 
ports. This  is  confirmed  by  the  trade,  which  welcomes  the  news  that 
the  Union  contemplates  enforcing  the  grading  of  the  eggs  as  regards 
size  and  quality  before  shipment.  Both  size  and  quality  have  been  good 
in  the  past,  but  much  better  sales  can  be  made  if  the  purchaser  knows 
from  the  Government  guarantee  exactly  the  type  of  article  he  is  buying. 

The  output  of  gold  in  January,  1917,  was  782,634  oz.,  valued  at 
£3,324,418,  an  increase  of  8,172  oz.  on  the  December  output.  This 
production  is  well  up  to  the  monthly  average.  The  number  of  natives 
employed  in  the  industry  as  at  31st  January  was  188,624.  The  Union's 
output  of  coal  for  the  year  1916  amounted  to  10,073,473  tons,  valued 
at  £2,715,313,  which  is  a  considerable  advance  on  any  previous  year's 
total.  In  1915  the  output  was  8,281,324  tons,  valued  at  £2,142,479. 
During  the  year  just  closed  2,164,262  tons  were  bunkered  at  Union 
ports  and  565,636  tons  exported  as  cargo.  During  1916  22,861  tons 
of  copper,  valued  at  £1,132,140,  were  produced,  constituting  a  decrease 
of  6,108  tons  on  the  1915  figures.  Of  tin,  3,263  tons,  valued  at  £356,447, 
were  produced,  a  decrease  of  188  tons.  The  production  of  silver  (re- 
covered in  gold  bullion)  was  968,904  oz.,  valued  at  £106,308.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  2,728  oz.  on  the  previous  year's  figures. 

The  railway  earnings  for  the  week  ended  March  17th  amounted  to 
£277,569,  representing  an  increase  of  £25,965  on  the  figures  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  1916.  The  heads  of  the  revenue  were,  passengers 
£67,627  (increase  £940),  parcels  £6,561  (decrease  £158),  goods  £109,433 
(decrease   £3,931),  coal   £58,722  (increase   £21,638),  livestock   £8,872 
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(decrease  £1,669),  miscellaneous  £7,551  (decrease  £69).  The  revenue 
for  the  period  1st  April,  1916,  to  the  17th  March,  was  £12,979,236, 
as  against  £12,177,441  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
financial  year. 

Oversea  Correspondents. 


BANCA    COMMERCIALS    ITALIANA 

A  Year  of  Progress 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana  offers  some 
interesting  reading.  The  net  profit  for  the  financial  year  exceeds  half  a 
million  sterling,  allowing  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  and  £60,000  being 
added  to  the  Extraordinary  Reserve  Fund,  bringing  that  fund  up  to 
£1,140,000. 

Commenting  on  the  economic  situation  in  Italy  the  Report  tells  us 
that  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  hands  and 
the  not  always  favourable  climatic  conditions,  the  crops,  as  a  rule,  were 
superior  to  those  of  1915,  even  though  they  did  not  quite  come  up  to 
expectations.  Italian  industries  have  shown  wonderful  activity  and 
in  many  instances  gratifying  results  have  been  obtained.  The  metal- 
lurgical and  engineering  branches  have  so  intensified  their  varied  produc- 
tion as  to  be  able  to  provide  partly  for  the  requirements  of  Allied 
countries.  Great  efforts  have  also  been  made  to  employ  to  the  best 
advantage  natural  mining  resources.  Chemicals  too  have  made  remark- 
able progress,  especially  explosives,  and  several  new  enterprises  have  been 
started  for  the  manufacture  of  specialities  formerly  of  enemy  origin. 

Business  has  been  remunerative  in  the  textile  industries,  although 
these  were  hampered  by  the  price  of  raw  materials.  As  in  Great  Britain 
shipping  has  greatly  benefited  by  the  exceptional  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  sugar  production,  although  increased,  has  proved  insufficient 
to  meet  home  requirements.  Flour  mills  have  been  very  busy.  Paper 
makers  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  general  rise  in  the  prices  of 
raw  materials,  and  industries  engaged  in  the  production  of  luxuries,  or 
dependent  upon  foreign  tourists,  have  suffered  materially.  Undertakings 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of  hydro-electric  power  have  as  a  rule 
shown  good,  and,  in  some  instances,  excellent  results  ;  it  is  gratifying  to 
follow  the  general  tendency  to  increase  the  power  of  existing  plants  and 
the  search  after  new  sources  of  energy. 

It  is  specially  pleasing  to  note  that  the  bank  has  subscribed 
£21,800,000  in  cash,  coupons,  Treasury  Bills  or  foreign  securities  to  the 
Consolidated  Loan,  and  although  the  final  results  of  subscriptions  abroad 
are  not  yet  known,  the  news  to  hand  warrant  hopeful  expectations.  In 
addition  £13,192,636  of  previous  War  Loans  has  been  converted.  The 
Bank's  increased  activities  are  to  be  found  in  the  items  of  the  Balance 
Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  but  perhaps  the  clearest  proof  of  the 
great  advance  made  in  general  trading  is  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the 
general  turnover  during  the  last  four  years:  1913,  £3,037,756,057; 
1914,  £2,850,856,190;  1915,2,914,822,776;  1916,  £3,735,560,112. 
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AN    AUSTRALIAN'S    VIEW    OF    FRANCE 
AND    THE    FRENCH    NATION 

To  the  Australian  approaching  Europe  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  first  glimpse  of  the  France  of  to-day  presents  itself  at 
Marseilles.  He  finds  the  city  dirty  and  unkempt,  prosperous, 
but  with  no  time  for  renovations,  with  its  very  genuine  beauties 
hidden  under  a  mask  of  uncompromising  commercial  squalor. 
War,  however,  has  in  no  way  affected  its  cheerfulness.  No 
actual  experiences  of  the  conflict  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  there  is  no  poverty  or  lack  of  employment. 
Food  is  plentiful,  but  the  Government  regulation  of  "  two 
courses  "  for  a  meal  at  its  innumerable  restaurants  is  most  literally 
construed.  Life  is  a  little  grimmer,  and  a  little  more  intense 
than  in  peace  time — otherwise  it  is  but  little  altered. 

Arriving  in  Paris,  except  for  the  darkened  streets  at  night,  one 
finds  still  less  visible  change.  Certainly  there  is  no  visible  sign 
of  depression  in  any  public  resort.  No  one  is  even  perceptibly 
unhappy.  Mourning  is  not  much  in  evidence.  Instead  of 
finding  a  population  sensibly  approaching  exhaustion  point, 
conscious  of  failing  powers  of  resistance  and  painfully  aware  of 
the  enormous  character  of  sacrifices  already  made,  I  found  war 
established  as  an  occupation,  practically  accepted  as  the  daily 
business  of  life. 

One  experience  I  had  of  the  French  linesmen  was  gained  in  a 
rather  unusual  way.  I  travelled  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  in 
company  with  some  2,000  permissionaires  returning  from  their 
short  rest.  The  train  was  crowded,  even  the  corridors  were 
thronged  with  soldiers.  The  journey  was  tiring,  accommodation 
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scanty,  and  there  was  a  marked  absence  on  the  platforms  of  that 
rather  fussy  attention,  the  outcome  of  enthusiasm,  which  charac- 
terised the  early  days  of  campaigning.  Nevertheless,  I  heard  no 
discordant  note,  not  even  a  grumble  or  the  slightest  criticism  of 
those  responsible  for  the  management.  The  men  were  erect, 
cheerful  and  hardy.  They  were  not  playing  a  part — there  was 
no  one  to  play  to  except  each  other.  There  was  no  pose  of 
devil-may-care  indifference,  nor  was  any  anxiety  or  depression 
visible.  They  were  returning  to  an  accustomed  and  familiar 
task — a  trying  task  and  one  in  which  they  felt  themselves 
master. 

And  here  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  really 
surprising  physique  of  these  Southern  French  soldiers.  Some 
are  short  men,  but  all  are  thick-set  and  "  nuggety  "  ;  some  are 
tall,  and  there  are  many  broad-shouldered  finely  proportioned 
men.  I  did  not  see  a  single  man  who  could  be  called  a  weakling 
amongst  the  whole  2,000. 

On  reaching  the  Boulogne  country  where  French  and  English 
are  working  side  by  side,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
general  physique  of  the  two  armies,  and  it  was  with  some 
patriotic  qualms  I  discovered  that  the  comparison  was  by  no 
means  wholly  in  our  favour.  I  was  one  of  a  party  of  thirty  or 
forty  people  waiting  to  pass  the  Customs.  The  tallest  man  among 
us  was  a  French  officer.  The  tallest  man  in  our  own  carriage  was 
another  French  officer,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  the  French  are  physically  a  small  race.  The  truth 
is,  I  imagine,  that  there  is  a  larger  number  of  small  men  amongst 
them  than  amongst  us,  and  so  the  general  average  is  lower. 

From  Paris  I  was  taken  out  by  the  courtesy  of  the  French 
War  Office  to  travel  over  the  devastated  country  which  had 
recently  been  evacuated  by  the  Germans.  In  certain  towns, 
lately  abandoned,  every  house  was  destroyed.  When  the  French 
troops  re-occupied  this  territory  on  the  occasion  of  the  retreat  to 
the  Hindenburg  line,  they  found  all  the  older  inhabitants  still 
there.  The  younger  part  of  the  population  had,  of  course,  been 
deported  in  accordance  with  recent  German  policy.  Those  left 
behind,  and  who  had  been  in  their  homes  all  through  the  German 
occupation,  were  able  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  what  had 
happened.  It  appears  that  up  till  a  few  days  before  the  actual 
retreat  these  towns  were  practically  intact.  Clearly  this  would 
be  so,  for  the  French  artillery  had  not  fired  upon  them  nor  was 
there  any  military  reason  why  they  should  ever  have  been 
destroyed.  Nevertheless,  a  day  or  so  before  the  actual  evacua- 
tion the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  not  deported  were  crowded 
together  in  a  certain  quarter  of  the  town  and  forbidden  under 
pain  of  death  to  issue  from  the  houses  into  which   they  were 
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thrust.  The  rest  of  the  houses  were  then  scientifically  destroyed 
with  high  explosives  and  the  town  abandoned.  This  was  done 
systematically  in  every  case;  Lassigny,  Jussy,  and  the  other 
towns  in  that  portion  of  the  old  Noyon  salient  were  all  treated  in 
the  same  way. 

Nothing  can  justify  such  an  outrage.  It  was  a  wanton 
destruction  of  valuable  property,  the  peaceful  homes  of  un- 
offending people.  It  had  no  military  value,  and  could  be  applied 
to  no  military  purpose.  The  attack  made  was  not  one  upon 
France  as  a  nation  but  on  individual  and  defenceless  French 
civilians,  whose  property  and  whose  comfort  was  sacred  by 
International  Law,  and  by  the  Hague  Convention,  to  which 
Germany  is  a  party. 

With  regard  to  the  intervening  country  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  comparative  smallness  of  the 
damage  that  had  been  done.  Even  on  the  actual  battlefield, 
which  I  expected  to  find  a  ploughed  up  and  unrecognisable 
wilderness,  the  healing  power  of  nature  is  already  exerting 
herself.  A  fresh  green  growth  is  hastening  to  disguise  the  scars 
of  its  recent  ordeal.  The  recommencement  of  the  cultivation  of 
France  and  Belgium  will  not  be,  apparently,  so  arduous  or  so 
impossible  a  task  as  is  sometimes  feared. 

The  principal  asset  of  the  Allies  has  been  the  leadership 
that  France  has  given,  and  the  union  that  her  leaders  have 
maintained.  The  union  is  apparently  unshaken.  Under  the 
skilful  handling  of  M.  Eibot  disagreements  are  minimised,  and 
rifts  that  might  progress  into  something  worse  are  healed,  as 
readily  as  under  Viviani  or  Briand.  I  met  M.  Eibot  on  the 
morrow  of  his  last  great  achievement  of  this  nature.  Under 
his  guidance  the  Chamber  had  almost  unanimously  declared  in 
favour  of  a  determined  continuance  of  the  struggle.  To  the 
Australian  mind,  fresh  from  the  interminable  politics  of  the 
Commonwealth,  this  was  a  strange  and  welcome  incident, 
and  I  fully  entered  into  the  French  Premier's  undisguised 
satisfaction. 

But  how  much  mental  fatigue  must  there  be  in  Paris  to-day? 
What  is  the  real  resiliency  at  this  moment  of  any  of  the  Allied 
leaders?  Can  any  men  go  on  indefinitely  under  the  enormous 
strains  of  War  on  a  national  scale  ?  Apparently  the  answer  is 
"Yes" — certain  men  can,  but  only  those  trained  by  their 
careers  to  uninterrupted  thinking.  War  has  become  a  con- 
tinuous process.  Its  leaders,  civil  and  military,  must  be  thinking 
all  the  time.  The  conclusions  of  yesterday  have  to  be  re- 
examined to-day — the  resolutions  of  last  week  may  all  require 
to  be  changed  this  week.  In  the  perpetual  competition  of  new 
ideas  only  the  newest  and  best  survive.     The  rapid  abandonment 
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of  opinions  (when  new  facts  call  for  it)  is  as  essential  as  their 
rapid  formation. 

It  is  here,  I  would  say,  above  all,  that  France  excels.  It  is 
not  so  much  in  keenness  or  insight  that  her  minds  beat  ours  as 
in  unflagging  application.  Some  of  the  fundamentally  truest 
things  about  the  War  have  been  thought  out  and  said  by 
Englishmen.  The  writings  of  some  of  our  foremost  publicists 
and  the  speeches  of  many  of  our  political  leaders  have  a 
permanent  value  beyond  anything  of  a  corresponding  character 
in  France;  nevertheless,  generally  it  is  the  French  who  have 
risen  first  to  the  comprehension  of  new  situations  and  given  new 
ideas  their  currency.  This  is  no  doubt  because  of  the  special 
nature  of  many  features  in  the  make-up  of  French  mentality — 
its  logic,  its  scientific  militarism  shared  in  to  some  extent  by 
everyone,  and  above  all  the  all-round  activities  of  a  great  mental 
clearing  house  like  Paris. 

In  this  connection  I  venture  to  submit  a  few  observations 
of  my  own  made  in  Australia  some  eighteen  months  ago.  I  do 
not  think  I  overstate  the  case  when  I  say  that  the  attitude  of 
the  French  mind  has  been  always  that  the  race  which  can 
demonstrate  a  spiritual  superiority  will  ultimately  prove  that 
superiority  in  the  world  of  material  force ;  it  is  the  trust  of  the 
French  in  enlightenment,  in  clear  thinking,  and  in  freedom, 
that  has  been  their  principal  weapon  in  the  great  struggle  in 
which  they  had  to  lead  ;  and  it  is  by  relying  largely  on  these 
factors  and  the  advantages  which  flow  from  them  that  France 
has  been  able  to  give  a  lead  to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  this  great 
encounter. 

France  arose  from  the  great  struggle  of  1870  absolutely  van- 
quished, humbled  to  the  dust ;  her  people  looked  around  with 
the  keen  glance  and  the  remorseless  logic  which  has  always 
characterised  their  race,  and  asked  themselves  pitilessly  what 
had  been  at  fault,  asked  themselves  how  it  was  that  a  race  like 
their  own,  which  they  had  every  reason  to  believe,  man  for  man, 
to  be  superior  to  the  Teutonic  race,  had  yet  failed  so  utterly 
in  the  struggle.  They  looked  into  it,  and  one  general  answer 
was  that  the  French  intellect  had  run  after  strange  gods ;  that 
France,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
been  the  most  scientific  country  in  Europe,  had  been  false  to 
its  traditions ;  that  for  a  generation  the  finest  intellect  of  the 
nation  had  been  devoted  almost  wholly  to  literary  display ;  that 
while  the  best  brains  of  France  had  been  writing  vaudeville  for 
the  Parisian  stage,  functioning  as  dramatists,  as  novelists,  as 
creators  of  the  lighter  types  of  social  work,  they  had  permitted 
themselves  to  be  distanced  in  the  race  by  another  nation  which 
had  kept  abreast  of  the  march   of  science,  of  the  progress  of 
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invention,  of  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  sys- 
tematisation  of  the  national  services;  and  that  they  were  there- 
fore defeated  when  the  testing-day  came  by  a  community, 
individually  possibly  inferior  to  themselves,  but  better  trained, 
better  ordered,  and  better  equipped  for  a  struggle.  The  French 
saw  this,  and  just  as  there  was  a  great  turn  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century  from  science  towards  literature,  so  after  the 
seventies  there  was  another  gigantic  turn  in  France  from  litera- 
ture back  towards  science.  First-class  minds  no  longer  regarded 
the  writing  of  a  successful  play  as  the  crown  and  fruit  of  an 
intellectual  career,  but  admitted  the  necessity  for  equipment  with 
technical  knowledge. 

What  were  the  exact  steps  taken  in  France  to  bring  these 
results  about  I  am  unable  to  say — though  they  were  numerous, 
they  were  systematic,  and  they  were  successful.  It  is  apparent  to 
anybody  who  will  look  over  the  intellectual  history  of  France 
during  the  nineteenth  century  that  there  is  a  brilliant  scientific 
period  at  the  beginning  when  some  of  the  giants  of  the  European 
scientific  world  were  to  be  found  in  Paris ;  there  is  another  at 
the  end,  say  from  the  later  eighties  onward,  when  men  of  un- 
rivalled standing  in  the  scientific  world  were  also  to  be  found  in 
Paris  ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  gap,  if  I  may  venture  on  the  asser- 
tion with  some  diffidence,  in  the  central  period  when,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  great  and  unrivalled  name  of  Pasteur,  there 
was  no  one  Frenchman  whom  one  would  describe  as  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  scientific  world.  That  was,  of  course,  during  the 
period  of  the  second  Empire,  when  the  prizes  held  out  to 
ephemeral  merit  were  extraordinarily  great ;  and  when  there 
was  a  certain  measure  of  discouragement,  even  if  only  by  com- 
parison, to  the  less  showy  and  more  laborious  efforts  which  are 
essential  to  science. 

Apparently  that  period  passed  away,  and  the  scientific  sceptre 
which  had  long  been  held  in  certain  departments  by  France 
returned  to  her.  Her  old  traditional  superiority  in  mathematics 
asserted  itself  once  more.  We  had  great  chemists  and  physicists 
in  France ;  thanks  to  Pasteur  and  his  successors  at  the  institute 
biological  research  recommenced  there ;  there  was  a  quickening 
and  revival  of  scientific  activity  throughout  France,  throughout 
the  whole  of  her  universities,  throughout  the  whole  of  her 
academies  and  institutes,  which,  I  venture  to  say,  is  practically 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  intellectual  world.  I  wish, 
too,  to  make  this  point  clear — this  revival  led,  not  merely  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  technical  knowledge  and  equipment  of  the 
nation,  but  it  led  to  the  adoption  of  scientific  method  in  greater 
completeness  in  all  national  affairs.  France  not  only  challenged 
the  technical   scientific   supremacy  of  Germany — she  not  only 
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produced  chemists  better  than  the  German  chemists  and 
physicists  better  than  the  German  physicists ;  but  she  produced 
the  spirit  of  method  in  inquiry,  and  the  spirit  of  organisation  in 
the  administration  of  her  public  affairs  to  a  degree  which,  while 
differing  in  very  many  details  of  its  application  from  the  spirit 
which  prevailed  in  German  affairs,  was  nevertheless  more  flexible 
and  better  adapted  on  the  whole  to  the  requirements  of  the 
French  character  and  gave  larger  possibilities  of  success  in  any 
future  struggle  arising  out  of  the  national  rivalries. 

These  results  were  achieved  largely  through  the  inveterate 
determination  of  the  French  race  to  rely  wholly  upon  itself.  Her 
scientists,  I  am  assured  by  those  who  are  capable  of  passing 
judgment  upon  it,  are  originators.  There  is  necessarily  a  certain 
apostolic  succession  in  science.  I  have  no  doubt  if  anyone  traced 
out  the  work  of  a  thinker  like  Becquerel,  for  example,  it  could  be 
shown  that  he  learnt  a  great  deal  from  the  German  or  English 
physicists  who  preceded  him,  and  that  his  work  is  based  to  a 
certain  extent  upon  the  foundations  laid  for  him  by  the  investi- 
gators of  other  nations;  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with 
physical  science  than  I  can  claim  to  be  can  better  give  an  opinion 
on  that  point.  But  I  am  assured  by  men  who  are  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion,  that  in  almost  every  department  the  French 
scientists  of  the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  made  new 
and  striking  departures ;  they  have  refused  to  be  the  pupils  of  the 
established  priesthood  of  Germany;  they  have  not  only  faced 
new  problems,  but  they  have  faced  those  new  problems  from  an 
entirely  new  point  of  view.  They  have  started  thinking  for 
themselves;  they  were  French  chemists,  they  were  French 
mathematicians,  they  looked  at  things  in  a  new  way,  they  dug 
the  whole  thing  out  so  to  speak  de  novo  ;  and  whether  they  were 
always  fortunate  in  the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived,  or  not, 
the  intellectual  disciplining  for  themselves,  and  for  their  pupils, 
the  nation,  was  invaluable.  Originality,  always  the  key-note  of 
the  French  intellect,  began  to  display  itself  not  merely  in  cheap 
realistic  novels,  or  in  smart  comedies,  but  once  more  in  the  world 
of  science. 

"When  I  come,  if  I  may  for  a  moment,  to  the  area  of  philo- 
sophy— a  subject  of  which  I  write  with  the  profound  diffidence  of 
complete  ignorance — I  would  say  this  ;  that  the  illustrious  name 
of  Bergson,  while  it  does  not  necessarily  suggest  to  any  of  us  who 
have  attempted  to  read  his  books  any  very  definite  or  satisfying 
conclusions,  suggests,  I  think,  to  anyone  who  has  made  that 
attempt,  in  an  overwhelming  degree,  the  spirit  of  an  absolutely 
implacable  determination  to  face  every  problem  from  a  new  point 
of  view.  Whether  Bergson  is  going  to  live  or  not  is  a  matter 
which  those  who  are  studying  philosophy  may  be  able  to  tell  us 
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something  about;  but  whether  or  not,  no  one  can  attempt  to 
read  one  of  his  books  (an  attempt  which  I  have  most  conscien- 
tiously made  before  I  offer  this  opinion)  without  being  over- 
whelmed with  the  absolute  originality  of  the  point  of  view  with 
which  he  approaches  all  the  stereotyped  problems  of  metaphysics. 
Well,  I  turn  from  him  after  this  contemplation  of  a  moment. 

This  wave  of  original  thought,  and  this  determination  to 
grapple  with  problems,  passed,  of  course,  from  the  world  of 
abstract  science  and  philosophy  to  the  world  of  applied  science. 
In  that  period  in  France  we  had  not  only  various  great  dis- 
coveries like  radio-activity,  and  wireless  telegraphy,  which  is,  of 
course,  actually  a  French  discovery,  although  Marconi  was  the 
man  who  gave  it  its  practical  application  ;  but  we  had  a  whole 
series  of  brilliant  inventions  chiefly  applicable  to  war,  such  things 
as  the  flying  machine,  the  dirigible,  the  submarine,  smokeless 
powder,  and  quick-firing  artillery,  all  of  which  I  think  may  be 
attributed  to  that  period  and  that  race.  We  had  a  dozen  things 
affecting  military  strength  to  be  attributed  to  the  nation,  but  all 
directly  affiliated  to  the  scientific  revolution  to  which  I  have 
been  alluding.  I  need  not  remind  my  readers  of  the  resurgence 
which  occurred  in  this  period  in  French  engineering,  a  little 
blown  upon  for  a  time  by  the  failure  of  De  Lesseps  in  the 
Panama  scheme,  but  to-day  re-established.  In  all  these  direc- 
tions the  French  mind  applied  itself  to  practical  problems,  the 
problems  first  of  knowledge,  secondly  of  organisation,  and  thirdly 
to  the  material  application  of  knowledge  and  organisation ;  and 
applied  itself  with  so  much  success  that  at  the  end  of  the  period 
to  which  I  am  alluding — I  refer  to  four  years  ago  in  all  those 
departments — the  French  leader  of  thought  and  the  French 
expert  could  afford  to  meet  his  German  confrbre  not  merely  on 
equal  terms,  but,  in  almost  all  of  them,  to  regard  his  German 
confrbre  as  a  failure  rather  than  a  leader,  as  one  who  was  behind 
himself  in  the  race. 

This  idea  is,  I  believe,  immediately  and  directly  co-related  to 
the  determination  of  the  French  intellectual  world  never  for  a 
moment  to  regard  themselves  as  the  inferiors  of  any  outside  race. 
No  Frenchman  is  ever  the  inferior  of  anybody.  You  meet  the 
French  waiter,  the  French  workman,  the  French  steward  on 
board  the  mail-boat ;  he  is,  like  yourself,  a  gentleman,  he  takes 
you  for  one  and  he  expects  that  you  will  take  him  for  one.  He 
has  his  place,  he  has  his  duties,  and  he  has  his  customs ;  in  his 
heart  he  is  a  man  and  a  brother,  your  equal — not  your  superior — 
he  does  not  think  that  for  a  moment — but  your  equal  in  every 
way.  And  in  exactly  the  same  way  the  French  man  of  intellect, 
the  French  man  of  letters,  the  French  man  of  science,  understood 
when  this  movement  of  insurrection  came  about  that  he  was  the 
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equal  of  his  brother  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  may  be  that 
certain  professors  in  German  universities  had,  for  a  moment,  the 
reputation  of  knowing  more  of  Chinese  metaphysics  than  anyone 
else  ;  that  was  nothing.  The  French  said,  "  "We  are  equal  to  any 
professors  of  metaphysics  in  the  world ;  we  will  not  go  to  them 
and  learn  from  them;  that  would  be  debasing  to  the  French 
spirit ;  we  will  dig  the  whole  thing  out  afresh  for  ourselves ;  make 
a  new  start,  get  fresh  lights,  fresh  points  of  view."  They  did  it ; 
not  always,  of  course,  with  a  complete  measure  of  success  ;  some- 
times with  just  that  measure  of  failure  which  comes  of  not 
knowing,  or  not  fully  understanding  or  appreciating  the  achieve- 
ments already  made  by  some  foreign  worker  in  the  same  field ; 
but  still  with  an  enormous  measure  of  value  to  the  mental  vitality 
and  the  spiritual  discipline  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  That  is,  I 
say,  the  spirit  which  can,  I  think,  be  traced  throughout  the 
French  intellectual  world  of  to-day. 

Certainly  France  has  done  her  share,  and  borne  the  full 
brunt  of  an  effort  too  long  protracted.  It  is  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world  now  to  carry  the  work  to  its  conclusion. 

W.  A.  Holman. 
Note. 

Mr.  Holman,  the  Labour  Prime  Minister  of  New  South 
Wales,  has  long  been  a  leading  figure  in  Australian  politics.  He 
is  one  of  the  great  men  of  Australia,  and  we  are  delighted  to 
welcome  him  in  the  Old  Country  where  his  counsels  cannot  fail 
to  be  most  helpful  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  that  vast 
and  urgent  problem,  the  reconstruction  of  the  British  Empire. 
To  him,  as  with  us,  the  one  thing  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
winning  of  the  war;  to  this  end  he  has  given  untiring  and 
undivided  attention.  A  lifelong  opponent  of  conscription  he 
was  one  of  the  first  statesmen  to  recognise  that  new  conditions 
demand  new  methods.  Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he 
has  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  movement  which 
finds  convenient  expression  in  the  phrase,  "All  hands  to  the 
pumps."  As  far  back  as  September,  1915,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
tell  organised  labour  in  Australia  "  that  in  a  war  of  life  and  death 
compulsion  is  both  logical  and  necessary."  And  he  added, 
with  marked  emphasis,  "  Those  who  hesitate  to-day  to  don  the 
uniform  of  the  King  may  be  compelled  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
Kaiser."  In  Mr.  Holman  we  have  not  alone  a  foremost  captain 
of  industry,  but  an  ardent  exponent  of  the  best  and  truest  ideals 
of  Imperialism. 

Editor. 
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A  STUDY  OF  CANADIAN  FEDERATION 

Theee  are  several  reasons  why  at  this  time  it  is  appropriate, 
interesting  and  useful  to  devote  some  attention  to  what,  up  to 
the  present,  has  been  the  most  important  constitutional  event  in 
the  history  of  Canada. 

For  one  thing  this  year  the  Dominion  celebrates  her  jubilee, 
and  it  is  partly  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that  a  service,  which 
the  King  and  Queen  have  promised  to  attend,  is  to  be  held  at 
Westminster  Abbey  on  July  2nd.  The  other  object  of  the 
service  is  to  commemorate  the  Canadian  soldiers  who  have  given 
up  their  lives  in  the  war.  In  the  light  of  their  steadfast  loyalty 
and  dauntless  courage  we  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  anything 
concerning  the  country  which  sent  them  forth ;  especially  any- 
thing which  has  conduced  to  her  strength  and  prosperity. 
Lastly,  at  a  time  when  the  subject  of  Imperial  Union  is  on  many 
lips,  and  when  it  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  after  the  war 
our  imperial  relations  will  have  to  be  readjusted,  the  question  is 
what  form  of  union  would  be  best  adapted  to  our  circumstances. 
The  fertile  minds  of  Imperialist  statesmen  and  constitutional 
thinkers  have  produced  an  abundant  crop  of  ideas.  Among  them 
appears  the  proposal  of  a  Federal  Parliament.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  strong  inducement  to  study  the  federal  system  of 
government  and  observe  the  instances  in  which  it  has  been  tried. 

There  were  two  principal  causes  of  Canadian  Federation. 
One  was  the  failure  of  the  experiment  of  uniting  the  two 
Canadas,  which  had  been  made  after  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  in  1842.  The  result  had  been  a  foregone  conclusion 
from  the  first  in  a  land  where  the  political  atmosphere  was  full 
of  the  germs  of  faction,  discord  and  contention.  There  two  rival 
races,  French  and  British,  each-  numerically  important,  dwelt 
side  by  side ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  people,  the  French 
Koman  Catholics,  professed  a  different  religion  from  that  held 
by  the  majority  of  their  compatriots.  The  conditions  especi- 
ally favoured  the  growth  of  faction.  For  a  long  period  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  who  were  strong  Tories  with  an 
inherited  prejudice   against  everything  American,  had   been  in 
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power ;  but  latterly  there  had  been  growing  up  a  strong  opposi- 
tion, which  the  large  numbers  of  recent  British  and  American 
immigrants  incited  and  fostered.  Nevertheless  the  twenty-five 
years  of  Union,  though  for  the  most  part  stormy,  and  as  an 
experiment,  upon  the  whole  unsuccessful,  served  some  good 
purposes.  The  French  politicians  learnt  from  the  English 
statesman-like  qualities,  and  not  a  few  were  won  over  to  the  side 
of  loyalty. 

The  American  Civil  War  had  put  a  further  strain  on  the 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  relations  which 
had  never  been  very  cordial.  Great  Britain,  unfortunately,  had 
happened  to  offend  the  people  who  ultimately  triumphed  and  who 
accused  her  of  conniving  at  privateers  in  the  rebel  interest. 
There  were  certainly  alarming  possibilities  in  the  situation  of 
Canada,  adjoining  an  unfriendly  State  that  had  just  emerged 
victorious  from  one  of  the  most  strenuous  conflicts  of  modern 
times,  and  wbich  contained  large  numbers  of  disbanded  troops 
experienced  in  war  and  conscious  of  proved  superiority,  and 
many  of  whom  had  now  nothing  to  do.  And  there  were 
grounds  for  the  apprehension  which  was  felt.  The  raids  which 
at  that  time  parties  of  Fenians  were  continually  making  into 
Canada  were  made  with  the  knowledge  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, while  in  1865  the  latter  refused  to  renew  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  which  had  existed  with  Canada  since  1850.  This  was  to 
show  partly  her  displeasure  with  everything  British,  partly  how 
much  Canada  lost  by  maintaining  the  British  connection.  So 
there  arose  a  feeling  that  unity  of  defence  in  trade  as  well  as  in 
war  would  be  a  good  thing.  And  what  would  have  once  proved 
great,  if  not  insuperable,  obstacles  to  the  realisation  of  any 
scheme  of  Federation,  the  difficulties  and  slowness  of  communi- 
cation between  the  provinces,  had  now  been  removed  by  the 
establishment  of  steam  locomotion  and  the  construction  of  great 
and  important  railway  lines,  like  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Inter- 
Colonial  Bailway. 

The  idea  of  Federation  was  not  a  new  one.  Even  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  it  had  been  in  the  minds  of  far-sighted  Governor- 
Generals,  and  since  1815  had  been  frequently  discussed.  In  1864 
the  three  maritime  provinces  formally  considered  a  union  of  some 
kind  among  themselves,  but  the  proposal  fell  through  of  itself 
when  the  two  big  Canadas  proposed  one  which  should  include  the 
whole  country. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  were  many  and  great,  so  great  as  to 
appear  almost  insuperable  at  times.  That  they  were  overcome 
was  mainly  due  to  the  statesman,  at  once  bold  and  cool  and 
skilful,  whom  a  happy  fate  placed  in  charge  of  Canada's  destinies 
at  that  time.     His  task  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  pilot  of  a 
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ship  whose  course  is  beset  with  many  and  great  perils;  here 
skirting  a  boisterous  whirlpool,  a  maze  of  dancing  waters,  there 
running  between  two  ugly  protruding  crags,  at  one  place  passing 
through  treacherous  shallows  where,  only  just  below  the  surface, 
torpedo-like  rocks  lie  hidden;  at  another  descending  a  roaring 
tempestuous  cataract.  The  French  Canadians  at  first  were 
opposed  to  Federation  because  they  feared,  not  unnaturally,  it 
would  diminish  their  power  and  importance  in  the  country,  as  in 
every  province  but  Lower  Canada  the  English  element  prepon- 
derated. In  Upper  Canada  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  arose 
from  the  existence  there  of  acute  party  rivalries  and  bitter  con- 
tentions, while  the  maritime  provinces,  since  few  emigrants  came 
their  way,  were  apprehensive  that  they  would  decrease  while  the 
other  provinces  increased.  "When  Sir  John  Macdonald  had  per- 
suaded first  the  two  Canadas,  then  the  maritime  provinces  to 
adopt  Federation  he  had  covered  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
part  of  his  course.  The  rest  was  clear  sailing.  In  England  there 
was  no  opposition  to  overcome,  for  his  proposal  found  favour  with 
all  sections  of  opinion,  with  the  Liberals,  because  they  mistook  it 
for  a  step  towards  Imperial  disintegration,  with  the  Conservatives, 
because  they  believed  in  the  future  of  Imperialism  and  thought 
it  marked  the  beginning  of  the  realisation  of  their  hopes. 

There  now  remained  no  obstacle  to  Federation,  so  delegates 
from  all  the  Canadian  provinces  whose  assent  had  been  obtained 
met  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  London,  to  settle  the 
details  of  the  new  scheme.  In  March,  1867,  the  British  North 
America  Act  passed  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
received  the  royal  assent,  and  on  the  1st  July  following  the  new 
constitution  came  into  effect,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  became 
an  accomplished  fact.  At  first  the  Confederation  consisted  o# 
only  four  provinces,  the  two  Canadas,  henceforth  to  be  known  as 
Ontario  and  Quebec  respectively,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  but  within  the  next  few  years  these  were  joined  by  the 
other  provinces,  by  Manitoba  in  1870,  when  the  North-West  was 
taken  over  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  by  British  Columbia 
the  following  year  at  the  prospect  of-the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway, 
by  Prince  Edward  Island  two  years  later.  Newfoundland  alone 
refused  to  be  persuaded,  and  has  remained  outside  to  this  day. 

Canada  was  the  second  Anglo-Saxon  State  to  adopt  the  federal 
form  of  government.  An  experiment  of  the  kind  had  already 
been  made  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  whole  had  proved  a 
success.  Time  and  experience  certainly  had  exposed  serious  flaws 
in  the  structure  of  the  new  constitution.  This  was  inevitable  in 
the  circumstances.  The  authors  of  the  American  Federation 
were  the  inventors  of  a  new  form  of  government,  nothing  quite 
the  like  of  which  had  ever  been  seen  before.     It  has  proved  to  be 
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such  a  great  and  splendid  achievement  that  some  have  deemed  it 
beyond  merely  human  capacity,  and  attributed  to  its  authors 
supernatural  powers.-  Still  they  were  human,  and  therefore  liable 
to  err,  and  their  work  could  not  fail  to  be  imperfect  and  capable 
of  being  improved.  Again,  the  American  constitution  was  a 
compromise,  and  a  compromise  is  not  the  best  conceivable  thing, 
but  the  best  thing  possible  in  the  circumstances.  It  is  not  the 
ideal  in  toto,  but  the  ideal  after  it  has  been  cut  about  and  altered 
and  made  to  fit  in  with  circumstances,  in  which  process  it  loses 
its  ideal  character. 

The  constitution  of  the  *  United  States  was  a  compromise 
between  the  views  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  of  whom 
the  former  dreaded  above  all  things  a  weak  and  ineffective  central 
authority,  which  was  certain  to  result  in  disunion  and  civil  strife 
at  home,  and  to  tempt  attack  from  abroad ;  the  latter  feared  most 
monarchy  and  aristocracy,  which  in  his  mind  he  erroneously 
associated  with  a  strong  central  authority.  It  was  proved  that 
Alexander  Hamilton  had  been  right  when,  after  the  federal  con- 
stitution had  been  in  operation  some  years,  the  storms  of  civil 
differences  and  dissensions  burst  in  all  their  fury  upon  the  devoted 
State,  and  the  weaknesses  in  her  constitutional  fabric  caused  it  to 
totter  to  its  foundations.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  it  would 
collapse.  So  much  power  had  been  left  to  the  States,  and  that  so 
vague  in  its  character,  that  there  was  no  certainty  as  to  its  limits. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  States  making  claims  incom- 
patible with  national  unity,  and  which,  if  recognised,  would 
compass  the  ruin  of  the  Union.  This  was  what  the  South  did, 
when  they  claimed  that  they  would  be  within  their  rights  in 
seceding  from  it.  The  North  contested  the  claim,  and  the  result 
was  the  American  Civil  War,  when  the  new  system  of  government 
had  to  undergo  the  supreme  test,  and  emerged  from  it  scarred  but 
victorious  and  strengthened  by  the  trials  through  which  it  had 
passed.  But  ever  since  that  day  events  have  often  occurred  which 
have  shown  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  States  had  been 
left  with  less  power. 

In  framing  a  federal  constitution  Canada  had  the  advantage 
over  the  United  States  that  the  system  when  she  adopted  it  had 
already  been  tried  and  its  defects  demonstrated.  The  chief 
mistake  of  the  American  constitution  was  that  it  left  the  States 
too  much  power.  This  Canada  carefully  avoided.  "  The  pro- 
vinces ceded  all  their  former  powers  to  the  Crown,  and  received 
back  just  such  measures  of  provincial  self-government  that  their 
representatives  had  agreed  upon  as  desirable.  Their  powers  are 
clearly  defined  in  the  constitution.  Everything  that  is  not  so 
belongs  to  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  United  States  the 
Government   had   received  its  powers  from  -  Sovereign  States,' 
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with  definite  limitations.  Everything  outside  what  they  had 
actually  parted  with  in  1789,  even  if  unforeseen  situations  arose, 
was  jealously  regarded  as  the  concern  of  the  individual  State." 

"  The  Dominion  Parliament  has  control  of  the  general  affairs 
of  the  country,  the  regulation  of  trade,  the  postal  system,  the 
public  debt  and  borrowing  of  money  on  public  credit,  military 
and  naval  matters,  navigation,  quarantine,  fisheries,  coinage, 
banks,  bankruptcy,  patents,  Indian  affairs,  naturalisation  of 
aliens,  customs  and  excise,  marriage  and  divorce,  public  works, 
railways,  penitentiaries,  and  commercial  law  and  procedure." 

"  The  provinces  have  control  of  direct  taxation  within  their 
borders,  of  provincial  loans  and  the  management  of  public  lands 
within  their  territory,  the  management  of  prisons,  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  charitable  institutions ;  the  control  of  education 
and  municipal  institutions,  and  the  administration  of  justice  and 
provincial  courts,  while  at  Ottawa  are  held  the  criminal  courts 
and  the  high  courts  of  appeal."     ('  Canada,'  by  A.  G.  Bradley.) 

The  Canadian  closely  resembles  the  British  constitution. 
The  King  is  represented  in  it  by  the  Governor-General,  who  is 
appointed  for  five  years.  The  function  of  the  Second  Chamber, 
which  is  called  the  Senate,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  British 
House  of  Lords  prior  to  1911 ;  but  its  members,  who  must  be  over 
thirty  years  of  age  and  possess  a  certain  property  qualification, 
are  nominated  for  life  by  the  Governor-General.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  elected  for  not  more  than  five  years  under  manhood 
suffrage.     Both  senators  and  members  of  parliament  are  paid. 

Canadian  Federation  has  been  a  complete  success,  one  that 
has  more  than  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its  most  enthusiastic 
advocates.  Thereby  the  dignity  of  the  Government  has  been 
enhanced  and  its  sphere  widened.  Not  the  least  benefit  which 
Federalism  has  conferred  on  Canada  has  been  its  moderating 
effect  on  the  violence  and  bitterness  of  faction.  This  Madison, 
in  recommending  a  federal  constitution  to  his  countrymen, 
showed  to  be  a  disease  to  which  democracies  are  especially 
susceptible  and  one  which  they  find  most  deadly;  but  large 
States  have  always  proved  better  able  than  small  to  resist  it 
and  shake  off  its  effects.  Federalism  is  a  constitutional  device 
which  renders  democratic  government  workable  in  a  large  State, 
therefore  Madison  declared  this  to  be  the  most  efficacious 
remedy  for  the  disease  of  faction.  The  best  possible  verification 
of  his  conclusion  is  afforded  by  the  contrast  between  the  history 
of  Canada  before  and  after  Federation ;  the  first  had  been  marred 
by  strife  and  contention,  while  from  the  moment  of  Federation, 
"  as  by  a  charm,  the  tumults  subsided;  obedience  was  restored." 

As  long  as  the  same  wise  counsels  continue  to  prevail  in 
Canada  that  have  hitherto  governed  her,  said  Mr.  J.  G.  Bourinot, 
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author  of  the  '  History  of  Canada '  published  in  the  "  Story  of  the 
Nations "  series,  and  carried  her  successfully  through  critical 
periods,  "  the  integrity  of  the  confederation  is  assured,  and  the 
two  races  will  ever  work  harmoniously  together,  united  by  the 
ties  of  a  common  interest — always  the  strongest  bond  of  union — 
and  a  common  allegiance  to  the  empire  to  whose  fostering  care 
they  already  owe  so  much." 

D.  A.  E.  Veal. 


CANADA   BY  CINEMA 

How  the  Dey  Belt  is  Iebigated 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  has  completed  a  cinema  film 
entitled  "  Irrigation  Farming,"  depicting  scenes  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  irrigation  district  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  city  of 
Calgary  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lethbridge.  This  film,  taken 
during  last  summer,  illustrates  the  entire  process  of  irrigation, 
which  to  many  people  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  mystery. 
Commencing  in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  small  streams  of  water 
are  seen  trickling  from  the  melting  glaciers  and  snowfields 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Louise,  and  running  in  due 
course  into  the  Bow  River,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
collecting  dams.  This  system  has  great  advantages  over  those 
which  do  not  derive  their  water  supply  from  glacier  regions,  and 
which,  in  hot  weather,  when  the  water  is  required  most,  are 
lowest  in  volume.  Views  of  the  Bow  Eiver  follow,  showing  in 
turn  the  beautiful  resort,  Banff,  the  hydro-electric  plant  at 
Kananaskis  Falls,  and  the  City  of  Calgary,  where  the  headgates 
that  divert  water  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Western  section  of  the 
irrigation  block  are  seen.  Eighty  miles  farther  on  comes  the 
Bassano  Dam,  nearly  8,000  feet  in  length,  which  banks  up  the 
Bow  Eiver  into  a  reservoir  to  supply  the  Eastern  section  with 
water,  the  Brooks  Aqueduct,  a  concrete  flume  two  miles  long, 
that  carries  water  to  irrigate  125,000  acres  across  a  wide  valley 
at  a  height  reaching  a  maximum  of  60  feet,  and  other  notable 
engineering  features  of  the  system.  Crops  of  various  kinds  are 
seen  :  alfalfa,  grain  and  potatoes.  Eeaping  and  threshing  follow 
in  sequence.  Live  stock  of  all  kinds  illustrate  the  importance  of 
the  dairying  and  live  stock  industry  in  Alberta.  Finally,  after 
brief  flashes  of  some  of  the  industrial  establishments  in  Calgary, 
such  as  flour  mills  and  packing  plants,  in  which  the  raw  materials 
are  converted  into  the  finished  food  products,  shipment  to  con- 
sumers at  home  and  abroad,  first  by  train  and  then  by  steamer, 
is  shown. 
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THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    OUR    SALMON 
FISHERIES 

"  Our  rivers,  from  their  source  in  the  hills  to  the  open  sea,  form  one  single 
interest,  constituting  a  national  asset,  capable  of  permanently  producing 
in  increasing  abundance,  and  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  a  vast  amount  of  food 
in  the  best  possible  condition."— Sir  Charles  Fryer. 

In  view  of  the  vital  importance  of  increasing  our  national 
food  supply,  it  is  time  the  authorities  turned  their  attention  to 
the  vast  possibilities  of  our  fisheries,  I  allude  not  only  to  fresh 
water  fisheries,  but  to  the  more  important  fisheries  of  the  sea. 
To  increase  our  meat  supply  we  have  either  to  go  to  considerable 
expense  in  importing  it  from  abroad  and  in  providing  exports 
to  pay  for  it,  or  we  have  to  give  up  valuable  land  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  it,  and  often  we  have  to  purchase  feeding  stuffs  in 
addition,  which  usually  implies  the  importation  of  cotton-seed 
and  other  products,  which  again  have  to  be  paid  for  by  exports. 
In  the  same  way,  in  order  to  grow  corn,  we  require  good 
land,  expensive  fertilisers  and  implements,  and,  what  is  still 
more  important,  a  large  amount  of  labour.  With  fisheries 
everything  is  different.  Nature  hatches  the  fish  for  us,  looks 
after  them  in  their  infantile  stage,  and  provides  the  food  they 
require  in  order  to  be  sufficiently  fattened  for  the  market.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  catch  them.  Nature,  however,  insists  on 
one  condition.  We  must  not  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs.  If  we  are  to  have  a  supply  in  the  future  we  must  allow 
a  sufficient  number  of  parent  fish  to  reproduce  their  species 
every  year,  and  so  provide  the  stock  which  in  subsequent  years 
will  provide  us  with  a  valuable  addition  to  our  national  food 
supplies. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts  : — (1)  Salt- 
water fish.  (2)  Salmon  and  sea-trout.  (3)  Freshwater  fish, 
including  trout,  grayling,  and  what  are  generally  known  as 
coarse  fish.  As  regards  the  last-mentioned  class,  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  worth  while  going  to  any  great  amount  of  trouble 
or  expense  in  trying  to  raise  a  sufficient  supply  to  constitute  an 
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important  factor  in  the  market.  Our  sea  fisheries  are  far  and 
away  the  most  important,  but  I  am  convinced  that  our  salmon 
and  sea-trout  fisheries  might  be  very  largely  developed  with 
enormous  advantage  to  the  country.  For  this  reason  I  have 
devoted  most  of  my  spare  time  of  recent  years  to  studying  the 
life  history  of  the  salmon,  and  in  this  article  I  propose  only  to 
deal  with  that  branch  of  the  subject. 

Without  doubt  our  salmon  fisheries  are  a  great  national 
asset,  and,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  a  grossly-neglected  one. 
I  might  go  further,  and  say  that  in  many  cases  they  are  disgrace- 
fully managed,  largely  owing  to  ignorance.  Take,  for  example, 
that  glorious  river  the  Tweed,  which  possesses  finer  breeding 
and  rearing  grounds  than  any  other  river  in  Scotland.  In  that 
district  fishing  of  one  kind  or  another  is  legally  permitted  from 
February  1st  to  November  30th,  so  that  there  are  only  two 
months  close  season  in  which  the  fish  are  allowed  to  perpetuate 
their  species,  and  even  in  this  interval  the  fish  are  frequently 
harried  by  poachers,  and  swept  off  the  spawning-beds  at  the 
very  time  when  they  are  doing  their  best  to  provide  us  with 
future  supplies  of  food.  Again,  take  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  Ireland  and  Wales,  where  we  have  some  of  the  finest  spawning 
grounds  for  salmon  in  the  world.  Poachers  not  only  ruthlessly 
persecute  the  fish,  but  the  authorities  generally  ignore  what 
takes  place,  and  sometimes  openly  aid  and  abet  in  what  are 
really  crimes  against  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  If  anyone  wants 
to  erect  an  impassable  weir  or  to  pollute  a  river,  we  have  the 
usual  excuse  of  utility,  and  the  authorities  frequently  fail  to 
recognise  that  the  new  industry  may  be  of  infinitely  less  value 
to  the  country  than  the  food  supply  which  is  injured  or  destroyed. 

I  do  not  wish  to  weary  my  readers  with  any  dissertation 
on  natural  history,  but  I  must  draw  attention  to  the  life  history 
of  the  salmon,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained  at  present.  The 
parent  fish  approach  the  coast  and  enter  our  rivers  at  almost 
all  times  of  the  year  to  deposit  their  ova  in  the  autumn.  This 
must  take  place  in  fresh  water,  as  salt  water  is  fatal  both  to 
the  eggs  and  to  the  small  fry.  The  eggs  hatch  out  in  the  following 
spring,  and  the  infantile  life  of  the  fish  is  passed  in  fresh  water. 
In  this  country  as  a  rule  this  extends  over  about  two  years, 
and  in  the  second  spring  after  hatching,  or  about  two  years  and 
a  half  from  the  time  the  ova  were  deposited,  the  parr,  or  young 
salmon,  become  smolts  and  migrate  to  the  sea.  They  are  then 
quite  small  fish,  about  four  to  eight  inches  long.  They  remain 
in  the  sea  for  a  period  varying  from  about  twelve  months  to 
two  or  three  years,  and  occasionally  for  four  or  even  five  years, 
returning  to  the  river  to  spawn,  and  so  the  circle  is  complete- 
In  the  rich  feeding  grounds  of  the  sea  they  grow  very  rapidly, 
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and  when  they  return  to  the  river  they  may  weigh  anything 
from  two  up  to  fifty  pounds  or  more.  Guided  by  some  extra- 
ordinary homing  instinct,  they  almost  invariably  return  to  the 
river  in  which  they  were  born.  After  spawning  in  the  autumn 
they  remain  for  a  period  recuperating  in  the  river,  returning  to 
the  sea  as  spent-fish  or  kelts  in  the  following  spring  ;  compara- 
tively few  fish  survive  to  spawn  a  second  time,  and  a  still  smaller 
number  will  be  left  to  spawn  on  a  third  occasion. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  our  fisheries  mainly  depend  on 
maiden  fish  returning  from  the  sea  for  the  first  time,  and  also 
that  the  catch  of  each  fishery  depends  on  the  number  of  fish 
hatched  in  its  own  river.  In  other  words,  unless  there  is  a  good 
stock  of  spawning  fish  each  year  in  any  particular  river,  one 
can  hardly  expect  a  good  harvest  of  salmon  or  sea-trout  in  future 
years,  either  for  the  nets  or  rods.  The  interests  of  the  two  are 
absolutely  identical,  for  both  are  equally  dependent  on  the 
spawning  which  annually  takes  place.  If  there  is  a  poor  stock 
of  fish,  or  if  they  are  prevented  by  over-fishing  or  by  weirs  or 
pollution  from  reaching  the  spawning-grounds,  or  if  when  they 
reach  them  they  are  destroyed  by  poachers,  or  if  the  young  fish 
are  killed  during  the  period  of  their  river-life,  it  would  be  utter 
folly  to  expect  large  supplies  of  fish  in  the  future.  Doubtless 
other  factors  in  the  sea  affect  the  annual  supply  of  salmon, 
but  these  are  beyond  our  control.  It  is  an  obvious  duty  then 
to  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  secure  a  plentiful  supply  of 
parent  fish,  and  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  protect  them  and 
their  offspring  so  long  as  they  are  in  fresh  water  and  under 
our  control.  The  limit  of  each  river  is  the  number  of  healthy 
smolts  which  can  be  raised  every  year,  but  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  a  single  river  in  the  British  Isles  which  is  anywhere  near  this 
limit.  Even  the  Wye,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
increase  in  its  stock  of  fish,  could  raise  far  more  smolts  than  it 
is  doing  at  present.  We  ought  to  attain  the  maximum  in  every 
single  river  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Most  people  regard  salmon  as  a  luxury,  and  imagine  that 
our  fisheries  merely  exist  for  the  amusement  of  the  so-called 
"  idle  rich."  They  do  not  know  that  rod-fishing  is  a  very  small 
part  of  the  business,  for  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for 
every  hundred  fish  caught  with  the  rod  at  least  a  thousand  are 
captured  by  hard-working  netsmen,  who  depend  on  our  salmon 
fisheries  for  their  livelihood.  Even  if  salmon  were  only  a  luxury, 
if  it  ceased  to  exist  the  people  who  eat  salmon  would  be  com- 
pelled to  buy  some  other  form  of  food,  and  this  would  cause 
increased  demand  —  with  resulting  higher  prices  —  for  other 
articles  of  food  consumed  by  all  classes  of  people,  rich  or  poor. 
The  reverse  therefore  equally  follows,  that  if  we  can  increase 
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our  supplies  of  salmon  we  shall  lessen  the  demand  for  other 
forms  of  food,  so  that  it  would  have  exactly  the  same  effect  as  if 
we  were  to  increase  the  supplies  of  these  other  forms  of  food. 
But  salmon  is  not  a  luxury.  It  is  a  most  valuable  and  nutritious 
form  of  food,  and  is  cheap  in  price  compared  with  other  articles 
consumed  by  people  who  are  by  no  means  well  to  do.  Take, 
for  example,  chickens.  The  present  retail  price  for  chickens  is, 
I  suppose,  about  55.  each,  and  it  would  be  a  very  fat  chicken 
which  gave  a  pound  of  meat.  Salmon  is  now  being  sold  retail 
at  about  25.  to  3s.  a  pound,  practically  every  ounce  of  which  is 
solid  food.  Any  healthy  young  fellow  could  eat  a  whole  chicken, 
but  I  think  he  would  find  a  pound  of  salmon  a  difficult  task. 
Recently  the  authorities  were  telling  everybody  they  must  keep 
chickens.  They  might  with  advantage  turn  their  attention  to 
salmon. 

The  present  annual  production  of  salmon  in  these  islands  is 
probably  worth  at  least  £1,000,000.  With  proper  management 
this  production  could  be  trebled,  and  I  believe  it  might  be 
increased  to  an  even  greater  extent.  In  other  words,  by  deve- 
loping our  salmon  fisheries  we  could  increase  our  national  food 
supply  by  at  least  £2,000,000  per  annum.  It  is  not  generally 
realised  that  in  this  country  we  have  the  most  perfect  conditions 
in  the  world  for  producing  Atlantic  salmon.  This  wonderful 
possession  is  given  to  us  by  Nature,  but  we  not  only  ignore  and 
neglect  it,  but  even  go  out  of  our  way  to  injure  and  destroy  it. 
Surely  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  take  stock  of  our 
national  resources.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  developing 
the  resources  of  the  Empire — meaning,  of  course,  the  Dominions 
and  the  Colonies.  Does  it  not  seem  somewhat  absurd  to  be 
discussing  "  possibilities  "  thousands  of  miles  away  when  we 
neglect  a  "  certainty  "  lying  at  our  doorstep  ?  If  therefore  we 
really  mean  business,  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  consider 
the  best  method  of  increasing  our  supplies  of  salmon  and  other  fish. 

I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  consideration  to  this  question, 
and  naturally,  as  a  business  man,  I  have  thought  more  about 
the  practical  steps  which  might  be  taken  than  about  evolving 
any  wonderful  theories.  A  few  years  ago  I  offered  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Development  Commissioners  when  they  were 
inquiring  into  the  possibilities  of  developing  the  resources  of  this 
country.  They,  however,  refused  to  receive  my  evidence, 
possibly  for  very  good  reasons.  I  propose,  however,  to  give 
here  the  suggestions  which  I  had  prepared  for  the  Commissioners. 
However,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  these  must  be  regarded 
merely  as  suggestions,  which,  I  hope,  may  be  useful  in  enabling 
others,  better  equipped  than  myself,  to  draw  up  a  sound  policy 
for  the  development  of  our  salmon  and  sea-trout  fisheries. 
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As  a  first  step  I  would  suggest  that  we  should  have  a  separate 
Ministry  or  Government  Department,  the  energies  of  which 
should  be  devoted  solely  to  developing  our  fisheries.  Its  main 
business  would  be  the  sea-fisheries,  but  the  inland-fisheries  would 
also  form  part  of  the  work.  The  fisheries  of  this  country  are 
probably  the  most  important  in  the  whole  world,  yet  they  are 
tacked  on  to  agriculture,  with  which  they  are  in  no  way  con- 
nected, and  consequently,  like  Cinderella  of  old,  have  to  suffer 
from  the  jealousy  and  cruelty  of  the  elder  step-sister.  The  next 
step  would  be  the  collection  of  statistics  in  order  to  find  out 
what  is  the  present  annual  catch.  We  have  statistics  to  tell  us 
how  many  acres  we  have  under  corn,  how  many  cows  or  pigs  we 
have  in  the  country,  how  many  yards  of  cotton  cloth  we  export, 
and,  strange  to  say,  how  many  tons  of  sea-fish  are  landed  in  this 
country  every  year.  We  have  all  these  and  plenty  of  other 
statistics,  but  we  do  not  know  how  many  salmon  are  caught  each 
season.  It  ought  to  be  made  compulsory  for  everyone  who 
catches  a  salmon,  either  with  rod  or  net,  to  send  the  particulars 
to  the  central  authority.  The  individual  returns  should,  of 
course,  be  treated  as  confidential,  but  the  collective  returns 
should  be  published  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  delayed,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  Government  publications,  for  a  year  or  two, 
or  at  any  rate  until  everybody  has  lost  all  interest  in  the 
subject. 

Perhaps  the  third  step  should  be  a  national  survey  of  all 
rivers  frequented  by  salmon  and  sea-trout,  or  which  could  be 
rendered  accessible  to  them.  Pollutions  would  have  to  be 
investigated,  with  a  view  to  minimising  any  deleterious  effects, 
and  weirs  and  other  obstructions  studied  with  the  object  of 
enabling  migratory  fish  to  overcome  the  difficulties.  One  of  the 
most  important  points  is  the  investigation  of  the  spawning-beds 
and  rearing-grounds  in  order  to  form  an  idea  as  to  what  extent 
development  might  take  place  in  each  particular  river.  Inquiries 
would  also  be  necessary  as  to  the  extent  of  fishing,  both  by  rods 
and  nets,  and  as  to  what  curtailment  might  be  required.  This 
seems  rather  a  large  undertaking,  but  it  is  not  so  terrible  as  it 
sounds,  for  a  good  deal  of  the  work  could  be  delegated  to  local 
committees.  One  thing  is  certain — the  conditions  vary  so  much 
in  different  waters  that  each  river  or  each  type  of  river  would 
require  separate  treatment. 

Assuming  it  was  found  that  any  particular  river  had  good 
spawning  and  rearing-grounds,  and  was  therefore  worth  develop- 
ing, one  of  the  first  steps  would  be  to  render  these  accessible  to 
the  parent  fish.  It  is  of  no  use  regulating  or  reducing  the  present 
amount  of  fishing,  either  with  rods  or  nets,  unless  the  fish  whose 
lives  would  thus  be  spared  were  able  to  reach  the  ground  where 
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they  can  reproduce  their  species.  Wherever  there  is  a  weir 
which  the  fish  cannot  surmount,  or  only  in  very  exceptional 
conditions  of  water,  an  efficient  fish-pass  ought  to  be  constructed, 
and,  as  Sir  Charles  Fryer  very  rightly  points  out,  "  the  lowermost 
weirs  should,  as  a  rule,  be  dealt  with  first,  and  those  higher 
up-stream  subsequently."  In  carrying  out  this  work  it  is 
desirable  to  secure  the  goodwill  and  co-operation  of  the  owners 
of  the  weirs,  but  should  they  raise  unnecessary  objections  these 
should  be  swept  aside.  In  a  question  of  national  importance 
private  interests  must  be  subservient  to  the  public  good. 
Natural  obstructions  should  be  removed  or  passes  constructed 
to  enable  the  fish  to  surmount  the  difficulties. 

In  a  hopelessly  polluted  stream,  like,  for  example,  the  Mersey 
and  its  tributaries,  it  would  be  waste  of  time  and  energy  to 
attempt  anything,  and  besides  the  interests  at  stake  are  of 
enormously  greater  importance  than  any  possible  salmon  fishery 
which  might  be  established  in  such  a  river.  Let  us,  however, 
not  forget  that  at  one  time  the  Mersey  and  the  Irwell  were 
frequented  by  trout  and  salmon.  One  great  factor  which  has 
helped  so  much  in  the  marvellous  improvement  in  the  Wye 
is  that  it  suffers  so  little  from  pollution.  Of  all  the  large  rivers 
in  England,  the  Wye  is  probably  the  freest  from  pollution. 
Between  the  purity  of  the  Wye  and  the  filthy  nature  of  the 
Mersey  there  are  many  variations,  and  each  case  would  have 
to  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  One  point  is  certain,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  fish,  but  also  for  sanitary  reasons,  we  ought 
to  forbid  any  further  increase  in  the  pollution  of  our  rivers. 
The  existing  state  of  some  of  our  streams  is  a  positive  disgrace. 
Those  who  have  been  anywhere  near  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
on  a  hot  summer's  day  will  appreciate  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 

For  poachers  there  ought  to  be  no  mercy.  One  might  find 
some  excuse  for  the  man  who  gaffs  out  a  salmon  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  His  catch  is  at  any  rate  valuable  food.  Most 
of  the  poaching,  however,  takes  place  in  the  upper  waters  when 
the  fish  are  actually  spawning  or  just  about  to  spawn.  They 
then  have  the  least  value  from  a  food  point  of  view,  but  the 
greatest  value  for  spawning.  A  fish  caught  in  March  or  April 
is  only  a  possible  spawner,  for  it  may  never  reach  the  spawning 
beds  ;  the  same  fish,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  survives  until 
October,  is  an  almost  certain  reproducer  of  its  species.  In 
addition,  a  spawning  fish  is  hardly  eatable,  and  under  certain 
conditions  its  flesh  is  absolutely  poisonous.  It  is  not  so  long  ago 
since  two  children  died  at  Rhayader,  on  the  Wye,  after  eating 
a  fish  captured  by  a  poacher  during  the  spawning  season.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  realise  that  anyone  who  kills  a  salmon  when 
it  is  spawning  or  just  about  to  spawn,  or  who  destroys  salmon- 
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parr,  is  committing  a  crime  against  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
nation,  for  he  is  thereby  injuring  the  future  food  supply  of  the 
country.  Let  us,  however,  not  forget  that  the  injury  from 
pollution  is  infinitely  more  serious  than  that  caused  by  poaching. 
The  greatest  enemy  against  the  welfare  of  our  salmon  fisheries 
is  the  capitalist,  and  not  the  poor  man. 

Assuming  that  on  this  imaginary  river  we  have  removed 
all  obstructions,  or  made  them  passable  for  salmon,  and  have 
reduced  the  amount  of  pollution  as  much  as  possible,  the  next 
move  is  to  secure  that  a  sufficient  number  of  fish  shall  reach  the 
spawning-beds  to  reproduce  their  species  and  so  provide  the 
stock  for  the  food  supply  of  future  years.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  regulating  the  amount  of  fishing  which  takes  place, 
whether  by  nets  or  rods,  and  I  propose  to  deal  with  each  method 
separately.  The  interests  of  both  are  identical.  Unless  a 
sufficient  stock  of  parent-fish  are  left  each  season  both  netting 
and  rod-fishing  will  suffer,  and  vice  versa  if  there  is  a  good  stock 
each  will  benefit  thereby,  though  undoubtedly  the  lion's  share 
will  fall  to  the  nets.  Let  me  again  quote  Sir  Charles  Fryer  : — 
"  Happily,  however,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  well-considered 
regulations  bring  their  own  compensations,  for  the  more  fishing 
is  restricted — within  reasonable  limits — the  more  productive 
does  it  become." 

One  cannot  have  a  better  instance  of  this  than  what  has 
happened  on  the  Wye.  All  netting  in  fresh  water  was  prohibited, 
and  for  three  years — 1902  to  1904 — no  netting  was  allowed  in 
salt  water,  and  since  then  the  latter  has  been  considerably 
restricted.  The  result  has  been  that  the  Wye  Valley  has  benefited 
to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  £50,000  a  year,  and  there  has  been 
a  very  large  increase  in  the  catch  of  the  rods  and  nets  in  the 
Wye  district,  and  also  of  the  nets  and  other  instruments  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Severn.  In  the  five  years  ending  in  1901,  the 
average  annual  catch  in  the  Severn  nets  was  12,200  fish,  whereas 
in  the  five  years  ending  in  1915  it  had  increased  to  22,200  fish. 
In  the  same  periods  the  average  Wye  net  catch  has  increased 
from  21  tons  to  nearly  25  tons,  or,  say,  from  about  3,800  to  4,500 
fish.  We  should,  however,  not  forget  that  the  net-fishing  now 
carried  on  in  the  Wye  is  very  much  more  restricted  than  in  the 
first  period.  We  have  no  statistics  of  the  rod-fishing  in  the 
earlier  days,  but  during  the  last  five  years  the  Wye  rod  catch 
has  averaged  about  2,200  fish,  weighing  10  tons.  This  would  be 
a  good  catch  for  the  nets  in  some  rivers.  In  1913  the  Wye  nets 
and  rods  together  produced  9,946  fish,  weighing  145,191  lbs., 
which  then  represented  a  money  value  of  over  £10,000,  and  would 
to-day  be  worth  close  on  £15,000. 

In  this  connection  I  must  mention  one  very  important  point, 
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which  I  admit  is  open  to  controversy.  It  is  believed  that  the 
offspring  of  the  fish  will  partake  of  the  habits  of  their  parents  ; 
in  other  words,  that  spring  fish  breed  spring  fish,  and  that  the 
offspring  of  summer  and  autumn  running  fish  will  also  return  to 
the  river  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year.  Of  this  we  have  no 
definite  proof,  but  the  more  I  study  the  question  the  more 
convinced  I  am  of  the  truth  of  the  theory.  Now  spring  fish 
are  infinitely  more  valuable  in  every  way  than  autumn  fish,  and 
if  the  theory  is  true  it  stands  to  reason  that  we  should  do  all  in 
our  power  to  give  the  earlier  running  fish  every  possible  chance 
of  reproducing  their  species.  In  any  event,  one  thing  is  certain. 
For  the  good  of  the  country  it  is  desirable  that  all  regulations 
should  be  framed  so  as  to  secure  the  capture  of  the  fish  when 
they  are  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  the  market,  and 
everything  must  be  subordinate  to  this  object.  Each  river  must 
be  worked  so  that  it  will  give  us  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  well-conditioned  fish  for  the  benefit  of  the  food  supply  of  the 
country. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  never  increase  the  stock  of  fish  until 
all  unrestricted  private  or  public  netting  is  absolutely  abolished 
in  fresh  water.  This  ought  of  course  to  be  accompanied  by  some 
fair  scheme  of  compensation  where  any  actual  damage  is  sustained. 
It  is  not  in  keeping  with  one's  ideas  of  justice  that  any  individual 
should  suffer  for  the  good  of  the  community.  I  think,  however, 
it  would  be  found  in  practice  that  no  compensation  would  be 
required,  for  as  a  rule  the  owner  of  the  netting  rights  in  the  river 
proper  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  far  bigger  rental  for  rod-fishing 
than  any  profit  he  might  make  out  of  netting.  Further,  all 
public  and  also  private  rights  of  netting  in  tidal  waters  should 
be  placed  under  Government  control.  If  we  were  to  leave  it  to 
the  discretion  of  individuals  we  could  not  insure  that  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  each  run  of  fish  would  be  spared  to  reproduce  their 
species.  Here  again,  if  any  individual  suffered  loss  he  ought 
to  be  compensated. 

In  capturing  fish  with  nets  or  other  instruments,  we  ought  to 
adopt  the  most  economical  method.  I  do  not  care  whether  we 
use  drift-nets,  bag-nets,  or  draught-nets,  putchers,  fish-traps,  or 
any  other  form  of  instrument.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  country 
that  we  should  not  waste  a  single  penny  in  the  expense  of  catching 
the  fish.  Adopt  whatever  method  is  most  suitable  for  each 
river,  but  ensure  that  it  is  under  Government  or  other  public 
control,  and  that  it  is  worked  so  as  to  allow  a  fair  proportion  of 
each  run  of  fish  to  reach  the  spawning-grounds.  The  main  point 
is  to  catch  the  fish  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  when  they  are  in 
the  best  condition  for  the  market.  This  is  perhaps  a  policy  of 
perfection,  and  we  may  not  be  able  to  attain  it  all  at  once.      If? 
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however,  we  once  admit  that  our  salmon  fisheries  are  a  national 
asset  and  are  to  be  worked  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  the  rest  is 
more  or  less  a  matter  of  detail. 

It  can  be  argued,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  truth,  that  the  toll 
levied  by  the  rods  is  so  small  that  further  restrictions  are  hardly 
necessary.  There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  depletion  of  our 
salmon  fisheries  is  the  result  of  over-netting,  and  especially 
when  that  netting  has  taken  place  in  fresh  water.  I  have  often 
said  that  if  we  were  to  stop  all  netting  in  fresh  water  our  salmon 
fisheries  would  rapidly  recover.  I  have  also  said  that  if  anglers 
would  only  observe  the  law — i.e.,  if  they  would  fish  fair  and 
would  carefully  return  any  "  unseasonable  "  fish  they  might 
catch,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  fish 
.all  the  year  round. 

At  the  same  time,  to  avoid  any  suspicion  that  rod-fishermen 
were  being  unduly  favoured  at  the  expense  of  netsmen  the 
former  must  also  submit  to  restrictions.  It  might  be  argued 
that  as  fish  gradually  deteriorate  the  longer  they  are  in  the  river 
rod-fishing  ought  to  be  prohibited  altogether.  Let  us,  however, 
not  forget  that  rod-fishing  not  only  provides  recreation  and 
enjoyment  for  thousands  of  people  in  this  country,  but  it  also 
brings  with  it  a  vast  amount  of  employment  for  working  men 
and  women  as  keepers,  gillies,  servants,  etc.  Also  if  rod-fishing 
for  salmon  was  prohibited,  we  should  have  a  very  large  amount 
of  compensation  to  pay,  and  it  would  also  mean  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  now  expended  in  this  country  would  be  spent 
instead  in  Norway,  Canada,  or  elsewhere.  Let  us  take  the  Wye 
as  an  example.  The  gross  rentals  of  the  rod-fisheries  are  about 
£10,000  a  year.  Therefore,  if  rod-fishing  is  prohibited  this  would 
mean  that  we  should  have  to  find  £10,000  a  year  in  compensation. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  salmon  rod-licences  in  1913  produced 
£630,  and  the  river-rate  £1,220,  together  £1,850,  all  of  which  is 
paid  either  by  the  owners  or  by  the  tenants  of  rod- fisheries.  This 
is  the  largest  part  of  the  income  of  the  Wye  Board  of  Conser- 
vators, which  amounts  altogether  to  about  £2,600,  the  balance 
of  £750  being  made  up  as  follows  :  net-licences,  £450  ;  trout 
licences,  £250 ;  coarse  fish  licences,  £50.  Therefore,  if  there  is 
to  be  no  more  rod-fishing  for  salmon,  £1,850,  or  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  this  income,  would  disappear  and  would  have  to  be 
found  in  some  other  manner.  It  comes  to  this  :  if  rod-fishing 
is  prohibited  on  the  Wye  it  will  mean  that  the  country  will  have 
to  find  something  like  £12,000  per  annum  in  order  to  provide 
fair  and  equitable  compensation  to  the  owners  of  the  fisheries, 
and  to  give  the  conservators  the  necessary  funds  to  continue 
their  work. 

We  have  also  to  consider  the  loss  to  the  district  generally, 
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and  the  following  figures  deserve  most  serious  consideration. 
In  the  first  place,  the  local  Government  Boards  and  District 
Councils  would  lose  a  revenue  of  about  £2,000,  which  is  the 
amount  of  the  local  rates  levied  on  the  value  of  the  rod-fisheries. 
If  the  sporting  rights  cease  to  exist  they  cannot  be  liable  for 
local  taxation.  There  will  also  be  a  similar  loss  in  income-tax. 
Secondly,  we  lose  the  money  spent  by  anglers  and  their  families 
in  house  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  food,  servants,  fishing-keepers, 
car  and  horse  hire,  and  in  other  directions.  This  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  three  times  the  rental  of  the  fishery,  or,  say,  £30,000 
per  annum.  In  addition,  there  is  the  value  of  the  fish  caught ; 
so  that  in  one  way  and  another  the  Wye  Valley  would  lose 
something  like  £50,000  a  year  if  rod-fishing  for  salmon  were 
prohibited. 

Let  us  also  not  forget  that  the  salmon  rod-fisherman  as 
a  rule  is  the  only  person  who  is  prepared  to  generously  provide 
large  sums  of  money  to  improve  our  fisheries.  The  members  of 
the  Wye  Fisheries  Association  voluntarily  raised  between  1874 
and  1911  the  sum  of  £14,000,  all  of  which  was  spent  in  endeavour- 
ing to  improve  the  fishery.  I  feel  sure  if  a  determined  attempt 
is  made  to  improve  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  country  that  we 
should  have  many  generous  contributions  from  rod-fishermen. 

If,  however,  we  are  all  to  work  together  harmoniously  for  the 
common  good  it  would  certainly  be  advisable  to  stop  all  rod- 
fishing  in  the  late  autumn.  Fishing  in  November  should  be 
prohibited  altogether,  and  I  think  myself  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  all  fishing  after  October  15th  were  prohibited  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  would  go  even  further  than  this, 
and  in  all  spring  rivers  would  open  the  fishing  season  on 
January  1st  and  close  it  on  September  30th.  We  should  not 
catch  many  fish  in  January,  but  we  would  certainly  save  the 
lives  of  many  almost  certain  spawners  by  stopping  October 
fishing.  As  Sir  Charles  Fryer  has  said,  if  the  netting  is  regu- 
lated so  as  to  allow  a  fair  proportion  of  each  run  of  fish  to  enter 
the  river,  there  should  be  an  ample  number  of  fish  to  provide 
sport  for  the  rods  at  all  times  of  the  year.  This  would  put  an 
end  to  the  excuse  which  is  frequently  given  for  October  and 
November  fishing — namely,  that  owing  to  over-netting  this  is 
usually  the  only  time  of  the  year  when  there  are  many  fish  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  river. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  legislation  passed  for  the 
protection  of  wild  birds  has  resulted  in  considerable  destruction 
of  fish,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  life.  Herons  and 
other  birds  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  salmon  rivers,  and  one 
constantly  sees  reports  of  the  depredations  of  gulls  and  other 
birds.     If  this  be  so,  in  those  districts  where  such  pests  are  too 
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plentiful  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep  their  numbers 
within  reasonable  limits.  Then  again,  porpoises,  seals,  and 
otters  can  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  though  the  latter  may  possibly 
do  some  good  in  reducing  the  number  of  eels,  which  devour  large 
numbers  of  small  fish.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  do  not  attempt  to 
make  more  use  of  the  large  amount  of  food  which  might  be 
obtained  by  catching  eels.  Pike,  perch,  and  chub  are  also  a 
great  disadvantage  in  a  salmon  or  trout  stream.  One  is  naturally 
reluctant  to  interfere  with  the  recreation  of  working  men,  but 
we  must  recognise  the  fact  that  these  fish  are  really  vermin  in 
our  salmon  rivers,  and  the  latter,  after  all,  are  limited  in  number. 
It  would,  however,  not  be  unreasonable  to  keep  them  down  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  upper  waters  where  most  of  the  parr  are 
to  be  found.  I  only  wish  there  was  sufficient  salmon-fishing  to 
meet  the  demand,  so  that  on  every  river  there  could  be  some 
stretches  where  anyone  could  obtain  salmon-fishing  by  the 
payment  of  a  moderate  sum,  and  that  working  men  might  have 
some  opportunities  of  fishing  for  salmon. 

There  is  one  very  important  matter  on  which  we  require 
further  information.  I  allude  to  the  artificial  hatching  of  salmon 
and  sea-trout.  We  all  know  that  with  freshwater  trout  it 
generally  gives  a  good  return  on  the  outlay,  and  that  many  waters 
have  been  immensely  improved  by  stocking  with  artificially  bred 
fish.  To  our  shame  be  it  said,  that,  although  the  best  part  of  a 
century  has  elapsed  since  the  possibility  of  artificial  hatching 
was  first  discovered,  no  one  can  say  to-day  with  any  certainty 
whether  in  connection  with  salmon  it  will  pay  or  not.  I  know 
it  is  rather  the  fashion  in  certain  quarters  to  assume  that  money 
spent  on  hatching  salmon  is  more  or  less  wasted.  I  am  not 
convinced  about  this,  and  I  do  not  think  the  last  word  has  yet 
been  said  on  the  matter.  I  admit  that  it  is  not  proved  that  it 
will  pay  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  maintain  that  neither  has 
it  been  proved  that  it  will  not  pay,  for  it  has  never  been  tried 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  produce  appreciable  results.  It 
is  of  little  use  in  a  large  river  turning  in  a  few  hundred  thousand 
fry  annually  ;  it  has  got  to  be  done  by  the  million  if  we  are  to 
see  any  results  worth  talking  about. 

It  will  be  argued  that  the  great  improvement  on  the  Wye  is 
entirely  due  to  natural  breeding.  This  is  certainly  true,  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  very  few  of  our  rivers  have  such  magni- 
ficent spawning-grounds  as  those  to  be  found  on  the  Wye,  which 
are  over  200  miles  in  extent.  Therefore,  even  if  on  the  Wye 
Nature  requires  no  assistance  it  does  not  follow  that  other 
rivers  could  not  be  immensely  improved  by  artificial  hatching. 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have  visited  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Wye  on  one  or  two  occasions  during  each  spawning 
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season,  and  on  every  visit  I  have  been  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  great  waste  and  prodigality  of  Nature.  Last  year  was 
the  most  marvellous  spawning  season  we  have  ever  seen  on  the 
Wye  during  recent  years,  and  I  calculated  that  on  a  very 
conservative  estimate  at  least  20,000  fish  must  have  spawned. 
This  would  represent  over  120,000,000  ova,  of  which  I  do  not 
suppose  even  one  in  every  thousand,  or  one-tenth  per  cent., 
will  return  to  the  river  from"  the Jsea  as  mature  fish,  for  this 
would  mean  a  resulting  harvest  of  120,000  fish  per  annum.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  exactly  where  the  loss  takes  place,  but,  judging 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  actual  spawning  operations,  I 
should  doubt  whether  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  are 
even  fertilised.;^  Thenjwe  have  frosts,  floods,  and  droughts  to 
contend  with,  which  will  probably  result  in  the  destruction  of 
quarter  or  even  half  of  the  ova.  Again,  of  the  fish  which  hatch 
out  an  enormous  number  must  perish  before  they  even  reach  the 
fry  stage.  What  it  comes  to  is  this,  that  the  loss  up  to  this 
period  in  the  life  of  the  fish  is  probably  not  less  than  90  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  of  those  120,000,000  ova  not  more  than  12,000,000 
will  reach  the  fry  stage,  and  the  other  108,000,000  are  wasted. 
Now  a  well-managed  hatchery  should  have  an  efficiency  of  90 
to  95  per  cent.,  so  on  the  face  of  it  it  would  seem  that  artificial 
hatching  ought  to  pay,  but  these  figures  also  show  the  large 
numbers  that  are  required  to  stock  a  big  river  like  the  Wye, 
for  if  we  had  to  depend  on  artificial  hatching  alone  we  should 
evidently  require  to  turn  in  12,000,000  fry  every  year  in  order 
to  produce  any  appreciable  quantity  of  mature  fish. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive experiment.  Start  a  hatchery  capable  of  dealing 
with,  say,  10,000,000  ova.  I  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  on 
the  Wye,  because  probably  no  other  river  could  supply  a  sufficient 
stock  of  parent  fish.  Estimating  10,000  ova  for  each  hen  fish 
— a  low  estimate — we  should  require  1,000  hens,  and,  say, 
about  300  cock  fish,  or  1,300  fish  altogether.  Hatch  out  the 
ova,  but  do  not  attempt  to  keep  the  fish  after  the  fry  stage,  or 
to  feed  and  rear  them,  for  the  cost'would  be  prohibitive.  When 
they  are  approaching  the  feeding  stage  turn  back  5,000,000  into 
the  Wye,  not  because  the  Wye  requires  this  assistance,  but  to 
prevent  people  saying  you  were  depleting  the  stock  of  that 
river.  The  other  5,000,000  should  be  turned  into  one  of  our 
numerous  depleted  salmon  rivers,  a  small  one  for  choice.  Repeat 
this  every  year  for  about  five  years,  and  we  shall  then  be  able 
to  say  definitely  whether  artificial  hatching  of  salmon  will  pay 
or  not.  If  it  does  not  pay,  let  us  put  a  stop  to  the  money  that 
is  now  being  wasted  in  salmon  hatcheries  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.     If  it  does  pay  it  opens  up  endless  possibilities, 
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which  may  be  the  means  of  increasing  our  supply  of  salmon  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  may  see  the  retail  price  fall  to  less  than 
a  shilling  per  pound. 

Let  me  give  one  practical  example  of  the  possible  utility  of 
artificial  hatching.  Most  of  our  rivers  have  innumerable  small 
tributaries  which  are  eminently  suitable  for  breeding  and  rearing 
young  salmon.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  lack  of  floods,  pollutions, 
weirs,  falls  or  other  causes,  they  are  not  always  accessible  to  the 
spawning  fish,  and  in  some  cases  are  at  all  times  absolutely 
inaccessible.  The  result  is  that  these  waters  are  generally  lying 
idle  and  are  more  or  less  wasted.  If  it  were  proved  that  artificial 
hatching  would  pay  it  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
to  deposit  a  large  number  of  fry  every  season  in  such  waters 
and  so  utilise  them  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  with  corre- 
sponding benefit  to  our  fisheries.  It  is  just  as  if  on  a  large  grazing 
farm  half  the  fields  were  inaccessible,  say  every  other  year, 
with  the  consequence  that  a  large  amount  of  pasture  was 
frequently  lying  idle,  and  was  completely  wasted.  If  by  a  small 
expenditure  these  pastures  could  be  rendered  accessible  at  all 
times,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  necessary  work  was 
carried  out ;  in  the  same  way,  if  artificial  hatching  of  salmon 
can  be  proved  to  pay,  we  can  ensure  that  every  yard  of  breeding 
ground  on  our  numerous  rivers  is  fully  utilised  in  every  single 
year.  It  may  be  argued  that  this  experiment  would  cost  a  lot 
of  money.  Probably  £10,000  would  cover  the  whole  of  the  cost ; 
but  even  if  it  were  to  be  as  much  as  £20,000  I  believe  there 
are  many  people  who  would  give  large  and  generous  subscriptions 
in  order  to  accomplish  so  valuable  an  experiment. 

I  have  no  desire  to  pose  as  an  expert,  nor  do  I  claim  to  be 
the  originator  of  the  ideas  which  I  have  expressed,  or  that  this 
paper  is  any  way  exhaustive  of  the  subject.  I  have  merely 
endeavoured  to  put  down  very  briefly  certain  suggestions  which 
I  hope  will  cause  people  to  think  seriously  about  this  important 
question,  and  so  enable  us  to  arrive  at  the  best  possible  methods 
of  developing  our  fisheries.  My  suggestions  mainly  apply  to 
England  and  Wales,  but  many  might  be  adopted  with  equal 
advantage  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

To  sum  up — what  I  have  endeavoured  to  advocate  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  "  nationalisation  of  our  salmon-fisheries ; " 
failing  something  of  this  kind,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  see  them  go 
from  bad  to  worse,  to  the  loss  of  the  nation  and  to  the  detriment 
of  our  food  supply.  It  may  seem  rather  revolutionary  treatment, 
but  serious  ills  require  drastic  remedies.  Such  a  proposal  would 
certainly  meet  with  some  opposition  from  vested  interests.  I 
believe,  however,  that  when  it  is  fully  realised  that  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  country  at  large  much  of  this  opposition  would 
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disappear.  Let  me,  however,  make  it  clear  that  nationalisation 
of  our  fisheries  does  not  mean  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
individuals.  Owners  of  fishing  rights  ought  to  receive  fair  com- 
pensation if  they  were  able  to  prove  actual  damage. ,  I  believe, 
however,  that  very  little  damage  would  have  to  be  paid,  for 
ultimately,  owing  to  the  largely-increased  stock  of  fish,  most  of 
the  fisheries  would  become  very  much  more  valuable  in  the 
future  than  they  are  to-day. 

There  may  be  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  legislation 
and  getting  the  right  machinery  to  effectively  carry  out  the 
work,  but  to^my^mind  difficulties  only  exist  to  be  overcome. 
The  main  thing  is  to  recognise  that  the  present  state  of  affairs 
is  most  unsatisfactory ^and^that  a  remedy  must  be  found.  Let 
us  only  make  up  our  minds  that  something  has  got  to  be  done 
and  then  the  rest  is  merely  a  matter  of  detail.  We  have  our 
object  lesson  on  the  Wye.  What  has  been  done  there  can  be 
done  elsewhere.  I  am  convinced  that  if  proper  steps  are  taken 
our  supply  of  salmon  can  be  enormously  increased,  and  that 
we  shall  thereby  not  only  largely  add  to  our  national  food  supply, 
but  also  confer  immense  benefits  on  the  whole  country. 

J.  Arthur  Hutton. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND   INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH   IN   CANADA 

The  Canadian  Advisory  Council  on  scientific  and  industrial  research 
has  just  concluded  a  session  at  Ottawa.  Among  the  problems  in  regard 
to  which  investigation  is  well  advanced  are  the  manufacture  of  nitro- 
genous fertilisers,  the  production  of  potash  from  certain  raw  materials, 
the  utilisation  of  the  "  tar  sands "  of  the  Athabasca  region,  the  manu- 
facture of  oil  and  other  products  from  oil  shales  and  the  smelting  of  iron 
ores  mined  in  the  Dominion  in  order  to  substitute  these  as  far  as  possible 
for  ores  now  imported.  The  Council  had  also  under  consideration  the 
question  of  the  uses  to  which  plants  built  for  the  production  of  munitions 
in  Canada  may  be  put  when  the  war  is  over.  Committees  composed  of 
the  most  distinguished  representatives  in  the  Dominion  of  the  several 
branches  of  technical  work  will  be  constituted  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
Regulations  have  been  promulgated  by  the  Council  in  regard  to  student- 
ships and  fellowships.  The  studentships  are  each  of  the  value  of  .£120 
for  the  first  year  and  £150  for  the  second.  They  are  intended  not  to 
facilitate  attendances  on  ordinary  collegiate  studies,  but  to  enable 
students  who  have  passed  through  a  college  curriculum  and  shown 
distinct  evidence  of  capacity  for  original  research  to  continue  their  work. 
The  research  fellowships  are  of  the  value  of  £200  for  the  first  year  and 
£240  for  the  second,  if  the  advisory  Council  should  decide  to  extend  the 
fellowship  over  two  years.  They  will  be  awarded  only  to  those  who 
have  shown  a  high  capacity  for  research  in  some  problem  of  national 
importance. 
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Out  of  the  discussions  and  negotiations  of  the  last  few 
months  three  salient  facts  have  emerged  as  governing  the  whole 
situation :  (1)  The  present  Home  Kule  Act  is  dead,  and  affords 
no  basis  for  a  settlement ;  (2)  The  Nationalists  will  never  accept 
exclusion;  (3)  Ulster  will  not  agree,  especially  after  the  events 
of  the  past  eighteen  months,  unreservedly  to  enter  a  Dublin 
Parliament,  whatever  guarantees  are  proposed.  The  impasse  is 
apparently  complete,  and  the  only  hope  of  a  solution  lies  in  the 
forthcoming  Irish  Convention,  representative  of  all  parties.  The 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  enormous,  but  having  regard  to 
the  successful  settlement  of  the  racial  problem  in  Canada  and 
South  Africa  by  similar  means  the  position  is  not  entirely 
desperate. 

The  Convention  has  been  given  practically  unlimited 
authority  to  frame  a  Constitution,  and  in  our  eagerness  to  achieve 
a  settlement  we  appear  to  be  forgetting  that  this  is  not  entirely 
an  Irish  question;  it  is  also  pre-eminently  an  English  question. 
The  present  Act  is  thoroughly  anti-Federal,  and,  apart  from  its 
lack  of  satisfactory  guarantees  for  Ulster,  entirely ,  fails  to 
preserve  the  necessary  authority  of  the  Parliament  at  West- 
minster. An  important  section  of  the  Nationalist  Party 
apparently  regards  the  ideal  solution  to  be  the  establishment  of 
an  Irish  Dominion,  with  almost  the  same  complete  separate 
authority  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  This,  however,  is  an 
altogether  impossible  concession  for  England  to  make,  and  it  is 
in  this  direction  that  Home  Kule  is  so  essentially  an  English 
question.  The  true  position  of  Ireland  towards  Great  Britain 
in  a  Federal  system  is  that  of  a  Province  and  not  a  Dominion. 
Geographically  and  politically  she  bears  the  same  relation  to 
Great  Britain  as  Quebec  does  to  Canada.  The  true  Federal 
unit  for  the  British  Isles  is  the  United  Kingdom,  with  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  as  separate  provinces. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  would  never  tolerate  the  control  of 
provincial  Customs  and  Excise  and  of  a  separate  provincial 
post  office  by  Quebec,  and  similarly  we  cannot  with  safety  allow 
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such  powers  to  an  Irish  Parliament.  We  cannot  allow  Ireland, 
for  example,  to  erect  a  Customs  barrier  against  Great  Britain; 
to  do  so  would  be  to  revert  to  the  commerce  stifling  policy  of 
eighteenth-century  France,  and  to  that  of  Germany  in  pre- 
Zollverein  days.  Such  a  concession  would  be  entirely  disruptive, 
and  would  effectually  wreck  all  hope  of  a  stable  Federal  system 
for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Empire,  since  there  is  no  more 
justification  for  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Dominion  than  for 
the  erection  of  a  Scotch  or  a  Welsh  Dominion  with  separate 
Tariff  powers.  A  settlement  on  such  lines  could  not  be  durable ; 
sooner  or  later  there  would  be  a  conflict  between  Dublin  and 
Westminster,  and  we  should  be  faced  with  an  even  more  acute 
problem  than  that  we  have  to  solve  to-day.  Both  in  the  Press 
and  in  Parliament  this  fundamental  truth  appears  in  great 
danger  of  being  neglected,  and  it  seems  very  necessary  that  we 
should  clearly  recognise  the  position  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
Irish  Convention  should  possess  full  authority  to  draft  a  settle- 
ment, provided  the  scheme  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  a 
genuine  Federal  system.  Parliament  cannot  properly  or  safely 
abdicate  its  functions  of  revision  and  veto  in  that  direction. 
Subject  to  this  one  reservation  any  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Irish  representatives  should  be  automatically  confirmed  by 
Parliament. 

The  problem  depends  for  its  solution  upon  the  discovery  of 
some  means  of  reconciling  the  two  opposing  formulas  of  "  No 
Exclusion"  and  "No  Submission  to  Dublin."  Whatever 
prospect  there  may  once  have  been  of  the  exercise  of  full 
authority  in  Ulster  by  a  Dublin  Parliament,  subject  to  satis- 
factory guarantees,  has  completely  vanished.  In  the  light  of 
recent  events  we  can  now  see  that  the  omens  were  never 
favourable,  and  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  finally  destroyed  the 
hopes  of  a  scheme,  which  would  have  been  natural,  statesman- 
like, and  durable.  Any  system  now  devised  is  almost  certain  to 
be  in  some  respects  artificial  and  temporary.  The  essential 
necessity  of  the  situation  is  to  discover  a  compromise  which 
shall  possess  the  least  possible  element  of  artificiality  and  the 
greatest  possible  element  of  durability.  A  purely  makeshift 
settlement,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  no  settlement  at  all;  it 
will  produce  constant  and  increasing  friction,  and  will  break 
down  hopelessly,  leaving  parties  more  exasperated  than  they  are 
to-day.  It  will  be  better  for  the  Convention  to  fail  entirely  than 
to  produce  a  scheme  of  this  kind. 

The  Government  plan,  as  outlined  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
letter,  was  in  some  respects  an  advance  upon  previous  political 
attempts  at  settlement.  The  policy  of  exclusion  was  indeed 
accepted,    but    it    was    rendered    subject    to    review,    and    its 
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objectionable  features  were  reduced  by  the  establishment  of  a 
common  council  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  with,  however,  purely 
advisory  powers.  Thus,  although  an  improvement  on  previous 
Government  attempts,  it  remained  essentially  a  makeshift  scheme, 
and  it  was  quite  naturally  rejected  by  Mr.  Kedmond. 

Thus  the  policy  of  exclusion  has  broken  down,  and  all 
schemes  of  inclusion,  subject  to  guarantees,  appear  equally 
hopeless.  There  remains  one  line  of  advance  which  has  not  yet 
been  attempted — devolution  within  devolution. 

Such  a  policy  must  depend  for  its  details  entirely  upon  the 
Convention,  which,  subject  to  the  preservation  of  the  necessary 
Federal  powers  at  Westminster,  would  frame  a  constitution  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland.  The  Dublin  Parliament  would  exercise  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  country,  but  under  such  a  scheme  would 
delegate  authority  in  certain  respects  to  a  separate  Parliament  at 
Belfast. 

The  opposition  of  Ulster  to  Home  Kule  has  previously  mainly 
rested  upon  fears  as  to  the  policy  of  a  Dublin  Parliament  on  the 
questions  of  religion,  education,  finance,  and  the  administration 
of  justice.  Under  a  scheme,  therefore,  of  devolution  within 
devolution,  it  would  appear  necessary  to  reserve  entirely  to  the 
control  of  a  Belfast  Parliament  for  the  Province  of  Ulster  all 
legislative  and  executive  authority  in  respect  of  (a)  Eeligion  and 
Education ;  (b)  Judiciary,  Magistracy  and  Police.  Furthermore, 
Unionists  would  probably  demand  that  the  Belfast  Parliament 
should  possess  the  right  to  veto  the  application  to  Ulster  of  any 
particular  measure  of  the  Dublin  Parliament.  Thus,  save  under 
the  two  heads  I  have  mentioned,  the  Belfast  Parliament  would 
exercise  purely  revisory  functions,  and  would  not  possess  the 
power  of  initiating  legislation. 

Finance  is  a  more  difficult  problem.  It  can,  I  think,  only 
be  solved  on  a  quota  basis.  Nationalist  Ireland  is  clearly  en- 
titled to  a  fair  contribution  from  Ulster  for  common  expenses. 
Ulster,  however,  has  resisted  the  demand  hitherto  because  she 
has  always  feared  exploitation,  and  she  can  only  obtain  an 
absolute  guarantee  by  means  of  a  quota.  In  my  opinion  there 
should  be  established  a  United  Kingdom  Commission  to  frame 
a  statutory  quota  for  Ulster  to  contribute  towards  common 
Irish  expenditure — this  quota  to  be  raised  in  such  fashion  as  the 
Belfast  Parliament  determined.  The  Commission  should  be  a 
permanent  body,  with  Nationalist  and  Ulster  members  attached 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  the  quota  should  be  fixed  for  ten 
years  and  subject  to  revision  at  each  census. 

Finally,  in  order  to  establish  Irish  finance  on  a  sound  footing, 
there  should  be  a  revision  of  the  Imperial  contribution — a  tem- 
porary feature — under  the  present  Act. 
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On  some  such  lines  I  believe  now  remains  the  only  prospect 
of  settlement.  The  solution  is  not  ideal ;  it  demands  at  the 
outset  concessions  from  both  sides,  and  it  would  depend  for 
success  entirely  upon  the  forbearance  and  restraint  of  both  Irish 
Parliaments.  Belfast  could  undoubtedly  wreck  the  scheme 
entirely  if  she  so  wished.  If,  however,  the.  leaders  in  both 
Assemblies  were  sufficiently  statesmanlike  and  patriotic  there  is 
no  reason  why  such  a  Constitution  should  not  prove  successful. 
From  the  outset  Nationalist  aspirations  to  a  large  extent  would 
be  satisfied;  the  hateful  policy  of  exclusion  would  be  avoided. 
At  the  same  time  Ulster  would  receive  ample  protection  against 
oppression.  A  readjustment  of  the  Imperial  contribution  would 
enable  Ireland  to  pay  her  way,  and  would  therefore  facilitate 
good  government  and  eventual  complete  union. 

The  Nationalists  would  be  wise  to  agree  to  the  whole 
Province  of  Ulster  coming  under  the  limited  jurisdiction  of  the 
Belfast  Parliament,  since  there  would  be  greater  prospects  of 
ultimate  fusion  than  if  the  Ulster  authorities  exercised  dominion 
solely  over  the  homogeneous  north-eastern  counties.  The  de- 
cennial negotiations  as  to  the  quota  would  afford  periodical 
opportunities  for  review  and  discussion,  and  I  believe  that  under 
good  government  no  great  length  of  time  would  elapse  before 
Ulster  agreed  to  throw  in  her  lot  unreservedly  with  the  rest  of 
Ireland. 

To-day  there  is  a  great  opportunity  before  Irishmen.  As 
never  before  their  future  destinies  are  in  their  own  hands.  The 
problem  is  a  most  difficult  one,  but  it  is  not  incapable  of  solution, 
if  there  is  a  genuine  desire  for  settlement  on  both  sides,  and  if 
all  sections  of  opinion  are  willing  to  make  some  concessions  and 
to  act  with  moderation  and  restraint.  It  is  easy  to  play  the 
part  of  the  wrecker,  but  there  will  be  a  bitter  retribution  in 
after  years  for  any  man  who  obstinately  and  narrow-mindedly 
embarks  on  such  a  course.  The  Convention  offers  the  last  hope 
of  a  peaceful  and  durable  settlement.  If  the  present  attempt 
fails  there  appears  small  prospect  of  escape  from  sedition  and 
from  an  ultimate  policy  of  repression.  There  will  be  little 
sympathy  for  the  party  or  parties  responsible  for  such  a  cata- 
strophe. A  wise  and  statesmanlike  settlement  can  be  obtained, 
and  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  Unionist  and  Nationalist,  of  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic,  to  sink  their  differences  and  come  to  terms. 

H.  Douglas  Geegoey. 
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(Continued.) 

The  Dominion  Koyal  Commissioners  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Imperial  Development  Board  to  consider  the 
production  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  essential  com- 
modities, and  the  use  of  Empire  capital  for  Empire  resources. 
An  emigration  authority  should  be  created  to  ensure  a  sufficient 
British  population  throughout  the  Empire,  and  education  and 
research  must  be  taken  in  hand,  for  almost  every  industry  has 
incidental  waste,  that  scientific  research  may  convert  into  the 
raw  material  of  another  trade.  It  is  of  good  omen  that  a  Waste 
Trade  Association  is  to  be  formed  at  the  instigation  of  the  iron 
and  metal  merchants  of  South  Wales  and  the  West  of  England. 
The  Germans  have  long  been  fully  alive  to  the  economic  im- 
portance of  waste,  and  have  over  fifty  industries  dependent  on 
the  scientific  use  of  such  products.  There  may  not  seem  to  be 
any  connection  between  a  bottle  of  artificial  rum  or  delicate  fruit 
essence  and  bullock  blood  shed  in  an  abattoir,  but  the  chemist  is 
able  to  solve  the  mystery,  create  a  new  industry,  and  demonstrate 
the  hidden  link.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  1915  an 
abridged  catalogue  issued  by  a  British  firm  specialising  as  trade 
and  technical  publishers  showed  56  out  of  180  such  books, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  were  translations  from  German 
editions ! 

The  urgent  question  of  reconstructing  British  trade  and  the 
development  of  sources  of  supply  of  raw  materials,  and  certain 
labour  questions,  are  the  objects  of  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries.  The  Balfour  of  Burleigh  Committee  on  the  Paris 
Economic  Conference  declare  that  special  steps  must  be  taken  to 
stimulate  production  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials  and  manufac- 
tures within  the  Empire,  and  that  preference  should  be  given  to 
Imperial  products. 

As  to  transport,  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the 
Imperial  mercantile  marine  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the. Tariff 
Keform  League,  as  is  also  the  question  of  assisting  emigrants  to 
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the  Dominions,  instead  of  to  other  countries.  The  British 
Empire  Producers'  Organisation  advocates  that  British  goods  be 
carried  in  British  ships,  while  the  Federation  of  British  Indus- 
tries aims  at  better  co-ordination  and  regulation  of  freights  and 
transport.  The  Dominions  Koyal  Commission  recommend  a 
central  emigration  authority,  for  which  suitable  transport  is 
essential,  as  well  as  improvements  in  harbours,  and  matters 
connected  with  shipping,  railways,  cables,  etc.  The  deepening 
of  harbours,  Government  oversight  of  mail  steamers'  freights, 
State  ownership  of  Atlantic  cables,  better  control  over  cable 
companies  and  reduced  rates,  are  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Empire  Kesources  Development  Committee. 

With  regard  to  marketing,  the  Tariff  Keform  League  desire 
to  favourably  influence  British  markets,  by  giving  them  security 
against  unfair  competition  from  enemy  countries  more  particu- 
larly, by  suitable  tariffs,  by  reciprocal  and  preferential  duties  to 
our  Dominions,  and  specially  favourable  trading  arrangements 
with  our  Allies  for  a  definite  period  of  years.  They  also  advocate 
the  prevention  of  dumping  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  com- 
petitive goods  produced  under  labour  conditions  that  are  unfair 
to  British  producers.  The  right  of  Labour  to  share  in  benefits 
secured  by  the  tariff  is  also  recognised,  a  point  which  should 
surely  satisfy  the  British  Workers'  League,  which  seems  shy  of 
declaring  themselves  as  in  favour  of  a  Tariff  Eeform  policy 
without  State  control  of  wages  in  protected  industries,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  repudiate  Free  Trade.  The  British  Workers' 
National  League  have  endorsed  the  resolution  of  the  last  Trade 
Union  Congress  to  the  effect  "  that  methods  should  be  adopted 
which  will  restrict  or  prevent  the  importation  of  cheap  manu- 
factured goods  which  have  been  produced  under  worse  labour 
conditions  than  those  of  this  country."  They  also  resolved 
"  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Paris  Economic  Congress 
form  an  equitable  and  satisfactory  basis  of  natural  economic 
defence,  Empire  solidarity  and  protection  of  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Allies,  provided  that  a  standard  living 
wage  be  set  up  by  common  agreement  between  employers  and 
employed  in  such  protected  industries."  One  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  British  Empire  Producers'  Organisation  is,  that  the 
adoption  of  preferential  treatment  for  the  products  of  agriculture 
and  industry  is  essential  for  the  development  of  the  Empire  to 
render  itself  self-supporting,  and  they  are  also  of  opinion  that  the 
policy  of  a  minimum  wage  for  agricultural  labourers  and  the 
fixing  of  minimum  prices  for  certain  agricultural  products,  is  a 
valuable  instalment  of  a  constructive  agricultural  policy. 

The  Imperial  Council  of  Commerce  and  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Report,  also  stand  for  preferential  tariff  in  the  Empire 
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and  with  our  Allies,  the  taking  of  measures  against  dumping  of 
enemy  manufactured  goods,  improved  consular  service,  and  Trade 
Banks  or  Corporations.  They  have  also  reported  on  certain 
legislative  questions,  comprising  naturalisation,  registration  of 
alien  licences,  etc.,  affecting  enemy  firms,  and  alien  contracts 
detrimental  to  Imperial  trade.  The  improved  representation  of 
British  manufactures  abroad,  and  a  better  commercial  intelligence 
system  are  objects  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  as 
well  as  general  economic  problems  and  extended  financial 
facilities. 

The  Balfour  Committee  report  that  preferential  duties  should 
be  accorded  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  British 
Overseas  Dominions,  and  that  the  range  of  customs  duties  should 
be  wider,  and  be  remitted  or  reduced  on  all  products  and  manu- 
factures in  the  Empire,  and  form  the  basis  of  commercial  treaties 
with  Allied  and  neutral  Powers.  Important  recommendations  of 
the  Dominions  Eoyal  Commissioners  are  that  there  be  Govern- 
ment purchases  at  a  minimum  price,  and  that  there  be  a  restric- 
tion of  Government  purchases  to  articles  produced  from  Empire 
natural  resources.  They  also  suggest  legislation  on  such  trade 
matters  as  patents,  copyrights,  weights  and  measures,  etc. 
Looking  more  to  future  markets,  the  Empire  Eesources  Develop- 
ment Committee  recommends  the  concentration  of  Imperial 
effort  on  assets  ripe  for  development,  such  as  Canadian  land, 
fisheries,  palm-oil  products,  etc. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference  relating  to 
Imperial  Preference  were  passed  apparently  after  the  Imperial 
War  Cabinet  had  discussed  the  matter.  This  seems  to  be  an 
inversion  of  the  natural  sequence  of  events.  The  Conference, 
however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  safety  of  the  Empire  and  its 
necessary  development  require  prompt  consideration  and  con- 
certed action  in  relation  to  (1)  The  production  of  an  adequate 
food  supply  :  the  control  of  natural  resources  and  their  utilisation 
within  the  Empire.  (2)  Efficient  and  suitable  transport,  whether 
for  emigrants  or  cargo,  "  when  and  wherever  required,  under  any 
conditions  that  may  be  reasonably  anticipated,"  so  as  to  render 
the  Empire  independent  of  foreign  shipping.  In  addition,  "  the 
Conference  expresses  itself  in  favour  of  the  principle  that  each 
part  of  the  Empire,  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  our  Allies, 
shall  give  specially  favourable  treatment  and  facilities  to  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire,"  and 
that  "  intending  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  be  induced 
to  settle  in  countries  under  the  British  flag." 

The  Imperial  Conference  also  resolved  that  "  the  time  has 
arrived  when  all  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the 
development  of  Imperial  resources,"  and  especially  in  respect  of 
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food  supplies,  raw  materials  and  essential  industries,  and  thus 
make  us  independent  of  foreign  supplies.  Nothing  could  be 
clearer,  yet  the  shadow  of  our  old  enemies,  "  Let's-pretend," 
"  Wait-and-see,"  and  "  Too-late,"  seem  to  cause  obscurity.  The 
Paris  Economic  Conference  is  long  past,  and  its  last  resolution 
declared  that  "  the  effectiveness  of  this  policy  depends  absolutely 
upon  these  resolutions  being  put  into  operation  forthwith."  In 
August,  1916,  Mr.  Asquith  declared  "  That  it  was  not  intended 
to  await  the  conclusion  of  peace,  or  the  end  of  the  transitional 
period  contemplated  by  the  Conference  before  full  effect  was 
given  to  this  policy."  The  Balfour  Committee  has  still  more 
recently  reported  in  favour  of  Imperial  Preference,  and  the 
nation  was  on  tip- toe  of  expectation  for  the  announcement  of  a 
National  Trade  Policy  by  the  Government.  What  has  hap- 
pened ?  First,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  informed  a  correspondent 
that  "  the  Government  have  reserved  for  consideration  after  the 
war  the  fiscal  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Empire." 
Then  the  Prime  Minister  waxed  eloquent  and  sympathetic  in 
the  Guildhall  towards  Preference  and  "  this  great  Empire,  with 
its  infinite  resources  in  wealth,  in  minerals,  in  food  products,  in 
timber,  and  in  every  commodity  needful  for  man."  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  finally  put  the  damper  on  by  declaring  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Cabinet  will  do  nothing  until  after  the  war, 
and  that  "the  decision  in  favour  of  Imperial  Preference  does  not 
include  a  fiscal  preference  on  foodstuffs,"  apparently  because 
they  have  become  so  scarce  and  expensive  under  a  Free  Trade 
regime !  Is  the  industry  of  food  production  to  be  made  once 
more  the  plaything  of  political  expediency  ?  Our  Government  is 
apparently  taking  up  a  line  of  action  that  Mr.  Asquith  deprecated 
in  1912,  viz.,  "  the  raising  and  handling  separately  of  an  isolated 
question,  which  may  lead  to  great  divergences  of  opinion,  but 
which  assumes  a  different  aspect  if  dealt  with  from  a  wide  point 
of  view  of  a  general  settlement." 

Such  a  position  is  most  unsatisfactory,  in  view  of  what  seems 
to  be  going  on  even  now,  in  respect  of  German  goods  entering  this 
country  through  neutrals.  It  has  been  reported  that  a  well-known 
Swiss  chemical  firm  in  Bale  has  been  bought  by  Germans,  includ- 
ing its  patents  and  trade  marks  for  pharmaceutical  preparations, 
which  are  largely  used  in  Great  Britain.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
ribbons,  our  increased  importation  from  Switzerland,  valued  at 
43  million  francs  in  1915,  compared  with  27  million  in  1914,  cor- 
responds within  a  few  thousand  francs  with  the  value  of  German 
ribbons  imported  into  England  before  the  war.  Whether  this 
can  be  explained  away  on  the  ground  of  increased  prices  of  raw 
materials  remains  to  be  seen.  Doubtless  a  similar  state  of  affairs 
may  obtain  in  other  goods.     It  is  obvious  that  unless  Britain  has 
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a  settled  fiscal  policy  by  that  time,  she  will  once  more  run  the 
gravest  risk  of  being  too  late  to  meet  the  " preparations"  which 
the  Neae  Freie  Presse  states  "  are  to  be  made  for  the  production 
of  goods  and  for  the  disposal  of  the  same,  so  that  immediately 
after  the  declaration  of  peace  all  possible  opportunities  can  be 
utilised  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  for  export  and  for 
foreign  markets."  The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  February  21st,  also 
notes  that  "the  Chairman  of  the  German  Industrial  Central 
Association  pointed  out  that  the  extension  of  Germany's  western 
sphere  of  influence  is  essential  for  its  industry,  in  order  to  enable 
Germany  to  compete  against  England  after  the  war."  Surely 
the  time  has  arrived  when  British  action  must  be  taken,  before 
the  end  of  the  war,  not  after  the  war. 

An  Imperial  and  National  Trade  Policy  must  comprise  legisla- 
tion on  a  variety  of  sequential  and  interdependent  subjects,  for 
inter-Imperial  trade  cannot  merely  depend  on  being  "  fostered 
in  the  future  by  improved  and  cheaper  means  of  transportation 
and  increased  naval  power,"  which  apparently  is  the  extent  of  the 
policy  offered  to  Sir  Eobert  Borden.  First,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  production  being  encouraged  and  increased  by  preferential 
tariffs,  reciprocity,  and  in  some  industries,  the  fixation  of  mini- 
mum prices,  or  a  system  of  bounties.  Next,  transport  must  be 
radically  dealt  with  and  reorganised  throughout  the  Empire. 
Freights  must  be  made  easy  and  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  to 
secure  this  it  may  be  necessary  that  subsidies  on  a  generous  scale 
be  given.  British  travellers  and  goods  must  no  longer  be  prac- 
tically compelled  to  sail  in  German  subsidised  ships  to  reach 
British  soil.  Lastly,  our  markets  must  be  made  secure  by  a 
system  of  reasoned  and  reasonable  tariffs,  suitable  to  the  par- 
ticular trade  and  country,  always  providing  for  preferential  treat- 
ment between  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  Such  tariffs  will 
also  raise  revenue  and  be  the  basis  of  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers.  In  all  these  .operations  the  questions  of  labour,  wages, 
distribution  of  population,  emigration  and  improved  consular 
services,  are  intimately  connected  and  indeed  inseparable  from 
any  successful  solution  of  the  problems. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  now,  there  is,  or  should  be,  no  question 
of  political  party  capital  being  made  of  such  Imperial  and 
National  subjects,  as  has  been  in  the  past.  "  Politics  and 
scientific  tariffs  are  incompatible."  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  conceive  such  rapid  and  wide- 
spread confirmation  of  the  four  simple  principles  laid  down  in 
pre-war  days  by  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Tariff  Keformers,  as 
has  happened  during  the  war.  These  were  the  broadening  of 
the  basis  of  taxation,  the  safeguarding  of  our  great  productive 
industries  from  unfair  foreign  competition,  the  question  of  foreign 
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markets  and  the  power  to  bargain  which  a  tariff  confers,  and 
lastly  the  question  of  our  Colonial  markets  and  the  establishment 
of  Imperial  Preference.  We  who  have  battled  for  years  for  such 
recognition,  cannot  but  rejoice  at  this  complete  change  in  favour 
of  what  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  essentials  of  Imperial  unity, 
strength,  and  safety. 

J.  Cheistian  Simpson. 

MINERAL  OUTPUT  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  gold  output  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  1916  was 
9,296,963-6  ounces  fine  gold,  value  £39,490,990,  which  is  the 
highest  output  yet  recorded,  and  exceeds  the  total  for  1915  by 
200,553-01  ounces,  value  £851,895.  The  gold  output  of  the 
Witwatersrand  was  8,968,269*516  ounces,  value  £38,094,786, 
and  the  outside  districts  328,348*206  ounces,  value  £1,394,736, 
making  a  total  for  the  Transvaal  of  9,296,617*722  ounces,  value 
£39,489,522.  The  gold  output  of  the  Cape  was  31*278  ounces, 
value  £132,  and  Natal  314*6  ounces,  value  £1,336.  Whereas 
the  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  shows  a  considerable 
increase,  the  gold  output  of  the  Cape  and  Natal  is  but  about 
one-seventh  of  what  it  was  in  1915.  Although  the  war  has 
seriously  affected  the  sale  of  diamonds,  the  output  for  1916  was 
2,346,330-21  carats,  value  £5,728,391,  which  was  obtained  from 
nine  mines.  Two  in  the  Transvaal  contributed  615,209-35  carats, 
value  £933,643;  one  in  the  Cape  contributed  1,510,755-75  carats, 
value  £4,057,928;  and  six  in  the  Orange  Free  State  220,365*11 
carats,  value  £736,820,  towards  the  total  output.  The  output 
during  1916  of  other  minerals  was : — antimony,  £21,227 ; 
asbestos,  £82,481 ;  corundum,  £7,762 ;  graphite,  £1,780 ;  iron 
oxide,  £45;  iron  pyrite,  £8,142;  lead,  £5,202;  magnesite,  £1,533; 
mica,  £1,185;  scheelite,  £252;  soda  (crude),  £25,121;  talc,  £586; 
lime,  £105,694 ;  flint,  £1,587 ;  gypsum,  £11,983 ;  and  silver  in 
gold  bullion,  £106,308. 

The  coal  output  for  February,  1917,  amounted  to  756,885 
tons,  valued  at  £237,693,  a  decrease  on  the  January  return  of 
107,714  tons,  of  the  value  of  £37,132.  The  Transvaal  output 
was  469,858  tons,  a  decrease  of  65,622  tons ;  the  Cape,  786  tons, 
a  decrease  of  103  tons ;  the  Free  State,  61,690  tons,  a  decrease 
of  9,399  tons ;  and  Natal,  224,551  tons,  a  decrease  of  32,590  tons. 
The  Transvaal  and  Cape  shipped  930  tons  of  copper,  valued  at 
£41,236,  and  231  tons  of  tin,  valued  at  £27,633.  The  silver 
output  was  75,003  ounces,  valued  £8,599,  a  decrease  of  7,680 
ounces.  The  labour  returns  show  that  31,333  whites  and 
283,419  coloureds  were  engaged  in  mining  throughout  the  Union 
at  the  end  of  February.  The  former  showed  an  increase  of  771, 
and  the  latter  an  increase  of  9,725. 
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OVERSEA    WAR    MOVEMENTS 

On  July  1st  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada  will 
commemorate  Dominion  Day  by  inaugurating  a  complete  free 
pension  system,  covering  the  whole  of  its  employees,  numbering 
9,000.  The  plan  includes  old  age  pensions,  sickness  and  dis- 
ability benefits  to  employees,  and  allowances  to  dependants  of 
deceased  employees.  The  whole  cost  will  be  borne  by  the 
company. 

Premier  Norris,  representing  the  Manitoba  Government, 
has  given  to  the  Winnipeg  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  for 
five  years,  a  large  range  of  Government  buildings  and  grounds 
adjoining  the  river.  With  the  erection  of  three  additional 
buildings,  the  Hospitals  Commission  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
between  700  and  750  men  together  with  the  necessary  staff. 
They  will  have  there  one  of  the  finest  military  technical  schools 
for  re-educational  purposes  in  Canada  and  propose  to  give  all 
kinds  of  vocational  training.  With  the  assistance  of  a  generous 
public  it  is  hoped  to  make  the  premises  much  more  comfortable 
and  homelike  for  the  invalid  occupants. 

The  Basutos  have  completed  a  national  collection  for  the 
Imperial  War  Funds.  The  movement  was  entirely  voluntary 
and  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  Paramount  Chief  and  his 
people,  who  desired  to  present  a  practical  proof  of  their  loyalty 
and  patriotism  to  his  Majesty  the  King.  A  letter  to  Lord 
Buxton,  accompanying  the  gift,  conveys  the  sentiments  by  which 
it  has  been  inspired.  Not  only  is  the  result  of  the  collection  a 
splendid  and  striking  evidence  of  attachment  to  the  Crown,  and 
devotion  to  the  Imperial  cause,  it  is  also  a  substantial  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  British  and  Allied  war  resources, 
and  incidentally  a  noteworthy  proof  of  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  Basuto  people.  The  Basuto  nation  has  raised,  in  money  or 
kind,  no  less  than  £30,000.  The  sum  is  made  up  of  £21,565  in 
cash,  supplemented  by  4,400  head  of  cattle,  and  5,754  of  small 
stock.  Nor  is  this  the  first  time  the  Basutos  have  manifested  in 
a  tangible  form  their  sympathy  with  King  and  flag  in  this  war. 
They  had  previously  raised  a  sum  of  £2,861  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Fund  in  1915.  The  new  contribution  has  evoked  a 
message  of  warm  appreciation  from  his  Majesty,  who  has  inti- 
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mated  his  approval  of  its  utilisation  for  the  purchase  of  aero- 
planes, to  be  employed  in  the  war.  The  news  of  the  gift  will  be 
heard  of  with  pride  and  gratification  throughout  the  Empire. 

Although  the  Doukhobors,  the  Kussian  tribe  who  settled 
en  masse  in  Canada  some  years  ago,  are  recognised  as  immune 
from  military  service,  over  one  hundred  of  them  have  joined 
Saskatchewan  battalions.  The  recent  casualty  lists  contain  the 
name  of  W.  Storgeff,  of  Kamsack,  Saskatchewan,  killed  in  action, 
the  first  of  these  people  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  they  left  Kussia  largely  on  account  of  their  rooted  objection 
to  military  service.  Many  of  them  still  maintain  that  attitude, 
and  the  Canadian  Government  has  recognised  their  scruples.  It 
is  also  remarkable  that  they  should  now  be  fighting  in  a  cause 
which  so  largely  concerns  the  land  they  migrated  from. 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Government  have  decided  to  expend 
£200,000  in  training  and  assisting  time-expired  soldiers  to  culti- 
vate the  land.  More  capital  will  be  available  when  necessary. 
Discharged  men  who  have  a  desire  for  farming  will  be  admitted 
to  camps  under  the  charge  of  practical  agriculturists.  The 
theory  and  practice  of  farming  in  all  its  aspects  will  be  taught  at 
these  camps,  and  the  apprentices  or  probationers  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  deciding  whether  they  can  adapt  themselves  to 
the  life.  If  it  does  not  suit  them,  other  occupations  will  be 
found.  The  Government  will  house,  board  and  train  the  men  at 
its  own  expense  and  allow  them  a  reasonable  wage  in  addition. 
Those  who  decide  to  take  up  farming  as  a  permanent  occupation 
will  have  the  assistance  of  expert  Government  officials  in 
selecting  their  land.  Implements  and  stock  will  be  provided  on 
a  lien  basis,  and  where  necessary  money  will  be  advanced  on  easy 
terms.  The  camps  and  the  training  school  are  mainly  for  those 
who  held  appointments  in  the  cities  before  the  war,  and  who,  as 
a  result  of  their  open  air  life  in  the  army,  are  unwilling  to  go 
back  to  these  urban  occupations. 

Up  till  the  end  of  February  the  Canadian  Provincial  Employ- 
ment Commissions  had  found  work  for  nearly  every  returned 
discharged  soldier  who  sought  their  assistance.  Work  had  been 
found  for  no  fewer  than  5,886,  leaving  only  148  unprovided  for, 
and  in  some  cases  work  was  available  for  these  had  they  been 
sufficiently  recovered  to  undertake  it.  The  Ontario  Commission 
had  found  work  for  every  man  who  applied,  and  there  were  1,750 
of  them.  Manitoba  had  633  applicants  and  Saskatchewan  424  ; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Ontario,  work  was  found  for  every  man. 
Quebec  had  1,438  candidates  and  all  except  six  were  found 
employment.     Since  these  figures  were  compiled  there  has  been  a 
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steady  flow  to  Canada  of  discharged  soldiers,  and  reports  from 
various  districts  show  that  the  demand  for  their  services  is  so 
widespread  and  generous  that  the  work  of  the  local  committees 
is  proving  exceedingly  light. 

The  railway  concerns  of  Canada  have  been  generous  con- 
tributors to  the  fighting  forces  of  the  Empire.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  like  its  contemporaries,  has  a  magnificent  record.  Since 
the  war  began  nearly  4,000  of  its  employees  have  gone  to  the 
front.  Of  these  178  have  been  killed  and  300  wounded.  Two 
have  received  the  Victoria  Cross,  two  the  Military  Cross,  four  the 
D.C.M.,  six  the  Military  Medal,  while  three  have  been  mentioned 
in  despatches.  Apart  from  its  gift  of  $12,000  to  the  Patriotic 
Fund,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  has  paid  out  to 
employees  enlisting  for  service  nearly  one  million  dollars. 

Among. the  more  recent  contributions  to  the  Tunes  Fund  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  Order  of  St.  John 
is  £100,000  contributed  by  the  people  of  Victoria.  This  is  the 
preliminary  result  of  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross  made 
by  Lady  Stanley,  wife  of  the  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  and 
remitted  by  him  through  the  Australian  Branch  of  the  British 
Red  Cross.  Last  year  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  make  an 
appeal  for  the  Red  Cross  in  Victoria  on  "  Our  Day,"  and  the  appeal 
of  which  the  present  gift  is  the  first  result  takes  its  place.  It  was 
made  by  Lady  Stanley  at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  response 
was  such  that  within  little  more  than  a  fortnight  £70,000  had  been 
subscribed,  over  £30,000  being  received  on  the  first  day  the  sub- 
scription lists  were  open. 

A  laegb  gift  of  money  was  recently  sent  to  the  King  by 
Major  W.  Napier  Keefer,  of  Toronto,  with  a  request  that  it  should 
be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  His  Majesty  deemed  most  suitable. 
At  the  King's  request  £7,500  has  now  been  allotted  by  the  Joint 
War  Committee  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  Order 
of  St.  John  as  follows :  £2,000  to  the  "  Star  and  Garter"  Home 
for  Paralyzed  Soldiers  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  a  room. 
£2,000  to  the  Nurse  Cavell  Homes  of  Rest  for  Nurses  for  the  per- 
manent endowment  of  a  room.  £1,000  to  the  Auxiliary  Hospitals 
for  Officers'  Department  for  the  Pinewood  Sanatorium  for  Tuber- 
culous Officers.  £500  to  the  Prisoners  of  War  Central  Fund. 
£2,000  to  the  Orthopaedic  Curative  and  Training  Fund  to  be 
applied  as  follows  : — £1,000  to  the  Military  Orthopaedic  Hospital, 
Dublin,  and  £1,000  to  the  Ulster  Volunteer  Orthopaedic  Hospital, 
Belfast.  In  addition  the  King  has  handed  £2,000  to  Sir  Walter 
Lawrence  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  scheme  that  may  be 
approved  for  the  treatment  of  soldiers  and  sailors  suffering  from 
deafness. 
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CANADA 

A  comprehensive  census  of  Canadian  industries  for  the  year  1917 
is  to  be  taken  by  the  Canadian  Census  and  Statistics  Office,  in  order 
that  the  fullest  possible  data  may  be  available,  with  regard  to  industrial 
undertakings,  for  the  process  of  reconstruction  when  peace  is  proclaimed. 
Plans  for  collecting  the  data  are  already  drawn  up  for  the  various  areas 
and  will  be  completed  during  the  summer.  The  actual  work  of  inquiry 
will  be  undertaken  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  results  will  be 
available  for  1918. 

Figures  issued  by  the  Canadian  Census  and  Statistics  Office  indicate 
very  forcibly  the  remarkable  growth  of  population  in  certain  sections  of 
the  Dominion.  The  cities  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary  have  now  each  over 
50,000  inhabitants.  In  1901,  the  first  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able for  Edmonton,  the  total  was  2,626.  Ten  years  later  the  figure  had 
been  swelled  to  24,900.  In  1891  Calgary  had  a  population  of  3,876. 
Ten  years  later  this  had  increased  to  4,392,  and  in  1911  the  total  was 
43,704.  These  instances  are  by  no  means  unique.  Similar  stories  may 
be  quoted  from  all  over  Western  Canada,  where,  of  course,  increase  of 
population  is  more  marked  than  in  the  older  settled  portions  of  the 
country.  "Nor  is  the  growth  of  a  mushroom  nature.  The  figures 
indicate  solid  substantial  progress. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Canada  has  nearly  500,000  men  under  arms  at 
the  present  time,  and  that  emigration  from  Europe  to  the  Dominion  has 
practically  ceased,  there  were  no  fewer  than  525  applicants  for  free  land 
grants  of  160  acres  each  in  the  month  of  March  in  the  four  Western 
provinces.  These  represent  an  aggregate  of  84,000  acres.  The  United 
States  headed  the  nationalities,  apart  from  Canadians,  with  44  applicants. 
The  British  Islands  came  next  with  26. 

Cheap  farm  lands  and  good  prospects  are  attracting  back  to  Canada 
many  who  had  left  it  for  the  United  States  in  less  promising  times. 
Since  April  1st,  1913,  no  fewer  than  57,000  Canadians,  in  round 
numbers,  have  returned  to  the  Dominion  from  the  United  States.  The 
number  of  immigrants  admitted  into  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year 
1916-17  was  73,395.  Of  these  8,282  came  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
2,935  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  61,398  from  the  United  States. 
Immigrants  deported  numbered  605;  17,988  were  refused  admission  at 
the  international  boundary,  while  172  were  turned  back  at  seaports. 

The  steel  steamer  War  Dog,  the  first  ship  of  its  type  to  be  built  in 
British  Columbia,  has  just  been  launched  at  Vancouver.     The  War  Dog, 
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with  a  length  of  315  feet,  is  also  the  first  steel  cargo  vessel  to  be  built 
in  that  province.  The  contract  was  placed  by  a  Japanese  steamship 
company  through  an  English  firm.  Since  the  steamer  was  launched  she 
has  been  sold  to  a  British  firm.  A  contract  for  the  first  ship  to  be  built 
on  the  north  arm  of  the  Fraser  River  has  been  signed  by  a  local  firm  of 
contractors  and  the  Dominion  Government.  It  calls  for  a  wooden  ship 
225  feet  long. 

When  the  new  parliament  buildings  are  completed  at  Ottawa,  one 
of  the  many  unique  features  proposed  is  a  series  of  pictures  to  be 
contributed  by  the  allied  Governments  in  the  present  war.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  leading  artists  of  the  world,  as  representing  these  nations, 
should  convey  on  canvas  their  conception  of  the  war,  and  that  the 
collection  should  be  symbolical  of  the  conflict  and  what  it  represents. 
They  would  not  necessarily  depict  battlefield  scenes.  French,  Russian, 
Italian,  Serbian  and  Roumanian,  as  well  as  British  artists,  will,  if  their 
Governments  agree,  collaborate  in  this  work,  producing  in  respect  to 
theme  and  colour  a  uniform  collection,  which  should  be  one  of  the 
art  treasures  of  the  world.  The  paintings  will  be  placed  in  the  alcoves 
of  the  Senate. 

The  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government  which  is  now  being  given 
to  the  formation  of  horse-breeders'  associations  is  being  actively  taken 
advantage  of  throughout  Western  Canada.  The  Western  representative 
of  the  live  stock  branch  has  received  numerous  applications  from  various 
communities  throughout  Western  Canada  for  assistance.  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan  are  particularly  anxious  for  the  formation  of  horse- 
breeders'  clubs  under  the  Dominion  Government  scheme.  According  to 
recent  reports,  three  clubs  have  been  formed  near  Souris,  one  at  Beres- 
ford,  one  at  Crystal  City,  one  at  Binscarth,  one  at  Pipestone,  and  one  at 
Chater,  all  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba.  A  number  are  also  in  process 
of  formation  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

During  the  past  few  years  Ontario  has,  thanks  to  the  Porcupine  and 
Kirkland  Lake  Districts,  become  an  important  producer  of  gold.  In  the 
Hollinger  and  Dome  Mines  the  Province  possesses  two  of  the  largest  gold 
producers  in  America.  Less  well  known  outside  of  Northern  Ontario  is 
the  Croesus  Mine  in  Munro  Township,  twelve  miles  from  Matheson  on 
the  Timiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway.  Here  some  of  the 
richest  ore  ever  mined  is  being  taken  out.  Five  pieces  of  ore  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  mines,  and  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  in  these  five  pieces,  which  together  weigh  85  lbs.,  is  about  $9,966. 

One  of  the  best  indications  of  progress  in  Montreal  is  shown  in  the 
continuous  increases  in  estate  values.  Since  1905  the  estate  values  of 
Montreal  have  increased  about  400  per  cent.  In  1905  the  values  of 
Montreal  totalled  $219,148,960  and  they  passed  the  three  hundred 
million  mark  in  1909.  In  1911  the  total  reached  over  $505,000,000,  and 
by  1915  had  reached  $836,193,549.  Should  the  rate  of  yearly  increases 
continue  after  the  war,  it  will  only  be  a  couple  of  years  before  the  estate 
values  of  the  city  will  pass  the  billion  dollar  mark.  There  are  many 
suburbs  of  Montreal  which  have  their  own  civic  government  and  are  not 
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within  the  city  limits,  so  that  the  actual  estate  values  of  Greater 
Montreal  should  already  exceed  one  billion  dollars  by  a  good  margin. 
Estate  sales  during  the  past  year  have  shown  a  good  maintenance  of 
normal  times. 

Two  thousand  bulletins  are  sent  out  each  week  to  Toronto  schools 
by  the  Ontario  Safety  League.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  league  to 
extend  its  work  to  Ottawa  and  other  centres.  The  bulletins  are  posted 
in  each  class  room.  In  addition  100,000  letters  to  parents  are  sent  out 
in  the  province  each  year.  Motorists  and  others  in  Toronto  declare 
that  since  the  Ontario  Safety  League  took  up  this  educational  work 
among  children  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  accidents,  because  the 
children  are  taught  to  be  more  careful  on  the  streets  than  they  formerly 
were.  The  schools  also  have  "  safety  patrols "  of  the  older  pupils,  who 
regulate  the  children  at  street  crossings.  Other  work  done  by  the  league 
includes  weekly  industrial  bulletins  and  bulletins  to  street  and  electric 
railway  workers. 

A  discovery  of  rather  unique  character  was  made  during  the  past 
season  on  the  waste  lands  planted  with  forest  trees  by  the  Laurentide 
Company  at  Grand  Mere,  Quebec.  "As  is  well  known  to  foresters," 
says  the  Canadian  Forestry  Journal,  "hardwoods  will  grow  much  faster 
than  young  evergreens,  and  unless  checked  in  some  way  will  seriously 
retard  the  latter 's  chances.  Upon  the  areas  in  question  much  hardwood 
brush  and  a  great  many  hardwood  stumps  were  causing  a  profuse  re- 
production, threatening  the  thousands  of  young  evergreens  which  the 
company  had  set  out  in  the  same  locality.  In  order  to  keep  down  the 
hardwoods,  two  goats  were  loosed  and  their  eating  operations  closely 
watched.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  tender  young  shoots  of  both 
hardwoods  and  evergreens  were  equally  attractive  to  a  goat's  palate. 
Subsequently  a  herd  of  reindeer  which  had  been  domesticated  on  the 
company's  limits  with  a  view  to  eventually  developing  their  value  in 
place  of  dogs  for  winter  travel  and  other  purposes,  were  placed  in  the 
fields  of  young  growth.  They  grazed  on  the  plantation  all  summer  and 
have  not  eaten  a  single  spruce  or  pine  but  cleaned  off  all  the  poplar, 
birch  and  maple,  just  as  the  company  desired.  It  was  all  a  matter  of 
palate,  the  reindeer  rejecting  coniferous  trees  and  devouring  the  tender 
shoots  of  the  hardwoods." 

The  earnings  of  the  Canadian  cable,  telegraph  and  wireless  companies 
and  the  government  telegraph  service,  taken  in  the  aggregate  are 
reported  to  have  been  larger  in  1916  than  in  any  other  year  since  the 
compilation  of  statistics  in  connection  with  these  services  was  commenced. 
The  statistics  cover  the  operations  of  nine  private  companies,  the 
Dominion  Government  Telegraph  Service,  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern 
Ontario  Railway  Company  lines  and  the  Pacific  cable,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  British  Government  and  the  governments  of  the  various 
Dominions  which  it  serves.  Gross  earnings  in  1916  reached  £1,251,148 
as  compared  with  £1,107,267  in  1915.  The  increase  was,  of  course, 
partly  accounted  for  by  a  substantial  augmentation  in  receipts  from 
cablegrams   due   to   the  war.     The   pole   mileage  of   telegraph   lines   in 
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Canada  in  1916  was  40,251  and  the  wire  mileage  206,551.  In  1916 
there  were  10,835,936  telegrams  and  1,134,905  cablegrams  transmitted 
as  compared  with  9,952,135  land  messages  and  977,389  cable  messages 
in  1915. 

At  a  conference  of  the  Women's  Institute  Workers  held  at  Toronto,  a 
resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  organisation  of  Resources  Com- 
mittees to  ask  the  people  of  Canada  to  adopt  voluntarily  stated  weights 
of  food  per  capita.  A  further  recommendation  was  the  utilisation  of  the 
entire  Canadian  apple  crop,  using  home  grown  apples  in  preference  to 
imported  fruits.  The  drying  and  canning  of  apples  was  urged,  and  also 
the  manufacture  of  apple  butter  and  sweet  cider.  The  meeting  also 
placed  itself  on  record  as  against  the  slaughter  of  lambs  and  calves  for 
food,  in  order  that  meat,  leather,  and  wool  may  be  conserved  for  army 
needs.  An  account  was  given  of  the  methods  being  employed  by  the 
Resources  Committee  to  assist  the  farmer  in  obtaining  greater  production. 
Larger  vegetable  crops  are  promised,  and  largely  increased  production  of 
eggs  judging  from  the  fact  that  many  thousands  more  eggs  for  hatching 
purposes  have  been  ordered.  The  necessity  was  urged  for  every  indi- 
vidual doing  his  or  her  share  at  this  crisis  in  the  world's  supply  of  food, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  the  men  in  the  trenches,  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  people  in  the  devastated  lands  should  not  go  on  short  allowances. 

The  programme  for  the  Fourth  Annual  Canadian  and  International 
Good  Roads  Congress  held  at  Ottawa  covered  a  wider  and  more  practical 
range  than  any  of  the  three  preceding  congresses.  The  speakers  and 
lecturers  represented  more  provinces  and  States  than  in  any  of  the 
previous  programmes,  and  this  ensured  a  more  comprehensive  considera- 
tion of  road  methods  and  materials  from  the  important  standpoints  of 
climatic,  geologic,  traffic,  and  other  local  factors.  The  exhibition  of 
road-making  machinery  was  the  most  complete  yet  assembled  in  Canada, 
ranging  from  the  humble  pick  and  shovel  to  the  largest  and  most  modern 
machines.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  labour-saving  requirements  of 
the  present  time.  Mr.  W.  A.  McLean,  Deputy  Minister  of  Highways, 
Ex-President  of  the  American  Road  Builders'  Association,  and  Past- 
President  of  the  Dominion  Good  Roads  Association,  supplemented  his 
address  with  an  exhibition  of  slides  showing  French  road  scenes.  In  all, 
some  eighteen  papers  were  on  the  programme,  while  about  sixty 
engineers  and  road  builders  of  standing  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
discussions.  Canada  is,  of  course,  a  new  country,  and  in  many  districts 
scarcity  of  road  material  presents  a  problem  which  is  gradually  being 
solved  with  the  assistance  of  these  Good  Roads  Congresses. 

To  encourage  the  growing  of  clover,  more  particularly  for  seed,  the 
Ontario  Government  is  establishing,  close  to  the  town  of  Matheson,  a 
fifty-acre  demonstration  field.  This  field  will  be  sown  with  No.  3  O.A.C. 
oats,  which  have  proven  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  oat  grown  in 
Northern  Ontario,  and  seeded  down  with  clover.  An  accurate  record  of 
the  expense  incurred  in  this  work  will  be  kept  as  well  as  the  yields  of 
clover  seeds  will  be  secured,  so  that  definite  information  will  be  available 
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re  the  possibilities  of  Northern  Ontario  for  growing  seed.     Similar  work 
will  be  done  with  timothy  and  other  grasses. 

With  a  view  to  ensuring  that  no  Canadian  farmer  should  sow  short 
for  want  of  seed,  the  Canadian  Government  appointed  a  Commission  last 
autumn  for  the  purchase  of  seed  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  for  the  farmers 
of  Western  and  Eastern  Canada.  In  all  the  Commission  has  purchased 
600,000  bushels  of  s«ed  wheat  and  200,000  bushels  of  oats  and  barley. 
The  wheat  for  Western  Canada  was  sold  to  the  municipalities  and 
farmers  at  less  than  the  present  market  prices,  having  been  purchased 
when  the  market  was  much  lower  than  it  is  now.  During  the  winter  it 
was  discovered  that  there  would  probably  be  a  shortage  of  good  seed  oats 
and  barley  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
purchase  200,000  bushels  in  the  west  and  despatch  it  to  the  districts 
concerned.  Most  of  this  has  been  distributed  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec. 

There  was  an  increase  of  8,389,688  tons  in  traffic  through  the 
Canadian  canals  during  the  season  of  1916.  The  total  volume  of  traffic 
last  season  was  23,588,491  tons  as  against  15,198,803  in  the  previous 
year.  The  total  volume  of  wheat  moved  through  the  Soo  Canal  system 
last  season  was  185,003,667  bushels,  and  of  this  quantity  82,807,342 
passed  through  the  Canadian  channel. 

At  the  organisation  of  an  agricultural  branch  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ontario)  Board  of  Trade,  the  commercial  travellers  of  that  city, 
numbering  about  1,000,  pledged  assistance  to  farmers  during  the  summer 
months  and  in  getting  in  the  harvest.  They  will  give  an  average  of  one 
week's  work  each. 

In  many  towns  in  Canada  school  children  are  collecting  waste  paper 
which  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  funds.  In 
Winnipeg  the  Red  Cross  Society's  paper  collection  has  been  considerably 
augmented  by  the  school  children  of  Winnipeg,  whose  contributions  since 
Christmas  total  in  newspapers  nearly  10,000  lbs.  and  magazines  5,000  lbs. 
each  week.  Facilities  for  collection  are  afforded  by  the  military  transports 
of  the  city. 

Manitoba's  honey  crop  for  1916  was  a  record  in  the  history  of  the 
province.  Following  a  rather  unfavourable  spring,  the  summer  was  ideal 
for  the  work  of  the  bees.  Alternate  showers  and  sunshine  during  the 
summer  months  caused  the  clovers,  raspberry,  golden-rod,  aster,  fireweed, 
and  other  honey  plants  to  yield  an  abundance  of  nectar.  There  are 
about  450  bee  keepers  in  Manitoba  who  have,  in  round  numbers,  10,000 
colonies  of  bees,  yielding  last  summer  approximately  800,000  lbs.  of 
honey.  The  mild  autumn  weather  experienced  in  Western  Canada 
allowed  the  bees  to  be  in  good  condition  for  wintering,  so  that  given  a 
fair  chance  this  year's  honey  harvest  ought  also  to  be  a  good  one. 

The  total  amount  of  gold  received  by  the  Canadian  Treasury  from 
the  United  States  since  the  outbreak  of  war  has  been  nearly  twenty-one 
million  pounds  sterling,  and  the  total  amount  of  gold  received  from  all 
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sources  during  the  same  period  was  nearly  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
million  pounds  sterling.  The  large  amount  of  gold  being  sent  to  Canada 
was,  of  course,  due  to  the  exchange  situation.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  gold  was  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  for  Britain,  but  in 
December,  1914,  the  reverse  was  the  case,  British  gold  being  sent  to 
Canada  for  transmission  to  the  United  States.  The  result  of  this  great 
influx  of  gold  has  been  to  give  to  Canada  a  mint  with  the  largest 
capacity  for  refining  raw  gold  in  the  world.  The  present  capacity  of  the 
mint  is  250,000  ounces,  or  one  million  pounds  sterling  per  week.  Since 
September,  1915,  there  has  been  received  at  the  mint  forty-five  million 
pounds  sterling  of  raw  gold  all  of  which  has  been  refined  there. 


50UTH    AFRICA 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  during 
the  year  ended  December  31st,  1916,  was  £23,946,283,  as  compared  with 
a  total  of  £15,768,000  for  the  previous  year.  These  figures  were  very 
satisfactory  indeed.  In  reference  to  wool  in  1906,  the  wool  exports 
totalled  £2,710,000,  while  in  1913  they  were  £5,700,000,  and  last  year 
£6,600,000. 

A  message  from  Potchefstroom  states  that  reports  from  all  parts  of 
the  western  and  south-western  Transvaal  point  to  a  splendid  mealie  crop. 
The  rains  have  fallen  just  at  a  time  when  the  grain  wanted  moisture 
most,  and  the  prospects  are  now  better  than  for  several  years.  In  fact, 
if  nothing  untoward  happens,  there  should  be  a  record  yield  in  several 
areas.  Reports  from  the  Northern  Free  State  are  of  the  best.  Travellers 
through  those  areas  state  that  never  have  such  magnificent  standing 
maize  crops  been  seen.  The  Imperial  Government  has  placed  orders  for 
a  million  bags  of  mealies,  and  providing  freight.  Consequently  dealers 
are  having  an  exceptionally  busy  time,  and  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  prices. 

The  February  gold  output  has  just  been  declared  at  721,321  oz.,  of 
the  value  of  £3,063,976,  a  decrease  on  the  January  return  of  61,313  oz., 
and  in  value  £260,442.  The  output  for  February,  1916,  was  753,594  oz. 
The  adverse  circumstances  affecting  last  month  were  the  strike  at  the 
Meyer  and  Charlton,  which  lasted  for  five  days,  continued  trouble  with 
water  on  the  E.R.P.M.,  and  the  dropping  out  of  the  Vogel  Estate.  Th© 
Government  Areas  and  Simmer  and  Jack  are  the  only  two  producers 
which  show  improved  returns  on  January.  The  returns  from  other 
mines  generally  maintained  their  averages  and  the  decreases  are  accounted 
for  by  the  short  working  month.  The  labour  position  shows  an  improve- 
ment, and  in  the  absence  of  any  untoward  event  the  March  output  should 
show  a  substantial  increase. 

Although  deposits  of  magnesite  have  been  prospected  and  opened  up 
spasmodically  in  the  Transvaal  for  some  years  past,  on  and  off,  the 
demand  for  the  mineral  has  not  been  sufficiently  large  at  any  time  to 
warrant   exploitation   upon   a    large    scale.      It    has    been    used    to   a 
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small  extent,  among  other  purposes,  for  the  making  of  carbonic  gas  and 
Epsom  salts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Epsom  salt  manufacturers  take 
the  material  that  has  been  already  utilised  for  gas  production  and  treat 
it  with  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  obtain  the  sulphate 
required.  Latterly,  other  uses  appear  to  have  created  a  somewhat  larger 
demand,  and  activity  in  magnesite  properties  seems  to  have  been 
encouraged  in  consequence  of  this. 

A  new  source  of  extensive  meat  supplies  for  the  United  Kingdom  is 
foreshadowed  in  an  order  placed  at  Belfast  for  four  vessels  for  the  South 
African  service.  The  new  ships,  besides  being  designed  for  the  first-class 
passenger  and  mail  service,  will  have  a  very  large  capacity  for  chilled 
meat.  The  supply  of  beef  from  South  Africa  has  hitherto  been  very 
small,  but  it  is  understood  that  ranches  are  now  being  laid  out  with  a 
view  to  entering  the  home  market  on  a  big  scale.  The  new  vessels  will 
be  about  15,000  tons  each. 

The  question  of  the  electrification  of  the  railways  in  South  Africa  has 
again  been  under  consideration.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Railway 
and  Harbours  Board  approval  has  been  given  to  the  engagement  of  an 
English  firm  to  investigate  and  report  upon  certain  sections  of  the  South 
African  Railways  system,  with  a  view  to  enable  it  to  determine  what  the 
capital  outlay,  involved  in  the  conversion  of  steam  working  to  electric 
power  working,  is  likely  to  be,  and  whether  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
operation  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  public  would  justify  the 
adoption  of  electric  traction. 

The  farmers  of  Natal  and  adjoining  Provinces  are  displaying  great 
interest  in  the  recent  efforts  in  connection  with  the  co-operative  move- 
ment known  as  the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Meat  Industries,  Ltd.  The 
response  to  the  recent  call  for  additional  capital  has  been  so  generous 
that  a  further  call  will  be  made  shortly  to  increase  the  amount  to 
£150,000,  to  enable  depots  to  be  established  in  the  Free  State  and  also 
on  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  border.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
when  all  the  plants  are  in  operation  200,000  quarters  of  beef  will  be 
dealt  with  annually.  Arrangements  have  been,  made  whereby  beef  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  will  be  exported  without  difficulty.  The 
Company  has  decided  to  erect  cold  storage  works  at  Durban,  and  a  start 
is  now  being  made  with  their  construction. 

Oversea  Correspondents. 


QUEENBOROUGH:  THE  FREE  PORT. 

As  a  port  where  all  the  conditions  required  by  manufacturers  can  be 
found,  Queenborough  stands  unrivalled.  It  is  in  direct  communication 
with  the  entire  Continent  of  Europe ;  the  roadstead  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  there  is  always  plenty  of  water.  Railway  facilities  are  exceptional, 
the  station  itself  adjoins  the  estate,  and  for  cargo  purposes  is  reached  by 
railway  sidings  which  deliver  to  the  warehouse.  The  conditions  attaching 
to  the  sale  of  land  are  particularly  easy,  and  material  for  building  can  be 
obtained  without  difficulty.     All  sites  are  freehold. 
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THE   MESOPOTAMIA  REPORT:    AND  AFTER 

Whatevee  results  follow  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
Mesopotamia  Commission,  there  are  other  and  deeper  causes  of 
the  disaster  and  chaos  it  discloses  than  mere  official  mismanage- 
ment or  political  error. 

In  the  first  place,  the  British  race  is  notoriously  lacking  in 
prevision  and  care  for  the  future.  We  have  been  apt  to  pride 
ourselves  on  our  business  aptitude,  but  this  pride  rests  on  a  very 
slender  basis.  Even  in  commerce,  manufacturers  and  merchants 
alike  have  refused  to  look  into  the  future.  In  matters  of  Imperial 
import  this  indifference  is  increased  by  our  insular  ignorance  not 
only  of  foreign  countries  but  of  our  own  dominions.  Officials 
seem  rather  to  pride  themselves  on  their  lack  of  knowledge  and 
deliberately  ignore  or  snub  those  who  know,  and  this  as  a  matter 
of  routine,  not  necessarily  because  there  is  an  axe  to  grind.  These 
drawbacks  have  been  pointed  out  over  and  over  again,  but  little 
attention  is  paid  to  pronouncements,  however  sound  and  well 
based,  unless  they  emanate  from  someone  of  rank  or  position. 

In  no  department  of  life  has  lack  of  foresight  been  more 
evident  than  in  those  branches  of  our  administration  that  have  to 
do  with  the  defence  of  the  realm.  The  Indian  army  in  pre-war 
times  was  arranged  on  the  scale  of  a  British  expeditionary  force, 
the  establishment  being  257,000,  i.e.  160,000  +  36,000  reserve, 
with  40,000  volunteers  and  21,000  Imperial  Service  troops.  One 
must,  of  course,  add  75,000  British  troops  stationed  in  India. 
This  slender  force  was  doubtless  sufficient  to  preserve  internal 
peace  and  to  cope  with  the  various  descriptions  of  tribal  warfare 
encountered  from  time  to  time  on  the  northern  frontiers.  It  has 
always  been  absurdly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  Imperial  defence, 
Vol.  XXXI.— No.  199.  u 
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and  bears  no  proportion  to  the  population  of  India.  If  the 
Regular  and  Territorial  forces  ordinarily  maintained  in  the  British 
Isles  have  a  total  establishment  of  (approximately)  500,000,  then 
the  corresponding  Indian  army  should  number,  on  the  population 
basis,  seven  times  the  British,  or  3,500,000.  Why  has  it  been 
kept  at  its  present  small  size  ?  The  first  and  most  obvious  reason 
is  the  slenderness  of  the  Indian  revenue.  A  net  revenue  of 
some  £55,000,000  contributes  more  than  its  fair  share  towards  the 
military  needs  when  £22,000,000  are  allotted  for  that  purpose. 
The  United  Kingdom  with  a  peace-time  revenue  of  some 
£200,000,000  has  an  ordinary  military  expenditure  of  about 
£25,000,000. 

For  many  years  we  have  neglected  the  systematic  exploitation 
of  India's  material  resources,  and  have  thus  thrown  away  all  possi- 
bilities of  enhanced  revenue.  We  are  now  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  the  natural  products  of  India  are  almost  inexhaustible  in 
variety  and  amount.  Since  the  Indian  Government  is  the  primary 
and  most  extensive  landlord,  every  fresh  development  of  forest, 
mineral,  or  agricultural  land  should  mean  a  definite  increase  in 
revenue.  Hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  those  districts  profiting 
by  the  irrigation  schemes,  we  have  overlooked  the  possibility  of  thus 
increasing  our  revenue.  Till  India's  revenues  are  largely  increased 
she  cannot  justifiably  be  saddled  with  a  higher  peace  rate  of 
military  expenditure  than  she  at  present  supports. 

This  position  was  exaggerated  under  the  regime  of  Lord 
Morley,  who,  having  been  brought  up  on  the  pure  milk  of  the 
Benthamite  word,  pictured  India  to  himself  as  a  fertile  field  for 
social  experiment,  and  abolished  the  opium  revenue  whilst  at  the 
same  time  urging  on  administrative  changes  which  could  only 
mean  additional  charges  on  revenue.  He  was  therefore  under  the 
necessity  of  enjoining  economy  in  all  departments  save  those 
which  were  his  particular  care.  Accordingly  the  military  and 
police  were  comparatively  neglected,  and  in  no  military  depart- 
ment was  this  neglect  more  apparent  than  in  those  relating  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  soldier.  Medical  officers  well  knew 
that  recommendations  for  buildings,  apparatus,  or  stores,  regarded 
in  home  circles  as  absolutely  indispensable,  would  be  turned  down 
without  scruple  by  the  Indian  authorities.  One  typical  instance 
of  this  misjudged  economy  was  the  abolition  of  the  military  rest 
camps,  which,  at  a  minimum  cost,  ensured  safe  and  healthy 
transit  for  troops  from  one  part  of  India  to  another.  It  was  this 
cheese-paring  policy  that  led  to  the  Karachi  troop  train  tragedy. 

Another  cause  of  the  Mesopotamia  disasters  was  the 
Kitchener  reorganisation  of  the  Indian  army.  Great  man  as  he 
was  he  had  certain  well-known  limitations,  and  most  decidedly 
he  did  not  understand  India.     There  were  many  points  about  his 
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rearrangement  of  the  recruiting  grounds  for  Indian  regiments 
distinctly  open  to  objection.  In  the  historic  controversy  with 
Lord  Curzon  he  gained  the  day  with  results  which  have  proved 
most  harmful,  since  it  is  impossible  for  one  -man  to  combine 
the  executive  functions  of  Commander-in-Chief  with  the  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  duties  appertaining  to  the  military 
membership  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor-General.  No 
Commander-in-Chief  since  the  advent  of  Lord  Kitchener  has 
been  effectively  in  touch  with  the  actual  army. 

Again,  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  traditional  indifference  of 
the  British  official  to  the  welfare  of  the  soldier,  and  the  national 
tendency  to  a  most  casual  provision,  or  lack  of  provision,  for  the 
needs  of  any  campaign.  The  Gallipoli  muddle — that  legitimate 
gamble,  as  Mr.  Churchill  called  it — affords  a  sad  example  of  this 
inability  to  provide  for  either  the  actual  strategic  and  tactical 
needs  of  the  campaign,  or  for  the  medical  needs  of  the  troops 
concerned.  The  Crimean  scandal  finds  daily  repetition  on  a 
small  scale  wherever  official  stupidity  and  military  discipline  are 
allowed  to  over-ride  medical  efficiency  and  professional  skill.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  many  private  practitioners  and  con- 
sultants employed  as  army  doctors.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
they  are  only  allowed  junior  rank,  and  there  is  a  very  widespread 
feeling  that  their  I  professional  attainments  are  too  often  over- 
looked and  that  military  rank  is  more  regarded  than  the  necessity 
for  consultation.  Is  it  not  significant  that,  although  we  have  an 
Advisory  Medical  Board  composed  of  eminent  civilian  doctors 
who  are  enumerated  in  the  Army  List  and  who  are  paid  an 
annual  retaining  fee,  this  Board  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been 
convened  by  the  head  of  the  Medical  Service  ? 

These  more  remote  causes  would  be  serious  enough  in  them- 
selves, and  have  for  long  required  attention,  but  there  are  special 
features  in  the  Mesopotamia  scandal  which  must  not  be  ignored. 
The  Gallipoli  failure  seemed  likely  to  damage  our  prestige  in 
the  East,  and  apparently  the  late  Government  relied  on  the 
Mesopotamia  expedition  to  redeem  the  situation.  Private 
messages  to  the  Viceroy  urged  this  view  upon  him,  while  Mr. 
Asquith  endeavoured  to  restore  confidence  at  home  as  the 
possibility  of  reaching  Constantinople  grew  fainter  and  fainter 
by  his  amazing  pronouncement  in  January,  1916  :  "I  do  not 
think  that  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war  there  has  been  a  series 
of  operations  more  carefully  contrived,  more  brilliantly  conducted, 
and  with  a  better  prospect  of  final  success — the  British  force  is 
within  measurable  distance  of  Baghdad." 

The  adherence  of  our  Ministers  to  their  evil  tradition  would, 
however,  have  been  powerless  if  a  strong  Governor-General, 
backed   by  an  efficient   Council,  had  been  in  power  in  India. 

u  2 
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Unfortunately  this  was  not  so.  For  years,  beginning  with  Lord 
Morley,  the  aim  of  the  Secretary  of  State  had  been  to  increase 
his  own  power  at  the  expense  of  the  constitutional  safeguards 
provided  by  his  Council  in  London  and  the  authority  of  the 
Governor-General-in-Council  in  India.  Lord  Hardinge  acquiesced 
in  this  tame  unconstitutional  subordination,  the  intention  of 
which  was  plainly  revealed  in  Lord  Crewe's  India  Council  Bill, 
which  provided  for  an  extension  of  the  category  of  secret  business 
which  the  Secretary  may  transact  without  reference  to  the 
Council.  Lord  Hardinge  fostered  the  parsimonious  plans  of  the 
finance  minister,  Sir  William  Meyer,  and  without  giving 
sufficient  heed  to  the  military  situation  announced  that  the 
programme  of  internal  public  works  was  proceeding  with  great 
success.  This  programme  apparently  includes  the  very  heavy 
expenditure  on  the  new  capital  at  Delhi.  He  refused  to  accede 
to  the  widespread  desire  for  an  Indian  "War  Loan  till  his  hand 
was  forced.  He  asserts  that  in  the  summer  of  1914  the  Indian 
army  was  absolutely  ready  for  war.  Yet  on  January  30,  1914, 
the  then  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  a  statement  of  the  many  deficiencies  in  personnel 
and  equipment. 

It  would  have  been  thought  that  when  the  Persian  Gulf 
expedition  had  achieved  its  proper  end  the  authorities  would  have 
prepared  an  exact  estimate  of  the  number  of  divisions  required, 
adequately  equipped,  to  undertake  the  further  work  they  contem- 
plated. Nothing  of  the  sort.  Ignoring  the  quality  of  the  German- 
led  Turkish  forces,  ignoring  the  Eussian  breakdown,  they  sent 
one  weak  division  instead  of  the  eight  which  ought  to  have  been 
sent.  General  Townshend's  force  was  a  mere  raiding  force,  not 
a  serious  expeditionary  army.  Yet  Sir  Beauchamp  Duff,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  must  have  known  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
force.  If  he  did  not  Lord  Hardinge  did  (see  General  Towns- 
hend's letter  of  November  2).  His  proper  constitutional  course 
was  to  call  his  Council  and  lay  the  whole  matter  before  them,  and 
then  cable  to  London  the  Governor-General-in-Council's  views. 
This  course  apparently  was  not  once  adopted. 

Sir  Beauchamp  Duff,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  was  equally 
subservient  to  his  political  masters.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  expedition  was  to  take  place  and  no  information  or 
remonstrance,  he  avows,  would  have  weighed  with  him.  He 
refused  to  entertain  the  idea  that  a  light  railway  was  necessary. 
He  never  once  visited  the  scene  of  operations.  He  attempted  to 
run  the  campaign  from  the  seclusion  of  remote  Simla,  and 
threatened  General  Cowper  with  dismissal  for  demanding  proper 
river  transport. 

Great  as  was   the   grief,  and  is  the  present  indignation,  in 
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Britain  at  the  untoward  fate  which  rewarded  the  devoted  efforts 
of  the  accomplished  General  Townshend  and  his  band  of  heroes, 
they  are  nothing  to  the  feeling  aroused  by  the  revelations  in  the 
report  as  to  the  neglect  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  specialist 
department  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  health  and  tendance  of  our  troops  would  seem  to  have 
failed  miserably.  Major  Carter,  the  one  man  of  sufficient  courage 
to  withstand  the  flood  which  had  carried  away  so  many  officials, 
was  described  by  Surgeon-General  Hathaway  as  "  a  meddlesome, 
interfering  faddist."  But  listen  to  the  late  Sir  Victor  Horsley  : — 
"  I  am  one  of  the  few  men  who  know  what  you  have  done  for 
Mesopotamia.  Were  I  the  head  of  affairs  I  should  have  made 
you  a  Surgeon-General  in  this  war  long  ago,  if  only  for  the 
fuller  utilisation  of  your  initiative,  prescience,  and  powers  of 
administration." 

The  position  revealed  by  the  report  calls  for  prompt  action. 
The  appropriate  remedies  must  be  applied.  We  must  insist  on 
the  possession  and  utilisation  by  our  Ministers  of  knowledge  of 
India  and  the  adjacent  countries.  We  must  restore  the  constitu- 
tional position  whereby  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  is  the 
executive  head  of  the  Army,  while  the  Governor-General  has  on 
his  Council  an  independent  military  member.  We  must  prevent 
the  abuse  of  private  cables  and  letters  to  the  Viceroy,  and  must 
preserve  the  important  distinction  between  the  ornamental  func- 
tions pertaining  to  that  title  and  those  duties  which  its  holder 
should  perform  as  Go vernor-General-in- Council.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  must  also  be  given  his  proper  place — a  place 
likely,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  to  diminish  in  importance 
as  time  goes  on.*  There  should  be  a  proper  general  staff  for 
India,  in  full  touch  with  the  British  General  Staff,  interchanging 
members  with  it  as  opportunity  may  arise.  It  would  be  the  duty 
of  such  a  General  Staff  to  have  prepared  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  various  campaigns  in  which  India  might  take  part,  however 
remote  may  seem  their  possibility. 

Medical  efficiency  must  count  for  more  than  mere  service 
considerations.  The  right  of  consultation  and  free  opinion, 
irrespective  of  rank,  must  be  given.  The  Sahib  he  Jcooshi  attitude 
which  is  forced  on  members  of  the  medical  services  by  the 
hectoring  demeanour  of  their  seniors  is  destructive  both  of  that 
efficiency  and  of  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  the  soldier. 

The  question  of  the  burden  on  Indian  revenues  should  be 
boldly  faced  and  a  solution  found.  Obviously  revenue  depends 
on  the  wealth  of  the  taxed,  and  to  increase  revenue  we  must 
enhance  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  We  might  well 
within  a  few  years  double  India's  revenue  if  we  pushed  ahead 

*  •  Democracy  and  Empire,'  p.  80. 
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with  the  development  of  her  resources.  There  is  the  further 
consideration  that  Imperial  defence  should  be  treated  as  a  whole. 
I  have  previously  suggested  that  this  might  be  done  by  funding 
the  Imperial  revenue  from  some  particular  source  for  the  express 
purpose  of  defence.*'  It  is  proposed  by  the  Empire  Eesources 
Development  Committee  that  the  Central  Imperial  authority 
should  develop  certain  of  our  resources  in  the  various  dominions 
and  take  the  resultant  profits  into  an  Imperial  fund.  Such  a 
fund  might  well  be  employed  to  equalise  the  burden  of  Imperial 
defence.  "We  could  then  arrange  for  expenditure  where  and 
as  it  was  needed  and  not,  as  now,  where  and  as  it  is  possible. 
The  Indian  army  (and  navy)  might  then  be  robust  actualities.' ' 
Something  of  this  kind  will  have  to  be  done  if  we  are  not  to  have 
a  continuance  of  our  futile  way  of  muddling  through  at  a 
maximum  expenditure  of  men  and  money. 

I  cannot  myself  agree  with  the  decision  of  the  Government 
which,  on  the  face  of  it,  allows  the  mistakes  of  civilians  to  be 
passed  over  while  the  military  officers  whose  reputations  are 
assailed  by  the  Keport  are  to  be  given  a  court-martial.  In  any 
event  the  findings  of  the  court-martial,  whatever  they  be,  should 
be  translated  into  all  the  Indian  vernaculars,  published  in  all  the 
Indian  papers,  and  distributed  broadcast  throughout  the  land. 
This  is  the  least  we  owe  to  India's  loyal  devotion. 
*  '  Democracy  and  Empire,'  pp.  58  and  77. 

A.  E.  Duchesne. 


CANADA'S  CIVIL   SERVANTS 

The  Canadian  Civil  Service  on  military  duty  has  been  very 
largely  depleted  by  casualties.  The  service  roll  is  not  complete, 
but  already  over  3,100  names  have  been  published  in  the  Civilian, 
the  organ  of  the  Canadian  Civil  Service.  Over  500  are  known  to 
have  been  wounded,  168  have  been  reported  killed,  while  fourteen 
are  known  to  be  prisoners  of  war.  The  heads  of  the  various  de- 
partments have  given  their  staffs  every  facility  and  encouragement 
to  enlist. 

Mr.  Adam  Bkown,  postmaster  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada's 
oldest  civil  servant,  has  just  celebrated  his  91st  birthday  by  being 
at  his  desk  as  usual  at  9  a.m.  Mr.  Brown  has  had  a  notable 
career  in  politics  and  public  work,  has  been  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  promoter  and  official  of  railways  and  other  public 
service  enterprises.  He  has  also  been  prominent  in  philanthropic 
work,  and  is  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  men  who  did  big 
things  during  the  critical  days  in  Canada's  history,  before  and 
after  Confederation.  His  son,  Lt.-Col.  George  McL.  Brown,  the 
popular  European  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  is 
co-operating  with  the  War  Office  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
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THE    COTTON-QROWINQ    RESOURCES    OF 
THE    EMPIRE 

This  war  is  going  to  leave  us  with  many  difficult  problems  to 
solve,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  the  most  difficult  is  that  of  our  future  supply  of 
cotton.  Before  entering  on  the  details  of  this  question  I  propose 
to  allude  to  the  vast  economic  importance  of  the  cotton  trade  to 
the  commercial  welfare  of  this  country. 

It  is  not  generally  realised  by  those  who  are  not  directly 
connected  with  the  trade  what  an  important  factor  it  is  in  the 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
whole  Empire.  It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  10,000,000  of 
the  population  of  this  country  are  directly  and  indirectly  de- 
pendent on  the  cotton  trade  for  their  daily  bread.  Although  at 
first  sight  this  may  seem  to  be  an  exaggeration,  when  the  ramifi- 
cations of  trade,  the  interdependence  of  one  industry  upon 
another,  and  the  "  wheels  within  wheels  "  of  commerce  are  taken 
into  account,  it  will  be  found  on  careful  investigation  that  the 
above  estimate  is  not  over  the  mark. 

To  take  first  the  gross  value  of  the  trade  to  the  country.  In 
1913,  the  last  year  before  the  war,  our  total  exports  of  cotton 
goods  amounted  to  £127,200,000,  as  compared  with  a  total  value 
of  £411,400,000  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods.  In  other 
words,  cotton  goods  form  nearly  one-third  of  all  our  exports  of 
manufactured  goods.  Curiously  enough,  the  cotton  trade  is  the 
only  industry  in  Great  Britain  which  depends  almost  entirely  on 
the  export  trade.  The  value  of  our  home  trade  in  cotton  goods 
is  estimated  at  only  one-fifth  of  the  whole  trade.  Adding,  there- 
fore, £31,800,000  (i.e.,  one-quarter  of  the  value  of  the  exports), 
we  obtain  a  gross  value  of  £159,000,000  as  the  total  output  of 
the  cotton  trade  in  1913. 

In  the  same  year  our  total  imports  of  cotton  amounted  to 
£70,690,000,  from  which  we  have  to  deduct  £9,200,000,  the  value 
of  the  re-exports  of  cotton,  leaving  a  nett  amount  of  £61,400,000. 
Deducting  this  from  the  total  value  of  the  trade,  we  have  a  nett 
balance  of  about  £97,500,000,  which  is  the  profit  of  the  whole  of 
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our  cotton  trade.  This,  however,  does  not  represent  everything, 
for  in  the  above  values  the  imports  of  cotton  are  calculated  on  a 
C.I.F.  basis  and  the  exports  are  the  F.O.B.  values.  We  have 
therefore  to  add  the  cost  of  insurance,  financing,  freight,  and 
merchants'  commissions  and  profits,  almost  all  of  which  are  a 
profit  earned  by  this  country.  If  we  estimate  these  at  five  per 
cent,  it  will  be  on  the  low  side.  This  would  give  us  a  further 
sum  of  about  £9,500,000,  so  that  in  1913  the  total  profits  of  the 
cotton  trade  amounted  to  about  £107,000,000. 

The  capital  engaged  in  or  directly  dependent  on  the  trade  is 
also  very  large,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  estimates, 
which  are,  of  course,  only  approximate  :  spinning  and  weaving 
mills,  £150,000,000;  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  and  finishing 
works,  £60,000,000 ;  engineering,  machinery,  ironworks,  collieries, 
etc.,  £60,000,000;  railways,  canals,  shipowners,  etc.,  £120,000,000; 
merchants,  brokers,  distributors,  solicitors,  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, etc.,  £120,000,000— a  total  of  £510,000,000.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  value  of  ground  rents,  chief  rents,  the  land  on  which 
the  mills  are  built,  and  the  houses  and  cottage  property  in  which 
all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade  live.  There  is  also  the 
value  of  the  offices  of  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  others 
dependent  on  the  trade,  besides  the  municipal  buildings  and 
undertakings  throughout  the  cotton  districts.  To  go  a  step 
further,  there  is  the  capital  of  the  retailers  who  supply  the  above 
— the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  draper,  and  others ;  and,  further, 
there  is  the  capital  of  the  manufacturers  who  supply  the  retailer, 
and  of  the  farmer  who  produces  the  food  which  is  consumed  by 
workers  in  the  cotton  trade.  One  can  pursue  the  subject  end- 
lessly, and  it  is  hard  to  say  who  there  is  in  this  country  who  is 
not  more  or  less  interested  in  or  in  some  way  dependent  on  the 
cotton  trade — in  the  words  of  the  old  saying,  "  cotton  is  king." 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  cotton  trade  is  of  immense  and 
exceptional  value  to  the  country,  and  if  it  ceased  to  exist  to- 
morrow Great  Britain  would  become  a  third-rate  Power,  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  and  probably  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
population  would  have  to  emigrate,  as  it  would  no  longer  be 
possible  for  them  to  earn  a  living  here.  No  other  manufacturing 
export  industry,  either  in  this  country  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  can  be  compared  with  it ;  it  enables  Great  Britain  to  pay 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  meat  and  grain  and  commodities  which 
she  has  to  purchase  from  other  countries.  Little  wonder  that 
the  cotton  trade  of  this  country  is  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the 
whole  world. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  question  about  which 
we  cannot  feel  so  complacent.  The  cotton  trade  as  a  great 
manufacturing  industry,  and  certainly  as  an  export  trade,  un- 
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doubtedly  originated  in  this  country,  and  though  we  now  have 
to  face  the  competition  of  the  world,  we  more  than  hold  our 
own ;  in  fact,  we  defy  the  competition  of  the  whole  world.  But 
one  fact  we  cannot  get  away  from.  Cotton  cannot  be  grown  in 
this  country,  and  we  have  to  import  the  whole  of  the  raw 
material  to  keep  our  mills  running.  You  may  have  the  best  of 
machinery,  the  most  expert  operatives,  and  the  best  organisation 
in  the  world,  but  this  is  of  little  use  unless  we  have  ample 
supplies  of  cotton.  This  is  just  where  the  danger  arises.  Our 
cotton  trade  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  but  unfortunately 
it  is  like  a  huge  inverted  pyramid.  There  is  a  marvellous  super- 
structure above,  but  it  rests  upon  a  very  insecure  foundation. 
The  annual  production  of  cotton  is  not  sufficient  to  fully  meet 
the  demand ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  demand  for  cotton 
goods  would  largely  increase  if  there  were  a  sufficient  addition 
every  year  to  the  annual  production  of  cotton.  Cotton  is  the 
cheapest  form  of  clothing  there  is,  and  supplies  the  needs  of 
some  of  the  poorest  people  in  the  world,  and  if  the  price  is  only 
low  enough  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  demand. 

Now  this  is  no  new  question,  but  there  are  two  sides  to  it 
which  we  ought  to  consider.  First  how  it  affects  the  whole 
world,  and  secondly  as  to  how  it  affects  this  country  in  particular. 

Memories  are  short,  and  perhaps  it  will  surprise  my  readers 
to  learn  that  nearly  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  formation 
of  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association,  and  this  was  due  to 
inquiries  which  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Oldham  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1901.  Public  attention  was  then  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  supply  of  cotton  was  not  keeping  pace  with  the  demand, 
and  that  this  country  in  particular  was  practically  dependent  on 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  American  crop,  and  consequently 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  vagaries  of  the  weather  in  one  particular 
part  of  the  world.  Therefore,  whenever  there  was  a  short  crop  in 
the  United  States  most  of  our  mills  had  to  run  short  time,  and 
we  were  at  the  mercy  of  speculators,  who  forced  prices  up  or 
down  as  suited  them  best.  Although  we  undoubtedly  suffered 
the  most  when  there  was  any  shortage  of  supply,  we  were  not 
the  only  people  to  feel  the  consequent  ill-effects.  Cotton-growing 
associations  were  started  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Eussia, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  all  had  the  same  object  at  heart,  namely,  to 
develop  cotton-growing  in  their  colonies  and  protectorates.  They 
were  actuated  by  the  same  cause  as  that  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association — supply  was  not 
keeping  pace  with  demand. 

The  total  cotton  crop  of  the  whole  world  is  about  22J  million 
bales,  or,  omitting  the  Chinese  crop,  of  which  very  little  is 
exported,  about  21  million  bales.     Of  this,  14  million  bales,  or 
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two-thirds  of  the  total,  are  grown  in  the  United  States.  The 
actual  figures  are,  in  bales  of  500  lbs. :  United  States,  14,000,000 ; 
India,  3,500,000;  Egypt,  1,500,000;  Eussia,  1,000,000;  Brazil, 
400,000;  rest  of  the  world,  800,000;  total,  21,200,000. 

From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  American  cotton  domi- 
nates the  cotton  markets  of  the  world,  and  if  there  is  a  rise  or  a 
fall  in  the  price  in  New  York,  it  is  immediately  reflected  in  the 
price  of  all  varieties  of  cotton  in  all  the  cotton  markets  of  the 
world.  The  relative  price  of  Egyptian  or  Indian  cotton  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  American  may  vary  from  time  to  time,  but  on 
the  whole  the  ruling  factor  is  the  value  of  American  cotton.  In 
other  words,  if  there  is  a  bad  drought  or  too  much  rain,  or  if  the 
boll-weevil  is  more  than  usually  malevolent  in  America,  the 
result  is  felt  in  the  cotton  markets  throughout  the  world.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  price  of  middling  American  cotton  is 
the  best  index  of  the  relations  between  supply  and  demand. 
The  average  price  during  the  last  twenty  years  was  for  the  five 
years— 1895-1899, 3  •  76d. ;  1900-1904,  5  ■  Ud. ;  1905-1909,  5  •  ISd. ; 
1910-1914,  7'  16d.  By  taking  the  average  price  for  periods  of 
five  years  we  minimise  the  annual  fluctuations  due  to  good  or  bad 
seasons,  but  whichever  way  we  regard  these  figures  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  steady  and  a  continuous  rise 
in  the  price  of  American  cotton.  In  other  words,  supply  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  demand. 

We  have,  however,  another  factor  to  contend  with,  and  that 
is  the  growing  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States. 
This  again  is  no  new  question.  In  a  Paper  read  by  me  before 
the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  in  February,  1904,  I  stated : 
"We  can  make  up  our  minds  that  the  United  States  will  use 
more  and  more  of  their  own  cotton  every  year,  with  the  natural 
consequence  that,  if  other  supplies  are  not  forthcoming,  Europe 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  have  to  go  short.  The  problem 
to-day  before  the  world  is  where  these  supplies  are  to  come  from, 
and  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  British 
Cotton-  Growing  Association . ' '  Thirteen  years  have  since  elapsed, 
and  what  is  the  position  to-day  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say,  so  far  from 
being  better,  it  is  distinctly  worse.  Formerly,  America  used  to 
export  large  quantities  of  flour  to  ourselves  and  to  other 
countries ;  now  she  has  ceased  to  export  any  appreciable  quantity 
because  she  is  eating  most  of  it  herself.  It  is  going  to  be  just 
the  same  with  cotton  ;  sooner  or  later  she  will  want  the  bulk  of 
her  own  crop  herself,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  be  "  sooner  " 
and  not  "  later." 

In  the  five  years  ending  in  1905  the  average  American  consump- 
tion was  just  over  4,000,000  bales.  In  1906  to  1910  it  had  in- 
creased to  4,600,000  bales— an  addition  of  600,000  bales.     In  the 
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five  years  ending  in  1915  the  average  consumption  went  up  to 
5,300,000  bales,  giving  a  further  increase  of  700,000  bales.  Un- 
fortunately, the  crop  has  not  increased  to  a  corresponding  extent, 
with  the  result  that  whereas  in  the  first  period  America  was 
using  less  than  36  per  cent,  of  her  crop,  her  consumption  in  the 
last  five  years  is  about  38  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  a  fair  warning  of  what  we  have  to  expect ; 
but  when  we  come  to  investigate  more  recent  statistics,  we  find 
much  more  alarming  figures.  The  following  are  the  particulars 
for  the  last  three  years  : — 


Total 

TJ.S.A. 

Percentage 

American  Crop. 

Consumption. 

of  Crop. 

1913-14      . 

.      .     14,552,000 

5,503,000 

37-8 

1914-15     . 

.      .     15,136,000 

6,088,000 

40-2 

1915-16      . 

.     .     12,862,000 

6,810,000 

530 

As  already  mentioned,  American  consumption  increased  by 
600,000  bales  between  1905  and  1910,  and  by  a  further  700,000 
bales  in  the  next  five  years — that  is  a  total  increase  of  1,300,000 
bales  in  ten  years  ;  this,  however,  is  nothing  compared  to  what 
has  happened  during  the  last  three  years.  In  two  years  only  the 
consumption  has  increased  from  5,503,000  to  6,810,000  bales—an 
addition  of  1,307,000  bales.  These  figures  are  more  than  alarming, 
and  it  is  at  last  coming  home  to  everyone  who  is  interested  in  our 
cotton  trade  that  this  wonderful  inverted  pyramid  is  becoming 
top-heavy,  and  unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  build  up  a 
solid  and  firm  foundation,  it  will  topple  over  with  a  crash,  which 
will  bring  disaster  and  even  ruin  to  this  country. 

Some  people  will  say  that  the  cotton  will  come  to  us  all  right 
if  we  will  only  pay  the  price  for  it.  Cotton  can  be  brought  as 
cheaply  to  Lancashire  as  to  Massachusetts.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  statistics  do  not  support  this  contention.  Anyone  who 
will  carefully  examine  in  detail  the  statistics  of  the  production 
and  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  will  discover  one 
astonishing  fact — in  years  of  plenty  Great  Britain  has  been  able 
to  obtain  a  fair  supply  to  keep  her  mills  running,  but  in  years  of 
scarcity  there  has  been  little,  if  any,  reduction  in  the  American 
consumption,  the  exports  to  the  Continent  and  elsewhere  have 
been  somewhat  reduced,  but  there  has  been  a  very  large  reduction 
in  the  exports  to  this  country. 

"What  it  comes  to  is  this — the  American  consumption  has  been 
increasing,  and  will  continue  to  increase,  as  her  population  grows 
in  numbers,  but  the  crop  does  not  increase  in  proportion.  In 
years  of  shortage  America  consumes  the  same  quantity  as  before, 
but,  consequently,  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  crop  ;  and  the 
brunt  of  the  short  crop  falls  on  the  Continent  and  Great  Britain, 
but  mainly  on  this  country.  In  other  words,  when  there  is  a 
short  crop  America  takes  what  she  wants,  and  we  have  to  put  up 
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with  her  leavings,  which  means  short  time  and  other  difficulties. 
Therefore,  unless  other  sources  of  supply  are  developed  the  out- 
look for  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade  is  anything  but  promising. 

In  this  connection  one  cannot  insist  too  strongly  on  the  fact 
that  short  time  means  serious  loss  and  trouble  to  all  who  are  in 
any  way  dependent  on  the  cotton  trade  for  their  livelihood,  but 
most  of  all  to  the  operatives.  Spinners,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants  can  frequently  make  up  previous  losses  when  pros- 
perous times  return,  but  time  and  wages  once  lost  by  the 
operatives  are  gone  for  ever. 

In  addition  to  the  losses  caused  by  short  time,  short  supplies, 
or  even  the  fear  of  a  shortage,  bring  along  further  complications 
in  the  shape  of  speculation.  A  rise  in  prices  is  not  necessarily  a 
calamity ;  but  the  action  of  ruthless  speculators,  many  of  whom 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  trade,  generally  brings  about  large 
weekly  and  even  daily  fluctuations  in  prices  which  render  all 
legitimate  business  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  One  cannot 
have  a  better  example  of  this  than  the  violent  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  Egyptian  cotton  which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  last 
year.  On  November  17th  E.G.F.  Egyptian  closed  at  20"18cZ. 
We  then  had  a  rise  in  prices,  and  on  November  20th  the 
market  closed  at  22'75d.,  a  rise  of  2'57d',  or  nearly  13  per  cent., 
in  three  days.  On  the  following  day  prices  were  rushed  up  to 
24d,  and  they  dropped  in  less  than  an  hour  to  21*75<2.  Here  we 
have  in  less  than  a  week  fluctuations  of  nearly  4cZ.  per  pound,  or 
about  20  per  cent,  on  the  prices  of  November  17th.  Again,  on 
November  30th,  Egyptian  cotton  was  quoted  at  19*10^.,  or 
nearly  5d.  per  pound  below  the  previous  maximum.  Now  most 
of  our  business  is  transacted  with  customers  resident  abroad,  and 
is  largely  done  by  telegram.  When  we  have  fluctuations  like 
this,  it  is  impossible  for  a  merchant  in  this  country  to  give  a  firm 
quotation  to  his  foreign  customer,  and  more  especially  so  at  the 
present  time,  when  telegrams  may  be  delayed  for  two  or  three  days. 

The  fluctuations  in  American  cotton  have  not  been  quite  so 
bad  as  this;  but  they  have  been  troublesome  enough,  for  last 
year  American  cotton  was  forced  up  from  Sd.  to  12d.  a  pound — a 
price  unknown  since  the  days  of  the  terrible  cotton  famine.  The 
price  has  since  dropped  to  under  lOd.  per  pound,  and  this  has 
only  rendered  the  situation  more  difficult.  Most  of  our  trans- 
actions are  for  long  delivery,  and  many  of  us  who  have  a 
considerable  quantity  of  orders  on  our  books  are  looking  forward 
to  the  future  with  some  anxiety.  With  these  continual  fluctua- 
tions in  value,  it  will  be  evident  to  everyone  that  all  legitimate 
business  becomes  most  difficult.*     In  addition,  it  now  takes  nearly 

*  Since  the   above  was  written  American  cotton  has  advanced  to   18d.  and 
Egyptian  to  30§d. 
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double  the  capital  to  finance  the  same  amount  of  business,  and 
cautious  and  careful  business  men  are  naturally  reluctant  to  enter 
into  long-distance  contracts  at  what  are  practically  famine  prices. 
A  reaction  is  bound  to  come,  and  then  they  will  have  to  face  the 
loss  of  having  dear  cloth  thrown  on  their  hands  in  order  to  avoid 
the  still  greater  loss  of  delivering  to  customers  who  will  be  forced 
into  bankruptcy  if  they  are  compelled  to  accept  deliveries. 

The  situation  is  therefore  serious,  and  one  which  must  cause 
the  gravest  anxiety  to  all  having  the  welfare  of  the  country  at 
heart.  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  in  the  days  to  come  America 
will  herself  use  up  the  bulk  of  her  cotton  crop.  Unless  therefore 
we  can  build  up  new  supplies  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  serious 
troubles  face  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade.  It  may  be  that  one 
cannot  hope  for  any  further  extension  of  the  industry,  or  perhaps 
we  shall  permanently  lose  a  large  portion  of  our  great  export 
trade.  If  this  disaster  were  to  happen,  it  would  mean  that  a 
large  number  of  our  mills  would  have  to  close  never  to  start 
again,  and  it  equally  follows  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation would  have  to  emigrate,  as  it  would  no  longer  be  possible 
for  them  to  earn  a  living  in  this  country.  This  is  a  most 
unsatisfactory,  indeed  a  most  dangerous,  state  of  affairs,  but 
there  is  no  use  complaining  about  difficulties  of  this  sort  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  face  them  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
remedy  the  evil.  It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  our  legislators  to 
give  their  immediate  consideration  to  the  serious  and  dangerous 
conditions  which  have  arisen. 

Before  dealing  with  the  possibility  of  overcoming  these  diffi- 
culties it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  this  country  is  particularly 
affected  by  this  growing  scarcity  of  cotton.  Large  quantities  of 
cotton  are  undoubtedly  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  our  trade,  but 
quality  is  almost  as  important  and  in  some  respects  more  so  than 
quantity.  For  example,  supposing  we  were  able  to  double  the 
production  of  India,  which  is  rather  an  improbable  supposition, 
we  might  thereby  add  four  or  five  million  bales  to  the  cotton 
crops  of  the  world.  This  of  itself  would  not  directly  assist 
Lancashire.  At  the  present  moment  not  more  than  five,  or  at 
the  outside  ten,  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  grown  in  India  could  be 
utilised  in  this  country.  Cotton  varies  from  extra  fine  Sea 
Island,  over  two  inches  in  length,  to  low  Bengals,  of  which  the 
staple  is  less  than  half  an  inch  long.  Between  these  extremes 
there  are  many  variations,  which  for  practical  purposes  may.be 
classified  under  four  headings  :  (1)  Sea  Island  or  extra-long  staple, 
mostly  used  for  lace-making  and  exceptionally  fine  yarns.  The 
demand  for  this  cotton  is  naturally  not  very  large,  though  it  is 
increasing  year  by  year.  (2)  Egyptian  or  long-staple,  which  is 
principally    used    in    Bolton    for    producing    the    finer    yarns. 
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Peruvian  and  high-class  American  are  frequently  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute. There  is  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  this  class  of 
cotton,  which  is  limited  solely  by  the  supply.  (3)  American  or 
medium-staple,  which  is  used  for  the  bulk  of  the  yarn  spun  in 
Lancashire,  and  on  which  most  of  our  mills  depend.  (4)  Indian 
or  short-staple,  which  can  only  be  used  for  spinning  coarse 
counts.  The  demand  in  Lancashire  for  this  class  of  cotton  is 
not  large,  and  as  far  as  the  export  trade  is  concerned  it  is  more 
likely  to  decrease  than  increase. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  cotton  trade  practically  originated 
in  this  country,  and  at  one  time  the  export  trade  was  almost 
entirely  in  our  hands.  The  history  of  its  development  in  other 
countries  may  be  described  as  a  continuous  effort  to  replace 
British- made  cotton  goods  by  domestic  manufactures,  with  the 
result  that  in  most  cases  we  only  supply  the  surplus  for  those 
countries  which  manufacture  for  themselves.  In  accordance 
with  the  natural  laws  of  commerce  each  country,  as  it  develops 
its  own  cotton  manufactures,  commences  with  the  coarsest 
qualities,  as  these  require  less  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operatives, 
and  also  because  the  cost  of  freight  is  a  much  more  important 
item  in  cheap  heavy  coarse  goods  than  in  the  case  of  finer  and 
more  expensive  qualities. 

The  result  is  that  the  Lancashire  trade  is  being  gradually 
forced  into  the  finer  qualities,  which  are  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  our  competitors.  The  production  of  these  finer  qualities 
requires  not  only  greater  skill  on  the  part  of  the  management  and 
of  the  operatives,  but  is  also  dependent  on  ample  supplies  of 
longer,  finer,  and  better  qualities  of  cotton.  Year  by  year  the 
world  requires  better  and  finer  qualities  of  yarn  and  cloth,  with 
the  result  that  the  supply  of  good  quality  cotton  has  been  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demand,  and  there  has  been  a  gradual  rise 
in  the  relative  price  of  all  the  finer  grades.  Unfortunately  this 
scarcity  of  high- class  cotton  has  been  accentuated  by  the  steady 
march  of  the  "  boll-weevil "  from  West  to  East  across  the  United 
States.  One  may  take  it  as  almost  an  axiom  in  cotton-growing 
that  the  longer  and  finer  the  staple  the  longer  the  plant  takes  to 
mature  its  crop.  In  other  words,  long-stapled  cotton  as  a  rule 
takes  longer  to  mature  and  requires  a  longer  growing  period  than 
short  cotton.  It  is  more  than  a  misfortune  that  so  far  the  only 
method  of  fighting  the  boll-weevil  has  been  to  plant  early- 
maturing  varieties,  by  which  means  a  good  crop  can  be  gathered 
before  the  depredations  of  this  pest  have  become  serious.  Now 
most  of  these  early-maturing  varieties  are  short  in  staple,  with 
the  result  that  the  United  States  are  not  producing  the  same 
proportion  of  medium  and  long-staple  cotton  as  formerly.  Some 
authorities  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
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the  boll-weevil  will  spread  to  the  Atlantic  States,  and  when  that 
day  comes  the  cultivation  of  Sea  Island,  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
other  long-staple  cotton  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

During  recent  years  it  has  been  a  matter  of  constant  com- 
plaint with  spinners  that  they  find  an  ever-growing  difficulty  in 
obtaining  suitable  cotton  for  spinning  yarn  of  good  quality,  and 
that  year  by  year  they  have  to  pay  a  higher  premium  for  the 
requisite  quality  of  cotton.  To-day  they  have  to  pay  a  premium 
of  Id.  to  \\d.  per  pound  for  the  same  quality  of  cotton  which 
could  formerly  be  easily  obtained  in  quantity  for  a  premium  of 
\d.  to  id.  per  pound  over  "  Middling  American."  This  rise  in 
the  premium  or  " basis"  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  relatively 
higher  price  which  now  has  to  be  paid  for  Egyptian  as  compared 
with  American.  The  following  figures  give  the  relative  average 
prices  for  the  twenty  years  prior  to  the  war : — 

Middling  F.G.F.  Difference  or 

Five  Years.                                       American.  Egyptian.  Premium. 

d.  d.  d. 

1894-1898  ....    4-27  5-39  1-12 

1899-1903  ....    4-20  5-79  1'59 

1904-1908  ....    5-70  8-12  2-42 

1909-1913.    .    .    .    6-48  9"93  3'45 

These  figures  show  that  the  premium  for  Fully  Good  Fair 
Egyptian  as  compared  with  American  has  increased  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  from  l}d.  to  nearly  3Jd.  per  pound. 

This  demand  for  finer  goods  and  consequently  for  high- class 
cotton  will  certainly  grow  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past,  provided  cotton  of  the  requisite  quality  is  available,  and  this 
is  a  question  affecting  Great  Britain  more  than  any  other 
country.  As  previously  pointed  out,  we  have  mainly  been  able 
to  meet  and  defy  the  competition  of  the  world  by  devoting 
ourselves  to  the  production  of  goods  of  finer  quality.  Therefore 
year  by  year  we  require  more  and  more  high-class  cotton  to 
enable  us  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  and  to  maintain  and 
extend  our  export  trade.  If  ample  quantities  of  the  requisite 
quality  of  cotton  are  not  available  this  export  trade  will  certainly 
be  most  seriously  injured;  and  may  even  disappear,  with  dis- 
astrous results  to  the  whole  country. 

It  is  evident  that  not  only  does  Lancashire  require  larger 
supplies  of  cotton,  but  also  that  this  cotton  must  be  of  special 
quality,  as  otherwise  it  is  almost  useless.  One  therefore  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  all  in  their  power  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible 
every  district  which  is  capable  of  growing  high-class  cotton,  for 
on  the  success  of  these  efforts  depends  the  whole  future,  indeed 
the  very  existence,  of  our  great  cotton  industry. 

Those  of  us  who  are  actively,  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade  are 
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so  accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  American  and  Egyptian 
cotton,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  there  are  other  cotton-producing 
countries.  Probably  few  realise  that  even  at  the  present  time 
something  like  5 J  million  bales  of  cotton  are  produced  every 
year  in  the  British  Empire.  The  following  statistics  show 
the  area,  the  population,  and  present  estimated  production  (in 
bales  of  500  lbs.  each)  of  the  principal  British  cotton-producing 
countries  : — 


Place  of  Origin. 

Area  in  Square 

Miles. 

Population. 

Estimated 

Production. 

Bales  of  500  lbs. 

Extra  Fine — 

West  Indies      .... 
Long  Staple — 

Egypt 

Sudan     

Medium  Staple — 

Uganda  

Nyasaland       and       N.E.j 
Rhodesia / 

Nigeria 

Short  Staple— 

India 

12,140 

363,181 
984,520 

121,437 
329,801 
336,000 

1,802,657 

1,718,216 

11,287,359 
3,000,000 

2,893,494 

1,847,904 

17,611,941 

315,156,396 

4,500 

1,360,000 
16,000 

32,000 

5,500 

32,000 

4,000,000 

Total 

3,949,736 

353,515,310 

5,450,000 

At  the  first  glance  these  figures  are  reassuring,  for  we  have  a 
total  production  of  nearly  5J  million  bales,  whereas  the  annual 
consumption  in  Lancashire  is  about  4  million  bales.  It  would 
also  appear  that  as  far  as  area  and  population  are  concerned  the 
Empire  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  all  the  cotton  that  we 
require,  and  also  a  fair  surplus  for  other  countries.  There  are, 
however,  several  other  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In 
the  first  place,  India  herself  requires  more  than  half  of  her  crop, 
and  she  would  justly  resent  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  rob  her  of 
the  cotton  on  which  her  mills  so  largely  depend.  This,  therefore, 
reduces  the  available  quantity  to  3^  million  bales,  which  is 
J  million  bales  less  than  our  consumption.  Again,  we  have  to 
consider  the  needs  of  our  Allies,  who,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
us,  are  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  humanity.  They  also  use  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Indian  cotton,  and  nearly  one- third  of 
the  Egyptian  crop  is  consumed  by  France,  Kussia,  Italy,  and 
America.  Further,  probably  not  more  than  200,000  bales  at  the 
very  outside  of  Indian  cotton  would  be  suitable  for  Lancashire's 
requirements.  Nor,  if  we  are  wise,  ought  we  to  disregard  the 
requirements  of  neutral  countries,  who,  although  they  sincerely 
sympathise  with  us,  are  not  in  a  position  to  render  us  practical 
aid.  Even  if  we  were  to  take  the  extreme  step  of  ear-marking 
the  present  production  of  the  Empire  for  our  own  needs,  the  total 
quantity  available  of  suitable  quality  would  not  amount  altogether 
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to  more  than  about  If  million  bales,  or  rather  less  than  half  of 
our  total  requirements. 

The  question,  therefore,  faces  us,  can  the  undoubted  resources 
of  the  Empire  be  sufficiently  developed  to  supply  cotton  of  suit- 
able quality,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  the  whole  of  our 
needs  ?  This  is  the  problem  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
British  Cotton-Growing  Association,  and  I  think  that  a  short 
account  of  the  work  carried  on  by  this  body  will  best  enable  my 
readers  to  decide  whether  the  Empire  can  provide  the  cotton 
which  we  need  to  maintain  and  develop  this  wonderful  industry. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  about  developing  the  resources  of  the 
Empire.  Unfortunately  most  of  what  is  said  is  ill-informed  and 
unpractical,  and  shows  little  knowledge  of  how  we  should  set  to 
work.  It  is,  therefore,  an  immense  advantage  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  spade-work  has  already  been  carried  out  by  the  Association, 
and  they  have  not  only  proved  where  and  how  cotton  can  be 
grown,  but  also  where  it  can  not  be  grown.  The  Association  is, 
I  believe,  the  only  body  which  has  set  to  work  in  a  business-like 
manner  to  carry  into  effect  what  other  people  merely  talk  about. 
It  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  Lancashire  that  we  can  show  so 
good  an  example  of  practical  politics,  and  we  cannot  sufficiently 
thank  those  self-sacrificing  individuals,  both  employers  and 
operatives,  who  voluntarily  raised  £500,000  of  capital,  with  very 
little  prospect  of  a  direct  return  in  the  form  of  dividends.  They 
set  an  example  of  true  patriotism,  and  it  is  also  much  to  their 
credit  that  fourteen  years  ago  they  were  able  to  realise  the  danger 
of  the  position,  which  is  perhaps  only  to-day  just  beginning  to 
come  home  to  their  slower-witted  fellow-countrymen.  It  is  a 
good  exemplification  of  the  old  saying :  "  What  Lancashire 
thinks  to-day  England  will  say  to-morrow." 

The  problem  the  Association  set  out  to  solve  was  whether  the 
Empire  could  produce  sufficient  cotton  to  keep  our  mills  running 
full  time,  and  so  bring  prosperity  and  happiness  to  the  millions 
of  people  of  this  country  who  depend  on  the  cotton  trade  for 
their  daily  bread.  It  was  a  tough  proposition,  for  to  all  of  us  it 
was  an  entirely  new  business,  and  beyond  being  good  judges  of 
cotton,  none  of  us  had  any  technical  knowledge  of  the  question. 
Everything  had  to  be  learnt  from  the  beginning,  and,  as  was 
only  to  be  expected,  we  made  a  good  many  mistakes.  I  can, 
however,  say  this,  that  the  council  have  never  been  afraid  of 
owning  up  to  mistakes.  The  crop  grown  under  our  auspices  is 
expected  this  year  to  amount  to  100,000  bales,  which  will  be 
worth  over  £2,500,000.  To  build  up  an  annual  turnover  of 
£2,500,000  in  fourteen  years  is  no  small  achievement,  and  espe- 
cially so  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  countless  diffi- 
culties which  had  to  be  overcome.     Undoubtedly  100,000  bales 
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is  a  small  matter  in  comparison  with  the  4,000,000  bales  which 
are  required  every  year  to  keep  our  mills  running  full  time.  We 
have,  however,  made  a  beginning,  and  we  have  acquired  experi- 
ence which  will  be  invaluable  if  a  determined  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  increase  the  cotton  production  of  the  Empire.  The  Associa- 
tion have  undoubtedly  proved  that  considerable  quantities  of 
cotton  can  be  grown  within  the  Empire.  The  question  now  is 
can  this  quantity  be  sufficiently  increased  to  supply  the  whole  of 
our  requirements  ?  Before  endeavouring  to  answer  this  question, 
I  propose  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  principal  cotton-growing 
districts  of  the  Empire. 

J.  Arthur  Hutton. 
(To  be  continued.) 


EDUCATIONAL    CHANGES   IN   CANADA 

The  Minister  of  Education  for  the  province  of  Ontario  has 
officially  acknowledged  the  zeal  with  which  the  teachers  of  that 
province  have  accepted  their  new  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  the  war.  Outside  the  schools  they  have  organised  and 
collected  patriotic  and  Bed  Cross  Funds,  provided  comforts  for 
the  troops,  assisted  the  recruiting  sergeants,  and  in  large  numbers 
volunteered  for  active  service.  The  Minister  has  announced  that 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  such  topics  from  the  history  of  the 
war  as  may  be  suitable  for  study  in  each  school  grade  will  be 
required  as  one  of  the  tests  for  promotion.  He  states  that  at 
the  Departmental  Examinations  of  1917,  except  in  the  paper  on 
ancient  history,  at  least  one,  and  not  more  than  two,  full  questions 
upon  the  war  will  be  asked  in  each  examination  paper  in  history. 
He  also  states  that,  with  due  regard  to  the  grade  of  each  examina- 
tion, geographical  features,  such  as  cities,  islands,  mountains, 
waterways,  trade  routes  made  specially  significant  in  the  war, 
may  form  the  subjects  of  questions  in  the  departmental  examina- 
tion papers  in  geography,  provided  that  in  each  case  such 
geographical  features  come  within  the  scope  of  the  regular 
curriculum  in  geography.  Candidates  who  have  been  in  regular 
attendance  at  high  or  continuation  schools  or  collegiate  institutes 
during  the  first  term  of  the  school  year  of  1916-1917  in  preparation 
for  the  examinations  of  June,  1917,  for  admission  to  the  normal 
schools  and  the  faculties  of  education,  and  who  enlist  for  overseas 
service  in  the  war,  will,  on  application  to  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, after  the  completion  of  their  service,  be  admitted  to  not 
more  than  two  summer  school  sessions  for  said  examinations, 
with  exemption  from  fees  and  with  an  allowance  for  travelling 
expenses  to  and  from  their  ordinary  places  of  abode  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  session. 
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BRITISH    AND    GERMAN    IMPERIALISM 
COMPARED 

Fault  is  being  found  in  some  quarters  with  the  designation  of 
the  congeries  of  States  ruled  by  King  George  V.  as  an  "  empire." 
Certain  people  say  the  title  is  misleading,  that  it  suggests  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  British  Empire,  the  type  of  empire 
particularly  obnoxious  to  democrats.  It  was  almost  inevitable 
that  confusion  of  the  kind  should  arise,  because  the  majority  of 
mankind  accept  unquestioningly  names  in  general  use,  and  take 
no  trouble  to  inquire  how  far  they  are  appropriate.  The  result 
has  been  that  in  pre-war  days  the  labouring  classes  and  extremely 
democratic  sections  of  the  community  became  prejudiced  against 
the  Empire  and  suspicious  of  Imperialism,  and  generally  opposed 
to  any  measure  designed  to  advance  its  cause.  This  was  to  be 
regretted,  inasmuch  as  a  cause  which  is  out  of  favour  with  any 
large  division  of  the  electorate  cannot  make  much  headway. 
Fortunately  the  war  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  to 
the  difference  between  the  British  Empire  and  British  Imperialism 
and  the  other  type  of  empire  and  imperialism. 

The  type  of  Imperialism  with  which  men  are  familiar  is,  as  its 
name  signifies,  of  Eoman  origin,  the  term  itself  being  derived  from 
imp&rator,  meaning  in  the  Latin  a  general.  In  the  latter  days  of 
the  Eepublic  the  imperatores  raised  and  maintained  armies,  and 
even  waged  war  on  their  own  responsibility.  Eventually  they 
passed  beyond  the  control  of  the  State  and  became  the  master  of 
the  mistress  they  were  supposed  to  serve.  The  old  Eepublican 
constitution  had  begotten  and  nourished  a  growth  which  proved 
fatal  to  its  existence.  The  fate  of  the  Eepublic  was  the  nemesis 
of  the  policy  and  methods  which  she  had  pursued,  the  harvest  of 
the  seed  of  the  dragon's  teeth  which  she  had  gone  on  sowing  for 
centuries,  during  which  the  chief  and  almost  the  sole  objects  of 
her  existence  had  been  war  and  conquest.  It  was  so  unusual  an 
event  for  Eome  to  be  at  peace  that  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
history  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  closed  but  three  times.  More- 
over, in  nearly  all  her  wars  Eome  was  the  aggressor.  No  sooner 
was    the    conquest   of    one    country   complete   than   war    with 
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another  was  provoked,  and  this  was  done  with  impunity,  for  she 
was  invariably  victorious.  The  newly  conquered  province  was  at 
once  stripped  of  its  wealth,  which,  together  with  its  princes  and 
mighty  men,  was  at  once  carried  off  to  the  capital. 

"He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Eome,  whose 
ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill,"  said  Mark  Antony  in  his 
funeral  panegyric  on  Caesar.  All  the  conquered  territories  had  to 
pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  Eome,  part  of  which  went  to  maintain  the 
armies  which  kept  them  in  subjection.  What  the  Koman  tax- 
collectors  obtained  over  and  above  a  certain  sum  they  were  allowed 
to  keep  as  a  remuneration  for  their  labours.  The  consequences 
of  this  pernicious  system  were  extortion  and  injustice,  and  the 
contempt  and  detestation  with  which  the  Jews  regarded  the 
publicans  were  felt  generally  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  the 
Koman  Empire.  At  length  the  great  imperatives,  which  the 
Koman  system  tended  to  aggrandise  and  enrich,  became  too 
strong  for  the  Kepublic  and  overthrew  it,  establishing  in  its  place 
a  military  autocracy,  which  came  to  be  named  an  empire  after 
its  founders.  Thus  we  see  that  war  and  aggression,  robbery 
and  extortion,  slavery  and  subjection,  were  the  main  features  of 
Koman  imperialism. 

Kome  knew  no  better  and  could  conceive  of  no  loftier  objects 
of  ambition  than  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  extension  of 
territory  and  power,  and  the  achievement  of  glory  in  war  and 
conquest.  She  belonged  to  the  old  pagan  world,  and  the  pagan 
ideas  of  what  was  great  and  glorious  were  her  ideas.  If  her 
practices  were  often  cruel  and  unjust,  they  were  no  worse,  some- 
times better,  than  those  of  the  men  and  nations  around  her — the 
Persians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Carthaginians,  and  Greeks.  Of 
these  Kome  was  the  greatest,  and  in  time,  like  Aaron's  rod, 
swallowed  up  the  others.  All  the  older  civilisations  became  com- 
pressed into  the  Koman,  and  to  live  a  civilised  life  it  became 
obligatory  to  live  within  the  confines  of  the  Koman  Empire.  So 
Kome  has  come  to  stand  as  typical  of  Old  World  Pagan 
civilisation. 

Needless  to  say,  all  the  features  of  Koman  civilisation  were 
not  evil.  There  was  in  it  much,  very  much,  that  was  admirable. 
Kome  did  more  to  civilise  the  world  than  any  other  nation  except 
Great  Britain.  She  hammered  and  beat  into  some  kind  of  shape 
a  great  part  of  Europe  that  had  previously  been  savage  and  bar- 
barous. The  roads  she  made  are  one  example  that  remains  to 
this  day.  Her  methods  were  rough  and  harsh,  those  of  "  blood 
and  iron,"  but  they  were  those  of  the  age.  On  the  whole  of  her 
empire  she  conferred  the  priceless  blessings  of  law  and  order  and 
internal  peace. 

Till  the  coming  of  Britain  there  had  not   arisen  a  greater 
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nation  than  Kome.  In  the  Middle  Ages  men  seem  to  have 
temporarily  lost  the  gift  of  originality ;  they  looked  back  to  Eome 
for  everything,  and  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  what 
she  had  taught  them.  The  laws,  manners,  and  language  of  a 
great  part  of  Christendom  were  of  Latin  origin ;  the  most 
honourable  titles  to  receive  or  bestow  were  Eoman  titles ;  the 
Bishops  of  Kome  were  singled  out  to  hold  the  first  place  in  the 
Christian  Church ;  and  the  ambition  which  fired  the  greatest 
minds  and  loftiest  spirits  was  to  restore  the  Eoman  Empire 
itself,  which  they  had  come  to  regard  as  the  same  thing  as 
restoring  the  Golden  Age.  The  Empire  which  Charlemagne 
founded  was,  as  its  title  "The  Holy  Eoman  Empire"  indicates, 
an  attempt  to  resurrect  the  western  branch  of  the  old  Eoman 
Empire,  as  the  modern  Eussian  Empire  has  been  represented  as 
a  revival  of  the  glories  of  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  same,  in 
signification  of  which  its  founders  adopted  the  title  of  Czar.  At 
the  time  of  the  French  Eevolution  it  was  the  fashion  among  the 
Jacobins  to  search  for  and  base  their  actions  on  classical  re- 
publican precedents  and  to  adopt  Greek  and  Eoman  names  and 
titles.  Napoleon  the  Great  was  first  Consul,  then  Dictator, 
finally  Emperor.  At  length  in  the  history  of  the  modern  French 
Eepublic  that  of  Ancient  Eome  repeated  itself,  and  an  extreme 
democracy  gave  way  to  a  military  despotism. 

It  is  to  this  general  Eoman  type  that  modern  German 
Imperialism  belongs.  The  German  Empire  represents  an  attempt 
to  restore  its  Mediaeval  namesake,  and  therefore  the  Ancient 
Eoman  Empire,  to  signify  which  its  heads  adopted  the  title  of 
Kaiser.  Modern  German  Imperialism  reproduces  all  the  worst 
aspects  of  Ancient  Eoman  Imperialism.  The  German  Empire 
of  Bismarck  and  Wilhelm  II.  is  in  the  flesh  of  the  modern 
Christian  World,  but  in  the  spirit  she  is  of  the  Ancient  Pagan 
World.  To  make  war  and  to  conquer  she  has  made  the  chief, 
the  sole  object  of  her  existence ;  to  this  end  she  has  subordinated 
everything  else,  her  social,  domestic,  and  commercial  policy,  no 
less  than  her  political,  naval,  and  military  policy.  The  whole  of 
German  thought  and  activity  has  been  directed  and  bent  and 
sharpened  up  to  this  point,  war,  with  a  thoroughness  and 
concentration  that  seem  scarcely  human.  Nor  has  Germany  in 
the  prosecution  of  war  employed  gentler  and  more  humane 
methods  than  Eome  employed.  The  Germans  are  sometimes 
described  as  mediaeval,  but  to  say  so  is  a  calumny  on  the  Europe 
of  the  Middle  Ages  which  Christianity  had  inspired  with  a  noble 
enthusiasm  for  lofty  ideals.  It  is  true  that  men  then  very  im- 
perfectly understood  Christianity  and  that  their  ideas  concerning 
it  were  full  of  errors. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  aims  they  set  themselves  were  too 
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lofty  for  men  in  their  stage  of  development,  which  explains  why 
their  performances  often  fell  so  lamentably  short  of  their  aspira- 
tions. Much  has  been  made  of  this  and  the  order  of  knighthood 
and  institution  of  chivalry  which  they  established  held  up  to 
ridicule.  But  although  the  mediae vals  in  many  instances  failed 
to  attain  to  their  high  ideals,  they  passed  the  lower.  A  knight 
was  not  always  true  to  his  vows  to  keep  faith  with  all  men,  show 
courtesy  to  his  enemies,  consideration  for  the  weak,  and  respect 
for  women;  but  the  obligation  to  conform  to  the  chivalric 
standard  had  a  humanising  and  elevating  effect  upon  his  conduct, 
as  was  shown  in  the  relations  between  Kichard  and  Saladin, 
between  the  Black  Prince  and  his  captive,  King  John  of  France, 
as  in  the  fact  that  the  medisevals  did  not  as  a  rule  make  war  on 
women  and  children  nor  single  out  Christian  churches  for  attack. 

In  these  matters  they  showed  their  superiority  to  the  men  of 
the  Ancient  World,  in  which  the  words  of  the  Gallic  chief  who 
threw  his  sword  into  the  scale  crying  "  Vae  victis  "  were  terribly 
true.  On  the  capture  of  a  city  it  was  too  frequently  the  practice 
to  butcher  all  the  men  in  cold  blood  and  carry  off  the  women  and 
children  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  The  Greeks  and  Komans,  not- 
withstanding their  culture  and  civilisation,  were  psychologically 
coarse  and  brutal  and  quite  destitute  of  the  generosity  and  fine 
feeling  that  shrinks  from  further  humiliating  an  already  fallen 
foe.  Terrible,  indeed,  was  often  the  fate  of  the  women  of  a 
subjugated  territory.  No  more  consideration  was  shown  to  rank 
than  to  sex  or  age,  and  even  queens  and  princesses  were  carried 
off  to  be  the  paramours  of  their  conquerors ;  while  in  a  Eoman 
triumph  captive  kings  and  generals  were  made  to  parade  in 
chains  through  the  streets  of  the  capital  to  be  mocked  and 
insulted  by  the  mob. 

It  is  the  ancients  rather  than  the  mediaevals  whom  the 
Germans  resemble.  They  have  utterly  disregarded  every  re- 
striction which  men  have  devised  to  curtail  the  violence  of  war 
and  by  which  they  have  striven  to  limit  its  effects  as  far  as 
possible  to  combatants.  Passenger  ships  have  been  torpedoed, 
bombs  dropped  on  unfortified  cities,  and  whole  populations 
carried  off  into  slavery  after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  of  old  time.  The  Germans  have  even  been  known  to 
resort  to  the  old  Boman  practice  of  crucifixion. 

Koine's  treatment,  of  her  conquered  provinces  appears  merciful 
and  generous  in  comparison  with  Germany's  colonial  policy,  some 
examples  of  which  were  quoted  by  Lord  Kobert  Cecil  in  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Snowden's  motion  in 
favour  of   a  policy  of  "  no   annexations   and   no   indemnities." 

Quoting  from  a  report  made  in  1909  with  regard  to  German 
South-West  Africa,  Lord  Kobert  said,  "  The  great  aim  of  German 
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policy  in  German  South-West  Africa  as  regards  the  native,  is  to 
reduce  him  to  a  state  of  serfdom,  and,  where  he  resists,  to  destroy 
him  altogether.  The  native,  to  the  German  is  a  baboon  and 
nothing  more.  The  war  against  the  Hereros,  conducted  by 
General  Trotha,  was  one  of  extermination,  hundreds— men, 
women,  and  children — were  driven  into  desert  country,  where 
death  from  thirst  was  their  end ;  those  left  over  are  now  in  great 
locations  near  Windhuk,  where  they  eke  out  a  miserable  existence ; 
labour  is  forced  upon  them  and  naturally  unwillingly  performed. 
Again,  with  the  Hottentots,  their  treatment  is  still  more  barbarous, 
as  the  Germans  are  fully  determined  to  root  out  that  race,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel.  As  one  example  of  their  treatment,  I  will 
quote  what  happened  during  the  war,  on  Shark  Island.  This 
small  island  was  divided  across  by  high  barbed  wire,  and  as  many 
Hottentot  prisoners  as  could  be  got  were  shut  in  here.  They 
literally  died  of  starvation  and  exposure,  and  daily  a  wagon  was 
sent  across  and  returned  laden  with  corpses." 

Kome  is  often  described  as  having  been  Mistress  of  the  World, 
by  which  must  be  understood  the  civilised  part  of  it.  But  we 
have  seen  how  her  empire  over  men's  minds  and  souls  was  of 
much  wider  extent,  and  continued  after  the  entry  of  the  Goth 
into  the  city  of  the  Seven  Hills,  and  how  long  after  the  substance 
of  her  power  had  departed  men  went  on  bowing  before  and 
rendering  homage  to  its  shade.  It  was  not  till  the  rise  of 
England  that  a  nation  was  found  to  take  up  and  assume  the 
mantle  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  dominance  which  had  long 
since  fallen  from  the  shoulders  of  Kome.  But  in  the  modern 
world  Britain  has  now  come  to  occupy  a  position  of  pre-eminence 
very  similar  to  that  which  Eome  occupied  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  the  influence  of  Britain,  of  her  ideals  of  government,  law, 
international  relations,  and  colonial  and  imperial  policy,  is 
gradually  superseding  that  of  Kome.  The  star  of  Kome  is  setting 
and  that  of  Britain  is  rising. 

British  is  the  antithesis  of  Koman  Imperialism.  Britain 
has  never  pursued  a  deliberate  policy  of  self-aggrandisement, 
nor  looked  upon  war  as  a  legitimate  means  to  that  end.  Her 
imperial  greatness  seems  to  have. been  almost  thrust  upon  her. 
Professor  Seeley  has  said  that  we  seem,  as  it  were,  to  have 
conquered  and  peopled  half  the  world  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind ; 
and  Chamberlain,  in  his  Preface  to  Dr.  Cunningham's  u  Case 
Against  Free  Trade,"  remarked  how  more  often  than  not,  when 
proclaiming  an  annexation  or  a  protectorate,  British  Governments 
"have  been  the  unwilling  agents  of  forces  stronger  than  them- 
selves. Again  and  again  they  have  surrendered  what  British 
soldiers  have  conquered  ;  again  and  again  they  have  refused  to 
take  what  British   explorers  have   offered."     Far  from  making 
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war    her    aim,    Britain    has    avoided    it   whenever    she    could 
honourably  do  so. 

Some  little  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  an 
eminent  German  was  asked  what  was  the  strongest  force  for 
peace  in  the  world;  at  first  he  hesitated  to  answer,  but  at 
length  confessed  "  the  British  Navy."  The  influence  of  Britain 
has  always  been  used  to  keep  the  peace  among  other  nations, 
and  her  authority  to  restrain  and  punish  war-makers  such  as 
Philip  II.,  Louis  XIV.,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  William  II. 
Such  were  her  objects  in  many  great  wars.  Paradoxical  as  it 
sounds,  Britain's  wars  have  generally  been  fought  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  Although  Britain  has  rarely,  if  ever,  engaged  in  war 
for  territory,  a  great  part  of  her  empire  has  come  to  her  as  the 
result  of  victories  in  the  field.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the 
conquered  lands  have  received  very  different  treatment  from  that 
generally  meted  out  to  vanquished  peoples. 

In  Spenser's  "Fairy  Queen,"  in  which  each  character  is 
some  virtue  or  vice  personified,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  Prince 
Arthur,  is  made  to  represent  magnanimity,  the  poet  holding  that 
in  that  one  virtue  all  the  others  were  summed  up.  In  the  same 
way  British  Imperialism  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
magnanimity.  Its  character  and  ideals  have  been  almost  perfectly 
expressed  by  Edmund  Burke  in  his  speech  on  American  con- 
ciliation, which  is  the  best  text-book  of  British  Imperialism  ever 
published.  The  impression  it  gives  is  of  largeness  of  mind  and 
greatness  of  soul.  Britain  has  displayed  this  in  various  ways, 
most  conspicuously,  perhaps,  in  the  grant  of  self-government  to 
her  oversea  colonies,  a  thing  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
nations.  It  implied  first  a  noble  faith  in  human  nature,  its 
loyalty  and  gratitude,  trusting  to  the  unity  begotten  of  such 
spiritual  forces  as  the  sharing  of  common  ideals,  love,  loyalty  and 
gratitude. 

Again,  Britain  has  frequently  displayed  her  magnanimity  in 
her  treatment  of  newly-conquered  peoples,  coloured  races,  rebels 
and  traitors.  Britain  seems  to  have  no  memory  for  wrongs 
done  to  herself ;  in  the  rage  of  battle,  and  the  exultation  of  victory, 
she  has  been  able  to  remember  justice  and  the  mercy  which 
becomes  a  monarch  better  than  his  crown ;  and  in  the  exercise  of 
her  power  has  displayed  a  moderation,  clemency,  and  freedom 
from  vindictiveness  which  mark  her  out  as  the  greatheart  among 
the  nations.  Her  indulgence  has  been  said,  and  often  with  truth, 
to  be  pursued  to  a  fault,  but  Britain  has  nearly  always  preferred 
to  err  in  that  than  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  modern  writer, 
who  is  far  from  being  a  partial  admirer  of  the  British  Empire,  a 
few  years  ago  admitted  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  that  the  British 
Empire  "  has  been  more  considerate  in  its  dealings  with  conquered 
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races,  more  tolerant  of  their  ancient  customs,  more  patient  of 
their  crude  ineptitudes  than  any  other  nation."     To  Britain  the 
native  is  not  "  a  mere  baboon."     On  the  contrary,  she  has  recog- 
nised his  right  to  justice  and  fair  and  honourable  dealing.     A  few 
weeks  ago  an  article  in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  contained 
some  tales  that  illumine  the  quality  of  the  British  Empire,  one  of 
which  told  "  how  a  hill  tribe  in  India  was   discovered  offering 
sacrifice  to  a  deity  it  called  the  Privy  Council  in  gratitude  for  a 
wrong  it  had  redressed."     It  is  of  a  piece  with  Macaulay's  asser- 
tion that  English  valour  and  English  intelligence  have  done  less  to 
extend  and  to  preserve  our  Oriental  empire  than  English  veracity. 
But  it  is  in  respect  of  money  perhaps  that  England's  generosity 
has  been  most  conspicuous.     Britain  has  never  made  a  practice 
of    exacting    indemnities   from    conquered   States,   nor    levying 
tribute  upon  her  colonies  and  dependencies.    "  The  British  nation 
is,  perhaps,  since   the  world  began,  the  only  nation  which,  in 
extending  its  empire,  has  only  increased  its  expense  without  once 
augmenting  its  resources.     Other  nations    have    generally  dis- 
burthened  themselves  upon  their  subject  and  subordinate  provinces 
of  the  most  considerable  part   of  the  expense  of  defending  the 
empire.     Britain  has  hitherto  suffered  her  subject  and  subordinate 
provinces  to  disburthen  themselves  upon  her  of  almost  this  whole 
expense."     So   wrote  Adam   Smith  in    days   when,  under    the 
mercantile  system,  England  derived   far  more  profit  from   her 
colonies  than  since  her  adoption  of  Free  Trade. 

In  the  case  of  Britain,  magnanimity  has  proved  the  truest 
wisdom.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  there  have  been  frequent 
references  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Biver 
Colony,  with  whom  we  were  at  war  only  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
whose  two  most  eminent  generals,  Botha  and  Smuts,  have  shown 
themselves  loyal  and  devoted  servants  to  the  Empire  during  the 
present  terrible  conflict.  Not  less  striking  during  the  American 
War  of  Independence  was  the  loyalty  of  Canada  which  less  than 
twenty  years  before  had  been  conquered  from  the  French. 
Germany's  many  insidious  attempts  before  and  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  to  stir  up  rebellion  in  Egypt  and  India  have  been 
barren  of  result.  She  has  been  as  bitterly  disappointed  in  the 
hope  with  which  she  deluded  herself  that  the  tie  between  Britain 
and  the  self-governing  dominions  would  never  survive  the  test 
of  war.  We  have  had  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  sovereign 
authority  of  this  country  as  "the  sanctuary  of  liberty,"  "the- 
sacred  temple  consecrated  to  our  common  faith,"  with  the  result 
that  Burke  predicted,  "  wherever  the  chosen  race  and  sons  of 
England  worship  freedom  " — and  that  is  everywhere — "  they 
have  turned  their  faces  towards  her,  whom  Adam  Smith  so 
happily  described  as  '  the  best  of  all  mother  countries.'  " 
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Conspicuous  aniongst  the  objects  for  which  Britain  has  lived 
and  striven,  is  liberty.  The  cause  of  freedom  has  not  been  the 
sole,  but  it  has  been  the  chief  cause  for  which  Englishmen  in 
all  ages  have  lived  and  worked,  fought  and  died ;  in  comparison 
with  it  they  have  esteemed  all  others  of  slight  importance.  Love 
of  liberty  is  with  us  a  passion,  and  the  ruling  passion.  It  is  for 
this  above  all  else  that  we  are  distinguished  from  other  nations. 
Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  until  the  English  introduced 
it  into  this  world  there  was  no  such  thing  as  liberty  in  the 
modern  sense.  This  introduction  seems  to  have  been  the  special 
mission  of  the  Anglo-Saxon "  race,  the  chief  service  we  have 
rendered  to  mankind.  Wherever  on  this  planet  freedom  is  found 
it  has  originated  from  the  little  island  which  a  German  poet 
once  called  "  The  only  Eden  freedom  ever  knew." 

"  Slavery,"  said  Edmund  Burke,  "  they  (the  British  Colonies) 
can  have  anywhere.  They  can  have  it  from  Spain,  they  can 
have  it  from  Prussia,  but  until  you  become  lost  to  all  feeling  of 
your  natural  dignity,  freedom  they  can  have  from  none  but  you." 

To  an  Englishman  when  his  country  ceases  to  be  true  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  she  ceases  to  be  herself.  At  the  time  of  the 
War  of  Independence  our  greatest  statesmen,  Chatham,  Burke, 
and  Fox  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  Mother  Country.  To  propagate  the  gospel  of 
liberty  the  English  have  ever  regarded  as  of  more  importance 
than  the  enlargement  of  their  territory  or  the  extension  of  their 
commerce;  and,  peace-loving  people  that  they  are,  they  have 
never  hesitated  to  engage  in  battle  on  its  behalf,  nor  to  endure 
the  most  severe  sufferings,  nor  to  risk  the  most  extreme  perils. 
It  is  the  cause  of  liberty  for  which  the  Allies  are  fighting  in  this 
war,  the  right  of  each  nation  to  live  its  own  life  free  from 
molestation  by  more  powerful  neighbours. 

For  centuries  a  conflict  has  been  going  on  between  two  ideals, 
two  imperialisms.  On  the  one  side  stands  Koman  Imperialism, 
signifying  war,  aggression  and  rapine,  extortion  and  slavery,  fear 
and  force,  the  Imperialism  of  paganism.  Arrayed  against  it  is 
British  Imperialism  standing  for  peace,  faith,  justice,  mag- 
nanimity, freedom,  love,  the  Imperialism  of  the  New  Order,  of 
Christianity,  of  the  future.  The  one  is  a  thing  of  darkness, 
suggestive  of  the  dungeon  and  its  chains  and  bondage,  the  other 
is  a  thing  of  light,  like  a  smiling  July  day,  when  the  sun  is  up  in 
the  fullness  of  his  glory,  and  the  gentle  breezes  chase  snow-white 
fleecy  clouds  across  a  clear  blue  sky,  and  all  is  light,  warmth, 
and  joy. 

Through  all  the  centuries  during  which  the  struggle  between 
these  two  ideals  has  been  in  progress,  Britain,  notwithstanding 
that   she   has   sometimes   suffered  checks   and  reverses,  on   the 
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whole  has  been  gaining  ground.  The  most  critical  period  in  this 
struggle  has  now  been  reached  ;  and  the  forces  of  darkness  and 
reaction,  gathered  together  under  the  banner  of  Germany,  have 
put  forth  their  mightiest  effort  to  retrieve  their  fortunes.  The 
ultimate  issue  of  a  contest  of  such  a  character  can  never  for  one 
moment  be  in  doubt. 

D.  A.  E.  Veal. 


CANADIAN   WAR   ITEMS 

A  convention  of  all  the  organisations  in  Canada  for  dealing 
with  returned  soldiers  has  been  held  at  Winnipeg.  This  was  the 
first  general  gathering  of  these  organisations.  A  constitution  to 
cover  the  whole  country  was  presented,  a  name  for  the  national 
body  decided  upon,  and  important  resolutions  dealing  with  past 
and  pending  legislation  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  returned 
soldiers  were  discussed.  Eepresentatives  of  all  the  principal  cities 
in  Canada  where  organisations  of  returned  soldiers  have  been 
formed  were  present  at  the  Convention. 

Eecent  discoveries  on  the  Eussian  fighting  front  have  brought 
out  a  most  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Canadian  Shantymen's  Christian  Association.  Worn  and  battered 
copies  of  the  New  Testament — evidently  presented  to  the  men 
when  they  were  employed  in  Canadian  lumber  or  mining  camps — 
have  been  found  on  the  bodies  of  numerous  Eussian  soldiers. 
The  books  bear  the  Association's  stamp,  and  some  of  them  had 
been  in  the  men's  possession  for  years. 

The  immigration  officials  at  Winnipeg  have  received  instruc- 
tions from  Ottawa  to  the  effect  that  any  male  of  military  age 
who  is  a  subject  of  an  allied  or  neutral  country  may  be  permitted 
to  leave  Canada  on  submitting  proof  of  alien  citizenship.  This 
will  eliminate  the  difficulty  recently  experienced  in  dealing  with 
American  citizens  desirous  of  returning  to  their  own  country  for 
the  purpose  of  enlistment  with  the  American  Army  or  for 
business  or  personal  reasons. 

At  the  annual  convocation  of  the  University  of  Toronto  the 
President  said  that  approximately  3,800  members  of  the  University 
had  entered  the  service  of  their  country.  Fifty  graduates  upon 
whom  degrees  were  to  have  been  conferred  are  at  present  on 
active  service,  and  will  receive  their  degrees  on  their  return. 

The  one  million  war  tax  collected  last  year  by  the  different 
municipalities  throughout  Ontaria  for  the  Provincial  Government 
amounted  to  $3,900,000  up  to  March  1st.  During  that  period 
the  Government  spent  $4,100,000  for  patriotic  purposes,  including 
the  million  dollars  donated  to  the  Patriotic  Fund. 
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THE    BRITISH    WEST    INDIES    AND    THEIR 

FUTURE 

Attention  is  being  drawn  at  this  time  of  moulding  and  re- 
moulding plans  to  the  suggested  union  of  the  British  West 
Indian  Islands  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  tolerably 
clear  that  the  future  of  these  islands  must  lie  either  in  that 
direction  or  in  that  of  federation  amongst  themselves,  with  a 
central  administration  under  a  Governor-General,  thus  consti- 
tuting them  a  new  Dominion. 

One  or  other  of  these  plans  is  a  vital  and  urgent  necessity  for 
the  development  of  these  valuable  though  not  prominent  portions 
of  the  Empire,  for  the  chief  fault  in  their  present  condition  is 
that  each  of  the  British  West  Indian  Islands  stands  apart  from 
and  unconnected  with  its  sister  colonies.  There  is  a  lack  of 
inter- communication,  of  inter- trade  and,  as  a  result,  a  lack  of 
mutual  understanding  and  a  sympathy  that  can  only  be  said  to 
exist  potentially.  Each  colony  pursues  its  own  trade  and  taxa- 
tion purposes  without  idea  of  mutual  adjustment,  and  in  each 
colony  the  machinery  and  paraphernalia  of  administration  is 
erected  as  a  separate  entity,  of  course,  at  separate  expense.  To 
my  mind,  internal  federation  would  most  fully  preserve  for  the 
British  West  Indies  historic  sequence  of  development,  and  be  the 
most  satisfactory  expression  of  the  distinctive  individuality  which 
should  properly  appear  in  colonies  which,  as  in  this  group,  are 
marked  out  by  social,  racial  and  psychological  conditions  differing 
in  a  pronounced  manner  from  those  elsewhere. 

It  may,  however,  fairly  be  argued  that  the  economic  and 
industrial  future  of  the  islands  could  better  be  looked  after  if 
they  were  attached  to  Canada.  Those,  therefore,  who  think  as  I 
do,  will  be  prepared  to  support  this  solution  of  the  problem  if 
fully  satisfied  that  certain  important  facts  and  principles  are 
embodied  in  the  system  of  incorporation  adopted.  Of  these,  the 
master  fact  is  that  the  population  in  these  islands  is,  in  the 
immense  proportion,  black  or  coloured,  and  only,  in  a  very  minor 
proportion,  white.  Take  Jamaica,  for  instance,  the  figures  are 
roughly   15,000   whites,    150,000   coloured,    and   nearly   800,000 
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black.  Of  more  importance  still  is  it  to  realise  that  the  black 
man  in  the  British  West  Indies  is  now  sending  forth  his  sons 
and  daughters  with  developed  educational  and  social  sensibilities 
that  place  them  on  a  level  with  grades  where,  in  former  days,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  only  representatives  were  white  men  and 
women.  Apart  from  that  class  prejudice  and  friction  which  no 
community  escapes,  at  the  present  day  by  a  right-minded  recog- 
nition of  merit  and  ability  on  one  side  and  a  general  feeling  of 
loyalty  and  confidence  on  the  other,  and  by  laws  that  coun- 
tenance no  distinctions,  colour  prejudice  in  the  Islands  is  surely, 
if  slowly,  being  forced  out  of  being.  It  is  essential  that  any 
organic  change  in  administration  should  be  such  as  will  help 
forward  this  trend  and  not  force  it  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
colour  outlook  in  the  United  States. 

A  kindred  need  is  to  have  within  the  British  Empire  and 
within  reach  of  the  British  West  Indian,  coloured,  black  and 
white,  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  well-equipped  educational 
and  industrial  institutions  to  provide  training  and  education, 
general,  professional  and  technical.  For  this,  the  British  West 
Indian,  particularly  the  coloured  and  black,  must  now  go  almost 
exclusively  to  the  United  States,  to  such  centres  as  Tuskegee, 
Hampton,  and  Howard  University.  In  any  real  and  compre- 
hensive development  of  the  sugar  industry  here,  as  Mr.  Lamont 
has  pointed  out  most  cogently  and  convincingly,  we  must  have 
training  centres  that  are  British  to  provide  the  technical  staff 
required  to  run  the  factories  and  plantations  on  an  up-to-date 
scale.  The  need  is  as  real  and  insistent  in  directions  other  than 
the  sugar  industry.  As  things  stand,  the  young  West  Indian 
goes  to  the  United  States  and,  while  receiving  his  intellectual 
training,  imbibes,  in  too  many  cases,  a  spirit  alien  to  British 
ideals,  especially  as  regards  the  attitude  on  the  colour  question  in 
his  own  land,  as  stated  above. 

If,  then,  the  British  West  Indies  did  become  an  annexe  of 
Canada,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  those  who  provide  for  the 
union  to  secure  such  centres,  either  in  Canada  or  in  the  West 
Indies  themselves.  In  the  latter,  they  might  possibly  be  built  up 
on  foundations  already  in  existence  at  the  Mico  Training  College 
or  the  Jamaica  College  in  Jamaica  or  at  Codrington  College, 
Barbados. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  on  these  two  points  or  to 
add  others  of  a  like  kind,  so  I  conclude  by  repeating  the  con- 
viction, not  of  myself  only  but  of  all  thoughtful  men  who  know 
the  facts,  that  these  points  are  of  commanding  importance  in 
arranging  the  future  of  the  British  West  Indies.  The  Imperial 
Government  will  not  allow,  nor  are  the  best  elements  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  Canada  likely  to  support  and  press  delibe- 
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rately  any  plan  that  does  not  win  the  sympathy  of  a  fair  majority 
of  that  coloured  portion  of  the  West  Indian  population  which  is, 
year  by  year  and  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  sending  its  sons 
and  daughters  up  into  the  higher  educational  and  social  circles  to 
become  worthy  citizens  of  the  British  Empire. 

T.  H.  Macdebmot. 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  B,W.I. 


FOOD   PROBLEMS   IN  CANADA 

Sie  Geoege  Fostee,  in  announcing  at  Ottawa  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  "  Board  of  Grain  Supervisors  for  Canada,"  stated  that 
the  Government  had  adopted  it  after  full  consultation  with  those 
concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  Canadian  producer  of  wheat 
and  the  consumers.  First,  it  is  to  regulate  and  control  in  a 
reasonable  and  intelligent  way  the  price  at  which  wheat  shall  be 
sold  and  the  methods  of  dealing  therein  and  the  transport 
thereof.  Secondly,  to  assure  for  Great  Britain  and  her  allies 
the  total  exportable  surplus  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour. 
Thirdly,  to  co-operate  with  authorities  of  the  United  States, 
who,  for  similar  reasons,  are  arranging  for  regulations  and 
control  in  the  same  way.     The  board  is  an  honorary  body. 

The  Canadian  Fuel  Controller  just  appointed  has  been  given 
authority  to  investigate  the  amount  of  fuel  stocks  on  hand  and 
to  arrange  for  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  supply.  The 
Controller  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  the  economical 
use  of  coal,  increase  the  home  production  and  provide  for 
sufficient  imports  to  meet  any  deficit.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment hopes  that  the  Fuel  Controller,  in  consequence  of  the 
authority  which  has  been  given  to  him,  will  be  in  a  position  to 
prevent  undue  accumulation  of  coal  stocks  by  individuals  or 
firms  and  thus  influence  prices.  Canadian  coal  production  will 
be  stimulated,  and  an  effort  made  to  establish  large  stocks  inland 
before  water  transportation  closes  for  the  season. 

•  The  work  of  the  farm  tractors  purchased  by  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  order  to  assist  in  greater  production 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  very  satisfactory.  Twenty-eight  tractors 
have  been  operating  in  twenty-one  different  counties  in  Ontario. 
"With  these  tractors,  which  are  of  nine  different  makes,  have 
been  supplied  three  bottom  ploughs,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  discs.  The  machines  were  placed  by  the  district  repre- 
sentatives at  the  disposal  of  individual  farmers  preparing  land 
for  spring  crops,  on  a  basis  of  the  cost  of  labour  while  actually 
at  work.  It  was  found  necessary  to  supply  two  tractors  to 
several  counties  in  order  to  meet  the  demand.  The  Minister  of 
Agriculture  states  that  now  the  spring  work  has  been  concluded 
numerous  applications  have  been  received  for  the  use  "of  the 
tractors  in  preparing  land  for  autumn  sown  wheat. 
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IMPERIAL   PSYCHOLOGICAL   UNITY 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  world-wide  war, 
the  end  of  which  appears  constantly  to  recede  as  time  goes  on, 
is  the  ever-increasing  interest  taken  in  psychology,  with  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that,  however  greatly  physical  conditions 
may  differ,  the  laws  governing  the  human  mind  are  everywhere 
essentially  the  same.  Possibly  this  new  and  general  concentration 
on  what  has  long  been  considered  an  abstruse  subject  to  be  dealt 
with  by  experts  only,  is  to  some  extent  the  result  of  the  protracted 
agony  of  suspense  of  those  whose  dear  ones  are  in  hourly  peril,  and 
the  awful  fate  which  has  overtaken  thousands  of  the  very  elite  of 
the  human  race,  many  who  have  escaped  death  having  suffered 
mutilation,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  the  powers  which  had 
hitherto  seemed  to  give  to  existence  its  chief  meaning  and  joy. 

It  is  well  known  that  hundreds  of  combatants  who  had 
abandoned  belief  in  immortality  returned  to  it  when  surrounded 
by  the  terrible  sights  of  the  battlefield,  unable  to  entertain  the 
thought  that  extinction  could  be  the  lot  of  comrades  who  had 
risen  to  such  heights  of  self-sacrifice.  It  could  not  but  become 
manifest  to  the  least  thoughtful  that  the  body  is  but  the  temporary 
dwelling-place  of  the  soul,  and  that  to  fathom  the  springs  of 
action  of  that  soul  it  is  necessary  to  come  Jinto  intimate  touch 
with  it.  It  has  been  the  wilful  and  obstinate  blindness  of  the 
Germans  to  this  incontrovertible  truth  which  has  brought  disaster 
upon  them  and  alienated  the  sympathies  of  one  nation  after 
another,  till  not  a  friend  remains  to  aid  them  to  break  free  from 
the  isolation  from  sympathy  which  is  becoming  ever  more  and 
more  galling  to  them. 

Psychology  indeed  underlies  all  the  burning  problems  of  the 
day,  and  the  insight  of  rulers  into  the  mentality  of  the  governed, 
or  their  ignorance  of  it,  is  the  determining  factor  in  their  success 
or  failure.  This  has  been  brought  into  very  strong  relief  of  late 
years  in  two  widely  separated  countries,  Ireland  and  India,  the 
people  of  both  having  in  many  a  recent  crisis  proved  themselves 
responsible  to  psychological  influences  when  all  appeals  to  their 
self-interest  and  the  even  more  potent  force  of  fear  of  consequences 
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have  left  them  unmoved.     Lord  Roberts — himself  by  the  way  an 
Irishman,  which  may  possibly  have  had  something  to  do  with  his 
intuitive  sympathy  with  the  point  of  view  of  subject  races— was 
a  pre-eminent  example  of  the  important  part  played  by  personality, 
which  is  but  another  word  for  individual  psychology,  in  winning 
the  confidence  of  alien  subjects   of  his  King.     There  was  no 
groping  in  the  dark  with  him.     He  instinctively  fathomed  the 
subtle  determinating  undercurrents  of  the  human  mind,  as  proved 
in  many  a  different  country,  but  especially  in  India,  whether  he 
was  dealing  with  Hindus  or  Mahomedans.     He  recognised  the 
statesmanship  of  the  Moslem  rulers  who,  for  centuries  before  the 
English  domination,  had  allowed  for  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  that  most  ancient  branch  of  the  great  Aryan  race,  which  to 
this  day  often  puzzle  and  worry  their  British  successors.    Lord 
Roberts  never  ran  counter  to  native  feeling,  whether  Hindu  or 
Mahomedan,  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do   so,  and 
even  then  he  was  at  considerable  pains  to  make  the  motives  for 
his  action  clear.    A  striking  instance  of  the  beloved  leader's  tact 
was  the  concession  he  made  on  one  occasion  when  it  was  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  Hindu  troops  he  had  ordered  to  assemble  at 
a  certain  place  would  have  to  cross  three  sacred  rivers.     "  Must 
they,"  he  was  asked  by  their  native  officer,  "  forego  the  religious 
rites  obligatory  on  them  with  regard  to  those  rivers  or  incur  the 
displeasure  of  their   revered   Bobs   Bahadur?"      "How  many 
miles  can    they  march  in   a   day?"   inquired    Lord    Roberts. 
"  Twenty,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  they  would  gladly  put  on  a  spurt 
and  do  thirty  on  three  days  if  they  might  pause  long  enough  by 
the  way  to  perform  their  religious  duties."     The  astute  Bobs 
Bahadur  at  once  consented  to  the  compromise,  and  a  problem 
that  might  have  left  a  permanent  soreness  against  the  British 
Raj  was  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Lord  Curzon,  though  a  man  of  a  very  different  type  to  Lord 
Roberts,  also  proved  his  broadmindedness  and  psychological 
acumen  in  certain  dealings  with  the  native  princes,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the  vital  importance  of  conciliating 
them  and  working  with  them  for  the  good  of  the  people.  In  a 
notable  speech  delivered  in  1899  he  said  :  "  The  native  chief  has 
become  by  our  policy  an  integral  factor  in  the  Imperial  organisa- 
tion of  India.  He  is  concerned  no  less  than  the  Viceroy  or  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  I 
claim  him  as  my  colleague  and  partner."  Again  in  1902  at  a 
State  banquet  at  Jaipur  the  same  Viceroy  showed  an  appreciation 
of  the  true  relations  between  Moslem  rulers  and  their  Hindu 
subjects  and  Hindu  rulers  and  the  Mahomedans  under  their 
control,  which  appears  too  often  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
those  responsible  for  the  government  of  both.     Referring  to  his 
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own  administration  he  said :  "  I  have  sought  and  obtained  the 
co-operation  and  advice  of  the  native  chiefs.  I  have  often  re- 
capitulated the  benefits  which,  in  my  view,  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Native  States  confers  upon  Indian  society,"  pointing  out 
that  they  have  "  that  indefinable  quality,  endearing  them  to  the 
people,  that  arises  from  their  being  born  of  the  soil,"  thus  laying 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  their  Indian  birth,  irrespective  of  their 
religion,  which  is  the  chief  bond  of  union  between  them. 

Again  and  again  Lord  Curzon  risked  his  popularity  with  the 
British  under  his  rule  by  the  wisdom  with  which  he  conciliated 
native  opinion.  He  it  was  who  gave  back  to  the  Mahomedans 
the  sacred  Moti  Masjid,  or  Pearl  Mosque,  at  Lahore ;  who  ordered 
the  removal  at  Mandalay  of  the  English  Church  and  Club  which 
had  been  incorporated  in  the  throne  rooms  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Burmese  kings  ;  and  who  decided  that  the  railways  in  course  of 
construction  during  his  term  of  office  should  pass  the  great 
Indian  shrines,  thus  securing  the  pilgrims  easy  access  to  them. 
When  remonstrated  with  by  missionaries  who  charged  him  with 
encouraging  idolatry  and  losing  them  the  converts  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  among  these  pilgrims,  the  Viceroy  replied 
in  the  brusque  way  so  characteristic  of  him:  "It  is  my  duty  to 
study  the  convenience  of  the  natives.  Their  railway  fares  will 
greatly  help  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  railways  in  question,  and 
it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  profit  by  them." 

In  no  direction  has  the  increased  and  widespread  recognition 
of  the  all-important  psychological  factor  in  human  affairs  been 
more  noteworthy  in  the  late  tragic  years  than  in  the  ever  growing 
rapprochement  between  England  and  India,  inaugurated  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  by  the  eagerness  of  all  ranks  and  classes  in 
the  great  Dependency  to  aid  with  blood  and  treasure  the  cause  of 
the  Empire  of  which  their  native  land  is  so  important  a  part,  and 
cemented  by  many  an  heroic  deed  and  many  a  terrible  sacrifice. 
The  granting  of  the  supreme  military  honour,  the  Victoria  Cross, 
so  long  denied  to  those  of  Indian  birth,  set  a  seal,  the  value  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate,  upon  the  undying  loyalty 
of  the  fellow-countrymen  of  the  fortunate  recipients,  removing 
once  for  all  the  bitter  sense  of  injustice  which  had  so  long  rankled 
in  the  hearts  of  Hindu  and  Moslem  soldiers. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  British  Government  has  acted 
with  commendable  energy  with  a  view  to  bridging  the  psycholo- 
gical gulf  between  the  natives  of  India  and  Downing  Street. 
Lord  Morley,  for  instance,  recognising  the  necessity  of  Imperial 
psychological  unity,  appointed,  in  1909,  two  natives  of  India,  a 
Hindu  and  a  Mahomedan,  as  members  of  the  India  Council. 
His  successor,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has  followed  the  practice ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  Mahomedan  gentleman  now  sits  on 
Vol.  XXXI. -No.  199.  y 
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the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  That  these  dis- 
tinguished natives  of  India  have  proved  their  capacity  and  made 
their  influence  felt  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  the  recent  inclusion  in 
the  Imperial  War  Council  of  two  Hindus,  the  distinguished 
lawyer,  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha,  and  the  gifted  soldier-statesman,  the 
Maharaja  of  Bikanir.  Hindu  intellect  is  in  fact  evidently  making 
headway  in  Downing  Street,  for  in  June  Mr.  Chamberlain 
increased  to  two  the  number  of  Hindus  in  the  Council  of  India ; 
so  that  there  are  now  three  natives  of  India  and  seven  English- 
men in  it. 

The  presence  in  the  War  Council  of  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  and  the 
Maharaja  of  Bikanir  may  justly  be  said  to  have  ushered  in  a  new 
political  era,  opening  out  possibilities  too  great  for  the  imagination 
to  conceive,  but  of  which  many  a  pregnant  hint  has  been  given  in 
the  public  utterances  of  the  noble  Prince  whose  high  rank  and 
reputation  for  wisdom  marked  him  out  as  a  fitting  representative, 
not  only  of  his  fellow  rulers,  but  of  the  teeming  millions  for  whose 
welfare  they  and  their  sovereign  lord,  the  King-Emperor,  are 
responsible.  At  a  farewell  banquet  given  by  his  brother  princes 
to  the  Maharaja  at  Bombay  on  the  eve  of  his  embarkation  for 
England  he  was  charged  with  a  message  to  King  George  and  his 
British  subjects,  dwelling  on  their  undying  devotion  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  determination  to  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  of  blood  or 
treasure  to  aid  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  In 
many  an  eloquent  speech  His  Highness  has  brought  into  promi- 
nence the  changes  which  have  been  slowly  taking  place  in  the  last 
decade  in  the  relations  between  the  East  and  West.  "  The 
so-called  unchanging  East,"  he  said  at  the  recent  memorable 
gathering  in  the  Harcourt  Eoom  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
which  the  Indian  delegates  to  the  War  Conference  were  enter- 
tained at  luncheon,  "  is  changing  very  rapidly  and  beyond  con- 
ception. Under  the  invigorating  influence  of  Britain  India  is 
making  remarkable  and  gratifying  strides."  That  there  is  unrest 
he  admitted,  for  where  indeed  in  any  State  is  it  absent  ?  But  it 
is  of  two  kinds,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  and  fortunately  for  all 
concerned  the  latter  has  so  far  had  but  very  small  though  by  no 
means  negligible  results,  for  it  is  but  an  accidental  growth  that 
can  be  cut  away  without  injury  to  the  body  politic.  The  legiti- 
mate unrest,  the  Maharaja  explained,  is  in  the  minds  of  people  as 
loyal  as  himself  or  as  his  English  audience,  and  he  declined  to 
believe  that  British  statesmanship  would  not  rise  to  the  occasion. 
"  It  is  the  strong  opinion,"  he  added,  "  of  many  who  have  given 
the  subject  thought,  that  if  the  people  of  India  were  given  a 
greater  voice  and  power  in  directions  in  which  they  have  shown 
their  fitness,  we  should  hear  much  less  of  unrest,  agitation  and 
irresponsible    criticism.   .   .   .   Desperation  would    give  way  to 
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patience,  for  India  has  confidence  in  the  word  and  good  faith  of 
England." 

In  spite  of  the  immense  diversity  of  races  in  the  many  pro- 
vinces included  in  the  vast  continent  of  India,  this  patriotic 
statesman  does  not  despair  of  seeing  Indian  autonomy  within  the 
British  Empire,  pointing  out  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  not 
more  difficult  than  was  the  case  in  South  Africa  after  the  war, 
and  urging  the  Government  to  show  sympathy  with  Indian 
ambitions,  and  to  help  Indians  to  achieve  the  further  progress 
which  in  due  course  will  realise  her  aspirations.  "  We  are  con- 
fident," he  said,  "  that  these  questions  will  be  considered  in  time 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  of  something  being  done  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  not  as  the  price  of  loyalty  for  the  services 
of  India,  for  India  realises  better  than  anybody  else  that  her 
loyalty  has  no  price,  that  her  adherence  to  England  and  the 
Empire  is  not  due  to  unworthy  motives ;  she  feels  she  can  only 
realise  her  object  within  the  Empire,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  British  people.  But  after  our  concern  for  the  Empire  our 
greatest  anxiety  is  to  see  our  country  prospering."  How  that 
prosperity  would  best  be  arrived  at  was  the  theme  of  the  remainder 
of  a  speech  that  was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention  by  a  most 
representative  assemblage  of  distinguished  politicians,  the  Ma- 
haraja concluding  by  appealing  for,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  a 
regularly  assigned  and  more  definite  place  within  the  Constitution 
of  the  Empire  by  the  institution  at  an  early  date  of  a  Council  or 
Assembly  of  Princes  formed  on  appropriate  lines  where  the  main 
questions  concerning  ourselves  and  our  peoples  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  British  Government  on  the  other,  can  be  discussed  and 
settled  just  as  a  legislative  body  exists  in  regard  to  matters  con- 
cerning British  India." 

Judging  from  the  enlightened  views  on  Indian  internal 
politics  that  are  now  entertained  by  responsible  statesmen  who 
recognise  that  India  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  important  links  in 
the  chain  that  binds  the  whole  Empire  together,  that  most 
worthy  ambition  will  ere  long  be  realised.  It  is  very  greatly  to 
be  desired  that  the  growing  appreciation  of  a  truth  of  importance 
so  vital  to  the  well-being  alike  of  rulers  and  ruled  in  a  Dependency 
of  such  vast  extent  and  of  which  the  potentialities,  ethical, 
scientific,  economic,  and  military,  are  incalculable,  should  per- 
meate from  above  downwards  till  all  those  associated  with  the 
administration  of  India,  from  the  highest  official  to  the  humblest 
clerk,  are  imbued  with  a  desire  to  understand  the  point  of  view 
of  the  natives,  to  fathom  the  motives  of  their  conduct,  and  to 
realise  how  their  own  behaviour  affects  them.  For  this  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  grip  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
Mahomedan  and  Hindu  psychology,  each   of  which  has  been 
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greatly  modified  by  the  other,  the  sense  of  kinship  between  the 
professors  of  the  two  great  religions  of  India  having  been 
intensified  in  the  course  of  centuries  through  the  influences  of 
heredity  and  environment.  Hindu  blood  runs  in  the  veins  not 
only  of  some  of  the  Moslem  middle  classes  but  of  the  highest 
aristocracy ;  Hindus  and  Moslems  well  understand  each  other's 
mentality,  and  at  the  same  time  often  display  an  extraordinary 
insight  into  the  underlying  motives  of  British  officials,  who  would 
sometimes  be  greatly  surprised  could  they  read  the  thoughts  of 
those  they  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  down  upon  as  their 
inferiors  in  mental  acumen. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  most  enlightened  rulers  of  India  before 
the  English  domination  to  promote  co-operation  between  their 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan  subjects.  The  great  Mogul  Emperor 
Akbar  made  it  his  aim  from  the  first  to  draw  them  together, 
founding  a  society  for  the  interchange  of  thought  between  them, 
and  though  he  anticipated  the  discouragement  by  the  British 
authorities  of  such  cruel  customs  as  suttee,  he  showed  a  wise 
tolerance  of  the  religions  of  those  over  whom  he  ruled. 

To  turn  the  collective  sentiment  of  Hindu  and  Moslem  to 
account  by  generous  recognition  of  it,  and  to  bring  about  a  close 
alliance  between  the  psychology  of  which  it  is  the  concrete 
expression  and  that  of  the  ruling  race  of  India,  is  now  the  aim  of 
the  most  enlightened  statesmen,  a  truly  worthy  ambition  the 
realisation  of  which  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  have  results  of 
greater  magnitude  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  Empire  than 
any  victory  of  physical  force.  It  is  fortunately  becoming  more 
and  more  the  custom  for  students  who  intend  to  make  India  the 
scene  of  their  activities  to  study  not  only  the  language  of  the 
natives  with  whom  they  will  be  brought  into  contact  but  the 
mentality  of  those  who  speak  it.  The  ground  has  been  prepared 
for  this  study  by  the  translations  of  the  sacred  books  of  India  and  by 
the  efforts  of  Professor  Max  Miiller,  Sir  Monier  Williams,  Horace 
Hayman  Wilson,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  other  Sanskrit  scholars, 
who  have  brought  the  classics  of  India  within  reach  of  English 
readers ;  but  something  more  than  a  mere  verbal  acquaintance 
with  these  masterpieces  of  ancient  literature  is  needed  to  obtain 
a  grip  of  the  underlying  principles  of  Hindu  psychology — in  other 
words,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  soul  of  the  people  for 
whose  spiritual  and  physical  well-being  England  has  made  herself 
responsible.  From  the  first  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
religion  of  the  Hindus  is  absolutely  identical  with  their  culture. 
It  is  not  imposed  from  without  but  is  an  integral  part  of  their 
very  being.  Every  thought,  every  resultant  action  of  that 
thought,  is  saturated  with  it,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  true 
conversion  to  another  form  of  faith  all  but  impossible. 
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The  central  essential  doctrine  of  Hindu  belief  is  that  of  Karma, 
or  Soul  Evolution,  the  beginning  of  which  is  as  completely  hidden 
from  human  ken  as  the  end.  To  the  Hindu  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  retrospective  as  well  as  prospective,  and  the  body  of 
the  new-born  infant  is  but  one  incarnation  in  a  series,  stretching 
backwards  and  forwards  into  infinity,  of  the  clothings  of  an 
undying  soul  the  evolution  of  which  is  as  much  a  law  of  nature 
as  is  the  physiological  development  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
form3  of  physical  life. 

In  the  belief  of  the  Hindu  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance, 
not  even  in  parentage,  and  each  fresh  entrant  into  this  world  is 
the  heir  not  merely,  as  Western  scientists  believe,  of  the  here- 
ditary characteristics  of  his  ancestors,  but  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  actions  in  a  previous  existence.  Each  soul  must  work  out  its 
own  salvation,  and  there  can  be  no  redemption  from  without. 
It  therefore  behoves  every  man  to  examine  well  his  own  psychology 
if  he  would  attain  to  that  peace  which  passeth  understanding  and 
is  the  result  of  true  self-conquest.  It  is  the  belief  in  involution 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  wonderful  Hindu  system  of  education 
that  has  been  in  vogue  in  India  for  some  thirty  centuries,  and 
might  well,  with  certain  modifications,  be  turned  to  account  in 
the  West,  where  although  teachers  are  at  last  beginning  to  realise 
that  individuality  should  be  as  little  tampered  with  as  possible,  it 
has  long  been  too  much  the  aim  of  education  to  achieve  material, 
rather  than  spiritual,  results,  divorcing  religion  from  culture,  as 
though  the  two  could  be  separated,  so  to  speak,  into  different 
compartments  of  knowledge. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Eeports  of  the  Conferences  on 
New  Ideals  in  Education  held  at  Stratford-on-Avon  in  1914, 1915, 
and  1916,  though  the  Montessori  and  other  Western  methods  are 
exhaustively  examined,  there  is  but  one  reference  to  the  East. 
That  reference,  however,  strikes  a  new  and  significant  note, 
Professor  Millicent  Mackenzie,  of  University  College,  Cardiff, 
having  said  in  1915,  after  referring  to  "  that  wonderful 
spirituality,  that  practice  of  the  presence  of  God  in  every  day 
life,  which  is  perhaps  Eussia's  greatest  gift  to  humanity " : 
"Lastly,  the  marvellous  East  is  coming  strangely  near  to  us. 
Too  long  have  we  believed  that  '  East  is  East  and  West  is  West 
and  never  the  twain  shall  meet.'  It  may  be  that  the  time  has 
come  for  meeting,  that  the  great  barrier  between  East  and  West 
has  fallen  for  ever,  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  world  is  nearer  at 
hand  than  we  had  dared  to  dream.  New  light  will  stream  in  upon 
us  from  the  East  if  we  will  but  open  our  eyes  to  see.  But  the 
law  of  reciprocity  must  prevail ;  to  be  able  to  give  effectively  we 
must  also  be  ready  to  receive.  It  is  just  there,"  adds  this  most 
enlightened  pioneer  in  a  new,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  most  ancient 
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and  approved  direction  as  far  as  the  Bast  is  concerned,  "  that  the 
great  mother  heart  of  England  has  failed  in  the  past.  Confident 
in  her  power  to  give,  but  also  in  the  superiority  of  what  she  has 
to  offer,  much  of  her  work  and  sacrifice  has  proved  ineffectual. 
She  has  tried  to  teach  and  develop  the  peoples  of  the  East  on 
lines  of  Western  tradition,  forgetting  that  to  be  an  effective 
teacher  one  must  live  sympathetically  in  the  lives  of  those  taught, 
and  train  them  by  entering  into  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  which 
in  their  turn  react  for  good  on  their  teacher." 

Three  years  ago  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  such  happy 
mutual  comprehension,  the  great  barrier  between  East  and  West 
having  appeared  as  insurmountable  as  ever.  But  since  then  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  world  has  changed,  the  impossible  has  become 
the  possible,  as  nation  after  nation  has  been  drawn  into  the 
struggle  for  true  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  and  a  psychological 
current  between  races  that  had  seemed  to  be  pursuing  totally 
different  ideals  has  been  set  in  motion,  breaking  down  prejudice 
and  bringing  into  relief  the  affinities  lying  beneath  the  surface 
differences  that  had  so  long  divided  them.  India  has  poured  out 
the  blood  of  her  sons  and  lavished  her  inexhaustible  wealth  in  the 
cause  of  the  nation  by  whom  she  has  so  long  been  misunderstood  ; 
Eussia  has  proved  the  truth  of  the  beautiful  tribute  paid  to  her 
by  Professor  Mackenzie,  and  has  burst  the  paralysing  chains  that 
held  her  back  from  true  reciprocity  in  the  work  of  the  Allies,  and 
though  at  the  moment  she  seems  to  be  distracted  with  doubts  as 
to  her  right  course,  there  is  but  little  question  that  she  will  come 
to  a  correct  decision,  and  aid  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  cause  of 
justice  and  freedom. 

A  minor  but  notewori  ay  sign  of  the  new  rapprochement  between 
East  and  West  is  the  appearance  of  the  remarkable  book,  *  Hindu 
Mind  Training,'  *  and  still  more  perhaps  by  the  interest  that  book 
has  aroused  in  spite  of  the  concentration  of  public  attention  on 
the  war  and  all  that  is  involved  in  the  world-wide  struggle.  With 
its  masterly  Introduction  from  the  pen  of  the  erudite  Hindu 
scholar  and  politician,  Mr.  S.  M.  Mitra,  whose  pupil  its  author, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Mother,  was,  it  brings  within  reach  of  English 
students  the  time-honoured  Hindu  method  of  mind  training,  the 
keynote  of  which  is  psychological  development  without  strain. 
This  simple  yet  most  effective  system  has  been  in  use  for  centuries 
in  the  land  of  its  origin,  and  has  proved  itself  a  potent  factor  for 
good  in  the  moulding  of  the  healthy,  unsophisticated  minds  of 
the  young,  and  in  ministering  to  those  of  the  mature  harassed  by 
the  worry  and  anxiety  incidental  to  human  life,  or  obsessed  with 
the  agony  of  bereavement.    Those  who  have  the  patience  to  study 

*  '  Hindu  Mind  Training.'      By  an  Anglo-Saxon  Mother.     With  an  Introduction 
by  S.  M.  Mitra,  author  of  \  Anglo-Indian  Studies/  etc.    Longmans.    10s.  6d.  net. 
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carefully  this  unique  revelation  of  the  foundations  of  Hindu 
culture,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  so  closely  interwoven  with 
Hindu  religion  that  the  component  strands  can  never  be  separated 
without  destroying  the  web  of  both,  will  be  surprised  at  the  insight 
revealed  into  the  psychic  forces  governing  human  nature  as  a 
whole,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  astonished  at  the  self- 
knowledge  which  is  an  inevitable  collateral  result.  "  Seek  to 
know  thyself  by  means  of  thyself,"  says  Vidura  in  the  wonderful 
poem  of  the  Mahabharata,  "  keeping  thy  mind,  intellect  and 
senses  under  control,  for  self  is  thy  friend  as  it  is  also  thy  foe," 
and  the  wisdom  of  this  advice  is  proved  by  the  added  power  of 
self-government  which  is  the  outcome  of  true  psychological 
education,  differing  essentially  from  the  morbid  self-consciousness 
induced  by  too  much  dwelling  on  trivial  incidents  of  conduct  that 
are  of  little  moment  in  the  long  drawn-out  evolution  of  a  soul. 

In  his  Introduction  to  his  pupil's  book  Mr.  Mitra  carefully 
examines  the  leading  principles  of  the  chief  European  pioneers  of 
educational  reform,  including  Kousseau,  Locke,  Kant,  Herbart, 
Pestalozzi,  Frcebel,  Herbert  Spencer,  Madame  Montessori,  Oscar 
Browning,  and  certain  American  teachers  who  have  of  late  years 
come  to  the  fore.  He  points  out  the  radical  differences  between 
the  systems  advocated  by  these  leaders  of  culture  and  that  of  his 
native  land,  which  he  claims  in  its  recognition  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  body  and  soul  anticipated  the  teaching  of  Aristotle, 
who,  however,  reversed  the  Hindu  process,  holding,  to  quote  his 
own  words,  "  that  the  care  of  the  body  ought  to  precede  that  of 
the  soul,  and  that  training  of  the  appetitive  part  should  follow," 
adding,  however,  the  saving  clause,  "  none  the  less,  our  care  of 
it  must  be  for  the  sake  of  the  reason,  and  our  care  of  the  body  for 
the  sake  of  the  soul,"  a  belief  which  found  beautiful  expression 
in  Greek  sculpture  with  its  representations  of  the  human  form 
divine,  inspired  by  virile  psychic  force. 

Mr.  Mitra  gives  great  prominence  in  his  analysis  of  Hindu 
psychology  to  the  teaching  of  the  famous  soldier-statesman 
Bhishma,  who  three  thousand  years  ago  was  a  leading  com- 
mander in  the  mighty  battle  at  Kurukshetra  near  the  site  of 
Delhi,  and  whose  sayings  are  household  words  in  India,  his 
teaching  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the  mental  training  of 
the  Hindu.  In  a  forcible  Essay  forming  a  kind  of  appendix  to 
the  volume  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Mother,  Mr.  Mitra  compares 
him  with  the  French  moralist  of  modern  times,  La  Eoche- 
foucauld,  somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter,  citing  many 
of  the  typical  sayings  of  both.  No  amount  of  explanation  of 
principles  or  quotations  of  aphorisms  can,  however,  appeal  with 
anything  like  the  force  that  will  a  study  of  the  beautiful  stories 
culled    from   ancient    Hindu  classics   which    in   '  Hindu   Mind 
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Training'  form  what  are  aptly  defined  as  "  psychological  texts," 
on  which  a  series  of  questions  are  asked,  supplemented  by  a 
number  of  typical  answers  given  by  selected  pupils  of  both  sexes 
and  varying  ages  and  positions  who  have  worked  under  Mr. 
Mitra.  Chosen  in  the  main  from  two  points  of  view,  some  of 
the  tales  are  of  very  evident  didactive  purpose,  whilst  in  others 
that  purpose  is  so  latent  as  to  escape  the  detection  of  any  but 
the  expert.  It  is  the  same  with  the  questions,  which  in  certain 
cases  may  appear  alike  trivial  and  irrelevant,  but  on  closer 
acquaintance,  resulting  from  attempting  to  answer  them,  they 
reveal  a  deep  underlying  wisdom.  As  the  consideration  of  them 
proceeds,  a  certain  sequence  makes  itself  felt,  culminating  in 
the  creation  in  the  mind  of  the  student  of  a  new  atmosphere  of 
thought  in  which  psychological  prejudices  melt  away  as  mists 
are  dispersed  by  the  beams  of  the  sun.  The  pre-conscious  ten- 
dencies and  influences  governing  human  nature  are  brought  into 
play;  understanding,  feeling,  imagination  and  memory  are  all 
exercised ;  whilst  other  faculties  hitherto  unsuspected  are  dis- 
covered, and  a  kind  of  intensification  of  individuality  takes  place, 
combined  with  a  fresh  insight  into  the  personality  of  others. 
The  inner  freedom  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  welding  together 
of  insight  and  will  become  a  priceless  possession,  an  impregnable 
citadel  against  which  the  storms  of  life  break  in  vain,  and  the 
victor  over  self  goes  on  from  strength  to  strength  till  the  final 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  good  over  evil,  right  over  might,  is 
achieved. 

The  most  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  full  of 
subtle  suggestion  of  the  stories  selected  by  Mr.  Mitra  for  the 
psycho-analysis  of  his  pupils  is  that  of  Savitri,  the  daughter  of 
King  Aswapati.  Savitri  having  come  to  woman's  estate  was 
sent  forth  by  her  father  to  select  a  husband,  a  privilege  which  in 
days  of  old  was  the  inalienable  right  of  high-born  Hindu  maidens. 
Her  choice  fell  upon  Prince  Satyavan,  who  according  to  the  sage 
Narada  was  endowed  with  all  the  virtues,  generous,  high-minded, 
great-souled,  powerful  as  the  sun,  wise  as  Vrihaspati,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  gods,  brave  as  the  chief  of  all  the  divinities,  patient 
as  the  earth,  truthful,  tender-hearted,  observant  of  religion,  and 
last,  though  by  no  means  least  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  girl,  as 
beautiful  as  the  moon.  There  was  but  one  thing  against  the 
union  of  two  kindred  spirits,  each  dwelling  in  a  body  which  was 
a  true  reflection  of  the  soul  animating  it ;  but  that  one  thing  was 
of  so  tragic  a  nature  as  to  outweigh,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sage, 
all  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  marriage.  The  decree  had 
gone  forth  that  Satyavan  must  die  in  one  year  from  that  day. 
Surely,  then,  it  would  be  better  for  Savitri  to  seek  some  other 
mate  ?    Not  so,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bride-elect,     Her 
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decision  was  made,  and  from  that  moment  she  concentrated  all 
the  forces  of  an  exceptionally  gifted  nature  on  the  problem  of 
how  to  avert  the  doom  from  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given  her 
whole  heart,  neglecting  none  of  the  duties  of  a  loving  wife  or  of 
a  daughter-in-law  whose  father-  and  mother-in-law  were  living  in 
poverty  and  distress,  and,  perhaps  most  difficult  of  all,  keeping 
her  own  counsel,  betraying  neither  by  word,  look  nor  deed  the 
terrible  knowledge  in  her  heart.  How  in  the  end  her  great  love 
conquered  even  the  relentless  Yama,  god  of  death,  and  won  back 
from  him  the  soul  of  Satyavan,  not  by  appealing  to  his  feelings 
but  to  his  reluctance  to  break  his  own  word,  is  without  doubt  a 
conception  of  the  highest  genius,  a  dramatic  coup  unrivalled  even 
in  the  Greek  drama,  which,  though  full  of  the  realisation  of  the 
inevitableness  of  fate,  has  no  incident  to  compare  with  the 
victory  of  Savitri  over  the  all-powerful  lord  of  the  destiny  of 
mortals. 

The  story  of  Savitri  is  familiar  to  every  well-educated  Hindu 
man  or  woman,  and  is  related  to  children  at  a  very  early  age. 
They  learn  to  look  upon  the  Princess  as  their  ideal  of  woman- 
hood, and  their  teachers  see  in  her  experiences  a  characteristic 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  involution,  the  troubles  of  her  early 
married  life  having  been,  in  their  opinion,  the  result  of  some 
fault  committed  by  her  in  a  previous  existence.  This  distinctive 
doctrine  of  Hindu  belief  is  forcibly  brought  out  in  the  questions 
of  Mr.  Mitra  on  the  pathetic  story,  and  it  is  no  little  proof  of  his 
insight  into  Occidental  mentality  that  those  and  similar  questions 
in  other  tales  should  be  so  subtly  framed  that  they  compel  the 
pupils  who  answer  them  to  reveal  not  only  their  own  attitude 
towards  the  problems  of  life  but  the  differences  between  that 
attitude  and  the  Hindu.  Sometimes  they  unconsciously  empha- 
sise the  gulf  that  separates  the  psychology  of  the  West  and  East, 
and  ignore  the  points  of  union  which  must  be  sought  in  the 
elementary  springs  of  action  that  are,  after  all,  the  same  all 
the  world  over.  At  first  sight  the  tale  of  Savitri  appears  to 
the  novice  in  Oriental  lore  a  beautiful  myth  on  something  of  the 
same  plane  as  the  stories  of  the  Greek  gods  and  heroes,  but 
slowly  it  dawns  on  the  thoughtful  student  that  there  are  in  it 
depths  of  meaning  and  that  it  is  worth  pondering  over  until 
those  depths  are  sounded.  Clever  as  are  many  of  the  answers  to 
the  questions  on  Savitri,  there  are  many  other  points  of  view 
from  which  the  tale  may  be  discussed ;  and  as  a  case  in  point  it 
may  be  added  that  it  was  reserved  to  a  young  pupil  of  Mr.  Mitra 
who  was  early  left  a  widow  to  question,  after  reading  the  story 
of  Savitri  in  'Hindu  Mind  Training,'  the  right  of  the  heroine, 
whatever  her  power,  to  call  back  from  the  other  side  a  soul  who 
had  painlessly  made  the  dreaded  passage  of  the  river  of  death. 
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To  analyse  the  other  tales  in  this  epoch-making  book  would 
require  a  volume,  but  it  may  be  added  that  "  Dainayanti," 
illustrative  of  the  physiological  and  psychological  effects  of  grief, 
and  "  Chinta,"  in  which  the  results  on  character  of  prosperity 
and  adversity  are  examined,  approach  most  nearly  the  high 
excellence  of  "  Savitri "  as  aids  to  the  solution  of  ethical 
problems,  whilst  relief  is  afforded  from  the  high  tension  induced 
by  their  study  in  the  equally  characteristic  but  less  heart- 
searching  tales,  "A  Commercial  Genius,"  "True  Love  or 
False?"  "The  Fateful  Necklace,"  and  the  amusing  parables, 
"  The  Foolish  Fish,"  "  The  Glowworm  and  the  Monkeys,"  and 
"  The  Talkative  Tortoise." 

Mr.  Mitra,  who  is  a  man  of  unique  gifts  and  fascinating 
personality,  a  most  eloquent  speaker  and  writer,  has  lived  in 
England  for  the  last  twelve  years,  devoting  all  his  time  and 
energies  to  an  endeavour  to  promote  good  relations  between  his 
native  land  and  that  of  his  adoption.  He  left  India,  his  native 
land,  to  live  in  an  uncongenial  climate,  hoping  to  be  able  before 
the  end  of  a  long  and  strenuous  life  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  that 
unite  his  country  and  England,  and  among  other  things  to 
introduce  in  his  adopted  land  the  Hindu  system  of  psychotherapy 
which  has  been  in  use  in  India  with  the  happiest  results  for  many 
centuries.  Chosen,  in  1913,  to  represent  Hindu  medicine  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Medicine  in  London,  he  expounded 
to  Western  scientists  the  principles  underlying  that  system,  and 
was  listened  to  with  respectful  attention,  though  to  his  regret 
none  of  those  present  showed  any  inclination  to  turn  to  account 
in  their  own  practice  the  Hindu  mode  of  treatment  of  mental 
disease.  Undaunted,  however,  by  what  must  have  been  a  great 
disappointment,  Mr.  Mitra  continues  in  the  press,  and  by  word 
of  mouth  to  his  pupils,  to  preach  the  doctrine  which  he  has  so 
much  at  heart,  cheered  by  the  fact  that  the  great  value  of  his 
system  is  becoming  gradually  recognised,  so  much  so  indeed  that 
more  than  one  doctor  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lives 
has  studied  its  working  under  his  direction,  becoming  convinced 
of  its  high  curative  value  in  leading  the  patients,  on  whom  it  has 
been  tried,  to  aid  in  their  own  healing  by  focussing  their  minds 
on  other  subjects  than  their  personal  sufferings.  One  of  his 
doctor  pupils  is  now  busily  engaged  in  editing  his  teachings  on 
Hindu  psychotherapy,  and  the  book  is  likely  to  be  published  some 
time  this  autumn. 

It  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Mitra  to  issue,  with  the  aid  of  a  well- 
known  English  author,  a  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  home  and 
school  education  in  English-speaking  countries,  in  which  the 
Hindu  system  of  mind  training  will  be  adapted  to  suit  occidental 
mental  equipment,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  close  correlation 
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between  Hindu  and  Christian  ethics  will  be  brought  into  relief, 
stress  being  laid,  for  instance,  on  the  fact  that  our  Lord's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  was  shadowed  forth  in  the  sacred  books  of  India 
long  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

A  very  high  tribute  was  paid  in  the  Englishman,  well  known 
in  India  for  its  somewhat  anti-native  predilections,  of  March  22nd, 
1917,  to  Mr.  Mitra  for  the  efforts  he  has  been  making  in  the 
cause  of  the  new  Hindu  University,  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
Sanatan  Dharma  College  at  Lahore  to  the  volume  on  '  Hindu 
Mind  Training,'  and  dwelling  upon  his  effort  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  between  Europeans  and  Hindus,  one 
example  of  which  is  his  recent  offer  of  a  money  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  Hindu  eugenics,  open  to  competitors  of  every 
nationality.  The  editor  remarks:  "We  think  that  the  Hindu 
University  might,  with  advantage,  include  in  its  curriculum,  in 
addition  to  Vedic  theology,  Hindu  eugenics,  and  the  various 
indigenous  systems  of  mind  training  to  which  men  like  Panini, 
the  founder  of  the  science  of  grammar,  owed  their  remarkable 
mentality."  "What  is  wanted,"  he  adds,  "is  not  mere  transla- 
tion but  intelligent  adaptation  of  Hindu  educational  methods  to 
modern  requirements,"  and  he  advocates  the  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Mitra's  suggestion  of  editing  text-books  suitable  for  the  use  of  the 
students.  "  Mr.  Mitra  has,"  says  this  enlightened  writer,  "  already 
rendered  signal  service  to  Hindu  civilisation  by  bringing  forward, 
for  the  first  time,  Ayurvedic  Medicine  at  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Medicine.  .  .  .  That  he  has  made  a  study  of  ancient  Hindu 
literature,  and  knows  how  to  compare  and  contrast  it  with 
Christian  ideas  and  to  avoid  dogmatism,  is  clearly  shown  in  his 
article  on  '  War  Philosophy,  Hindu  and  Christian,  1500  B.C.  and 
1915  a.d.,'  published  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  in  July,  1915." 

The  leader  concludes  with  a  plea  that  the  Maharaja  of 
Darbhanga  and  other  guiding  spirits  of  the  new  educational 
centre  should  collaborate  with  Mr.  Mitra  in  editing  such  text- 
books as  the  writer  has  in  his  mind.  Whether  this  advice  be 
taken  or  not,  it  is  indeed  a  matter  for  congratulation  for  England 
that  the  Hindu  expert  on  education  should  have  elected  to  start 
the  movement  for  educational  reform  in  the  West  rather  than 
the  East,  thus  inaugurating  the  new  campaign  under  the  best 
possible  auspices  for  its  success  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Empire. 

Nancy  Bell. 

1  Southbourne-on-Sea,  July,  1917. 
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THROUGH    RUSSIA    IN    WAR    TIME: 
A    REVIEW* 

Unlike  many  books  of  travel, '  Through  Eussia  in  War  Time ' 
is  singularly  free  from  redundancy,  yet  the  story  is  rich  in  anecdote 
and  the  style  both  clear  and  convincing.  Even  the  critic  lays 
down  the  volume  with  regret. 

Entering  Eussia  at  Archangel,  Mr.  Fillingham  Coxwell 
traversed  the  country  from  North  to  South  and  East  to  West. 
His  visits  to  Petrograd  and  Moscow  are  described  at  length  and 
include  many  interesting  experiences.  From  these  capital  cities 
he  made  his  way  to  Holy  Kief  and  busy  Odessa,  passing  en  route 
"  mile  after  mile  of  oats  and  barley,"  the  cutting  of  which  he  tells 
us  was  done,  for  the  most  part,  with  scythes,  sometimes  with 
machines,  but  he  saw  "no  combined  reaper  and  binder."  Here 
then  we  have  a  wide  sphere  for  British  enterprise  after  the  war. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  other  nations  do  not  anticipate  the  demand. 

The  reader  is  then  taken  to  the  beauty  spots  of  the  Crimea, 
and  we  get  some  delightful  sketches  of  Kertch,  famous  for  its 
antiquities  and  the  Cuban  river.  Visiting  the  Cossack  country 
the  author  traversed  the  magnificent  Georgian  military  road  over 
the  Caucasus  and  reached  Tiflis.  Continuing  his  journey  through 
the  Caspian  region  he  visited  in  turn  Baku,  Patrovsk,  ancient 
Derbah  and  Astrakhan,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  see 
something  of  the  Kilmuck  settlement,  while  to  gain  a  sight  of 
the  far-famed  Khergis  he  undertook  the  long  journey  to  Uralsk. 
A  voyage  up  the  Volga  brought  him  to  Kazan  and  Nizhni 
Novgorod.  Thence,  passing  into  Finland,  he  turned  his  face 
homewards,  reaching  this  country  after  a  somewhat  perilous 
voyage  across  the  North  Sea. 

We  have  not  space  to  refer  in  detail  to  this  long  and  interesting 
journey,  nor  would  it  be  quite  fair  to  repeat  the  author's  excellent 
stories  or  to  paraphrase  the  picturesque  glimpses  he  gives  us  of 
both  town  and  country  life  in  various  parts  of  Eussia.  A  close 
perusal  of  the  text,  however,  shows  him  to  be  a  keen  observer  of 
men  and  things,  and  from  his  well  chosen  anecdotes  we  learn 
much  that  is  interesting  and  new  regarding  the  daily  round,  the 

*  «  Through  Russia  in  War  Time,'  by  C.  Fillingham  Coxwell.  Illustrated,  price 
12s.  6d.  net,    T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd.,  London. 
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common  task  of  the  Kussian  people.  Now  and  again,  perhaps 
too  seldom,  we  come  across  scenes  of  real  war  such  as  the 
Cossacks  going  to  the  front,  pathetic  farewells  between  soldiers 
and  their  families  and  the  effects  of  legislation  rendered  necessary 
in  all  countries  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  But  although 
war  had  been  in  progress  for  nearly  a  year  the  hardships  of  the 
campaign  had  not  yet  made  themselves  felt  in  any  marked  degree, 
although  the  issues  of  the  conflict  appear  to  have  been  fully 
understood  and  appreciated.  Of  this  there  is  abundant  evidence, 
and  the  book  clearly  reveals  the  determination  at  any  rate  at  that 
date  on  the  part  of  the  Kussians  to  fight  the  war  to  a  finish. 
Meeting  a  cultured  Eussian  on  one  occasion  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  war,  when  the  Kussian  exclaimed,  "  We  were  under 
the  Tartars  200  years,  we  have  been  under  the  Germans  200 
years,  and  now  we  mean  to  be  our  own  masters." 

For  anyone  not  possessing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Kussian  language  the  author's  expedition  would  have  been  a 
somewhat  large  undertaking  even  in  peace-time,  but  to  have 
accomplished  it,  and  so  successfully,  during  the  period  of  war 
indicates  the  possession  of  considerable  tact  and  much  determina- 
tion, attributes  that  enabled  him  on  several  occasions  to  escape 
from  situations  of  great  embarrassment. 

Any  notice  of  the  book  would  be  incomplete  that  did  not 
mention  the  historic  references.  Never  too  long,  but  always 
interesting  and  instructive,  these  records  of  the  great  past  lend 
weight  to  the  lighter  parts  of  the  story  and  make  the  work  of 
real  value  not  alone  to  the  traveller  but  to  the  student. 

The  general  get-up  of  the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
and  the  many  illustrations  reproduced  from  photographs  taken  by 
the  author  serve  to  bring  home  to  the  reader  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  text.  We  hope  soon  to  hear  again  of 
Mr.  Fillingham  Coxwell,  and  if  we  might  suggest  a  sequel  to  the 
present  work  it  is  a  volume  entitled  '  Kussia  under  the  New 
Kegime.'  Certainly  no  one  is  more  competent  to  undertake  the 
task  than  the  able  author  of  '  Through  Kussia  in  War  Time/ 

The  Epitoe. 


Men  of  enemy  nationality,  released  from  Canadian  intern- 
ment camps  and  working  in  the  mines  at  Cobalt  and  Porcupine, 
are  to  have — as  long  as  they  obey  the  laws  of  the  country  and 
abstain  from  seditious  words  or  acts— all  the  rights  of  Canadian 
citizens,  and  will,  therefore,  be  entitled  to  the  full  standard  wage 
scale  of  miners.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  who  have  either 
been  released  from  the  internment  camps,  or  are  registered  as 
aliens,  are  now  working  in  the  mines. 
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CANADA 

Despite  the  war  and  the  taking  of  over  400,000  Canadians 
from  peaceful  pursuits,  Canada  is  rapidly  expanding  from  an 
industrial  point  of  view.  The  Commissioner  of  Industries  for 
the  Grand  Trunk  Kailway  estimates  that  in  the  past  year  there 
have  been  75  new  plants  located  on  the  Grand  Trunk  lines  alone. 
He  calculates  that  these  represent  an  investment  of  ^62,400,000. 
Not  only  are  new  plants  being  placed  in  many  railway  centres, 
but  the  already  established  industries  are  growing  so  rapidly  that 
they  have  been  forced  to  enlarge  their  plants  and  equipment. 
This  does  not  merely  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and 
to  those  industries  which  make  a  side  line  of  the  munition 
industry.  It  is  a  general  tendency  in  all  branches  of  manufac- 
ture.   It  is  a  permanent  growth. 

Eighty  pupils,  including  twenty  girls,  from  the  Brantford 
Collegiate  Institute,  have  left  for  farms  throughout  Ontario  to 
aid  in  the  campaign  for  greater  production.  Other  large  con- 
tingents of  students  will  leave  for  farms  shortly.  Following 
an  appeal  from  the  staff  of  the  Clinton  Collegiate  Institute 
(Ontario)  a  large  number  of  students  from  that  school  have 
already  gone  to  do  work  on  the  land  and  to  assist  in  the  cam- 
paign. Numbers  of  young  ladies  from  various  collegiate  institu- 
tions intend  to  offer  themselves  for  any  work  they  can  do  after 
school  hours,  while  others  have  already  gone.  A  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  the  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutions 
should  be  closed  from  June  1st  to  October  1st.  South  of  the 
international  boundary,  the  Illinois  University  Agricultural 
College  has  given  permission  to  students  to  do  farm  work  in 
Canada.  Two  hundred  have  already  volunteered.  There  are 
5,000  students  at  the  college. 

Judging  from  the  large  number  of  entries  received  at  Manitoba 
Agricultural  College  from  juveniles  who  are  taking  up  the  boys' 
and  girls'  club  contests  this  year,  the  younger  section  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  province  will  do  their  full  share  in  the  way 
of  war  production  during  1917.  The  number  of  entries  registered 
include:  manual  training  (wood  working,  etc.),  700;'  seed 
growing,  770  ;  pig,  calf  and  colt  raising,  800  ;  vegetable  gardening, 
2,300  ;  potato  growing,  2,170 ;  poultry  raising,  1,960 ;  cookery, 
850 ;  garment  making,  1,370 ;  vegetable  canning,  790 ;  weed 
studies,  910 ;  butter  making,  260  ;  flower  growing,  1,280.  This 
is  only  a  portion  of  the  total  entry  for  the  year.     Names  are 
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continually  being  received  for  registration.  Where  necessary, 
there  is  a  manual  of  practical  instructions  issued  in  connection 
with  the  contests.  The  special  bulletin  on  seed  growing,  for 
instance,  is  a  24-page  bulletin  of  the  most  practical  character. 
That  on  vegetable  gardening  is  a  32-page  bulletin,  full  of  sound 
and  reliable  advice,  and  so  on,  through  the  other  subjects. 

The  latest  Bureau  of  Labour  figures  show  396  factories 
operating  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg.  It  is  significant  that  many 
of  these  plants  are  as  yet  in  a  comparatively  small  way  of 
business,  but  their  potentialities  are  great,  as  the  value  of  the 
output  for  last  year,  estimated  at  ten  millions  sterling,  indicates. 
Through  the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  the  civic  leaders,  the 
City  of  Winnipeg  has  provided  itself  with  a  hydro- electric  power 
plant  which  is  able  to  supply  power  at  a  very  low  rate.  The 
growth  of  this  city  has  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  and  every  year  registers  a  further  develop- 
ment.    In  1870  there  was  no  Winnipeg. 

The  poultry  which  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Agri- 
culture marketed  for  the  farmers  of  the  province  has  been  sold, 
and  cheques  in  final  settlement  for  the  birds  are  being  mailed  to 
all  those  who  marketed  their  poultry  in  this  way.  The  quantity 
handled  was  almost  three  times  as  much  as  last  year,  and  the 
prices  realised  were  considerably  higher  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  expense  of  handling  was  somewhat  higher  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  help  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  premises  for 
killing  stations.  The  handling  expense  amounted  to  6  cents 
per  lb.  and  covered  such  items  as  the  cost  of  killing  and  plucking, 
boxes  and  parchment  paper,  storage,  insurance  and  interest  on 
the  advance  payments.  The  scheme  was  entirely  self-supporting, 
except  that  a  manager  was  supplied  for  each  station  and  the 
accounting  was  done  free  of  charge.  Shippers  appear  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  scheme,  and  producers  received 
higher  prices  than  have  usually  been  paid  for  poultry  in  the 
province. 

SOUTH    AFRICA 

The  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  dried  fruits 
produced  within  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  being  permitted 
until  farther  notice,  without  restriction,  and  the  importation  of 
canned,  bottled  or  preserved  fruits  is  being  allowed  under  licence. 

Peesuming  that  the  present  prospects  are  maintained,  the 
Union  maize  crop  for  1917  is  estimated  to  yield  10,500,000  muids, 
as  against  7,056,000  muids  in  1916.  The  approximate  normal 
consumption  being  7,500,000  muids,  the  surplus  would  be  about 
3,000,000  muids.  If,  however,  prices  oversea  rule  much  in  excess 
of  those  of  former  years,  the  quantity  held  available  for  export  is 
likely  to  be  considerably  greater  than  3,000,000  muids. 

Expeeiments  are  now  being  carried  on  in  a  certain  part  of 
Johannesburg  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  This  is  in  a  small 
way  and,  until  it  can  be  actually  produced   and  sold  in  large 
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quantities,   there  is    not    likely  to  be  much  progress  in    this 
direction. 

Some  new  development  in  connection  with  the  Sweetwaters 
(Natal)  iron  deposits  have  been  brought  about  by  the  interest 
displayed  by  British  iron  founders.  It  is  understood  that  an  iron 
founder  recently  arrived  from  England  is  prepared,  upon  the 
assurances  already  received,  to  advance  £5,000  for  what  are 
termed  experimental  purposes;  and  if  the  result  is  satisfactory 
from  his  point  of  view,  he  will  guarantee  a  further  sum  of  money 
up  to  £20,000  and  possibly  more,  towards  developing  the  iron  ore 
resources  of  the  district. 

The  Government  expert  on  hop  growing  who  recently  visited 
George,  Cape,  states  that  the  conditions  ruling  there  are  admir- 
ably adapted  for  successful  hop  culture.  The  Municipality  has 
granted  him  the  use  of  five  acres  of  suitable  land  for  five  years 
for  the  purpose  of  experimenting.  The  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  St.  Leger  and  others  in  hops  have  proved  most  encouraging, 
and  the  efforts  in  this  direction  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest. 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
poultry  industry  it  would  be  found  in  the  figures  given  by 
Dr.  Perold  at  the  South  African  Poultry  Breeders'  Conference 
held  at  Elsenburg,  Cape,  recently.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  as  he 
pointed  out,  the  imports  of  poultry  products  and  eggs  amounted 
to  between  £70,000  and  £80,000.  In  1913  the  Union  imported 
£77,500  worth  of  eggs;  in  1914  the  value  fell  to  £59,314;  in 
1915  it  reached  £19,233,  the  exports  in  the  same  years  being 
£8,500,  £11,220,  and  £20,800  respectively.  ,  Last  year  was  a 
record  year,  and  when  the  returns  are  definitely  complete  it  is 
expected  that  the  figures  will  be  between  £50,000  and  £60,000. 

Some  idea  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  business  done  at 
Durban  Borough  Markets  during  the  past  few  years  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  comparative  figures.  In  1912  the 
total  turnover  for  the  year  was  £43,000.  Since  then  the  volume 
of  business  has  been  almost  quadrupled,  the  total  transactions  for 
the  past  year  being  £160,000.  An  interesting  comparative  fact 
well  worthy  of  note  is  that  whereas  in  1912  the  Maritzburg 
market  turnover  was  double  that  of  Durban,  to-day  the  position 
is  completely  reversed  and  the  Durban  Borough  Markets  can 
show  a  turnover  twice  as  big  as  that  of  Maritzburg. 

Theee  young  farmers  of  the  "Worcester  district,  South  Africa, 
have  realised  £1,000  apiece  from  their  raisins,  their  sultanas 
fetching  as  much  as  80.  per  lb.  They  expect  to  clear  £2,000 
each  from  their  crops  on  a  not  very  large  farm,  possessing 
remarkably  fruitful  soil.  A  first  consignment  of  ten  tons  of 
South  African  cheese  is  being  dispatched  to  England,  to  which 
some  well-known  Griqualand  and  Free  State  farmers  have 
contributed.  If  this  trial  shipment  proves  successful,  it  is  hoped 
to  develop  the  trade  on  much  more  extensive  lines. 

Oveesea  Coekespondents. 
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THE    FALLACIES    OF  PEACE 

In  the  present  turmoil  of  conflicting  uncertainties — the  irre- 
solution of  Eussia,  the  silence  of  Salonika,  the  fatuities  of 
pacificists — there  is  little  excuse  required  for  feeling  out  towards 
the  one  sheet-anchor  of  steadfast  purpose  and  assuring  ourselves 
that  it  is  still  holding  in  spite  of  all.  For  in  the  boil  and  tumble 
of  national  anxieties  the  banner  of  "  Peace  "  carries  a  very  real 
danger. 

Whether  the  emissary  is  the  Pope  of  Eome  himself  claiming 
to  bid  the  nations  lay  their  disputes  before  the  throne  of  God's 
vicegerent  or  the  conclave  of  Socialists  who  deem  that  they  alone 
can  voice  the  true  needs  of  humanity,  the  motive  power  behind 
is  transparently  the  same.  If  only  by  the  one  phrase,  "  freedom 
of  the  seas,"  the  origin  and  inspiration  of  the  papal  manifesto  is 
completely  given  away.  For  where  is  there  not  freedom  of  the 
seas  outside  the  inf amy  of  Germany  ?  One  has  only  to  consider 
the  fate  of  the  Belgian  Prince  and  the  Mongolia  to  realise  what 
the  papal  "freedom  of  the  seas"  offers  to  the  nations.  To 
Germany,  the  words  " peace"  and  "freedom"  mean  only  a 
pause  to  recover  breath  and  then  a  licence  to  prosecute  with 
security  their  own  ends.  It  is  essential  that  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  British  Empire — yes,  and  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  United  States — should  understand  the  false  conceptions 
which  underlie  these  discussions  of  peace. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  there  is  one  further  fallacy  which  it  is 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  first ;  and  that  is  the  fundamental  error 
which  invests  the  popular  idea  of  war.  For  the  series  of  ideas 
which  we  associate  with  war  no  less  a  person  than  Adam  Smith  is 
largely  responsible.  "As  war,"  he  writes,  "is  certainly  the 
noblest  of  all  arts,  so  in  the  progress  of  improvement  it  necessarily 
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becomes  one  of  the  most  complicated,"  and  then  he  goes  on  to 
justify  the  economic  relation  of  the  standing  army  to  the  State. 
But  Adam  Smith  is  wrong :  he  produces  this  idea  under  the  head 
of  "  Defence  " ;  but  that  does  not  alter  its  essential  error  and 
serious  mischief.  For  no  sane  man  can  attribute  any  real 
nobility  to  war.  If  it  does  bring  out  some  of  the  noblest  traits  of 
character,  that  does  not  make  it  a  good  in  itself.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  in  these  three  years  seen  in  it  the  most  waste- 
ful, degrading  and  abominable  development  of  human  energy 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  essential  preliminary  to  a 
right  course  of  action  in  the  present  critical  time  is  a  just 
definition  of  war.  We  must  discard  the  ideas  of  a  genuine 
dispute  between  nations  driven  to  their  last  arbitrament ;  we 
must  reject  the  notion  of  a  game  played  according  to  rule  and 
subject  to  dictates  of  civilisation.  To  every  proposal  of  inter- 
vention based  upon  these  fallacious  suggestions  we  must  turn  a 
deaf  ear.  It  may  be  said  broadly  in  these  modern  days  that  war 
implies  crime  and  is  in  its  essence  criminal,  that  if  two  nations 
are  at  war  one  at  least  must  be  guilty  of  the  crime.  Which  is 
the  guilty  nation  can  only  be  determined  by  an  impartial  survey 
of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  fighting.  The  aggressor  must 
in  all  cases  bear  the  stigma ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
aggressor  is  not  by  any  means  necessarily  the  nation  which 
declares  war. 

In  the  case  of  the  present  war  there  is  no  question  at  all. 
The  point  has  been  driven  in  ad  nauseam.  It  is  astounding  that 
anyone  can  profess  to  take  any  other  view  than  that  of  the  Allies 
except  under  force  majeure  like  certain  neutral  nations.  Yet  it 
seems  that  the  familiar  charge  must  once  more  be  repeated. 
There  was  absolutely  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  warlike  pre- 
parations of  Germany  and  Austria.  It  is  impossible  to  except 
Austria,  though  she  was  an  accomplice  and  not  the  principal 
perpetrator  of  the  crime.  Germany  could  not  find  a  single 
plausible  ground  for  going  to  war ;  she  was  prosperous  and 
respected,  threatened  by  no  one ;  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
her  neighbours  so  long  as  she  comported  herself  peacefully ;  she 
had  ample  scope  for  expansion,  though  it  might  be  under  other 
flags.  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  German  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Helfferich,  in  the  course  of 
the  speech  he  delivered  during  the  recent  discussion  in  the 
Eeichstag  Main  Committee  that  "  in  1917  Germany's  world  trade 
would  presumably  have  reached  the  limit  of  Great  Britain's." 
Her  action  in  bringing  about  a  European  war  was  the  outcome 
of  ambition  and  greed  and  nothing  else.  And  her  method  of 
carrying  on  the  war  has  stamped  her  as  a  nation  beyond  all 
experience  degraded  and  immoral.     I  will  not  say  that  there  is 
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not  a  spark  of  healthy  vitality  in  the  German  body  politic ;  but 
at  present  it  is  so  corrupted  by  a  vast  malignant  growth  that 
there  is  no  safety  for  itself  or  for  anything  which  it  touches  until 
the  whole  growth  is  cut  out  and  cleansed. 

The  canker  is  not  new ;  it  is  deep-rooted,  it  has  struck  into 
the  national  vitals.  Ignorance  of  this  cardinal  fact  is  the  spawn- 
ing-bed of  the  peacemonger.  If  only  the  nations  fully  realised 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  German  spirit  there  would  be  no 
further  talk  of  peace  as  yet.  The  world  is  face  to  face  with  an 
appalling  crime,  and  it  must  deal  with  the  authors  of  that  crime 
in  a  manner  which  should  be  judicial  but  relentless.  The  only 
possible  peace  will  be  the  result  of  adequate  and  final  punish- 
ment. 

The  criminal  intent  revealed  in  the  German  people  is  the 
product  of  a  long  misdirected  development.  The  nations  as  a 
whole  have  been  blind  to  its  progress ;  they  have  been  ready  to 
accept  the  legends  of  a  loftier  purpose  and  a  national  self- 
restraint.  Well  do  I  remember  the  years  after  1870  when  we 
were  told  that  our  instincts  were  wrong — that  France  had  sinned 
both  in  purpose  and  in  methods  of  fighting — that  the  Germans 
stood  out  in  strong  contrast  by  their  sobriety  and  chivalry.  Yet 
later  inquiry  has  shown  that  the  contrast  was  an  error.  As 
regards  public  faith  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  have 
only  repeated  the  story  of  the  eighteenth;  and  as  long  ago  as 
1863  Lord  Salisbury  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  habit  of 
political  repudiation  was  ingrained  in  the  Prussian.  In  the 
treatment  of  property  and  human  life  the  Prussian  of  1864  in 
Schleswig  and  of  1870  in  France  showed  the  same  love  of  wanton 
destruction,  the  same  zeal  for  robbery  and  loot  as  that  which 
marked  his  progress  through  Belgium  in  1914.  To  repeat  the 
words  of  Mr.  Helmer  in  his  recent  articles  on  Alsace  Lorraine : 
"  The  abuse  of  force  towards  France,  falsehood  towards  Europe, 
violence  towards  the  annexed  population — these  are  the  historical 
things  which  this  war  must  redress." 

M.  Cheradame,  a  Frenchman  who  has  given  the  best  years 
of  his  life  to  studying  the  designs  of  Germany  and  warning 
Europe  against  them,  embodied  his  studies  in  a  work  published 
about  a  year  ago.  For  years  his  was  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  Now  he  has  come  into  his  own.  As  one  runs 
through  the  utterances  attributed  to  the  Kaiser  in  the  prologue 
to  M.  Cheradame's  "  Pan-German  Plot  Unmasked,"  it  is  even 
now  difficult  for  the  fair-minded  man  to  realise  their  duplicity. 
But  a  comparison  of  those  utterances,  the  collation  of  the  Kaiser's 
speeches  with  the  studies  of  German  professors,  with  the  writings 
of  German  publicists  and  the  inspired  articles  in  the  official 
press  lead  to  the  one  and  only  conclusion  that  there  was  and  is  a 
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"Pan-German  plot"  which,  unless  it  is  completely  and  absolutely 
crushed,  must  be  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

In  November  1914  it  was  put  in  its  least  obvious  form  by 
Maximilian  Harden.  "  This  war  has  not  been  forced  on  us  by 
surprise ;  we  have  desired  it  and  it  was  our  bounden  duty  thus  to 
desire  it.  Germany  wages  war  because  of  her  immutable 
conviction  that  greater  world  expansion  and  freer  outlets  are 
due  to  her  by  right  of  her  own  works."  The  real  meaning  and 
extent  of  this  last  claim  it  has  been  the  business  of  M.  Cheradame 
to  reveal.  He  claims  that  from  1895  onwards  Germany  under 
Prussian  influence  has  been  devoting  herself  to  establishing  a 
kingdom  and  sphere  of  influence  stretching  South-East  from  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  across  the  Balkans  to  Constantinople, 
and  so  by  means  of  the  Turkish  Empire  to  the  Persian  Gulf — a 
great  wedge  to  be  driven  between  the  old  civilisation  of  the  West 
and  the  less  developed  or  decaying  civilisations  of  the  Eastern 
world.  Thus  "both  West  and  East  would  have  been  isolated  and 
at  the  mercy  of  a  tyrannical  and  aggressive  combination,  in  which 
all  individual  liberty  was  to  be  suppressed.  "  Germans  alone  will 
govern ;  they  alone  will  exercise  political  rights ;  they  alone  will 
serve  in  the  army  and  the  navy.  They  alone  will  have  the 
right  to  become  landowners ;  thus  they  [the  conquered  peoples], 
will  acquire  the  conviction  that  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Germans  are  a  people  of  rulers."  It  is  natural  that  after  this 
citation  Pan-Germanism  should  be  described  as  "  a  scheme  of 
piracy  to  be  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  " 
— "  a  doctrine  of  international  burglary  ....  exactly  the  reverse 
of  the  principle  of  nationality,  that  noble  idea  ushered  into  the 
world  by  the  French  revolution." 

It  was  part  of  the  scheme  that  Germany  should  wrest  from 
her  neighbours  on  the  West  and  on  the  East  choice  pieces  of 
territory  which  she  considered  likely  at  once  to  strengthen  her 
and  to  weaken  them.  The  position  is  explained  with  brutal 
frankness  in  a  memorial  of  May  20,  1915,  to  the  Imperial  German 
Chancellor.  "  For  the  great  increase  of  industrial  power  which 
we  expect  in  the  West  we  must  secure  a  counterpoise  by  the 
annexation  of  an  agricultural  territory  of  equal  value  in  the  East. 
It  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  agricultural  basis  of  our  national 
economy  ....  we  must  considerably  increase  the  number  of  our 
fellow  citizens  able  to  bear  arms  .  .  .  .  "  and  so  on  in  a  spirit  of 
undisguised  military  absolutism. 

The  occupation  of  Belgium  and  the  iron  districts  of  France, 
the  seizure  of  Poland,  the  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of 
Rumania,  were  all  comprehended  in  the  German  military  plan  as 
part  of  the  premeditated  scheme  of  spoliation.  That  they  have 
been  effectively  carried  out  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  German 
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supreme  command  had  a  definite  prepared  plan,  while  peaceful 
neighbours  had  no  conception  of  their  danger  and  were  open  to 
a  violent  surprise  attack.  By  virtue  of  the  handicap  thus  acquired 
Germany  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  war,  doubtless  by 
an  exhausting  effort,  but  none  the  less  with  apparent  success, 
was  in  the  position  of  holding  and  exploiting  the  best  part  of  the 
territory  she  coveted.  And  she  had  gained  a  direct  control  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  to  an  extent  which  certainly  flattered  her  with 
the  promise  of  being  able  to  realise  the  dream  of  an  Eastern 
Empire. 

For  all  practical  purposes  Germany  has  at  the  present  moment 
carried  out  some  75  per  cent,  of  her  Pan-German  plan.  With 
national  stubbornness  she  clings  to  the  project  of  Mittel-Europa ; 
and  her  one  idea  at  present  is  to  gain  time  for  pursuing  it  at 
greater  advantage.  This  is  not  the  figment  of  a  simple  writer's 
imagination.  The  same  view  is  expressed  by  Professor  Masaryk, 
the  exiled  Austrian,  who  writes :  "  Germany  ....  has  a  war- 
plan.  .  .  .  The  loss  of  the  Colonies  she  does  not  mind  now ;  she 
would  give  up  France  and  Belgium  to-morrow  if  she  could  have 
peace,  but  what  she  never  will  give  up  until  she  is  forced  is  the 
Berlin-Constantinople-Baghdad  line.  That  represents  the  real 
ambition  of  the  Germans.  Given  virtual  control  over  Austria 
and  the  Balkans,  with  Asia  Minor  under  her  thumb,  she  threatens 
the  British  Empire  at  Egypt,  and  this  country  could  never  rest  in 
security."  The  lesson  these  words  seek  to  teach  is  that  which 
Great  Britain  has  now  to  learn.  A  peace  which  leaves  Germany 
with  the  power  to  carry  out  any  material  part  of  this  scheme  for 
world  domination  will  be  the  greatest  curse  that  diplomatists 
have  ever  brought  upon  the  world. 

Germany  is  crying  out  for  peace  now  because  she  feels  her 
punishment  has  begun,  she  is  anxious  to  secure  the  greater 
part  of  her  spoils  before  being  compelled  to  drop  them.  She  is 
sedulously  cultivating  amongst  neutrals  the  idea  of  "a  drawn 
game,"  hoping  thereby  to  gain  time  for  a  new  game  in  which  to 
arrange  all  the  odds  in  her  favour  in  the  fashion  most  beloved  of 
the  German  race.  And  what  is  meant  by  the  "  drawn  game  "  ? 
At  its  best  for  the  Allies  it  means  that  German  territory  is  to  be 
left  intact  and  that  each  of  the  Allies  must  bear  the  charges  of 
reinstating  the  enormous  damage  done  by  Germany  and  her 
partners  in  Belgium,  France,  Poland,  Serbia,  Montenegro  and 
Eumania ;  that  is  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  costs  of  the 
charges  of  the  most  wanton  crime  in  history  are  to  be  thrown 
on  the  sufferers  themselves.  In  what  brain  but  the  German 
could  such  an  idea  take  shape?  And  when  they  had  gained 
that  end  what  follows  ?  We  have  it  in  a  recent  declaration 
by   Maximilian   Harden:    "If  in   France   they  think   that   the 
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re-establishment  of  peace  can  only  be  made  possible  by  the 
restoration  of  Alsace  Lorraine,  and  if  necessity  should  oblige  us 
to  sign  such  a  peace,  the  70  millions  of  Germans  would  very  soon 
tear  the  peace  to  tatters." 

Again,  in  the  last  few  days  we  have  the  clearest  confirmation 
of  this  attitude  of  mind  from  the  narrative  which  Mr.  Gerard  is 
so  opportunely  giving  to  the  world  :  "  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
only  object  of  the  Germans  in  making  these  peace  offers  [i.e.  this 
at  the  end  of  1915]  was  first  to  get  the  Allies,  if  possible,  into  a 
conference,  and  there  to  detach  some  or  one  of  them  by  the  offer 
of  separate  terms,  or  if  this  scheme  failed,  then  it  was  believed 
that  a  general  offer  and  talk  about  peace  would  create  a  sentiment 
so  favourable  to  Germany  that,  without  fear  of  action  by  the 
United  States,  they  might  resume  ruthless  submarine  warfare 
against  England."  And  once  again,  "  This  peace,  of  course, 
meant  only  a  German  peace ;  a  peace  as  outlined  to  me  by  the 
Chancellor ;  a  peace  impossible  for  the  Allies  and  even  the 
world  to  accept ;  a  peace  which  would  leave  Germany  immensely 
powerful  and  ready  immediately  after  the  war  to  take  up  her 
campaign  against  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

Now  mark  what  Australia's  Prime  Minister  says  : — "  There 
must  be  no  talk  of  peace  while  Hindenburg  leads  the  military 
caste  and  deludes  the  poor  dull  clods  who  prate  of  Socialism  but 
are  the  tools  and  dupes  of  those  who  have  sent  them  to  the 
shambles  of  the  battlefields.  There  can  be  no  peace  till  a 
decisive  victory  is  gained,  till  the  enemy  of  peace  no  longer  has 
power  to  deluge  the  world  with  blood."  And  what  Australia 
says  Canada  says.  The  shout  of  the  Northern  world  is  re-echoed 
from  the  Antipodes.  The  Far  East  strikes  the  same  chord  of 
resolution  as  the  West.  A  small  island  like  Grenada  has  adopted 
conscription.  In  Hong  Kong  conscription  is  not  required  because 
(as  the  Secretary  of  State  said  in  the  House  of  Commons)  there 
is  hardly  a  fit  man  who  has  not  volunteered.  It. is  invidious  to 
cull  instances  at  hazard.  The  true  spirit  rings  throughout  the 
British  Empire,  and  that  spirit  spends  itself  in  daily  sacrifice. 

It  is  that  one  word  "  sacrifice  "  which  gives  the  key  to  the 
task  which  we  have  set  ourselves  to  perform.  Without  sacrifice 
the  peace  of  the  world  cannot  be  restored.  And  at  the  same 
time  it  is  a  guarantee  that  the  peace  shall  be  just  and  permanent ; 
that  it  shall  have  the  elements  of  adequate  punishment  without 
inflicting  a  penalty  which  leaves  no  room  for  hope.  Yet  there 
must  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  extent  of  the  penalty 
which  Germany  has  incurred.  No  punishment  could  be  adequate 
without  reparation  at  the  cost  of  Germany,  restoration  at  the 
cost  of  Germany,  future  safeguards  at  the  cost  of  Germany. 
President  Wilson  need  not  fear  that  there  is  any  desire  to  crush 
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the  German  people.  But  he  may  before  long  obtain  a  clearer 
and  sharper  light .  on  their  deeds  through  the  nearer  view  of  the 
American  soldier,  and  see  that  it  is  only  through  humiliation  and 
suffering  and  isolation  that  the  German  people  can  cast  off  the 
evil  which  has  perverted  a  frugal  and  simple  life.  The  Allies 
must  not  hesitate  to  be  the  instrument  of  such  reform. 

Over  the  elements  of  the  peace  which  the  Allies  must  impose  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  occasion.  I  have  sketched  them 
in  earlier  pages  of  this  Keview  *  ;  they  are  sufficiently  indicated  in 
the  recent  manifesto  of  the  Labour  party,  except  that  Schleswig 
is  forgotten.  Without  the  reparation  of  the  wrong  done  to 
Denmark  in  1864,  without  the  internationalisation  of  the  Kiel 
Canal  and  the  restoration  of  Heligoland  to  Denmark,  a 
serious  blot  will  be  left  on  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  It  is  as 
important  to  secure  the  independence  and  happiness  of  the 
Scandinavian  nations  as  to  free  Belgium  and  Holland  from  their 
present  domination  and  to  build  up  a  group  of  healthy  national 
units  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Dardanelles. 

But  the  objector  may  put  two  points : — first,  how  do  you 
propose  to  attain  victory  ?  and  secondly  how  do  you  justify  your 
denial  to  Germany  of  that  which  is  claimed  for  the  British 
Empire  ?  To  the  first  this  is  not  the  place  to  reply :  the  answer 
is  being  given  daily  on  the  Western  front  and  in  the  North  Sea : 
it  is  sufficient  to  hint  how  terribly  the  enemy  is  feeling  the 
superiority  of  the  Allies.  The  second  point  deserves  a  brief 
answer.  There  is  no  sort  of  comparison  between  "  Empire  "  as 
conceived  by  the  Hohenzollerns  and  that  Empire  of  Common- 
wealths which  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process  has  been  evolved 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  civilised  world.  The  one 
is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  subjugate  the  human  race — based  on 
selfishness,  greed,  and  treachery — a  mere  travesty  of  that  ancient 
civilisation  of  Home  which  its  emperor  presumes  to  parody. 
The  other,  the  Empire  of  Britain,  illustrates  how  a  new  sense 
may  be  given  to  a  word  :  it  has  the  form  of  sovereignty  with  all 
the  glory  of  freedom.  It  is  in  every  respect  the  direct  opposite  of 
the  German  conception.  It  is  a  worthy  subject  for  an  essay  to 
trace  the  free  growth  of  British  development  in  all  lands  without 
aim  of  conquest  yet  with  readiness  to  rule  if  the  necessity  came. 

And  hereafter  at  the  close  of  the  war  what  better  tribute 
could  there  be  than  an  arch  near  Downing  Street — just  where  at 
the  coronation  the  Ontario  arch  was  placed — illustrating  by  its 
frescoes  the  peaceful  growth  of  the  great  Empire-Commonwealth, 
and  surmounted  with  winged  figures  facing  North  and  East  and 
West  and  South  to  herald  freedom  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
habitable  globe.  Nemesis. 

*  March,  1917. 
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The  month  of  November  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  year 
in  Palestine.  The  dry  heat  of  the  long  summer,  culminating  in 
the  fierce  October  siroccos,  has  been  broken  by  the  first  rains  ; 
everywhere  the  parched,  cracked  soil  softens  and  expands,  the 
thick  white  dust  is  laid,  the  olive  trees  are  washed  clean,  so  that 
the  full  beauty  of  their  silver-green  leaves  appears,  and  the  air 
becomes  fresh  and  clear  and  fragrant.  During  the  great  heat 
all  colour  is  burnt  out  of  the  sky,  but  now  we  see  it  brilliantly 
blue,  flecked  over  with  white  clouds  ;  and  we  have  also  wonderful 
sunrises  and  sunsets,  whose  swiftly-changing  beauty  evades 
description  but  is  never  lost  to  memory.  A  few  little  green 
blades  show  here  and  there  on  the  bare  hills,  and  small  pale  pink 
crocuses,  heralds  of  cooler  weather. 

The  story  of  Lord  Kitchener's  joining  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund,  as  told  in  the  early  annals  of  the  Society  itself,  is  a 
very  simple  one.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  in  July 
1874,  Lieutenant  Conder,  E.E.,  proposed  to  the  Committee  that 
another  officer  of  Engineers  should  be  given  to  the  Expedition 
under  his  command,  and  he  undertook  to  find  the  man.  At  a 
meeting  in  the  following  September  a  letter  from  Lieutenant 
Conder  was  read,  recommending  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant 
H.  H.  Kitchener,  E.E. ;  the  War  Office  being  approached  on 
the  subject  gave  permission,  and  in  the  ensuing  month  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Western  Survey.  On  November  19th  he  joined 
the  camp  at  edh-Dhariyeh  (Kirjath-Sepher),  between  Beersheba 
and  Hebron,  a  small  village  whence  "  many  ancient  roads  lead 
to  Gaza,  Hebron  and  Beersheba,  and  to  the  east,  all  marked  by 
the  remains  of  pavements  and  sidewalls." 

Despite  rather  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  fever,  Kitchener's 
work  in  Palestine  was  characterised  by  the  tireless  energy  and 
exhaustive  thoroughness  that  we  of  a  later  generation  have  come 
to  associate  with  his  name;  and  reading  the  account  of  the 
Survey  will  speedily  convince  anyone  that,  in  Conder's  words, 
"the  Survey  of  Palestine  was  no  holiday  task."  The  allusions 
to  Kitchener  in  Conder's  reports  are  only  incidental  and  occasional, 
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but  they  all  show  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  For  instance, 
"  Lieutenant  Kitchener  at  once  found  the  other  inscription  noticed 
by  M.  Ganneau."  "  The  town  of  Keratiya  .  .  .  agrees  well,  as 
pointed  out  by  Lieutenant  Kitchener,  with  the  position  required 
for  Galatia."  His  skill  as  a  photographer  is  often  mentioned. 
"  We  made  a  careful  survey  of  Ascalon  to  a  large  scale,  with 
photographs  by  Lieutenant  Kitchener. .  .  .  Lieutenant  Kitchener 
was  the  first  to  photograph  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  Gaza,  now  a  mosque,  formerly  a  church,  even 
older  than  crusading  times."  "  The  photographs  of  Lieutenant 
Kitchener  .  .  .  give  a  far  better  idea  of  the  scene  (of  the  battlefield 
at  Gath)  than  I  can  convey  in  words."  Something  else  beside 
surveying  happened  at  Ascalon,  which  I  give  in  Conder's  own 
words.  "  "We  were  also  able  to  enjoy  a  daily  bathe  in  the  sea, 
which,  however,  nearly  cost  me  my  life  on  the  5th  of  April ;  for 
the  surf  was  breaking,  and  a  strong  suck-back  of  the  waves 
carried  me  out  into  the  broken  water,  whence  I  was  rescued  by 
Lieutenant  Kitchener."     The  story  reads  rather  sadly  to-day. 

From  November,  1874,  to  July  in  the  year  following,  we  hear 
very  little  about  Lieutenant  Kitchener,  and  nothing  from  him. 
In  July  the  " murderous  and  unprovoked  attack"  upon  the  party 
by  Moslems  at  Safed  threw  the  command  temporarily  upon 
Kitchener,  and  we  get  his  first  report,  written  from  Mount 
Carmel.  "  Being  placed  in  command  of  the  expedition,  owing  to 
the  temporary  illness  of  Lieutenant  Conder,  I  write  by  his  wish 
to  inform  the  committee  that  the  Survey  is  at  present  entirely 
suspended  in  consequence  of  two  causes — the  first  being  a 
murderous  and  unprovoked  attack  on  the  party  by  Moslem 
inhabitants  of  Safed;  the  second  the  gradual  spread  of  cholera 
over  the  north  of  Palestine.  Lieutenant  Conder  and  myself 
consider,  in  these  circumstances,  that  we  cannot  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  conducting  the  party  again  into  the  field  till  a  very 
severe  punishment  has  been  awarded  to  the  inhabitants  of  Safed, 
and  until  the  steady  advance  of  the  cholera  is  checked.  I  feel 
certain  that  neither  of  these  obstacles  will  be  removed  under  two 
or  three  months."  Kitchener  merely  says  of  himself  that  he  is 
"still  suffering  from  bruises  received  during  the  engagement." 

Conder  gives  a  fuller  account.  The  Survey  party  had  only 
just  arrived  and  were  pitching  camp  when  a  sudden  disturbance 
called  Conder  from  his  tent.  He  found  a  Moslem  sheikh 
"  engaged  in  throwing  stones "  at  one  of  his  servants.  When 
Conder  appeared  the  man  actually  seized  the  English  officer  by 
the  throat  and  shook  him.  Conder's  first  thought  was  that  the 
man  was  mad,  his  second  that,  mad  or  not,  to  put  up  with  such 
an  insult  would  be  to  lose  influence  with  the  natives  for  ever,  and 
he  therefore  knocked  the  sheikh  down.     By  this  time  the  whole 
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camp- was  in  commotion,  and  a  quickly-gathering  crowd  of  about 
three  hundred  persons  was  busily  employed  in  hurling  large 
stones  at  them — the  Eastern's  first  and  favourite  missile. 
Kitchener  was  struck  by  them  more  than  once.  "  The  cries 
which  Christians  in  Palestine  have  good  reason  to  dread,  asso- 
ciated as  they  are  with  memories  of  massacre,  were  now  raised 
by  the  mob — *  Allah  !  Allah  ! '  the  shout  which  has  since  then 
been  heard  so  often  in  Bulgaria,  and  *  Din !  Din !  Din  Muham- 
med ! '  the  cry  of  the  Damascus  massacres.  ...  I  now  en- 
deavoured to  rally  the  whole  party,  being  most  energetically 
assisted  by  Lieutenant  Kitchener  .  .  .  but  just  at  this  moment 
a  number  of  fully-armed  men  came  running  down  the  hillside, 
all  relatives  or  retainers  of  the  sheikh  himself,  who,  as  we  after- 
wards found,  was  no  less  a  person  than  'Aly  Agha  *  Allan,  a  near 
relation  of  'Abd  el-Kader  himself.  I  advanced  at  once  to  meet 
these  assailants,  and  singled  out  two  men.  .  .  .  They  addressed 
me  with  many  curses  .  .  .  but  it  was  a  wonderful  instance  of 
the  influence  which  a  European  may  always  possess  over  Arabs, 
that  they  allowed  me  to  take  them  by  the  arms  and  turn  them 
round,  and  that  on  my  telling  them  to  go  home,  with  a  slight 
push  in  that  direction,  they  actually  retreated  some  little  way. 

"  Meantime  a  most  extraordinary  figure  appeared,  a  black  man 
with  pistols  in  his  belt,  brandishing  a  scimitar  over  his  head,  and 
bellowing  like  a  bull.  He  was  the  Agha's  slave,  and  was  bent  on 
revenge ;  seeing  him  so  near,  and  seeing  also  a  gun  pointed  at  my 
head,  I  retreated  to  the  tent.  I  could  not  help  laughing,  even  at 
so  serious  a  juncture,  when  I  found  myself  supported  by  Sergeant 
Armstrong,  who  stood  at  '  the  charge '  armed  with  the  legs  of 
the  camera-obscura  !  I  now  saw  that  Lieutenant  Kitchener  was 
opposing  another  group  to  my  right  front,  and  went  forward  to 
him,  when  I  was  greeted  by  a  blow  on  the  forehead  from  a  club 
with  nails  in  it,  which  brought  the  blood  in  a  stream  down  my 
face.  .  .  .  Lieutenant  Kitchener  at  once  stepped  up  to  defend  me, 
and  parried  another  blow  which  smashed  his  hunting-crop,  and 
maimed  his  arm;  we  both  recovered  together,  and  repaid  the 
blows  with  our  steel-headed  whips.  We  had  now  for  about  half- 
an-hour  kept  back  the  crowd  from  our  tents  without  firing  a  shot, 
but  matters  were  growing  very  serious,  and  there  seemed  little 
chance  of  our  escaping  the  furious  mob.  .  .  .  '  There  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  bolt ! '  I  said.  And  so  we  bolted  over  thistles  and 
stone  walls  to  a  hillside  some  hundred  yards  away.  I  found  that 
Lieutenant  Kitchener  was  missing,  and  again  we  ran  back  to 
look  for  him.  .  .  .  He  was  seen  a  little  farther  down  the  hill, 
having  escaped  very  narrowly  from  the  scimitar  of  the  negro 
slave."  Just  at  the  very  critical  moment  of  retreat  a  body  of 
soldiers  arrived,  having  been  sent  by  the  Governor,  and  the  party 
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were  saved ;  but  "  not  a  member  of  it  had  escaped  injury  .  .  . 
fortunately  there  were  no  gunshot  wounds,  though  at  least  three 
shots  had  been  fired,  one  of  which  was  directed  at  Lieutenant 
Kitchener." 

The  culprits  in  this  unwarranted  attack  were  tried  at  Acre, 
and  a  fine  was  levied  upon  the  town  that  had  -violated  every 
principle  of  Eastern  honour  towards  strangers.  The  ringleader's 
defence  was  that  he  had  been  set  upon  by  the  Survey  party  and 
beaten  while  taking  a  peaceful  evening  walk ;  but  his  inventive 
genius  did  not  save  him  from  a  sentence  of  eighteen  months' 
hard  labour,  nor  his  town  from  a  fine. 

In  October  the  Survey  party  returned  to  England,  and  during 
1876  were  "  employed  in  office  work  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall.  .  .  .  The  members  who  had  been  employed  in  Palestine 
all  suffered  with  fever,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  take  the 
field."     It  is  difficult  to  think  of  Kitchener  as  being  tied  to  office 

work,  though  he  described  himself  in  South  Africa  as  "  a  d d 

good  clerk  !  "  and  it  is  almost  a  relief  to  read  of  his  leaving 
England  early  in  January,  1877,  for  Palestine,  with  fhree  non- 
commissioned officers.  Lieutenant  Conder  and  two  non-commis- 
sioned officers  remained  at  home  "  preparing  the  map  and 
memoirs  for  publication.' ' 

Kitchener  started  from  Haifa,  "  and  extended  the  Survey  over 
the  plain   of  Akka,   bringing   the  line   of    levels   down   to   the 
Mediterranean."     This  was  in  February.     In  March  he  was  at 
Hattin,  thence  down  to  Tiberias  and  the  Lake  ;  in  April  at  Safed ; 
in  May  "  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Survey  was  completed  "  ; 
in  June  he  was  at  Banias  ;  in  July  back  at  Haifa.     The  Survey 
of  Galilee  was  thus  completed,  1,000  square  miles  having  been 
added  in  rather  less  than  five  months.     A  month's  rest  in  the 
Lebanon  was  followed  by  the  final  weeks  of  work.     Kitchener's 
progress  was  like  that  of  a  conqueror  through  a  land  subdued, 
so  sure,  so  swift,  so  complete ;  when  one  reflects  that  not  only 
were  all   the  "  towns,  roads,  water-courses,  cisterns,  wells,  and 
springs  "  noted  and  set  down,  but  also  "  the  cultivation  shown, 
olives,  figs,  vines,  and  palms  being  distinguished,"  and  the  wild 
growth,  oak-trees,  scrub,  and  principal  separate   trees  as   well; 
while  "  the  Eoman  milestones  on  the  roads  were  marked,"  and 
every  similar  relic  of  antiquity  ;  the  heights  of  the  various  principal 
features  given,  and  the  important  water-levels  "fixed  to  within 
a  foot," — then,  indeed,  the  achievement  becomes  little  short  of 
amazing.     The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  was  finished  on  the 
27th  September,  1877.     In  the  last  seven  months  of  work  1,340 
square  miles  had  been  surveyed,  "  making  a  grand  total  of  6,040 
square  miles  "  ;  the  work  of  the  previous  four  years  had  covered 
4,700  square  miles.     These  four  years  of  splendid  patient  work 
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shed  an  enduring  lustre  on  Conder's  name ;  it  must  have  been  a 
little  hard  for  him  to  relinquish  the  last  months  of  actual  labour 
in  Palestine. 

Such  is  the  skeleton  outline  of  the  Great  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine  from  the  day  when  Kitchener,  a  young,  unknown, 
untried  officer  of  Engineers,  joined  the  Expedition.  Let  us  now 
take  up  his  reports,  that  through  his  own  words  these  dry  bones 
may  live.  We  find  them  as  accurate  as  a  Blue  Book,  yet  never 
indifferent  to  the  natural  beauties  of  Palestine,  treating  of  the 
Land  and  her  thorny  problems  with  a  statesmanlike  width  of 
view ;  sympathetic  towards  the  hard  conditions  of  native  life, 
yet  never  forgetful  of  what  was  due  to  himself  as  a  British 
officer  and  a  British  subject ;  and  we  shall  feel  that  it  was  just 
because  he  was  such  a  thorough  Englishman — firm  and  upright 
and  level-headed,  not  a  bloodless  thing  of  rock  and  iron — that  he 
was  able  to  understand  the  East  so  well,  and  to  leave  in  Palestine 
a  memory  of  his  greatness  that  is  alive  to-day. 

The  first  report  is  dated  from  the  Palestine  Survey  Camp, 
Haifa,  March  6th,  1877,  and  records  only  the  difficulties  that 
always  attend  the  opening  of  work  in  the  East.  First,  there  is 
a  delay  of  seven  days  at  Port  Said,  waiting  for  a  steamer  to 
Beyrout;  then  the  new  Governor-General  of  Syria  has  to  be 
waited  for,  as  he  alone  can  give  the  necessary  letters  before  work 
can  be  resumed  in  Galilee ;  then  the  letters  cannot  be  issued 
except  at  Damascus,  so  Kitchener  goes  on  ahead,  "  to  await  him 
there."  When  the  letters  have  been  extracted  finally,  he  starts 
the  selfsame  day  for  Haifa.  Weather  is  also  against  the  Survey 
party.  "  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  rainy  season  this  year  the 
country  is  still  in  a  very  swampy  condition.  .  .  .  The  Kishon 
has  to  be  crossed  in  a  boat,  the  horses  and  mules  swimming,  and 
as  we  have  had  to  cross  it  twice  every  day  it  has  caused  great 
loss  of  time.  The  first  day  we  found  considerable  difficulty  in 
crossing  the  Plain  of  Acca  owing  to  the  marshy  nature  of  the 
ground  after  the  late  rains,  and  could  only  get  to  our  work  by 
making  a  long  detour  after  some  of  us  had  experienced  the 
pleasures  of  a  mud  bath."  Still  he  is  able  to  report  on  March  6th 
that  the  work  which  had  to  be  done  from  this  camp  had  been 
"  satisfactorily  finished."  "  1st.  The  detail  of  the  Acca  Plain 
had  to  be  worked  in;  2ndly.  The  line  of  levels  running  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  had  to  be  completed  from 
Mejdel  to  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  detail  of  forty-five  square  miles  has 
been  worked  in,  and  two  bench-marks  have  been  cut  at  Haifa  on 
the  rocks,  and  one  at  Jiden,  thus  finishing  the  levelling  on  this 
side."     This  is  the  record  of  a  week's  work. 

An  instance  of  the  minute  and  methodical  accuracy  of  his 
work  is  given  incidentally,  and  with  humour :  "  I  have  also  made 
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a  strict  inquiry  after  the  name  of '  Kulmon  '  or  '  Kulamon,'  men- 
tioned in  the  '  Quarterly  Statement,'  January,  1876,  p.  20,  as  to 
be  found  on  the  maps  of  Eobinson,  Bitter,  and  Jacotin,  but  not 
on  those  of  M.  Guerin  and  Vandevelde,  and  which  also  occurs 
on  Murray's  map.  The  German  colony  here  have  purchased 
nearly  all  the  land  north  of  Tireb,  and  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  Sennaker  I  have  been  allowed  to  carefully  examine  their 
title-deeds ;  though  they  have  land  all  round  Khurbet  Kefr 
es-Samir,  no  such  name  occurs.  I  have  also  ridden  to  Tirehwith 
the  sole  object  of  finding  this  name.  I  asked  everyone  I  met  on 
the  road  there  and  back,  about  twenty  people,  first  for  all  the 
names  of  the  country  round,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  if  they  had 
ever  heard  of  'Kulmon,'  'Kulamon,'  or  anything  like  it.  At 
Khurbet  Kefr  es-Samir  I  found  an  old  man  who  inhabited  a  cave 
close  by,  and  put  the  same  questions.  At  Tireh  I  saw  the  sheikh 
and  about  two  dozen  men ;  none  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  name. 
Since  then  the  superior  of  the  convent  of  Mount  Carmel,  who 
knows  the  district  most  thoroughly,  has  assured  me  that  no 
such  name  occurs.  I  can  therefore  only  assume  that  the  name 
does  not  exist,  and  that  our  map  is  therefore  right  in  not  putting 
it  in.  How  other  maps  have  procured  the  name  seems  difficult 
to  understand;  but,  as  in  some  other  case,  it  may  have  been 
supplied  by  some  too  enthusiastic  traveller,  who  looked  more  for 
what  ought  to  be  in  the  country  than  what  is." 

We  have  all  had  experience  of  these  "  too  enthusiastic 
travellers  "  (such  an  one  was  the  lady  who  was  terribly  heart- 
broken because  Bethany  was  not  the  trim  English  village  with 
grass  and  trees  and  nice  fat  cows  that  she  had  imagined  it  to  be). 
Palestine  has  suffered  many  things  of  them  from  the  days  of  the 
Pilgrims  downwards.  Kitchener,  however,  was  hampered  by  no 
ready-made  theories  ;  he  did  not  look  for  what  ought  to  be  in  the 
country  rather  than  what  was  there,  and  so  he  saw  a  good  deal  more 
than  most  people.     He  was  also  able  to  describe  what  he  saw. 

"  The  work  of  this  month  includes  the  survey  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  where  a  great  many  points  of  interest  occur.  The 
scenery  of  the  lake  is  hardly  what  would  be  expected  of  a  basin 
685  feet  below  the  sea  level.  The  hills  on  the  eastern  side  have 
an  almost  perfectly  level  outline,  scarcely  broken  by  any  valley  of 
importance,  and  decidedly  monotonous  in  appearance :  still  the 
bright  sunshine  throws  a  rosy  haze  over  the  country,  and  the 
contrast  with  the  bright  blue  water  is  very  beautiful.  The  best 
views  of  the  lake  are  from  a  distance  on  the  many  heights  from 
which  it  is  visible.  As  thus  seen  in  the  evening  it  is  particularly 
lovely.  Deep  blue  shadows  seem  to  increase  the  size  of  the  hills, 
and  there  is  always  a  rosy  flush  in  the  sky  and  over  snow-clad 
Hermon." 
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He  strikes  one  as  being  keenly  alive  to  the  beauty  of  the  land, 
and  to  the  curious  sharp  contrasts  in  scenery  which  are  one 
of  her  greatest  fascinations ;  the  accuracy  of  his  descriptions  in 
no  wise  lessens  or  impairs  their  charm.  The  following  extracts 
have  not  been  selected  with  any  care,  but  are  taken  one  after 
another  from  his  reports  : — 

"  The  country  is  now  very  lovely,  carpeted  with  flowers  and 
green  with  growing  crops."  "  The  scenery  of  the  lake  (Galilee) 
is  decidedly  monotonous,  but  there  is  a  great  charm  in  that  dry 
and  thirsty  land  in  having  a  vast  expanse  of  fresh  water  spread 
out  before  the  eyes,  and  at  night  the  effect  of  the  moon  in  Eastern 
brightness  shining  on  the  calm  lake  was  exceedingly  beautiful." 
"  From  Tell  el-Kady  to  Banias  the  road  passes  through  park-like 
scenery,  the  country  being  thickly  studded  with  trees,  principally 
oak,  not  very  large,  but  very  refreshing  after  the  bare  plain  on 
the  west  of  the  tell.  After  mounting  a  slight  ridge  the  village  of 
Banias  is  seen,  situated  in  a  small  plain  at  the  junction  of  two 
wadies  coming  from  the  north  and  east ;  these  join  in  front  of 
the  town  and  run  south.  The  village  is  completely  surrounded 
and  shut  in  by  trees  of  all  sorts,  and  looks  remarkably  green  and 
lovely,  with  the  castle  of  Subeibeh  towering  above  it.  On 
approaching  the  village  the  running  water  is  seen  falling  over 
cascades,  tearing  through  thickets,  and  almost  hidden  by  creepers. 
The  source  is  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  and  the  stream  runs 
west  till  it  joins  the  wady  from  the  north  at  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  town,  in  which  there  is  also  a  small  stream ;  it  then  rushes 
down  a  steep  fall  forming  a  foaming  torrent  to  its  junction  with 
Nahr  Leddun.  A  bridge  crosses  the  stream  before  the  town. 
The  spring  itself  is  a  hundred  yards  east,  and  before  reaching 
the  bridge  a  great  deal  of  the  water  is  diverted  for  irrigation  and 
to  turn  mills  in  the  town.  Little  streams  seem  to  be  running 
in  every  direction,  making  this  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  in 
Palestine."  "The  country  round  our  camp  (at  Dibl)  consisted 
of  low  hills,  either  cultivated  or  covered  with  brushwood.  To 
the  west  the  brushwood  increased,  and  the  wadies  ran  in  deeper 
gorges  down  towards  the  sea.  .  .  .  There  are  not  so  many  olive- 
trees  as  in  the  south."  "  Kades  is  situated  on  a  spur  overlooking 
on  the  east  a  long  narrow  plain,  which  runs  north  and  south,  and 
is  enclosed  by  low  hills  covered  with  brushwood.  On  the  east 
these  hills  fall  abruptly  to  the  Huleh  marshes.  Tell  Hari  stands 
out  prominently  to  the  south-east,  and  its  eastern  slopes  descend 

to  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake  Huleh West  of  the 

lake  is  the  broad  plain  of  El-Kheit ;  .  .  .  the  lake  is  three  and  a 
half  miles  long,  and  broadest  at  its  northern  extremity,  where  it 
ends  in  an  impenetrable  jungle  of  papyrus  canes  growing  out  of  a 
marsh."     "  The  whole  country  between  Hebron  and  Gaza  (he 
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writes  in  October)  was  as  bare  as  a  freshly-ploughed  field, 
and,  far  from  being  a  dead  level,  as  shown  on  existing  maps, 
not  a  tree  or  house  to  be  seen  in  the  wide  prospect  of  rolling 
ground.  In  the  spring,  however,  all  this  country  is  green 
with  barley." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  his  descriptions  apply  to 
Galilee,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  garden  of  Palestine.  Around 
Jerusalem  (I  speak  of  pre-war  days)  the  country  is  being  speedily 
and  very  literally  laid  waste  by  a  systematic  and  wholesale  export 
of  plants  and  bulbs  to  America,  and  owing  to  this  evil  practice, 
and  to  the  rapid  growth  of  new  houses  and  colonies,  the  flowers 
are  being  frightened  away ;  where  ten  years  ago  a  short  walk 
would  overfill  baskets  with  flowers  of  every  kind,  you  may  now 
trudge  for  an  afternoon  and  bring  back  the  merest  handfuls, 
But  Galilee  is  still  rich ;  great  masses  of  scarlet  anemones  lie  on 
the  countryside  like  a  stain  of  blood,  fields  of  speedwell  look  like 
little  pools  from  a  distance,  tulips,  pink  and  yellow  flax,  irises, 
gladioli,  poppies,  asphodel,  and  oleanders— these  run  riot  in 
Galilee.  To  describe  such  a  scene  is  to  spoil  it,  for  words  can 
give  only  such  a  faint  impression  of  the  "  glorious  watchfulness  " 
of  spring  out  there ;  and  who  that  has  seen  it  can  forget  ? 

I  am  tempted  to  give  one  more  description  of  Banias.  "  The 
great  spring  at  Banias  has  from  an  early  date  been  allowed  to  be 
the  real  source  of  the  Kiver  Jordan.  The  water  gushes  out  of 
a  cave  situated  in  the  face  of  a  cliff  of  limestone  rock  about  one 
hundred  feet  high.  Earthquakes  have  shaken  down  great  frag- 
ments of  rock,  so  that  the  base  of  the  cliff  has  been  blocked  up 
and  the  cave  almost  entirely  ruined.  The  water  now  finds  its 
way  through  this  mass  of  stones  by  different  channels,  uniting 
immediately  below  the  debris,  and  forming  at  once  a  strong 
stream  that  irrigates  the  surrounding  gardens  and  makes  Banias 
the  most  beautiful  place  in  Palestine.  By  this  stream  stood  the 
ancient  Panium  of  the  Greeks,  and  here  Herod  erected  a  temple 
in  honour  of  Augustus.  There  are  three  votive  niches  in  the  face 
of  the  rock.  They  were  once  much  higher  above  the  ground 
than  now.  Two  of  them  bear  Greek  inscriptions,  in  one  of 
which  '  Priest  of  Pan '  is  mentioned.  This  was  also  the  site  of 
Caesarea  Philippi  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  rock  was  intended  in  our  Lord's  words :  '  Upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  My  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it '  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  The  magnificent  olive  trees 
formed  a  delightful  shade,  while  the  trickling  stream  of  water 
led  through  our  camp,  making  everything  cool  and  delightful. 
Under  the  roots  of  these  great  trees  we  found  remains  of  tesse- 
lated  pavement  in  different  coloured  marbles,  showing  that  some 
ancient  building  once  occupied  this  site.     A  hundred  yards  to  the 
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east  of   the  camp  was   the  great  source  of  Jordan,  clear  and 
sparkling,  and  delightfully  cold." 

The  soldier's  eye,  naturally,  was  quick  to  discover  and  appre- 
ciate points  of  military  advantage. 

"  In  the  precipitous  rocks  of  the  Wady  Hamam,  east  of  Irbid, 
are  situated  the  celebrated  cliffs  from  whence  Herod  the  Great 
dislodged  the  robbers  by  attacking  them  from  above.     Both  sides 
of  the  wady  are  honeycombed  by  caves,  but  the  principal  ones, 
called  Kal'at  Ibn  Ma'an,  are  situated  on  the  southern  side,  where 
the  cliffs  are  upwards  of  a  thousand  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
wady.    .  .  .    The   castle   is   situated   opposite   where   the   Wady 
Muhammed  el-Khalaf  breaks  into  the  valley.  .  .  .  The  traces  of 
well-made  basalt  stairs  lead  up  to  the  foot  of  the  castle.     The 
entrance  was  flanked  by  small  round  towers,  besides  loopholed 
galleries  on  the  face  of  the  rock.     The  castle  consisted  of  natural 
and  artificial  caves  in  several  tiers,  walled  in  on  the  outside  and 
connected  by  galleries  and  staircases  along  the  face  of  the  rock. 
The  walls  were  built  with  great  care  .  .  .  they  are  loopholed.  .  .  . 
The  place  is  inhabited  by  immense  flocks  of  pigeons,  from  which 
the  valley  takes  its  name,  and  a  great  number  of  vultures  and 
eagles.     Water  was  brought  from  Irbid  by  an  aqueduct  running 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff  above  the  castle,  and  then  fell  vertically 
into  cisterns  in  the  building.  .  .  .  This  fortress,  rendered  almost 
impregnable  by  nature  and  art,  might  afford  accommodation  for 
six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  men,  and  commands  the  main 
highway  from  Damascus  to  Western  Palestine,  which  leads  up 
the  Wady  Hamam."     "  Two  miles  north  of  the  southern  wall  of 
the  present  Tiberias  (which  may  be  on  the  site  of  the  northern 
wall  of  the  ancient  city),  a  spur  runs  down  from  the  hills  ending 
in  a  rounded  hill,  the  eastern  slope  of  which  descends  steeply  to 
the  water.     On  this  top  are  ruins  called  Khurbet  Kuneitriyeh 
consisting  of  heaps  of  cut  stones,  with  foundations  of  walls ;  .  .  . 
to  the  north  is  an  open  space  where  Wady  Abu  -el'Amis  runs 
down  to  the  sea ;  .  .  .  beyond  are  the  high  rocky  hills  called 
Burj  Neiat,  which  again  run  down  steeply  to  the  seashore.     This 
must  have  been  a  very  strong  position  on  the  road,  and  I  think 
fulfils  the  requirements  of   Tarichaea,  which  was  besieged  after 
Tiberias  by  Vespasian,  his  camp  being  placed  between  the  two 
towns." 

"  During  the  survey  of  the  shores  (of  the  Sea  of  Galilee)  we 
made  one  considerable  discovery,  the  site  of  Sennabris,  mentioned 
by  Josephus  as  the  place  where  Vespasian  pitched  his  camp  when 
marching  on  the  insurgents  of  Tiberias.  The  name  Sinn  en- 
Nabra  still  exists,  and  is  well  known  to  the  natives ;  it  applies  to 
a  ruin  situated  on  a  spur  from  the  hills  that  close  the  southern 
end  of  the  Sea   of  Galilee;  it  formed,   therefore,   the   defence 
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against  an  invader  from  the  Jordan  plain,  and  blocked  the  great 
main  road  in  the  valley.  Close  beside  it  there  is  a  large  artificially 
formed  plateau,  defended  by  a  water-ditch  on  the  south,  com- 
municating with  Jordan,  and  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  on  the  north. 
This  is  called  Khurbet  el-Kerak,  and  is,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  the  remains  of  Vespasian's  camp  described  by  Josephus. 
It  is  just  like  another  Eoman  camp  near  Jenin,  where  an  army 
was  camped.  Thus  we  have  an  example  still  in  the  country  of 
the  military  precision  of  those  irresistible  conquerors.  This 
Khurbet  el-Kerak  has  been  identified  with  Tarichaea,  but,  as 
Major  Wilson  has  pointed  out,  that  site  must  be  sought  to  the 
north  of  Tiberias.  The  finding  of  Sennabris  .  .  .  clearly  proves 
that  Tarichaea  could  not  have  been  anywhere  near  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake."  "We  rode  back  (from  Teiasir)  along  the 
remains  of  the  Eoman  road.  .  .  .  The  engineering  of  these 
Roman  roads  was  excellent.  Over  a  most  difficult  country  such 
as  this  it  excites  admiration  to  see  the  way  that  difficulties  were 
got  over  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  labour.  Should 
Palestine  ever  be  re-opened  to  civilisation  these  roads  will  form 
the  basis  of  the  principal  lines  of  communication  through  the 
country."  "Looking  down  on  the  broad  Plain  of  Esdraelon 
stretched  out  from  our  feet,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remember 
that  this  is  the  greatest  battlefield  of  the  world,  from  the  days  of 
Joshua  and  the  defeat  of  the  mighty  host  of  Sisera,  till,  almost 
in  our  own  days,  Napoleon  the  Great  fought  the  Battle  of 
Mount  Tabor ;  and  here  also  is  the  ancient  Megiddo,  where  the 
last  great  battle  of  Armageddon  is  to  be  fought." 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  Kitchener  were  very  susceptible  to  the 
fascinations  of  old  buildings,  whether  as  the  mute  witnesses  of 
a  past  whose  glories  they  alone  preserve,  or  as  being  in  them- 
selves beautiful  and  majestic  beyond  comparison.  Palestine  is 
full  of  wonderful  old  buildings,  relics  of  many  periods,  and 
because  the  surrounding  landscape  has  altered  very  little  in  most 
cases,  it  is  easy  to  reconstruct  a  vivid  picture  of  their  individual 
past,  so  that  they  live  again  in  all  their  old  magnificence ;  there 
are  also  so  few  modern  buildings  that  these  memorials  of  the 
greater  past  are  all  the  more  sharply  defined.  Palestine  is  a  land 
of  many  pasts  and  many  histories,  each  one  of  which  retains  in 
unusual  degree  its  full  distinctness  of  value  and  proportion. 
Kitchener  examined  every  ruin  closely,  nothing  escaped  him,  he 
noted  tool  or  mason  marks  where  others  have  passed  over  them ; 
but  his  cool  dispassionate  descriptions  are  seldom  touched  by  any 
sense  of  their  romance.  To  compare  his  accounts  of  ancient 
buildings  with  those  of  Guerin,  Renan,  Thompson,  or  Robinson, 
is  to  miss  in  his  just  that  little  touch  which  is  essential  if 
others  are  to  see  with  your  eyes.  Their  past  appeals  to  him 
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strongly;  as  he  sees  them  now  they  are  principally  neglected 
ruins. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  his  scrupulous  accuracy,  his  vast 
capacity  for  taking  pains,  are  nowhere  more  strikingly  demon- 
strated than  in  his  descriptions  of  buildings.  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  his  description  of  the  temple  at  Belat ;  of  Kal'at  esh- 
Shukif,  the  Crusading  Castle  of  Belfort ;  of  the  Castle  of  Banias ; 
of  Kul'at  Kurein,  the  Crusading  Castle  of  Montfort;  all' of  which 
are,  unfortunately,  too  long  in  their  faithful  minuteness  of  detail 
to  be  quoted  here.  For  a  convincing  and  comprehensive  brevity, 
however,  this  description  of  Acre  could  not  be  beaten  :  "  This  is 
a  large  fortified  town  on  the  seashore ;  it  is  only  entered  by  one 
gate,  and  is  built  on  a  triangular  point,  that  faces  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Bay  of  'Akka.  The  fortifications  are  old,  and  the 
guns  are  of  ancient  types  and  not  powerful ;  the  place  could  not 
hold  out  long  in  modern  warfare.  The  interior  of  the  town  is 
well  built,  the  mosque  being  the  principal  building  :  it  is  decorated 
with  the  remains  of  the  columns  of  the  Crusading  churches  and 
Koman  temples.  The  principle  exports  are  barley  and  cotton; 
the  barley  is  brought  from  the  Hauran  by  camels  to  this  port." 

The  most  sympathetic  descriptions  he  gives  of  buildings  are, 
perhaps,  those  of  the  Dome  of  the  Kock  Interior  and  the  Church 
at  Bethlehem  in  his  book  of  *  Photographs  of  Biblical  Sites,'  but 
they  have  not  the  spontaneous  charm  of  his  little  word -pictures 
of  the  Valley  of  Michmash  and  Elisha's  Fountain  in  the  same 
volume.  I  risk  the  conclusion  that  he  loved  the  ever-changing 
earth,  which  is  God's  creation,  better  than  the  broken  buildings 
that  are  the  handiwork  of  men. 

ESTELLE   BLYTH. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    FRENCH    CANADIANS    AND    THE 

WAR 

The  Canadian  Government's  conscription  proposals  afford  a 
vivid  reminder  of  the  racial  problem  in  the  Dominion.  A  cleft 
has  opened  in  the  ranks  of  the  nation  and  parted  the  French 
from  the  British  element ;  the  former,  not,  however,  without 
some  happy  exceptions,  being  found  on  the  side  of  the  opponents 
of  the  measure.  Indeed  it  is  from  Quebec  that  the  anti-con- 
scriptionist  movement  derives  its  inspiration  and  receives  its 
main  support.  This  attitude  is  in  no  way  novel — it  is  the  same 
that  French  Canadians  have  throughout  adopted  towards  the 
war.  From  the  first  they  took  the  line  that  it  was  no  concern 
of  theirs.  Thus  accepting  in  principle  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauder's 
astounding  declaration  made  a  few  years  ago,  that  if  Great 
Britain  became  involved  in  hostilities  it  would  still  be  possible 
for  Canada  to  remain  neutral. 

Of  all  Canadian  citizens,  the  French  Canadians  might  have 
been  expected  to  show  the  most  enthusiasm  for  the  war.  A 
cruel  and  barbarous  enemy  is  in  occupation  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  soil  of  their  motherland,  the  cradle  of  their  race, 
the  land  whose  language  they  speak  and  to  many  of  whose 
ancient  traditions  and  customs  they  still  adhere.  Again,  for 
over  a  century  and  a  half  they  have  formed  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  experienced  the  great  advantages  of  British  justice, 
tolerance  and  magnanimity.  During  that  period  there  has  been 
plenty  of  time  for  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  take 
root  and  grow  up  in  their  hearts.  But  in  their  case  the  seed 
of  British  kindness  seems  to  have  fallen  on  stony  ground  and  to 
have  brought  forth  no  return.  Admittedly,  French  Canadians 
have  no  attachment  to  Britain  and  therefore  no  incentive  to 
fight  on  her  behalf.  But  if  the  appeal  of  their  foster-mother 
country  met  with  no  response  one  would  have  imagined  they 
would  have  rallied  to  the  call  of  blood  and  offered  themselves 
willingly  to  fight  for  France,  more  especially  seeing  that  in  the 
present  war  they  have  far  more  at  stake  than  even  Britain. 

The  explanation  of  this  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  French 
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Canadians  is  found  in  their  history  and  character.  By  far  the 
greater  number  are  the  descendants  of  emigrants  who  left  France 
in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  The  twenty  years  between  1663  and 
1683  was  the  period  of  the  high  tide  of  the  stream  of  emigration, 
the  epoch  of  French  hegemony,  when  the  aspirations  of  France 
were  growing  with  the  rapidity  of  a  gourd,  and  she  had  just 
conceived  and  begun  to  nurse  ambitions  of  world-power  similar 
to  those  entertained  by  Spain  in  a  former  day  and  of  Germany  at 
the  present  time.    Her  minister  Colbert  looked  to 

Where  beyond  the  vast  Atlantic  surge,* 
By  boldest  keels  untouched,  a  dreadful  space ! 
Shores,  yet  unfound,  arise!  in  youthful  prime, 
With  towering  forests,  mighty  rivers  crown'd. 

Canada,  thousands  of  miles  from  all  civilised  intercourse,  to 
superficial  eyes  like  Voltaire's,  "only  a  few  barren  acres  of 
snow,"  giving  little  evidence  of  latent  wealth  and  resources  and 
with  seemingly  small  promise  of  future  development,  was  not  an 
object  to  tempt  the  rapacity  nor  appeal  to  the  ambition  of  princes 
and  statesmen.  Her  very  existence  hitherto  had  been  unknown 
to  or  ignored  by  all  save  a  few  daring  explorers,  enterprising . fur 
traders,  and  fanatical  missionaries.  It  says  much  for  Colbert's 
powers  of  discernment  and  foresight  that  he  was  able  to  perceive 
things  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
development  of  Canada  became  his  pet  project,  and  at  his  insti- 
gation the  parent  State  despatched  thither  successive  batches  of 
emigrants.  This  was  the  period  during  which  e'migre'es  flowed 
into  Canada  in  sufficient  numbers  to  have  a  marked  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  colony.  They  belonged  to  the  France  of  the 
old  regime,  and  it  was  her  seal  they  set  upon  the  new  country. 
Scions  were  taken  from  the  plant  of  Bourbon  civilisation  and 
grafted  on  the  wild  Canadian  stock. 

There  was  established  in  the  colony  a  system  of  government, 
social  organisation,  and  a  church  modelled  on  those  of  the 
mother  country.  Many  prominent  features  of  the  old  rSgime, 
the  feudal  system  and  a  despotic  central  authority  were  reproduced 
in  the  new  province.  The  country  was  parcelled  out  among 
seigneurs  who  formed  the  aristocracy  and  from  whom  the 
peasants,  or  habitants  as  they  called  themselves,  held  their  land 
on  certain  conditions.  One  of  these  was  the  rendering  of  military 
service,  another  the  payment  of  a  toll  for  use  of  the  lord's  mill  to 
grind  their  corn,  a  third  the  handing  over  to  the  seigneur  in  the 
event  of  the  sale  of  their  holding  of  a  portion  of  the  purchase- 
money.  The  seigneur  for  his  part  was  required  to  render  certain 
services  to  the  State,  to  dispense  justice  in  all  cases  except  those 
of  murder  and  high  treason,  and  to  perform  certain  military 
duties  expected  of  him.     He  was  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
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vassals,  and,  if  discovered  to  be  a  defaulter  in  this  respect,  liable 
to  the  forfeiture  of  his  estates. 

The  government  of  the  American  province  of  the  Bourbon 
empire  was  purely  despotic.  In  respect  of  political  power  the 
seigneur  was  on  a  level  with  the  habitant,  neither  had  a  particle 
of  control  over  the  destinies  of  the  colony,  which  was  governed 
direct  from  France ;  the  central  bureaucracy  deputing  its  authority 
to  three  persons  on  the  spot,  a  governor,  a  bishop,  and  an 
intendant. 

The  Church  of  French  Canada  was  established  and  endowed 
by  the  State,  and  the  State  fully  appreciated  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Church  as  an  instrument  for  fostering  in  the  people  those 
habits  of  unquestioning  obedience  and  submission  to  authority, 
the  bulwarks  of  order  and  internal  peace.  The  Church 
therefore  enjoyed  special  privileges  and  exercised  a  great  deal  of 
power. 

War  and  invasion  overtook  the  French  colony  in  North 
America,  and  it  ultimately  succumbed  to  the  invincible  might 
of  Great  Britain,  and  became  part  of  the  fruits  of  our  victory  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  effect  on  the  life  and  character  of 
the  people  was  small.  It  has  never  been  Britain's  Imperial 
policy  to  strive  after  a  dull  and  lifeless  uniformity ;  nor  to  make 
every  part  of  her  vast  dominions  conform  to  the  British  pattern. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  always  been  her  aim  to  leave  each  part 
free  to  follow  its  own  bent  and  to  develop  as  far  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  national  instincts.  So  life  in  Canada  after  the 
English  Conquest  flowed  in  much  the  same  channels  as  hereto- 
fore. The  jurisdiction  of  the  seigneur  in  criminal  cases  and 
corvSes,  levies  of  forced  labour,  were  abolished,  both  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  seigneurial  system  was  not 
interfered  with  till  over  a  century  later,  and  much  of  the  influence, 
authority,  and  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  Church  remains  unim- 
paired and  undiminished. 

The  French  Bevolution  came  and  a  wide  chasm  opened 
between  mother  country  and  colony.  Upon  France  of  the  old 
regime  her  own  children  laid  violent  hands,  cutting  in  pieces  and 
burning  her  in  the  raging  fires  which  they  had  kindled  till  not  a 
vestige  remained.  From  the  ashes  there  arose,  Phoenix-like,  a 
new  France,  one  that  possessed  hardly  a  feature  of  the  old.  But 
Canada  was  too  many  hundred  leagues  distant  from  the  scene  of 
the  greatest  political  and  social  eruption  in  history  to  feel  even 
the  remotest  shock.  Canada  went  on  her  way  unchanged ;  so  in 
this  remote  colony  there  survived,  and  still  survives,  a  relic  of  the 
old  order ;  the  men,  ideas,  and  institutions  of  an  age  that  had 
passed  away.  With  Jacobin  France  Quebec  had  little  in  com- 
mon, no  sympathy.     On  the  contrary,  she  was  repelled  by  it, 
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turned  from  it  in  horror  and  loathing ;  and  the  gulf  which  then 
opened  between  them  has  never  since  been  filled. 

Since  the  British  conquest  every  circumstance  has  tended  to 
keep  France  and  Canada  apart,  so  that  there  soon  ceased  to  be 
not  only  no  possibility  of,  but  no  desire  for  reunion.  The  great 
influence  of  the  Church  was  used  to  keep  open  and  widen  the  gulf. 
Priests  and  people  alike  recoiled  in  pious  horror  from  the  blood- 
stained and  sacrilegious  nation  which  had  strayed  far  from  the  fold 
along  the  forbidden  paths  of  atheism  and  infidelity.  From  her  they 
could  never  hope  to  receive  the  tolerance,  freedom,  and  magnani- 
mity they  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Britain.  Knowing 
this  they  shaped  their  policy  accordingly. 

The  disposition  and  character  of  the  French  Canadians 
constituted  another  barrier.  Their  likeness  to  the  French  in 
Europe  in  some  respects  made  their  contrast  in  others  the  more 
conspicuous.  They  are  of  the  same  race  and  ancestry,  and  have 
inherited  the  same  traditions,  been  educated  in  the  religion,  and 
brought  up  to  observe  the  customs  and  to  speak  the  language  of 
their  common  forefathers.  But  the  people  of  the  Old  Country 
had  severed  all  connection  with  traditions,  cast  customs  and 
observances  on  the  scrap  heap,  foresworn  religion,  turning  its 
temples  into  theatres  and  guillotining  its  priests ;  and  by  these 
acts  they  had  effectually  alienated  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of 
the  colonists. 

The  psychological  difference  between  the  French  Canadian 
and  the  French  Kepublican  is  that  between  the  mediaeval  and 
the  modern.  This  has  been  well  illustrated  in  '  The  Eight  of 
Way,'  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  Here  a  modern  agnostic,  to  whom 
"  nothing  from  beyond  ever  sent  a  flash  of  conviction,  an 
intimation,  into  my  soul — not  one/'  is  imagined  to  have  been 
"  flung  like  a  stone  from  a  sling  into  this  field  where  men  believe 
in  God  as  a  present  and  tangible  being ;  who  reply  to  all  life's 
agonies  and  joys  and  exultations  with  the  words  c'est  le  hon 
Dieu.'*  It  is  the  peasants  of  some  remote  Tyrolese  or  Alpine 
community,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Chaudiere  (the  Canadian 
village  depicted  in  this  novel),  simple,  pious,  God-fearing,  seem 
to  resemble.  Keligion  is  the  best  antidote  to  Jacobinism. 
Duty  comes  first  and  the  rights  of  man  are  second  to  those  who 
grow  up  and  live  and  work  having  in  them  what  our  ancestors 
called  "  the  fear  of  God."  The  sting  has  been  extracted  from 
the  spirit  of  revolt,  for  when  calamities  and  misfortunes  are 
regarded  as  visitations  of  God,  submission  and  resignation  to 
them  become  duties  and  rebellion  becomes  as  the  sin  of  witch- 
craft. True  religion  drills  men  in  the  habits  of  obedience  and 
submission  to  authority  which  are  the  essentials  of  good  citizen- 
ship ;  so  that  generally  it  is  those  who  believe  in,  fear  and  love 
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God  who  honour  and  obey  the  king  and  all  that  are  set  in 
authority  under  him. 

There  is  another  matter  in  which  the  French  Canadians 
show  more  community  of  spirit  with  the  mediaevals  than  the 
modern  world,  and  that  is  in  their  attitude  to  wealth.  They 
have  not  yet  become  infected  with  the  craving  for  great  posses- 
sions. A  sufficiency  contents  them.  Vaulting  ambition,  that 
exacting  mistress  who  insists  that  her  servants  shall  rise  early, 
toil  late,  and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness,  has  not  cast  a  spell 
over  them,  and  so  love  of  riches  and  the  cares  of  this  life  have 
not  been  allowed  to  stifle  the  capacity  for  simple  pleasures  and 
amusements.  But  this  people  is  happy-go-lucky,  light-hearted, 
taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  French  Canadians,  though  gathering  a  minor  share  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  are  possibly  the  happiest  of  all 
Canadians. 

The  comparative  poverty  of  the  French  Canadians  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  their  character  and  disposition.  Without 
ambition  they  are  without  the  torch  that  sets  light  to  the  spirit  of 
enterprise.  The  British  nearly  monopolise  the  control  of  the 
commercial  undertakings  and  banking  institutions  of  Lower 
Canada,  especially  in  Montreal,  and  even  in  agriculture  are  far 
ahead  of  the  habitant,  whose  conservatism  and  reluctance  to 
adopt  new  methods  and  machinery  are  obstacles  across  the 
path  of  progress.  Since  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  also  the 
chief  incentive  to  migration  and  exploration,  the  part  played  by 
the  French  in  the  opening  up  of  the  western  wilderness  has 
been  insignificant.  In  the  absence  of  any  conflicting  emotion 
they  allow  natural  inclination  to  have  its  way  and  stay  at  home — 
no  people  are  more  strongly  attached  to  home  and  country.  In 
their  case  patriotism  seems  to  gain  in  depth  and  intensity  what  it 
loses  in  breadth.  Their  conception  of  their  country  is  exceedingly 
narrow  and  affords  the  other  explanation  of  their  indifference  to 
the  present  war. 

The  French  Canadian  has  not  allowed  Britain  to  take  the 
place  in  his  regard  forfeited  by  France.  His  country  in 
his  eyes  consists  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  His  membership 
of  the  Dominion  is  a  thing  of  form  only,  not  of  spirit.  Canada's 
progress  in  wealth,  population,  and  power  gives  the  French 
Canadian  no  pleasure  nor  pride,  he  looks  coldly  and  apathetically 
on  schemes  of  development,  and  the  prospect  of  her  splendid 
future  fails  to  kindle  one  spark  of  enthusiasm  in  his  unsym- 
pathetic breast.  On  the  contrary  he  is  made  sad  and  envious  by 
what  he  reads,  and  reads  truly,  as  signs  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is 
progressing  at  a  rate  with  which  his  own  Latin  race  cannot  keep 
pace. 
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For  the  Empire  the  native  of  Quebec  feels  even  less  senti- 
mental attachment.  His  connection  with  Britain  he  tolerates 
as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  of  which  the  greater  would  be  absorp- 
tion in  the  United  States ;  but  his  political  ideal,  of  which 
circumstances  do  not  permit  the  realisation,  is  an  independent 
and  autonomous  Quebec.  What  he  desires  is  to  be  left  to  him- 
self, to  work  out  his  own  salvation  free  from  interference  from 
the  outside  world.  Nor  has  he  any  ambition  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  outside  world ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  his  earnest 
desire  to  keep  clear  of  everything  outside  his  own  narrow  pro- 
vince, among  them  the  great  war. 

But  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  Quebec  to  keep  out 
of  the  war,  which  reminds  one  of  a  great  flood.  Commencing 
three  years  ago  in  Serbia,  in  a  few  days  it  overspread  all  Austria, 
Eussia,  Germany,  Belgium,  France  and  Britain ;  and  its  waters 
have  been  rising  ever  since,  so  that  by  now  it  has  submerged  the 
greater  part  of  the  world,  the  whole  of  Australia,  and  North 
America,  every  country  in  Asia  with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions, 
a  large  part  of  Africa  and  South  America;  while  in  Europe, 
Holland,  the  three  Scandinavian  countries,  Switzerland  and 
Spain  are  the  only  places  that  now  remain  high  and  dry.  And 
as  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  any  abatement  of  its  waters ;  all  the 
evidences  point  the  other  way. 

The  French  Canadians  seem  to  think  that  if  they  ignore  the 
flood,  the  flood  will  ignore  them ;  that  the  future  of  civilisation 
and  the  peace  and  freedom  of  mankind  are  no  concern  of  theirs. 
Will  they  be  able  to  go  on  deceiving  themselves  with  this  illusion  ? 
Their  neighbours,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  tried  for  a 
time  to  do  the  same,  but  events  proved  too  strong  for  them ;  at 
last  they  came  to  see  that  the  flood  menaced  them,  realised  the 
urgent  necessity  of  measures  for  safety,  and  are  now  speeding  up 
the  construction  of  an  ark  preparatory  to  committing  them- 
selves to  the  stream  and  taking  a  share  in  shaping  the  world's 
destiny.  It  is  time  that  the  French  Canadians  became  similarly 
enlightened  and  awoke  out  of  delusions  to  a  realisation  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  situation. 

D.  A.  E.  Veal. 
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INCREASED    PRICES 

SOMB  FACTS  AND   COMMENTS 

The  problem  that  a  Food  Controller  is  asked  to  solve  is  a 
very  complex  one,  the  unravelling  of  which  forms  no  part  of  this 
short  article.  But  there  are  two  points  that  may  be  touched 
upon  in  relation  to  increased  prices.  One  is  the  relation*  of 
prices  to  the  present  inflated  Currency,  not  only  of  this  country 
but  of  the  world.  This  is  a  potent  factor,  unavoidable  and 
unappreciated  by  the  public.  The  price  of  anything  is  its  value 
in  relation  to  money;  a  general  rise  in  prices  means  that  the 
value  of  money  has  decreased  in  relation  to  the  value  of  all  other 
commodities,  and  money  is  a  commodity  subject  to  great  fluctua- 
tions of  value,  caused  by  a  slight  excess  or  deficiency  of  quantity. 
Such  is  the  position  in  a  nutshell. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  currency  of  the  world  has 
recently  been  inflated  to  the  extent  of  some  75  per  cent,  by  the 
issue  of  paper  money,  and  a  rise  of  prices  from  this  cause  alone 
was  inevitable,  seeing  that  when  credit  was  restored,  it  was  on 
the  basis  of  the  inflated  currency,  not  the  previous  gold  currency. 
This  vicious  circle  acts  in  neutral  as  well  as  in  belligerent 
countries.  Prices  in  America  were  high  partly  on  account  of 
£150,000,000  gold  deposited  there  chiefly  from  Europe,  whereas 
prices  at  home  are  high  partly  on  account  of  an  inflation  of 
£120,000,000  worth  of  Treasury  notes,  in  excess  of  the  gold 
reserve  of  £28,500,000.  This,  however,  is  only  one-eighth  of 
the  total  inconvertible  Allies'  "  Paper,"  which  is  estimated  at 
about  £1,000,000,000,  Kussia's  share  alone  being  £600,000,000. 
Obviously  whatever  fraction  of  the  increased  cost  of  goods  is  due 
to  this  cause,  it  is  quite  outside  the  sphere  of  influence  of  any 
Food  Controller. 

The  other  factor  is  rather  loosely  spoken  of  as  "profiteering," 
as  if  all  profits  were  evil.  Profits  may  be  large,  yet  normal  and 
just,  according  to  the  particular  industry.  But  it  is  the  profits 
that  are  unjust  that  require  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Food  Con- 
troller. This  unjust  profiteering  is  avoidable  to  a  great  extent, 
is  evident  in  many  ways,  is  deeply  resented  by  the  public  and 
is  responsible  for  much   of    the   labour  unrest.    It  would  be 
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interesting  to  know  under  what  heading  these  unjust  profits  can 
be  placed,  whether  engrossing,  forestalling,  regrating,  or  some 
other  modern  vicious  method.  In  mediseval  times  these  abuses 
were  recognised  and  severely  dealt  with.  The  aim  then,  as  it 
should  be  now,  was  a  just  price  fair  alike  to  producer  and 
consumer,  and  a  municipal  ordinance  at  Chester  laid  down 
terms  to  ensure  the  sale  of  "  good  and  wholesome  victual  at 
reasonable  prices."  At  Coventry,  the  mayor  set  up  a  book  "  upon 
the  south  door  of  the  minster"  showing  the  price  of  victuals. 
Municipal  granaries  were  also  instituted  in  some  cities,  and  "  at 
Norwich,  wheat  and  other  grain  were  bought  for  the  city  and 
sold  in  the  market  to  the  poor  at  reasonable  prices." 

Our  twentieth  century  Food  Controller  proposes  "  a  general 
scale  of  prices  for  all  important  food-stuffs  based  at  each  stage  on 
the  reasonable  profits  of  traders."  Local  Authorities  are  asked  to 
appoint  Food  Committees  specially  responsible  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  scale  or  for  advice  as  to  any  local  modifications  they 
may  deem  necessary.  Our  Food  Controller  has  announced  three 
main  principles  of  policy  that  he  intends  to  act  upon.  They  are 
"  (a)  Supplies  must  be  conserved  :  (b)  Supplies  must  be  shared 
equally  by  rich  and  poor:  (c)  Prices  must  be  kept  down." 
Prices  are  to  be  fixed,  profiteering  is  to  be  prevented,  and  food 
supplies  will  be  maintained.  The  nation  will  shortly  have  placed 
at  its  disposal  the  whole  of  the  shipping  resources.  Shipowners' 
food  profits  will  be  eliminated ;  other  unnecessary  food  middle- 
men will  be  disposed  of,  and  in  due  course  forced  sales  of 
commodities  will  be  made  at  fixed  rates.  But  the  prime  and 
essential  condition  of  having  supplies  at  low  prices  is  that 
supplies  must  be  increased,  and  this  main  principle  unfortunately 
is  nominally  under  another  Government  department.  It  cannot 
fail  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  proposed  cut  in  prices  to  the 
producer  by  the  Food  Control  Department  in  their  endeavour  to 
carry  out  their  principle  of  "prices  must  be  kept  down."  As  there 
are  seven  uncoordinated  departments  that  can  issue  orders  to  the 
industry  of  food  production,  the  muddles  that  may  result  can 
easily  be  imagined.  It  appears  that  the  nation  is  still  to  be 
under  the  old  Free  Import  policy  of  concentration  on  cheapness 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  to  the  neglect  of  encouraging  the 
producer  to  increase  supplies,  failing  which  there  may  be  little  to 
conserve.  It  may  be  interesting  to  refer  to  some  American 
experiences.  In  America  farmers  can  still  produce  a  big  wheat 
surplus,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  stimulus  of 
high  prices  is  necessary.  In  the  case  of  maize,  their  most 
important  crop,  statistics  show  that  it  requires  the  stimulus  of 
very  high  prices  to  bring  about  even  a  small  increase  in  the 
volume.  The  increase  of  wheat  and  corn  acreage  last  year  was 
brought  about  by  abnormal  prices,  consisted   mainly  of  pasture 
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and  hay  land  in  ordinary  times,  and  coincided  with  a  decrease  in 
the  supply  of  meat. 

The  maximum  price  for  the  quartern  loaf  sold  over  the  counter 
is  to  be  ninepence.  This  infers  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
current  price  of  wheat,  and  as  four-fifths  of  our  wheat  supply 
comes  from  abroad,  only  about  one-fifth  is  really  under  home 
control.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  any  loss  must  be  borne  by 
the  State,  at  a  cost  estimated  at  anything  up  to  £40,000,000,  as 
the  farmers  cannot  be  expected  to  grow  corn  at  a  loss  so  as  to 
give  the  public  a  cheap  loaf.  It  was  in  1857  and  1861  that  the 
quartern  loaf  in  London  was  last  at  9d.  The  average  price  per 
quarter  of  British  wheat  was  56s.  Ad.  and  55s.  Ad.  respectively, 
and  the  duty  was  Is.  per  quarter.  The  price  of  wheat,  however, 
is  only  one  of  the  factors  in  the  price  of  the  loaf,  In  1873  the 
loaf  in  London  was  only  Sd.,  while  wheat  had  risen  to  58s.  Sd. 
per  quarter,  and  there  was  no  duty.  Contrariwise,  in  1865,  when 
wheat  was  16s.  lOd.  per  quarter  cheaper,  the  quartern  loaf  was 
only  one  halfpenny  less  at  l\d.  Again,  in  normal  times,  as 
I  showed  in  The  Empire  Beview  for  March  1913,  there  is  a 
variation  up  to  2d.  in  the  price  of  the  loaf  in  different  towns  in 
these  Isles,  so  that  the  public  in  Leeds  and  Edinburgh  habitually 
pay  without  protest  2d.  per  loaf  more  than  consumers  in  South- 
ampton or  Norwich.  Further,  the  purchasers  in  some  score 
other  towns  pay  anything  from  \d  to  \\d.  per  loaf  more  than 
the  normal  basal  price.  Such  variations  are  impossible  to 
account  for  on  the  basis  of  wheat  prices  and  may  be  put  down  to 
either  increased  local  costs  of  selling,  or  local  trade  profiteering 
arrangements.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  these  im- 
portant variations  will  now  be  modified. 

Natal,  like  Great  Britain,  has  to  import  the  greater  portion 
of  its  wheat  and  wheat-flour  supplies  chiefly  from  Australia  and 
the  U.S.A.  In  June  of  this  year  the  cost  of  the  two-pound  loaf 
in  Durban  was  raised  to  Id.,  an  increase  of  Sd.  since  the  war. 
But  the  Natal  Mercury  is  not  convinced  that  this  rise  is  not  out 
of  proportion  to  the  rise  in  costs.  It  suggests  that  the  Govern- 
ment be  asked  to  satisfy  themselves  and  the  public  that  the 
"  profiteer  "  and  speculator  were  not  manipulating  the  markets  to 
the  injury  of  the  consumer. 

In  the  case  of  meat  it  is  apparently  somewhat  different.  It  is 
stated  that  the  army  must  have  home-grown  meat  this  autumn 
and  also  that  feeding-stuffs  will  be  scarce.  A  price  has  therefore 
been  fixed  for  both  civil  and  army  meat,  on  a  descending  sliding 
scale.  But  the  farmers  are  told  that  they  will  be  able  to  "  realise 
during  the  earlier  months  without  very  serious  loss,"  a  loss, 
however,  variously  estimated  at  from  £5  to  £7  or  £8  per  bullock. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  solve  during  the  war 
is  that  of  an  increase  of  wages  or  pensions  and  allowances  to 
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compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
Several  plans  have  been  adopted  by  various  employers  of  labour, 
whether  State,  Corporate  or  private.  Some  give  a  weekly  war 
bonus  for  the  period  of  the  war;  others  give  an  annual  war 
bonus,  while  in  the  case  of  railways  the  15s.  bonus  has  been 
converted  into  an  advance  in  wages  of  15s.,  representing  a  charge 
on  the  State, of  over  £25,000,000  per  annum,  compared  with  only 
16,000,000  paid  on  Ordinary  Stock  dividends.  This  will  probably 
carry  with  it  other  advantages  in  the  calculation  of  overtime  and 
Sunday  duty,  and  will  be  very  difficult  to  reduce  after  the  war 
when  prices  have  readjusted  themselves,  notwithstanding  the 
assumption  that  it  is  regarded  as  "  due  to  and  dependent  on  the 
existence  of  abnormal  conditions  now  prevailing  in  consequence 
of  the  war." 

Another  point  is  for  how  long  after  the  war  or  the  declaration 
of  peace  are  such  rises. or  bonuses  to  continue?  No  one  can 
foretell  what  the  cost  of  living  will  be  then,  even  under  the  most 
advantageous  conditions.  In  any  case,  the  amount  of  the 
increase  or  bonus  may  have  had  no  obvious  direct  relation  to 
any  calculations  as  to  the  general  increase  of  prices  or  to  how 
they  may  affect  the  particular  individual  or  class  of  workers. 

A  standard  of  some  description  was  therefore  desirable, 
whether  for  during  the  war  or  afterwards.  This  has  been  in 
operation  by  some  large  employers  of  labour  and  has  been  on  a 
sliding  scale  calculated  on  a  formula  suggested,  I  believe,  by 
Mr.  Alderman  Vinter  of  the  Cambridge  County  Council.  It 
consists  of  a  payment  of  3d.  per  week  for  each  farthing, 
by  which  the  price  of  a  four  pound  loaf  exceeds  the  sum  of 
5^d.  which  was  taken  as  the  normal  pre-war  price.  The 
average  cost  of  the  loaf  is  fixed  for  successive  periods  of  three 
months,  and  the  bonus  is  thus  arrived  at  by  a  simple  calculation. 
Since  the  price  has  been  fixed  at  9d.  a  point  has  been  raised 
by  some  who  like  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it.  They  argue 
that  such  an  interference  with  "  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  " 
will  destroy  the  value  of  the  price  of  bread  as  an  index  to 
the  general  cost  of  living,  and  so  render  it  no  longer  applicable 
as  a  standard  for  a  war  bonus.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  Food  Controller  also  promises  to  fix  a  general 
scale  of  prices  for  all  food-stuffs,  including  a  very  considerable 
reduction  in  the  price  of  meat,  which  should  also  be  of  great 
value  to  the  working  man  and  the  public  generally,  if  they  refrain 
from  an  increased  consumption  on  account  of  the  lower  price. 

This  practical  application  of  a  sliding  bread  scale  bonus  may 
be  instructively  compared  with  certain  points  raised  in  an 
interesting  article  on  "  Six  Hundred  Years  of  Poverty  in 
England,"  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  some  twenty- 
four  years  ago  by   Mr.  Stiffen.      The   question   of  skilled   and 
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unskilled  labourers'  wages  in  terms  of  a  wheat  or  a  wheat  and 
meat  ration  is  reviewed  over  a  period  of  six  hundred  years, 
and  is  illustrated  by  some  excellent  though  intricate  diagrams. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  very  briefly  summarise  some  of  his 
conclusions.  The  quantity  of  wheat  taken  as  a  ration  unit 
is  9  lbs.  3  oz.  That  of  the  wheat  and  meat  ration  is 
6  lbs.  14  oz.,  and  1J  lbs.  respectively.  These  two  types 
of  rations  he  considered  to  contain  practically  the  same 
amount  of  nutritious  elements  sufficient  for  a  family  of  five 
persons,  two  adults  and  three  children.  There  have  been  many 
variations  in  the  power  of  daily  wages  to  purchase  the  amount  of 
wheat,  equivalent  to  more  or  fewer  quartern  loaves.  He  took 
the  agricultural  labourer  as  the  type  of  unskilled  labourer,  though 
in  these  times  it  has  been  proved  that  he  is  really  a  skilled 
workman  very  difficult  to  replace.  Thus  in  1350,  the  agricultural 
labourer  had  a  daily  wage  that  could  only  buy  enough  wheat  that 
was  equivalent  to  three  quartern  loaves.  In  about  fifty  years  his 
purchasing  power  doubled,  and  so  was  equivalent  to  six  loaves. 
The  rise  in  wages  continued  to  increase,  and  in  the  period  from 
1400  to  1520,  the  daily  wages  were  sufficient  to  purchase  wheat 
equivalent  to  seven  and  a  half  quartern  loaves.  But  from  1590 
to  1660  the  purchasing  power  fell  severely,  and  was  equal  to  only 
three  and  a  half  loaves.  His  wages  were  practically  swamped  by 
the  high  cost  of  living,  and  his  relative  position  was  the  same  as 
in  the  period  1250  to  1350.  Coming  to  more  recent  times, 
Mr.  Stiffen  remarked  that  from  1830  to  1880,  grain  and  meat 
prices  were  comparatively  steady,  while  wages  were  rising  from 
45  to  50  per  cent.,  and  their  purchasing  power  of  wheat  increased 
from  60  to  75  per  cent.  From  1880  to  the  time  of  his  article 
(June  1893),  prices  and  wages  fell,  fortunately  prices  much  quicker 
than  wages,  so  fcthat  the  full  effect  of  the  latter  was  not  felt  so 
much. 

At  the  present  time,  taking  wages  at  say  28s.  a  week,  or 
4«.  a  day,  and  wheat  at  80s.  per  quarter  of  504  lbs.,  one  sees 
that  the  daily  wage  would  command  about  25  lbs.  of  wheat,  or 
say  about  six  or  seven  quartern  loaves. 

Putting  his  figures  into  percentages,  Mr.  Stiffen  estimated 
that  between  1400  and  1520  the  agricultural  labourer  spent 
28  per  cent,  of  his  daily  wage  to  buy  about  7  lbs.  of  wheat,  equal 
to  about  two  quartern  loaves.  In  the  subsequent  seventy  years 
of  high  food  prices  the  figure  rose  to  68  per  cent,  of  his  wages. 
In  the  case  of  the  wheat  and  meat  ration  calculation,  he  worked 
the  percentage  out  from  1400  to  1520  at  23  per  cent,  for  1J  lbs. 
of  meat,  and  this  rose  to  42  per  cent,  in  the  period  1590  to  1660. 
At  the  present  time  25  per  cent,  of  a  daily  wage  of  4s.  would 
purchase  about  6*3  lbs.  of  wheat  or  the  equivalent  or  less  than 
two  4  lb.  loaves.    In   the  case  of  the  "  skilled "  labourer,  Mr. 
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Stiffen  took  a  carpenter  as  a  type.  His  wages  began  compara- 
tively high,  even  from  1250  to  1350,  and  rose  considerably  on  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  From  1400  to  1520  his  daily 
wages  were  enough  to  buy  wheat  equivalent  to  twelve  quartern 
loaves,  but  this  collapsed,  to  be  equal  to  only  four  loaves  during 
the  seventy  years'  slump.  Eeduced  to  percentages,  the  wheat 
for  two  quartern  loaves  represented  17  per  cent,  of  his  daily  wage 
in  the  first  period,  but  in  the  depressed  time  from  1590  to  1660  it 
would  take  half  his  wage  to  carry  out  the  same  purchase.  As  to 
meat  ration,  1£  lbs.  cost  him  13  per  cent,  in  the  former  period, 
compared  with  32  per  cent,  in  the  later  one.  Many  other  articles 
of  diet  were  dealt  with,  but  the  above  are  examples  of  how 
Mr.  Stiffen  analysed  them,  and  seem  #f  peculiar  interest  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  in  terms  of 
wheat  or  bread  rations  reverts  to  almost  that  of  the  fifteenth 
century  percentages. 

J.  Cheistian  Simpson. 


THE  CANADIAN  BEAVER 

The  beaver  which  figures  so  prominently  as  a  Canadian 
emblem  is  usually  a  welcome  guest  when  it  appears  in  haunts 
where  it  was  unknown  before,  but  it  is  liable  to  overstay  its 
welcome.  Beavers  appear  to  be  increasing  in  numbers  along  the 
waterways  in  settled  portions  of  Saskatchewan.  As  a  general 
rule  when  they  first  make  their  appearance  they  are  received 
very  cordially  and  form  an  interesting  topic  of  conversation 
for  miles  around.  An  occasional  investigation  of  their  indus- 
trious engineering  feats  never  fails  to  attract  the  attention 
of  visitors,  who  take  great  pride  in  having  such  interesting 
animals  in  their  districts.  However,  when  the  beavers  build  their 
dams  across  a  creek  with  low  banks,  the  water  sometimes  rises 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  surrounding  land  is  badly  flooded,  and 
thereby  a  condition  is  created  which  seriously  interferes  with 
agricultural  operations.  The  novelty  stage  is  then  passed,  and 
the  farmer  who  owns  the  land  affected  begins  to  view  the  beavers 
from  a  different  angle,  and  decides  that  after  all  he  cannot  afford 
to  allow  the  gnawing  rodents  to  usurp  so  much  of  his  valuable 
land  and  expose  his  stock  to  the  danger  of  being  mired.  When 
complaints  are  received  by  the  department  to  the  effect  that 
beavers  are  causing  substantial  damage  to  property,  one  of  the 
game  guardians  is  sent  to  investigate,  and  if  satisfied  that  there 
is  just  cause  for  complaint,  a  permit  to  break  the  beaver  dam  is 
issued.  In  this  way  the  complainant  is  enabled  to  harvest  his  hay 
crop,  and  in  many  cases  the  crop,  having  been  well  watered,  is 
far  more  luxuriant  than  it  would  have  been  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Beavers  are  very  persistent  animals,  and  often 
this  provision  fails  to  remove  entirely  the  objectionable  features 
caused  by  their  activities.  In  extraordinary  cases  the  department 
goes  a  step  further  and  grants  a  permit  to  trap. 
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THE    COTTON-GROWING    RESOURCES    OF 
THE    EMPIRE 

[Continued.] 

I  commence  with  the  West  Indies,  not  because  they  are 
producing  the  largest  quantity  of  cotton,  but  for  the  reason  that 
the  quality  is  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  the  best  cotton  grown 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a  splendid  example  of  what 
the  Association  have  proved,  namely,  that  as  far  as  quality  alone 
is  concerned,  the  Empire  can  produce  all  the  cotton  we  require. 
The  bulk  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  West  Indies  is  Sea  Island, 
which  variety  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  those  islands — 
hence  its  scientific  name,  Gossypium  Barbadense.  It  will,  per- 
haps, be  news  to  many  people  that  in  the  early  days  of  cotton 
manufacturing  we  obtained  the  bulk  of  our  supplies  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  it  is  rather  an  irony  of  fate  that  we  should 
again  have  to  revert  to  this  part  of  the  Empire  to  obtain  the 
necessary  cotton  to  keep  our  mills  running. 

In  some  ways  our  task  in  the  West  Indies  was  easier  than 
elsewhere,  for  we  had  the  invaluable  assistance  of  expert  agri- 
culturists, who  had  been  scientifically  trained.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  very  able  director  and  staff  of  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  have  done  such  splendid  work  for  the  West 
Indies.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Colonies,  and  indeed 
for  the  whole  Empire,  if  such  an  organisation  existed  in  every 
one  of  our  tropical  possessions.  With  this  help  our  efforts  in 
the  West  Indies  have  been  eminently  successful,  for  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  these  islands  were  producing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Sea  Island  cotton  to  meet  the  existing  demand. 
These  extra  fine  cottons  are  largely  used  for  articles  of  luxury, 
and  consequently  the  demand  is  only  limited,  and  the  crop, 
which  amounted  to  about  6,000  bales,  was  all  that  was  required. 
West  Indian  cotton  is  as  good  as  any  cotton  grown  in  South 
Carolina,  and  some  of  it  has  fetched  very  high  prices,  one  lot 
having  been  sold  at  four  shillings  per  pound.  As  far  as  Sea 
Island  cotton  is  concerned,  we  have  nothing  to  learn  from 
America. 

The  Association  have  given  several  money  grants  to  the  West 
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Indies  for  the  payment  of  experts,  the  erection  of  ginning 
factories,  and  for  providing  improved  seed.  They  also  arranged 
for  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  the  islands,  so  as  to  bring 
the  planters  into  closer  touch  with  the  spinners,  but  great  practical 
assistance  has  been  rendered  in  financing  and  marketing  the 
crop.  Sea  Island  cotton  is  not  everybody's  cotton,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  find  a  buyer,  or  to  get  him  to  pay  a  fair  price  for 
the  cotton.  The  Association  recognised  long  ago  that  the  best 
method  of  developing  cotton-growing  was  to  enable  the  grower 
not  only  to  sell  his  crop  as  soon  as  possible,  but  also  to  obtain  a 
fair  price  for  it.  The  council  considered  that  they  were  in  the 
position  of  trustees  for  the  grower,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  do 
their  very  best  to  enable  him  to  receive  a  fair  reward  for  his 
labours. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  the  consumers  in  this  country 
have  shown  a  lack  of  foresight  in  the  matter.  They  have  not 
recognised  that  the  day  must  come  when  they  will  be  almost 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  West  Indies  for  their  future  supplies. 
The  boll-weevil  is  gradually  but  steadily  advancing  over  the 
cotton  States  of  America,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before 
it  reaches  the  Atlantic.  When  that  day  comes  we  shall  probably 
see  the  disappearance  of  the  cultivation  of  Sea  Island  cotton  in 
America.  One  would  have  naturally  thought  that  under  these 
circumstances  they  would  have  erred  on  the  generous  side,  and 
would  have  given  more  than  a  preference  to  the  cotton  grown  by 
their  fellow-countrymen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I 
regret  to  say  that  frequently  during  recent  years  cotton  has  been 
left  on  our  hands  unsold  for  months  together,  and  eventually  we 
have  been  forced  to  sell  it  at  low  prices.  This  naturally  has  been 
most  discouraging  to  the  planters,  and  the  Association  have  been 
most  unfairly  blamed  by  them  for  what  has  occurred. 

When  war  broke  out  there  was  an  immediate  cessation  in  the 
demand  for  luxuries,  and  consequently  Sea  Island  cotton  was 
almost  unsaleable.  There  has  since  been  a  big  rise  in  prices,  but 
many  of  the  planters  were  much  discouraged,  and,  attracted  by 
the  high  price  of  sugar  and  other  products,  reduced  their  acreage 
under  cotton,  and  in  some  cases  abandoned  it  altogether  for  other 
crops.    The  total  crop  last  season  was  only  3,600  bales. 

Now  as  regards  the  future,  I  am  convinced  that  the  demand 
for  this  type  of  cotton  is  bound  to  increase.  I  can  also  con- 
fidently say  that  the  West  Indies  can  produce  all  the  Sea  Island 
cotton  we  require,  but  this  depends  entirely  on  the  price,  and 
whether  the  industry  is  sufficiently  remunerative  to  the  planters. 
In  other  words,  if  the  spinner  wants  the  cotton  he  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it,  and  it  is  also  essential  that  the 
planter  should  get  a  ready  market  for  his  produce.     The  Asso- 
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ciation  will  help  him  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  financing  and 
marketing  the  crop,  and  it  would  be  more  than  a  misfortune  for 
the  West  Indies  if  the  Association  were  unable  to  continue  this 
work,  for  our  experience  in  the  past  has  convinced  us  of  the 
necessity  of  some  central  philanthropic  body  who  will  see  that 
the  planter  gets  fair  play. 

The  importance  of  the  Sudan  to  this  country  is  the  fact  that 
at  present  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  Empire  which  can 
produce  large  quantities  of  cotton  of  Egyptian  type.  As  I  pointed 
out  before,  the  demand  for  long-staple  cotton  is  increasing  every 
year.  Unfortunately  the  production  of  cotton  in  Egypt  seems  to 
have  already  reached  its  limit ;  indeed,  some  people  say  that  far 
too  much  of  her  land  is  devoted  to  cotton.  We  may  see  a 
slightly* larger  production  by  improved  methods  of  cultivation 
or  irrigation,  but  we  can  make  up  our  minds  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  obtain  any  large  increase  of  production  in  Egypt. 
It  is  therefore  all  the  more  imperative  that  we  should  develop 
the  Sudan  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Sudan  is  to-day  producing 
about  20,000  to  30,000  bales  per  annum  of  good  Egyptian  cotton, 
ranging  in  value  from  "pass"  to  about  6d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  on 
"Fully  Good  Fair,"  and  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  high- 
class  American  cotton  worth  from  4<2.  to  Sd.  on  "  Middling 
American."  This  latter  cotton  has  given  very  good  results,  and 
I  should  mention  that  its  introduction  is  due  to  the  advice  given 
by  the  Association,  after  the  report  given  by  our  deputation 
which  visited  the  Sudan  in  1912. 

Only  in  recent  years  has  cotton-growing  on  a  commercial 
scale  been  possible  in  the  Sudan,  for  until  the  Suakin-Berber 
Eailway  was  completed  in  1906  economic  transport  was  non- 
existent. This  railway  was  afterwards  extended  to  Khartoum 
and  more  recently  to  Sennar  and  El  Obeid.  This  also  links  up 
with  the  water  communications  on  the  Blue  and  White  Niles,  so 
that  the  Sudan  now  possesses  really  good  transport  facilities,  and 
the  harbour  and  wharf  accommodation  is  very  much  superior  to 
what  we  find  in  most  of  our  African  Crown  Colonies.  The 
transport  facilities  generally  reflect  the  very  greatest  credit  on 
the  Government  of  the  Sudan.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
describe  in  detail  the  possibilities  of  this  wonderful  country, 
which  has  an  a»ea  of  over  984,000  square  miles,  i.e.,  half  the  size 
of  India  and  nearly  three  times  the  extent  of  Nigeria.  Of  course 
cotton  cannot  be  grown  everywhere,  and  the  population  is  not 
large.  This  latter  difficulty  will  soon  remedy  itself.  For 
example,  I  may  mention  that  the  town  of  Wad  Medani  when  I 
visited  it  five  years  ago  contained  27,000  inhabitants,  and  this 
town  has  grown  up  in  a  dozen  years,  for  it  simply  did  not  exist 
at  the  time  of  the  British  occupation. 
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In  the  Sudan  we  have  five  distinct  and  separate  propositions : — 
(1)  Tokar. — Present  production  about  8,000  bales  of  cotton,  quite 
good  in  quality,  but  depending  on  a  rather  uncertain  supply  of 
irrigation  water  coupled  with  very  irregular  rains.  With  a  small 
capital  expenditure  on  minor  irrigation  works  the  production 
could  be  increased  to  10,000  to  20,000  bales  in  the  immediate 
future.  (2)  Khartoum  and  North. — It  would  be  manifestly  foolish 
to  take  water  for  irrigation  works  in  the  Sudan  which  might 
injure  Egypt.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
Therefore  under  present  conditions,  speaking  generally,  the  Sudan 
is  limited  to  the  flood  water  which  comes  down  the  Blue  Nile  in 
the  latter  six  months  of  the  year,  and  which  would  otherwise 
run  out  to  the  sea  and  be  wasted.  This  necessitates  growing 
cotton  as  a  winter  crop,  and  unfortunately  north  of  Khartoum 
very  cold  weather  is  occasionally  experienced  in  December  and 
January.  The  present  production  is  about  4,000  bales  per 
annum,  with  further  possibilities  in  the  future.  I  am  afraid, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate,  we  cannot  look  for  any 
large  increase  in  this  district,  though  possibly  the  American 
varieties  introduced  by  the  Association  may  overcome  the 
difficulty.  I  must  point  out  that  this  suggestion  of  experimenting 
with  American  cotton  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  utility  of  a 
central  body  like  the  Association.  During  our  fourteen  years  of 
work  we  have  had  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  problems  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  have  thus  acquired  experience  which  is 
invaluable  in  dealing  with  new  problems  as  they  arise. 
(3)  Gezira. — This  is  one  of  the  finest  cotton  propositions  in  the 
whole  world.  The  Gezira  plain  contains  over  five  million  acres 
of  land,  and  will  some  day  produce  more  cotton  than  the  whole 
of  Egypt.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  money.  As  you  are 
aware,  the  Association  considered  this  question  of  such  great 
importance  that  they  decided  to  send  a  special  deputation  to 
inquire  fully  into  all  details  on  the  spot,  and  I  am  therefore  able 
to  speak  with  first-hand  knowledge. 

A  preliminary  scheme  was  drawn  up  which  was  estimated  to 
cost  £3,000,000,  but  before  any  work  was  commenced  an  experi- 
mental farm  was  started  at  Tayiba,  the  necessary  water  being 
obtained  by  pumping.  The  object  of  this  farm  was  to  prove  in  a 
practical  manner  whether  cotton  could  be  grown  as  a  winter  crop 
on  an  economic  basis.  The  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  a 
second  farm  was  commenced  at  another  centre  at  Barakat,  with 
equally  satisfactory  results.  Work  has  been  going  on  at  Tayiba 
continuously  for  over  six  years,  so  that  one  can  now  say  with 
confidence  that  cotton-growing  on  the  Gezira  plain  is  a  commercial 
success. 

On  January  23rd,  1913,  an  important  deputation  waited  on 
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Mr.  Asquith  ;  they  received  a  promise  that  the  Government  would 
guarantee  the  interest  on  a  loan  of  £3,000,000,  to  be  raised  by 
the  Sudan,  for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  works,  which 
consisted  of  a  dam  or  barrage  on  the  Blue  Nile,  capable  of  sup- 
plying water  to  irrigate  3,000,000  acres,  and  a  preliminary  main 
canal,  and  of  subsidiary  canals  to  irrigate  300,000  acres,  of  which 
100,000  acres  would  be  under  cotton.  Unfortunately,  owing  to 
the  outbreak  of  war  the  loan  could  not  be  issued,  but  the  Sudan 
Government  were  able  to  obtain  a  temporary  loan  of  £500,000, 
and  the  works  were  commenced.  This  money  is  now  exhausted, 
and  unless  further  money  is  immediately  forthcoming,  not  only 
will  the  works  be  stopped,  but  much  of  the  money  which  has 
already  been  spent  will  be  to  a  large  extent  wasted.  It  is 
estimated  that  if  the  works  are  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  water  supply  will  be  available  in  three  years  from  now,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  preliminary  area  of  300,000  acres  will  be 
under  cultivation  six  years  hence — namely,  in  1923.  This  area 
should  produce  about  80,000  bales  of  500  lb.  each  per  annum. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  cultivated  area  will  extend  rapidly  afterwards, 
but  this  will  depend  on  two  factors — namely,  a  sufficient  population 
and  the  supply  of  water  from  the  Blue  Nile,  part  of  which  is  re- 
quired by  Egypt.  Many  years  must  elapse  before  the  whole  of 
the  Gezira  plain  can  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  further 
investigation  of  the  conditions  will  be  necessary,  and  more 
especially  as  to  the  relative  allocation  of  water  to  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan.  This  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  preliminary  scheme 
of  300,000  acres,  for  full  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  suitability 
of  soil,  sufficiency  of  population,  and  the  necessary  supply  of 
water. 

I  have  dealt  at  some  length  on  this  question  for  the  following 
reasons.  Statements  have  been  frequently  made  that  India  is 
the  only  country  which  can  provide  immediate  relief  for 
Lancashire.  I  will  deal  later  with  the  Indian  problem,  but  this 
I  can  say  now.  It  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  grow 
large  quantities  of  high-class  cotton  in  India,  and  I  doubt 
whether  Egyptian  cotton  can  be  grown  there  at  all.  In  the 
same  way  rapid  developments  in  Uganda  and  Nigeria  are  not  to 
be  expected,  and  I  am  afraid  that  in  any  case  these  countries 
cannot  produce  Egyptian  cotton. 

It  therefore  comes  to  this,  that  the  Gezira  scheme  is  the  only 
proposition  which  offers  any  prospect  of  producing  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  high-class  cotton  in  the  immediate  future.  This 
scheme  we  know  is  a  certainty,  whereas  all  other  propositions  for 
growing  long-staple  cotton  are  to  a  certain  extent  problematical. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  what  Lancashire  is  most  in  need  of  is 
cotton  of  good  quality. 

2  b  2 
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I  therefore  maintain  that  whatever  work  be  delayed  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  this  scheme  should  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  We  all  agree  that  our  main  energies  must  be 
devoted  to  winning  the  war,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
in  any  way  weaken  our  financial  position.  What,  however,  is 
wanted  at  the  moment  is  a  loan  of  £500,000  to  carry  on  the  work 
during  the  coming  year.  We  found  a  much  larger  amount  to 
develop  Italian  trade,  no  doubt  a  laudable  object,  but  if  the 
Government  can  do  this,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  for  a  similar 
sum  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  trade  and  for  the  welfare  of  part 
of  our  Empire.  Might  I  also  point  out  that  the  Government 
recently  guaranteed  ^£2,000,000  to  develop  the  manufacture  of 
dyes  in  this  country  ?  Again  a  laudable  object,  but  dyes  are  not 
much  good  if  there  is  not  sufficient  cotton  to  make  the  cloth  on 
which  the  dyes  will  be  used. 

There  is  also  another  reason  why  this  scheme  should  be  made 
a  success.  It  was  one  in  which  the  late  Lord  Kitchener  took  the 
deepest  personal  interest.  He  himself  inspected  the  works  and 
thoroughly  investigated  all  the  details  and  visited  the  experi- 
mental farms  on  more  than  one  occasion.  He  also  drew  up  a 
very  fine  socialistic  scheme  for  the  practical  working  of  this 
proposition,  which  would  ensure  that  the  native,  who  did  the 
actual  growing  of  the  crop,  should  receive  a  fair  reward  for  his 
labour ;  which  unfortunately  is  not  always  the  case  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  scheme  is  shortly  as  follows  :  The  total 
proceeds  of  the  crop  are  pooled  together  and  divided  into  shares. 
The  Government  provide  the  land  and  the  water  and  receive 
35  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  syndicate  who  look  after  the 
financing,  direction,  and  management  receive  25  per  cent., 
leaving  40  per  cent,  for  the  grower  as  the  reward  for  his  time  and 
labour.  We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Kitchener  for 
the  boldness  and  simplicity  of  this  scheme,  and  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  said  on  a  previous  occasion  that  the  finest  monument  we 
can  raise  to  his  memory  is  to  make  a  success  of  the  scheme 
which  lay  so  near  to  his  heart. 

The  other  two  propositions  in  the  Sudan  are  more  a  question 
for  the  future.  There  are  fair  possibilities  of  producing  con- 
siderable quantities  of  both  rain-grown  and  irrigated  cotton  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gedaref  and  Kassala,  but  at  present  there 
are  no  transport  facilities.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Sudan 
there  will  some  day  be  immense  possibilities  for  rain- grown 
cotton,  for  there  is  land  enough  to  grow  millions  of  bales. 

The  main  work  of  the  Association  in  connection  with  the 
Sudan  has  been  in  educating  both  the  country  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  great  possibilities  of  this  colony.  They  have  also 
rendered   valuable   assistance   in   financing   and   marketing    the 
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cotton,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  native  should  receive  the  best 
possible  price  for  his  crop.  Their  assistance  was  particularly 
useful  when  war  broke  out,  for  they  were  able  to  arrange  a 
credit  of  <£200,000,  and  consequently  the  whole  of  the  crop  was 
marketed  at  fair  prices.  The  following  extracts  from  letters 
from  Sir  Reginald  Wingate  will  show  that  the  assistance  we 
were  able  to  render  was  much  appreciated  : — 

"Khabtoum,  January  29,  1915. 
"In  this  country  it  is  not  only  a   question  of  securing 
for  cultivators  a  fair  price  for  their  1915  crop,  but  of  pre- 
venting if  possible  their  faith  in  cotton  as  a  source  of  profit 
being  shaken." 

"  Khabtoum,  March  8,  1915. 

"  I  should  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  how 
much  I  appreciate  your  cordial  help  in  a  difficult  question, 
which  now  offers  every  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  solution, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  your  kind  offer  of  future  assistance. 
It  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  future  of  cotton-growing  at 
Tokar  that,  in  a  year  like  the  present,  the  cultivator  has 
been  provided  with  an  opportunity  of  selling  his  cotton  on 
the  spot  for  cash." 

In  Uganda  cotton-growing  is  purely  a  native  industry,  and, 
thanks  to  a  fertile  soil,  favourable  climatic  conditions,  a  large 
and  intelligent  population,  coupled  with  an  excellent  form  of 
native  government  and  fair  transport  facilities,  the  industry 
made  rapid  progress.  Unfortunately  in  the  early  days  there 
was  no  efficient  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  large  quantities 
of  seed  were  distributed  indiscriminately  by  private  individuals, 
so  that  the  cotton  was  hopelessly  mixed.  This  has  now  been 
put  right,  and  Uganda  cotton  has  a  well-deserved  reputation 
among  spinners. 

I  mention  this,  as  it  is  a  good  example,  when  the  industry 
depends  solely  on  natives,  of  the  necessity  of  the  distribution 
of  seed  being  placed  under  strict  Government  control  or  in  the 
hands  of  an  impartial  body  like  the  Association.  If  the  supply 
of  seed  for  sowing  depends  on  irresponsible  individuals,  mixture 
and  deterioration  in  quality  are  bound  to  occur.  This  is  the 
most  vital  question  in  connection  with  cotton-growing,  for  one 
may  have  the  most  fertile  soil  and  the  most  favourable  climate 
in  the  world  and  the  best  methods  of  cultivation,  but  unless 
the  seed  is  pure  and  of  good  quality  all  these  advantages  are 
wasted. 

J.  Arthur  Hutton. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GENERAL    OUTLOOK    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Share- 
holders of  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd.,  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Hugh  Crawford,  following  his  usual  custom,  gave  a  brief 
summary  of  the  general  situation,  commercial,  industrial  and 
financial.  This  year  his  remarks  afford  special  interest  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  entered  on  the  fourth  year  of  war. 
Hostilities,  instead  of  weakening  South  African  trade,  seem  to 
have  given  traders  new  opportunities  which  they  have  not  been 
slow  to  take  advantage  of,  and  but  for  the  difficulties  that  have 
arisen  with  regard  to  freight,  the  condition  of  affairs  would  have 
been  even  more  prosperous  than  it  is. 

Alluding  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country's  trade  Mr. 
Crawford  was  able  to  point  out  that,  "  so  far  it  has  not  suffered  ; 
on  the  contrary,  producers  have,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  been 
obtaining  quite  exceptional  prices.  As  evidence  of  the  flourishing 
state  of  trade,  he  mentioned  that  at  December  31st  last  deposits 
with  the  South  African  Banks  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£55,000,000  as  against  a  total  of  £45,000,000  as  at  31st  December, 
1913 — a  striking  comparison  seeing  the  large  sums  which  have 
left  South  Africa  for  investment  in  War  Loans  oversea  and  the 
success  of  the  last  Union  Loan,  which  produced  nearly  4J 
millions  new  money.  Scarcity  of  ocean  freight  is,  however, 
having  an  embarrassing  effect  on  both  exports  and  imports.  The 
price  of  nearly  all  commodities  has  reached  a  high  level  and,  in 
some  quarters,  a  sharp  reaction  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
is  predicted,  while  in  others  the  view  is  held  that  there  will  be 
no  sudden  slump  in  prices.  In  all  probability  an  era  of  prosperity 
will  outlast  the  war  for  perhaps  two  or  three  years,  to  be  followed, 
however,  by  reaction  when  supply  again  begins  to  overtake 
demand.  In  the  meantime  the  productive  powers  of  South 
Africa  are  being  steadily  developed.  New  industries  are  springing 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  and  in  many  instances  the 
establishment  of  one  fresh  enterprise  brings  about  the  inauguration 
of  several  dependent  undertakings  ;  all  this  makes  for  progress  of 
the  most  natural  and  healthy  kind  and  gives  us  encouragement  to 
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believe  that  after  a  long  era  of  experiment  we  are  at  last  com- 
mencing to  develop  our  resources  in  earnest." 

Eeferring  to  the  formation  of  a  small  institution  known  as 
The  Industrial  Development  Company,  Limited,  he  said  :  "It 
is  modelled  on  the  lines  of  a  Trade  Bank,  concerning  which 
there  has  been  much  discussion  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
institution,  I  think,  is  one  we  should  welcome,  and  we  have 
shown  our  approval  in  a  practical  manner  by  taking  a  small 
participation  to  assist  in  its  initiatory  stages.  The  purpose  of 
the  Trade  Bank  movement  is  to  stimulate  enterprise  by  direct 
investment,  which,  of  course,  entails  the  *  locking-up '  of  funds 
for  uncertain  periods.  While,  therefore,  calculated  to  give 
impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  Empire,  Industrial  Banks  will  not 
encroach  upon  the  functions  of  banking  institutions  proper,  as 
by  reason  of  the  comparatively  illiquid  nature  of  their  assets  they 
should  not  receive  deposits.  I  have  mentioned  the  assistance 
which  Trade  Banks  may  be  expected  to  render  to  commerce,  and 
I  cannot  pass  from  the  subject  without  directing  attention  to  the 
great  part  played  by  our  Banking  Institutions  in  the  financing  of 
the  country's  trade.  Our  Banks  are  of  the  most  vital  importance 
in  this  respect,  and  although  they  do  not  take,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  take,  a  direct  share  in  enterprise,  the  support  they 
lend  to  South  African  industries  is  incalculable." 

The  gold  mining  industry  still  takes  pride  of  place  and  its 
outlook  is  healthy.  The  Union's  output  for  1916  was  £39,489,774 
as  against  £38,627,461  in  1915.  Notwithstanding  the  greater 
output,  the  dividends,  in  the  aggregate,  were  less  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Increased  working  costs,  attributable  to  war 
conditions,  have  set  a  serious  problem  for  the  lower  grade  mines, 
but  increasingly  efficient  methods  go  a  long  way  towards  counter- 
acting this  adverse  factor.  Several  new  areas  have  been  given 
out  on  lease  by  the  Government  during  the  year,  and  very  satis- 
factory results  have  been  attained  at  the  newer  mines  on  the 
far  East  Band.  Diamond  mining  has  revived,  and  the  prices 
realised  for  diamonds  must  be  deemed  very  satisfactory.  Tin 
was  produced  in  the  Union  to  a  value  of  £356,447  as  compared 
with  £340,428  in  1915.  The  industry,  while  having  disappointed 
the  optimistic  estimates  of  a  few  years  ago,  is  still  an  important 
one  in  which  great  hope  is  placed.  Copper  remains  in  good 
demand  and  has  been  produced  to  a  value  of  £1,132,140  as 
against  £817,793  in  1915.  The  Union's  output  of  coal  amounted 
to  over  10,000,000  tons,  valued  at  £2,715,313,  which  figures  show 
substantial  increase  when  compared  with  those  for  1915. 

Freight  difficulties  have  interfered  somewhat  with  the  export 
trade,  but  the  falling  away  in  this  respect  has  been  more  than 
made  up  by  the  greater  demand  for  bunker  coal.     Kegarding  the 
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farming  industry  and  referring  first  to  wool,  Mr.  Crawford  pointed 
out  that  "  a  year  ago  we  thought  the  price  had  attained  an 
almost  inflated  point,  but  the  year  with  which  we  are  dealing  has 
seen  continued  advancement.  The  quantity  exported  in  1916  was 
valued  at  £6,601,657,  as  against  £5,380,0.31  in  1915.  Eestricted 
shipping  facilities  and  the  consequent  accumulations  of  wool  at 
our  ports  have  imposed  no  inconsiderable  strain  on  merchants 
and  institutions  connected  with  the  financing  of  this  branch  of 
our  export  trade.  Mohair  was  exported  to  a  value  of  £1,115,685. 
The  production  of  Ostrich  Feathers — once  such  an  important 
industry — is  an  enterprise  concerning  which  it  is  still  impossible 
to  chronicle  progress.  As  this  product  is  not  only  a  luxury,  but 
one,  the  demand  for  which  is  governed  by  the  capricious  decrees 
of  fashion,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  its  immediate  future,  but  so 
beautiful  is  the  article  that  surely  it  must  eventually  regain  its 
popularity.  Meanwhile  it  is  unfortunate  that  those  who  have 
specialised  in  this  branch  of  farming  do  not  seem  to  have  shared 
in  the  welcome  rains  which  have  visited  most  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  Their  efforts  to  otherwise  turn  their  land  to  account 
must  thereby  have  been  partially  frustrated.  It  would  be  im- 
prudent to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  value  of  the  maize  crop,  but 
ultimately  it  must  reach  gigantic  figures.  To-day  private  enter- 
prise is  yielding  large  results,  but  when  capital  becomes  available 
for  the  more  extensive  conservation  of  moisture  there  will,  I  am 
convinced,  be  further  development  in  the  farming  industry.  The 
capital  expenditure  necessary  to  lead  to  the  great  attainments  of 
which  the  land  is  capable  will,  however,  be  heavy,  and  the  task  is 
one  for  Government  rather  than  for  private  enterprise. 

"  In  regard  to  the  maize  export  trade,  fortunately  for  the 
farmers  the  Imperial  Government  has  arranged  to  provide 
shipping  facilities.  The  growth  of  Wattle  Bark  is  an  industry 
upon  which  we  have  in  the  past  built  great  hopes,  but  here  again 
freight  disabilities  have  interfered.  But  they  have  brought  com- 
pensation, as  witness  the  efforts  of  those  enterprising  and  success- 
ful people  who  have  provided  in  Natal  plant  for  the  extraction  of 
tannin.  This  plant  is  already  of  great  benefit  and  will  when 
extended  be  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  large  Wattle 
growing  tracts  of  Natal  and  part  of  the  Transvaal.  Fruit 
growers  have  also  suffered  and  must  for  a  time  continue  to  suffer 
from  restricted  opportunities  of  securing  freight  to  the  great 
markets  oversea.  They  need,  however,  not  be  discouraged. 
They  have  already  studied  to  some  purpose  the  requirements  of 
these  markets,  and  with  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions 
rapid  strides  should  be  made.  Meanwhile  it  would  not  be 
inappropriate  to  turn  attention  to  the  canning  and  drying  of 
fruit,  an  industry  which  seems  one  naturally  to  be  engaged  in 
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because  South  Africa  has  the  sugar  farmer  at  its  door.  Sugar 
planters  'continue  to  do  well  and  to  have  excellent  prospects. 
The  country  has  great  hopes  for  this  industry  and  confidence  in 
those  directing  it.  The  export  of  meat,  commenced  as  an  experi- 
ment a  year  or  so  ago,  promises  to  develop  into  a  most  important 
industry,  and  our  stock  farmers  are  indebted  to  the  enterprise 
which  has  provided  them  with  an  avenue  to  the  markets  oversea. 
We  have  great  opportunities  for  developing  this  trade,  and  there 
are  signs  that  we  are  not  neglecting  them.  In  recent  years 
animal  life  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  human  consumption,  and 
at  least  one  country  which  formerly  exported  beef  on  a  large 
scale  has  now  to  import.  The  resources  of  South  Africa  have, 
however,  scarcely  been  tapped  by  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  increase  leaves  a  large 
surplus  available  for  export.  Scientific  breeding  will,  moreover, 
speedily  yield  great  improvement  in  quantity  and  grade.  The 
projected  manufacture  of  ammonium  sulphate  has  become  an 
accomplished  fact." 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Crawford  expressed  himself  fully  convinced 
that  prosperity  lies  before  us,  although  in  these  times  it  is 
difficult  to  discern  what  the  immediate  future  has  in  store. 
"  For  a  time  our  trade  may  be  hampered  by  the  conditions  of  war 
which,  for  some  time,  have  been  more  severely  limiting  freight 
facilities.  We  shall,  however,  have  to  endure  this  temporary 
inconvenience,  and  the  lack  of  certain  commodities  formerly 
imported  from  oversea  may  cause  us  to  investigate  our  resources 
and  to  devise  substitutes.  In  the  same  way  should  exportation 
of  certain  of  our  products  be  restricted,  we  may  learn  to  more 
largely  turn  our  raw  material  to  account  in  South  Africa.  With 
the  restoration  of  peace  there  are,  I  think,  likely  to  be  introduced 
many  improvements  in  the  commercial  and  social  life  of  the  great 
Empire  of  which  we  are  a  unit.  There  will,  I  feel,  be  greater 
sympathy  and  less  distinction  between  the  richer  and  the  less 
fortunate  classes.  There  will,  let  us  hope,  be  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  scientific  education,  although  this  may  mean  less  time 
for  the  classical  subjects  now  so  universal  in  our  colleges.  Last 
year  I  referred  to  the  decimal  system  and  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  advocating  the  adoption  of  both.  I  pre- 
serve the  same  mind  on  this  subject,  and  again  plead  for  the 
change  as  a  time  and  labour-saving  measure  and  one  calculated 
to  facilitate  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations." 

Passing  on  to  finance  he  observed  that  the  money  markets  of 
the  world  continue  to  be  influenced  by  war  conditions.  During 
the  year  the  average  Bank  of  England  rate  was  £5  12s.  4d.  per 
cent.  Many  loans  were  raised  in  America  by  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments and  also  by  Municipalities  at  rates  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  6  per  cent.,  while  the  great  British  War  Loan  produced  the 
colossal  sum  of  £1,000,000,000  and  yields  a  rate  of  about  5|  per 
cent,  to  the  investor.  Other  belligerents  also  brought  out  large 
loans  and  until  the  restoration  of  peace  must  continue  to  do  so. 
The  Union  Government  5  per  cent.  Loan  proved  a  most  gratifying 
success  and  produced  £4,464,010  new  money.  During  the  year 
under  review  the  Bank  has  extended  its  field  of  operations  to 
British  East  Africa  and  to  the  territory  known  as  German  East 
Africa,  a  logical  sequel  to  the  extension  to  South  West  Africa  as 
reported  to  you  last  year. 

Balance  Sheet  Analysed 

Space  only  permits  us  to  touch  upon  the  main  items  appearing 
in  the  Balance  Sheet.  The  Paid-up  Capital  stands  at  £2,850,000, 
the  small  increase  apparent  being  caused  by  allotment  of  a  few 
additional  shares,  the  issue  of  which  was  authorised  at  the 
Extraordinary  General  Meeting  held  on  29th  September,  1914. 
The  Keserve  Fund,  although  appearing  at  the  same  figure  as  in 
the  preceding  Balance  Sheet,  will  be  increased  to  £700,000 
causing  the  Paid-up  Capital  and  Keserve  to  appear  at  the 
substantial  figure  of  £3,550,000,  which  affords  very  ample 
security  to  depositors.  Notes  in  circulation  figure  at  £1,789,387, 
an  increase  of  £543,104.  The  Deposits  stand  at  £27,246,501  as 
against  £23,157,243,  a  pleasing  increase  in  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  vital  item  in  the  Balance  Sheet.  The  remaining  liability 
items  do  not  call  for  special  comment,  and  we  pass  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Balance  Sheet. 

The  cash  assets,  including  money  at  call  in  London,  have 
reached  £7,477,843.  Investments  comprising  almost  entirely 
British  and  Colonial  Government  Stocks,  practically  all  in  the 
gilt-edged  category,  stand  at  £3,292,030,  this  being  the  market 
value  at  31st  March,  1917.  Last  year  reference  was  made  to  the 
heavy  provision  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  make  for  depre- 
ciation, and  it  was  not  anticipated  that  any  further  large  sums 
would  have  to  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  The  Directors  have 
had,  however,  to  face  and  make  provision  for  further  decline. 
Mention  is  made — and  it  will  afford  satisfaction  to  shareholders 
to  know  it — that  the  Bank  has  rendered  tangible  support  to  the 
Imperial  Government  by  investing  in  the  War  Loan  and  in 
British  Treasury  Bills. 

Bills  of  Exchange  amount  to  £5,357,202,  an  increase  of 
£894,270.  Liquid  assets  comprising  cash,  money  at  call  in 
London,  Investments  and  Bills  of  Exchange,  aggregate 
£16,127,075  and  represent  53  per  cent,  of  the  Bank's  liabilities 
to  the  public.  Bills  Discounted,  Loans,  etc.,  stand  at  £17,158,663, 
as  compared  with  £14,227,831,  a  decided  increase.     The  higher 
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expenses  and  prices  prevalent  owing  to  the  War  have  made  the 
task  of  assisting  to  finance  the  production  and  realisation  of  the 
merchandise  of  the  country  a  very  onerous  one.  As  is  customary 
the  Directors  have  written  a  substantial  sum  off  their  Bank 
Premises  Account,  and  the  item  is  a  real  asset  and  indispensable 
to  the  business.  During  the  year  alterations  have  as  usual  been 
necessary  at  some  Branches  owing  to  growth  of  business,  in 
which  connection  one  may  mention  the  Board's  decision  to 
rebuild  the  Office  in  Pietermaritzburg  which  has  served  the 
Branch  for  over  sixty- three  years. 

Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  twelve  months  ended  31st 
March,  1917,  including  the  amount  carried  forward  from  the 
preceding  year,  reflects  a  net  profit  of  £418,634  as  compared  with 
£221,576  attained  the  previous  year — this  after  deducting  £30,000 
placed  in  reduction  of  Bank  Premises  Account.  Out  of  this 
Balance  the  Board  recommends  payment  of  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  An  interim  dividend  at  6  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  financial  year  has 
already  been  paid,  and  this,  with  the  present  distribution, 
absorbs  £169,500.  After  allocation  of  £175,000  to  Beserve 
Fund— equal  to  a  dividend  of  fully  6  per  cent. — and  £25,000  to 
the  Pension  Fund,  there  is  left  £49,134  to  carry  forward.  All 
Bad  and  doubtful  Debts  have  been  fully  provided  for. 

The  Editoe. 


THE   WORLD'S   GOLD   OUTPUT 

For  reasons  directly  connected  with  the  war  it  is  only  now 
possible  to  attempt  to  measure  the  total  gold  output  of  the  world 
for  last  year,  and  the  place  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  list  of 
producers.  Statistics  relating  to  the  world's  gold  production  are 
invariably  to  a  certain  extent  based  upon  estimates,  but  the 
figures  dealing  with  last  year's  output  of  the  precious  metal  are 
in  many  instances  more  than  usually  of  the  guesswork  order.  So 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  aggregate  valuation  of  the  gold 
yield  was  £2,676,000  less  than  in  1915,  a  reduction  of  about 
2|  per  cent.  The  yield  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  easily  beat  all 
records  in  1916.  Twenty  years  ago  pride  of  place  among  gold- 
producing  countries  was  held  by  the  United  States  ;  but  since 
1904  South  Africa  has  forged  ahead  steadily,  its  yield  for  the 
past  six  years  having  been  considerably  more  than  double  the 
American.  The  outstanding  importance  of  South  Africa  in  con- 
nection with  the  world's  gold  supplies  is  emphasised  by  the  fact 
that  between  1906  and  1916,  while  the  aggregate  output  of  the 
precious  metal  increased  2,824,253  oz.,  the  African  contribution 
rose  to  the  extent  of  4,209,674  oz.,  showing  that  in  all  the  other 
goldfields  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  period  of  1,385,421  oz. 
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It  is  announced  that  one  of  the  largest  of  recent  war  orders 
placed  in  Canada  came  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  This  order  calls  for  thousands  of  blankets  for  army 
purposes.  The  contracts  were  distributed  amongst  various  firms 
in  the  Dominion  in  order  to  ensure  the  earliest  delivery  possible. 
The  total  value  of  the  contract  aggregates  one  million  dollars. 

The  potato  crop  of  Ontario  this  year  promises  to  be  above 
the  average,  presuming,  of  course,  that  the  weather  be  favourable. 
According  to  a  statement  authorised  by  the  Premier  of  Ontario 
who  is  also  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  acreage  planted  exceeds 
that  of  last  season.  Some  time  ago  fears  were  expressed  lest 
the  high  price  of  seed  consequent  upon  the  disastrous  weather 
and  short  crop  of  last  year  might  result  in  a  decreased  acreage. 
Careful  enquiries  made  in  the  counties  where  potato  growing  is 
carried  on  to  the  largest  extent  reveal  the  fact,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Reports  from  other  provinces,  particularly 
the  maritime  provinces,  where  potato  growing  is  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  agriculture,  all  indicate  increased  plantings 
running  from  10  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  over  last  year. 

That  the  Boards  of  Trade  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  campaign  for  greater  food  production 
was  shown  by  the  large  number  of  delegates  from  various  parts 
of  the  province  who  attended  the  recent  conference  in  Frederic  - 
ton.  As  a  result  of  this  conference,  an  active  propaganda  has 
been  started  all  over  the  province  in  connection  with  increased 
production,  chiefly  on  farms.  The  St.  John  Board  of  Trade  has 
been  particularly  active  in  the  matter,  and  has  succeeded  in 
stimulating  interest  in  the  movement  amongst  business  men  and 
in  many  other  quarters.  The  educational  authorities  have  taken 
up  the  subject  with  the  older  pupils  in  the  schools,  many  of 
whom  have  volunteered  for  farm  work  during  the  long  vacation, 
while  others  have  taken  up  food  production  on  suitable  garden 
plots. 

The  development  of  the  limeworks  at  Blubber  Bay,  Vancouver 
Island,  has  induced  the  Pacific  Lime  Company  to  become  ship- 
owners. They  have  secured  the  four-masted  schooner  William 
E.  Burnham,  for  service  in  the  local  trade,  also  the  steamship 
Iwalani.     The  latter  has  been  in  the  inter-island  trade,  but  the 
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Pacific  Lime  Company  will  remodel  her  for  the  new  business  in 
British  Columbia.  The  Company  has  also  purchased  the  stern- 
wheel  steamship  Baramba  which  will  be  used  as  a  barge.  The 
Baramba  was  formerly  in  service  between  the  Fraser  Biver  and 
Victoria. 

The  Buffalo  Mining  Company,  of  Cobalt,  Ontario,  are  en- 
couraging their  employees  to  combat  the  high  cost  of  living  by 
assisting  them  in  the  clearing  of  land  belonging  to  the  company. 
The  employees  have  organised  themselves  into  an  association 
divided  into  batches,  and  each  individual  undertakes  to  do  at 
least  fifty  hours'  work  on  the  farm.  The  association  has  sixty 
members,  and  about  twenty  acres  of  land  have  been  cleared  and 
planted.  The  produce  grown  will  be  divided  among  the  men  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  their  families,  all  the  members  being 
married.  The  Buffalo  Mining  Company  furnished  the  seed  free 
of  charge,  and  also  employed  several  teams  of  horses  and  a  large 
number  of  men  clearing  the  land  for  the  farm. 

The  Travelling  Library  of  Western  Canada  is  carrying  on  a 
great  amount  of  good  work  quietly  and  unostentatiously.  It  has 
not  sought  publicity,  as  it  is  felt  that  it  has  on  hand  quite  as 
much  as  it  can  do,  and  any  propaganda  would  lead  to  embarras- 
sing results.  These  libraries  are  doing  excellent  work  in  the 
rural  districts.  At  present  there  are  133  of  them  in  circulation. 
Two  centres  have  had  their  libraries  changed  six  times  and 
another  five  times.  Ten  centres  have  had  four  libraries,  36  have 
had  three  and  53  places  have  had  two  libraries,  while  31  are 
enjoying  their  first  library.  During  the  winter  months  the 
travelling  library  is  a  blessing  to  the  settler. 

The  "  better  farming  train  "  is  now  a  recognised  and  welcome 
feature  in  Western  Canadian  life.  The  designation  is  self- 
explanatory.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Saskatchewan  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  ''special"  has  been  running  continuously 
throughout  the  spring,  stopping  at  about  fifty  points  on  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  lines  in  that  province.  The 
equipment  of  the  train  was  an  expensive  one,  there  being  larger 
and  better  displays  of  live  stock,  field  husbandry,  farm  mechanics, 
building  plans,  poultry  and  household  science,  than  last  year, 
also  a  larger  staff  and  a  copious  supply  of  literature  useful  to  the 
farmer.  There  have  also  been  more  lectures  delivered,  covering 
every  branch  of  agricultural  extension  work. 

The  Canadian  lumber  industry  is  in  full  swing.  St.  John 
reports  lumbering  active,  saw  and  shingle  mills  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  men.  At  Newcastle,  saw  mills  have 
commenced  the  season's  work,  but  owing  to  a  shortage  of  un- 
skilled labour  some  mills  are  running  below  capacity.  Frederic- 
ton  also  reports  a  large  volume  of  employment  in  saw  mills  and 
on  the  booms.  At  Quebec  river  driving  is  proceeding.  Hull 
reports  good  conditions  on  the  rivers  and  in  the  saw  mills. 
At  Peterborough  lumbering  is  quieter  owing  to  a  shortage  of 
help.     In  the  Saulte  Ste.  Marie  district  the  mills  are  running 
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but  short  of  labour.  Prince  Albert  reports  saw  mills  running 
day  and  night  shifts  and  employing  all  the  labour  available.  In 
the  Fernie  district,  timber,  railway  ties,  post  and  pole  camps 
and  mills  are  busy.  Nelson  reports  saw  mills  active,  with  a 
shortage  of  experienced  men.  At  Vancouver  the  demand  for 
men  in  lumber  camps  exceeds  the  supply,  skilled  loggers  being 
particularly  required  ;  some  new  shingle  mills  were  being  opened. 
Logging  camps  in  the  Nanaimo  district  are  doing  well,  but 
labour  is  short ;  saw  mills  and  shingle  mills  are  working  steadily. 
Absence  of  ocean  transport  capacity  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  the  industry. 

The  world's  supply  of  magnesite  before  the  war  for  refractory 
purpose  came  from  Austria.  The  Province  of  Quebec  shipments 
for  last  year  reached  the  huge  total  of  53,976  tons,  valued  at 
$525,966,  as  compared  with  16,285  tons,  valued  at  $137,353, 
in  1915.  The  Shipbuilders'  Corporation  of  Toronto  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $250,000  :  and  the  Goderich  Dry 
Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Company,  Limited,  has  been  incorporated 
with  an  authorised  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada,  at  Montreal, 
are  working  at  plans  for  the  erection  of  an  experimental  pulp 
mill.  ^Researches  are  to  be  carried  on  in  the  making  of  sulphite 
and  sulphate  pulp,  and  the  mill  is  expected  to  be  of  considerable 
benefit  to  the  industry.  A  government  appropriation  has  already 
been  made  for  the  purpose.  Two  experts  from  paper  concerns 
are  assisting  the  laboratory  in  planning  the  mill,  and  the  com- 
panies they  represent  are  giving  the  services  of  draughtsmen  and 
engineers. 

Bails  have  been  laid  on  the  Hudson  Bay  Eailway  for  332 
miles,  which  brings  the  metal  to  the  second  crossing  of  the 
Nelson  Eiver.  Of  the  92  miles  remaining  between  the  bridge 
and  Port  Nelson,  all  have  been  graded  with  the  exception  of 
about  11  miles.  The  bridge  across  the  Nelson  will  be  completed 
this  summer  and  the  rails  will  be  laid  into  Nelson  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  Work  ha%  been  slowed  up  on  the  Nelson  Harbour 
owing  to  war  conditions.  The  estimated  cost  of  railway  and 
harbour  work  is  £5,200,000,  of  which  £3,635,000  has  already 
been  expended.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  improvements  on 
the  Welland  Ship  Canal  is  ten  millions  sterling.  Work  has  been 
suspended  on  the  canal  owing  to  war  conditions,  but  it  is  in  such 
a  stage  that  no  damage  is  anticipated  during  the  period  of 
suspended  operations. 

The  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Agriculture  is  organising  a 
bureau  for  the  exchange  of  information,  designed  for  registered 
co-operative  associations  in  the  province,  now  numbering  350. 
The  object  is  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  commodities.  Many 
rural  and  urban  districts,  for  example,  are  short  of  potatoes, 
while  in  other  districts  large  supplies  are  on  hand,  but  the 
producer  is  in  ignorance  of  where  the  market  is  situated.  The 
Co-operative  Organisation  Branch  will  act  as   a  free  bureau  in 
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placing  associations  with  produce  for  sale  in  touch  with  others 
wishing  to  buy,  but  all  arrangements  in  regard  to  price,  quality 
and  terms  of  payment  are  to  be  made  directly  between  contracting 
parties. 

1916  was  a  very  satisfactory  year  in  the  annals  of  the 
Manitoba  dairy  trade.  The  crop  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shows  the  total  value  of  dairy  products  marketed 
within  the  province  during  the  year  to  have  been  almost 
$4,500,000,  the  value  being  placed  at  $4,482,288.  This  shows  an 
increase  over  1915  of  more  than  16i  per  cent.  Part  of  the 
increase  in  value  arises  from  the  higher  level  of  prices,  and  part 
of  it  from  the  greater  amount  of  dairy  products  produced.  The 
growth  in  creamery  production  is  particularly  marked,  the  1916 
creamery  butter  production  totalling  6,574,510  lbs.,  showing  a 
growth  in  quantity  of  almost  13  per  cent,  as  well  as  a  higher 
selling  price.  Cheese  making  shows  an  increase  in  volume  of 
over  21  per  cent,  with  20  per  cent,  of  a  rise  in  price. 

"Within  a  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  Northern 
Manitoba  will  produce  100  million  dollars  of  new  wealth  annually 
from  its  mines,  furs,  lumber  and  fish,"  said  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  a  few  days  ago.  "  If  it  were  not  for  the  war,"  he 
continued,  "Northern  Manitoba  would  already  be  the  biggest 
mining  camp  on  the  American  Continent.  It  is  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  world's  biggest  mineral  camps.  The  people 
of  the  province  have  no  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
north  country.  The  mineral  camps  alone  will  justify  the  building 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Kailway.  We  intend  ultimately  to  get  a 
large  revenue  out  of  the  new  industries,  but  there  will  be  no 
oppressive  taxes,  as  we  wish  to  do  everything  possible  to  en- 
courage development." 

An  interesting  experiment  has  been  inaugurated  at  Vancouver 
where  2,000  lbs.  of  whale  steak  were  offered  in  the  leading  fish 
and  meat  markets  at  the  price  of  5d.  a  lb.  Many  citizens  took 
home  a  sample,  but  reports  are  not  yet  to  hand  as  to  the  reception 
accorded  the  sea  dainty  by  the  families.  Although  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment  in  Vancouver,  it  is  stated  that  whale 
has  already  become  a  more  or  less  standard  fish  in  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Victoria  and  other  Pacific  Coast  cities.  The  Japanese 
have  long  used  the  lean  part  of  the  whale  for  food.  It  looks 
like  beef  steak  and  tastes  something  like  beef.  It  is  more  tender 
than  the  average  beef  steak  and  is  said  to  compare  favourably 
with  the  more  common  meats  in  nutritive  value.  Each  whale, 
it  is  stated,  is  good  for  between  two  and  three  tons  of  meat,  and 
as  there  are  no.  bones  or  other  waste,  a  season's  whaling  catch 
might  go  a  long  way  towards  feeding  the  people  in  these  days  of 
food  restriction. 

Oversea  Correspondents. 
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FARROW'S     BANK,     LIMITED 

Eeport  and  Balance  Sheet 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Farrow's  Bank,  Limited, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Thomas  Farrow,  was  able  to  give  an  excellent 
account  of  the  year's  work.  The  Eeport  and  Balance  Sheet  is  a 
most  satisfactory  document,  showing  as  it  does  the  net  profit, 
including  the  balance  of  £12,161  19s.  Id.  from  last  year's 
accounts,  of  £43,912  Is.  9d.  The  Directors  have  added  the  sum 
of  £16,000  to  the  Eeserve  Fund,  and  recommend  the  payment  of 
a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  less  income  tax. 
The  sum  of  £6,026  19s.  8d.  being  undivided  profit,  has  been 
carried  forward  to  the  next  year.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
carry  forward  has  been  reduced  this  year,  but  the  Directors  have 
deemed  it  prudent  to  utilise  the  amount  by  increasing  the  Eeserve 
Fund,  which  now  stands  at  £78,500,  and  is  invested  in  War  Loan 
and  other  British  Government  securities.  The  Eeport  contains 
ample  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  Institution  from  the  date 
when  it  became  incorporated  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies 
Acts  ten  years  ago.  In  1908  the  Current  Accounts  were  repre- 
sented by  £87,625,  this  year  they  are  represented  by  over 
£763,046.  Deposit  Accounts  in  1908  were  represented  by 
£78,679,  this  year  they  exceed  £1,270,373.  Eegarding  Assets,  in 
1908  these  were  £226,285,  this  year  they  have  reached  £2,489,705. 
Compared  with  last  year's  figures  the  Eeserve  Fund  has  increased 
from  £62,500  to  £78,500.  As  to  investments— many  of  which 
for  various  reasons  have  been  restricted,  regulated,  and  prevented 
from  realisation  by  war  conditions — these  have  increased  from 
£518,000  to  £551,987  16s.  U.  Deposits  have  gone  up  from 
£1,108,922  to  £1,270,575 ;  Current  Accounts  from  £559,393  to 
£763,046  ;  Advances  to  Customers  from  £1,313,474  to  £1,625,015  ; 
and  Total  Assets  from  £2,114,534  to  £2,489,705.  Everyone  will 
agree  with  the  Chairman  that,  considering  the  times  in  which  we 
live  and  the  fact  that  the  Bank  is  maintaining  or  largely  con- 
tributing to  the  maintenance  of  those  members  of  the  staff  now 
fighting  for  the  country,  142  officials  in  all,  and  having  regard  to 
the  augmentation  of  Deposits  and  Current  Accounts,  and  the 
interest  paid  thereon,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  expendi- 
ture has  only  increased  during  the  year  by  £2,252.  Mr.  Farrow 
may  well  pride  himself  on  the  self-evident  fact  that  in  spite  of 
abnormal  conditions,  economy  is  shown  in  all  departments  of  the 
bank. 
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IS    IT    PEACE? 

Men  in  serried  millions  marching 

To  and  from  the  battle-zone, 
"Where  the  snn  and  dust  are  parching, 

And  the  transports  creak  and  groan; 
Eager  lives  for  combat  yearning, 
Broken  lives  from  fight  returning. 

Boom  of  cannon,  shriek  of  shell, 
Death  from  aircraft,  rifle,  mine, 

Ordered  panoply  of  hell 

Working  out  some  scheme  divine, 

Mad  humanity's  oblation, 

Armageddon's  desolation. 

Stricken  earth  and  outraged  Heaven, 

Holocausts  of  mortal  pain, 
— Shall  men's  lives  in  vain  be  given? 

Shall  such  deeds  be  wrought  in  vain? 
Aye !     If  just  men  fail  or  falter. 
Aye !    If  murderers  cheat  the  halter. 

When  the  blood-stained  ruthless  spoilers 

To  the  spoiled  the  spoils  return, 
When  heroic  fighters,  toilers, 

Thrones  of  frenzied  tyrants  burn, 
Then  will  martyred  wife  and  daughter, 
Saved  from  death  for  worse  than  slaughter, 
Then  will  dead  and  war-wrecked  men 
Whisper  "  Peace,"  but  not  till  then. 

Haeold  Boulton, 
Vol.  XXXL— No.  201.  2  c 
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THE    MIGRATED    BOY— DEFENDER    OF 
BRITISH    LIBERTY 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  and  especially  to  those 
who  have  always  shown  a  deep  and  continuous  sympathy  with 
the  work  of  child  rescue,  to  have  a  word  or  two,  just  at  this 
time,  from  one  who  has  been,  for  eighteen  years,  in  closest  touch 
both  with  the  work  and  the  workers  among  these  children. 

During  this  period  of  time  it  has  been  my  duty  as  Chief 
Government  Inspector  to  visit  regularly  the  centres  from  which 
the  children  are  distributed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  also 
to  visit  the  children  in  their  new  homes  and  situations  at  the 
beginning  of  their  self-supporting  careers,  and  afterwards  annually 
for  a  number  of  years.  Through  conversation  with  many  thou- 
sands of  them,  their  foster-parents  and  employers,  I  have  had 
excellent  opportunities  to  estimate  the  value  and  national  im- 
portance of  the  migration  of  these  young  subjects  of  his  Majesty 
to  this  great  Dominion.  Truly  it  can  be  said  that  the  rescue  of 
children  from  conditions  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  followed 
by  the  inevitable  moral  destruction,  has  brought  and  is  bringing 
results  which  transcend  in  value  all  calculations  of  cost;  and 
these  results  are  not  alone  for  the  child  but  for  the  State. 

This  great  war  has  revealed  many  things,  previously  beyond 
the  belief  of  our  most  far-seeing  statesmen.  One  could  never 
have  believed  that  a  country,  foremost  in  the  advance  of  science, 
intensely  active  among  the  civilised  nations,  engaged  in  con- 
ferences to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world,  always  professedly 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  could  at  the  same  time  be 
guilty  of  the  ambition — developed  and  nurtured  by  lust  of  power 
— to  plan  secretly  and  devise  the  means  of  subjugating  and 
dominating,  by  the  strength  of  gigantic  war  machinery,  all  the 
free  peoples  and  nations  of  the  earth.  The  civilised  world  has 
stood  aghast  and  dismayed  at  the  alliance  between  that  hitherto 
"  kultured  "  people  and  a  race  of  barbarous  brigands,  who  being 
brought  into  the  war  immediately  began  a  merciless  butchery  of 
a  million  of  the  poorest,  quietest  and  most  defenceless  of  human 
beings,  whose  only  offence  was  their  desire  to  remain  true  to  the 
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dictates  of    a   Christian   conscience,   and  live  peaceable,   God- 
feariDg  lives. 

On  the  other  hand  we  see  an  extraordinary  combination  of  all 
the  liberty-loving  nations  of  the  world,  united  and  cemented 
together  for  the  common  cause  of  resisting  to  the  death  the 
enslaving  of  free  nations  and  the  overturning  of  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  justice. 

In  asserting  the  absolute  right  of  freedom  for  all  people, 
I  include,  most  certainly,  the  children  who  have  already  come  to 
know  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  as  well  as  those  of  tenderer 
ages  whose  lives  are  being  made  happier  through  the  efforts  of 
those  who  have  given  themselves  to  the  work  of  child  reclamation, 
and  the  tens  of  thousands  yet  unborn,  helpless  ones,  who  may 
come  into  the  world  under  disadvantageous  and  even  degrading 
surroundings,  but  who  may  be  saved,  as  others  have  been,  by 
the  continued  effort  of  the  men  and  women  of  Britain,  who  love 
the  liberty  they  enjoy,  and  want  others  to  share  it. 

Of  all  the  classes  who  to-day  are  offering  their  lives  for  this 
freedom,  none  are  showing  greater  fidelity  to  the  cause  for  which 
the  whole  British  Empire,  as  well  as  America,  are  now  standing 
side  by  side,  than  the  boys  who  have  in  recent  years  learned 
what  true  liberty  means,  and  who  have  been  brought  to  Canada 
during  the  past  quarter  or  half  century. 

British  Institutions  for  the  reclamation  of  necessitous  children 
have  sent  to  Canada  no  less  than  70,000  boys  and  girls.  That 
the  objects  sought  have  been  attained  admits  of  no  doubt,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  gratitude  on  the  part  of  these 
young  people  has  not  been  wanting.  While  happily  the  earliest 
experiences  of  their  lives  have  been  forgotten,  these  young  people 
have  shown  that  the  sentiment  for  liberty  as  understood  and 
exemplified  by  Britain — their  Motherland — is  just  as  strong,  if 
not  stronger,  in  their  hearts  as  in  those  brought  into  the  world 
in  more  fortunate  circumstances.  Under  an  absolutely  volun- 
tary enlistment  for  service  in  the  war,  without  compulsion  of  any 
kind  but  that  of  duty,  those  of  whom  I  am  writing  have 
come  forward,  men  and  youths,  in  such  numbers  as  to  enable  me 
to  insert  that  practically  every  qualified  youth  migrated  to  this 
country  by  British  societies,  is  now  with  the  Canadian  Expedi- 
tionary forces,  serving  the  Empire  in  defence  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  world. 

Thus  behind  the  black  cloud  of  a  cruel  and  unnecessary  war 
there  is  this  silver  lining  which  must  bring  a  gladness  and 
satisfaction  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  laboured  incessantly  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  homeless  boys  in  the  old  country.  Moreover 
does  not  the  result  prove  that  every  shilling  expended  in  this 
noble  service  has,  in  our  Empire's  need,  been  productive  of  good 
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beyond  all  expectations  ?    In  a  war  that  has  taken  so  terrible  a 

toll  of  the  Empire's   citizens   it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 

that  all  these  brave  lads  should  return  unscathed  to  the  country 

of  their  adoption,  and  alas  !   I  must,  in  conclusion,  record  the 

fact  that  many  of  these  young  lives  have  already  been  cheerfully 

laid  down  in  sacrifice  for  their  beloved  Motherland. 

G.  Bogue  Smaet 
Ottawa,  Aug.  1,  1917. 

PEACH   GROWING    IN   ONTARIO 

Peach  growing  is  largely  associated  with  Ontario,  and  the 
industry  goes  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  province.  The  first 
record  of  peach  growing  in.  Ontario  is  from  the  diary  of  a  resident 
in  Niagara,  July  2nd,  1793,  who  stated  they  were  very  small  and 
highly  flavoured.  The  next  record  appears  in  the  journal  of 
Captain  Langslow,  who  visited  Niagara  in  1817,  and  spoke  of 
peaches  as  being  "  very  plentiful."  In  1856  Mr.  C.  E.  Woolverton 
of  Grimsby,  planted  five  acres  of  commercial  orchard  of  such 
varieties  as  Barnard,  Crawford,  Old  Mixon  and  Mountain  Eose, 
and  was  the  first  to  ship  by  express  to  distant  Ontario  markets. 
When  the  late  King  Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  visited 
Toronto  in  1860,  on  the  menu  card  of  the  Queen's  Hotel  occurred 
the  words,  "  Brown's  peaches,"  showing  that  the  trees  must  have 
been  planted  years  before  that  date.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
about  the  year  1890  that  peaches  were  planted  generally.  In  the 
years  following  this  date  they  were  planted  very  heavily.  By 
1905  the  industry  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the  supply 
was  scarcely  equal  to  the  demand.  In  1904  the  first  car  was  sent 
west  as  far  as  Winnipeg.  The  following  years  saw  heavier 
shipments  and  the  extension  of  markets  elsewhere.  Generally 
speaking,  the  growth  of  the  industry  has  been  steady,  and  prices 
have  been  such  that  the  greatest  quantities  ever  produced  in 
Ontario  are  being  marketed  at  the  present  time. 

"MADE-IN-CANADA"    EXHIBITION 

A  " Made-in-Canada "  Exhibition  is  to  beheld  in  Montreal 
this  autumn.  This  exhibition,  which  will  be  very  comprehensive, 
will  give  the  people  of  Canada  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  diversified  products  of  Canadian  factories,  the  extent 
and  variety  of  which  will  be  a  revelation.  The  resourcefulness  of 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  who  took  hold  of  the  munitions 
business  and  made  it  a  great  success  in  spite  of  their  inexperience, 
has  found  an  outlet  in  many  new  lines,  and  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  goods,  formerly  imported  from  enemy  countries,  will  be 
produced  in  CaDada  by  Canadian  capital  and  Canadian  workers, 
and  sold  to  Canadian  people.  The  "  Made-in-Canada  "  Exhibi- 
tion will  afford  opportunities  for  these  manufacturers  to  educate 
the  public.  Members  of  the  Federal  Government  and  leaders  in 
the  world  of  commerce  and  finance  are  working  to  further  the 
project. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT    AND    INDIAN    REFORM 

Feom  time  to  time  the  British  public  receives  enlightenment 
on  India  and  Indian  affairs  through  the  medium  of  publications 
written  by  cold  season  tourists  who  give  their  experiences  and 
impressions  on  things  in  general,  what  they  have  seen  and  what 
they  have  heard.  Interesting  sketches  no  doubt,  amusing 
reading  very  often,  but  of  no  real  value  so  far  as  the  true 
inwardness  of  India,  Indian  native  life,  or  Indian  methods  of 
administration  are  concerned.  India  in  these  very  agreeable 
cold  season  months  is  one  thing,  India  all  the  year  round  is  quite 
another  matter. 

Articles,  too,  appear  occasionally  in  one  or  other  of  the 
leading  reviews,  dealing  with  important  Indian  social  and 
political  subjects  of  the  day,  written  by  retired  Anglo-Indian 
officials  or  others  who  have  seen  long  service  in  India,  and 
whose  opinions  undoubtedly  carry  weight.  Such  an  article 
entitled,  "  An  Indian  Catechism  for  British  Electors  "  appeared 
recently  in  the  Contemporary,  over  the  signature  of  Sir  William 
Wedderburn,  well  known  as  an  advocate  of  the  views  and 
proposals  of  the  Indian  Congress  for  the  better  government  of 
the  country.  In  this  article  the  writer  speaks  for  India  as  a 
whole,  and  addresses  the  British  voter  as  mentor  on  Indian 
affairs,  basing  his  claim  to  do  so  on  length  of  service  and 
certain  important  appointments  held  by  him  in  one  Presidency, 
that  of  Bombay.  To  have  served  in  Bombay,  to  enter  early  the 
Secretariat,  and  to  follow  this  up  with  a  long  and  useful  period 
of  judicial  work,  as  Sir  William  appears  to  have  done,  a  good 
many  years  ago,  is  no  doubt  a  most  illuminating  experience,  but 
I  venture  to  think  it  brings  only  a  very  small  part  of  India 
within  his  personal  view.  To  speak  authoritatively,  from  personal 
knowledge  and  experience  of  India  as  a  whole,  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  an  impossible  task  either  for  the  British  official  or  the 
Indian  board  to  essay  much  less  to  accomplish. 

Before  attempting,  even  cursorily,  to  deal  with  the  Catechism, 
let  me  lay  stress  upon  two  leading  characteristics  in  connection 
with  the  Government  of  India.     The  first  is  the  division  of  its 
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labours  between  two  classes  of  officials  which  may  be  roughly 
termed  administrative  and  executive,  for  the  one  invents  and  issues 
orders,  the  other  carries  them  into  execution.  And  here  I  would 
mention  that  among  the  administrative  officials  is  to  be  found 
the  secretariat.  I  do  not  propose  to  detail  their  separate  duties. 
To  try  to  do  so  would  cloud  over  what  I  wish  to  bring  out, 
namely,  the  close  touch  on  the  one  hand  and  the  want  of  touch 
on  the  other,  into  which  this  division  places  the  official  with 
regard  to  the  Native  of  India.  The  other  characteristic  is  the 
complete  severance  of  these  two  classes  for  a  long  period,  due  to 
climatic  conditions.  In  the  cold  weather  period  the  hill  resorts 
are  deserted,  and  civil  and  military  life  in  the  plains  is  in  full 
swing.  Take,  for  instance,  the  month  of  November.  The  chief 
civilian  officials  are  touring  and  inspecting  their  respective 
presidencies,  provinces  or  districts.  Certain  members  of  the 
secretariat  accompany  each  high  administrative  official  on  winter 
tour.  They  have  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  country  from 
the  railway  carriage  window,  or  may  perhaps  be  entrusted  with 
the  camp  arrangements,  otherwise  their  duties  keep  them  closely 
tied  to  the  office  desk.  About  Christmas,  the  first  half-time 
touring  being  over,  the  officials  of  all  classifications  foregather 
during  two  or  three  weeks  at  their  respective  headquarters,  and 
are  then  off  again  until  April  when  the  administrative  sections 
retire  to  their  respective  hill-tops,  leaving  the  plains  to  the  execu- 
tive officials  to  prepare  to  face  the  long,  dreary,  trying  hot  weather 
months.  From  then  on  until  October,  when  the  hill  immigra- 
tion again  sets  in,  the  administration,  including  the  secretariat, 
live  under  conditions  alien  to  Indian  life  proper,  and  the  executive 
remain  in  sole  charge  of  the  plains  of  India  and  its  people.  For 
six  months  of  each  year  the  two  classes  live  apart,  think  apart, 
and  act  apart.  The  one  is  daily  if  not  hourly  in  contact  with  the 
natives,  the  other  in  cloudland  thousands  of  feet  above  the  plains 
and  its  many  millions  of  occupants.  Were  one  of  the  executive 
placed  in  the  Palace  of  Truth  when  the  hot  season  is  about  half 
through,  and  free  to  express  his  feelings  towards  the  administra- 
tive quota,  the  outcome  would  be  startling.  The  fact  of  the 
cleavage  between  the  administrative  and  executive  has.  to  be 
reckoned  with  when  considering  Indian  affairs ;  it  is  not  realised 
at  all  by  critics  who  have  never  passed  eastward  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  too  often  forgotten  by  those  who  have,  and  whose 
duties  fall  on  the  favoured  side  of  the  climatic  dividing  line. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  seasonal  separation  is  to  be 
avoided  if  viceroys,  governors,  judges  and  others,  unacclimatised 
and  unaccustomed  to  the  country  are  to  keep  their  health,  besides 
there  are  the  permanent  Indian  officials  to  be  thought  of,  men 
who  have  spent  many  early  years  in  the  executive  before  rising 
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to  the  administrative.  They  require  consideration  with  advancing 
years  of  service  and  have  acquired  a  store  of  valuable  experience 
not  to  be  lost.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  brain  and  physical 
powers  of  the  European,  after  long  and  continuous  residence  in 
the  plains  show  signs  of  fatigue,  and  to  keep  the  driving  power 
up  to  the  strength  needed  to  push  things  along  requires  constant 
replenishing  with  fresh  young  blood  from  home. 

I  pass  on  to  consider  how  far  an  official,  be  he  administrative 
or  executive,  limited  in  Indian  service  to  a  single  Presidency,  can 
speak  for  Greater  India,  much  less  become  an  expert  qualified  to 
instruct  the  British  Elector. 

A  few  figures  will  help  to  bring  out  the  vast  area  of  the 
Continent  of  India  and  show  how  numerous  are  its  national, 
geographic,  creed,  and  racial  divergencies.  India  lies  north  and 
south  between  about  the  same  number  of  degrees  of  latitude  as 
Europe,  being  1,800  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  the 
same  from  east  to  west,  corresponding  with  the  distance  of 
England  from  Moscow.  In  Europe  there  are  seven  Powers 
possessing  10  millions  of  people  and  over,  and  eleven  below  that 
number.  In  British  India  there  are  eleven  administrative  divisions 
of  10  millions  and  over,  and  five  of  less  than  10  millions.  In  Native 
India  there  are  two  States  or  Agencies  of  over  10  millions,  and 
fourteen  below  that  number. 

This  is  hardly  the  place  to  review  closely  the  racial  or  creed 
distributions  throughout  India,  but  maps  giving  density  and 
location  of  the  two  chief  religions  show  that  Mahomedanism  is  in 
great  strength  on  the  north  and  north-west  frontiers,  extending 
from  Kashmir  to  Karachi,  following  the  drainage  area  of  the  Indus 
and  her  tributaries.  To  the  JNorth  East  of  Calcutta,  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam,  another  large  colony  is  found,  and  in  the  rest 
of  India  scarce  a  square  mile  is  without  a  percentage,  while  here 
and  there,  as  in  Bombay  and  Hyderabad,  are  small  but  compact 
communities  of  the  same  creed.  Thus  Mahomedanism  has  spread 
over  India  from  without,  becoming  more  diluted  towards  the 
centre.  On  the  contrary  Hinduism  is  centrifugal,  expanding 
from  Central  India,  losing  strength  as  it  radiates  outwards. 

It  may,  however,  be  more  useful  and  instructive  to  the  British 
Elector  if  I  deal  with  a  limited  portion  of  India  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  many  complications  included  with  the  whole 
by  taking  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  comparing  it  with  the  rest 
of  India.  The  Bombay  Presidency  consists  of  187,000  square  miles 
of  territory  and  has  a  population  of  27,000,000.  The  population  of 
India  is  twelve  times  as  large,  and  its  area,  including  native-ruled 
States,  ten  times  greater.  About  18  per  cent,  of  the  Bombay 
population  is  urban,  while  the  average  urban  population  over  all 
India  is  only  9  per  cent.     It  cannot  too  often  be  brought  home 
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to  the  British  Elector  how  small  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  India  live  in  the  towns,  from  whence  spring  the  majority  voicing 
the  reforming  needs  of  India.  Essential,  therefore,  is  it  for  those 
desiring  to  be  accepted  as  exponents  of  Indian  policy  to  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  her  agrarian  population. 

The  total  population  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  is  made  up 
of  20  million  Hindoos,  5  million  Mahomedans,  600,000  Jains, 
80,000  Parsees,  and  the  rest  chiefly  Christians.  Travelling  east 
inland  from  Bombay  150  miles,  the  border  line  of  the  native 
State  of  Hyderabad  is  met,  and  this  State  runs  south  parallel 
with  the  Bombay  coast-line  until  another  native  State,  that  of 
Mysore,  blocks  the  way.  This  half  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
is  divided  from  north  to  south,  by  the  Western  Ghat  Kange, 
into  the  Deccan  and  Cancon  areas.  The  Deccan  is  the  home  of 
the  Maharatta,  formerly  a  war-like  tribe  of  Hindoos,  now  turning 
their  attention  to  peaceful  occupations,  while  the  Cancon  is 
peopled  by  Mahomedans  and  Christians.  Working  north  we 
pass  through  a  network  of  petty  native  States,  upwards  of  300, 
and  reach  Sind,  which  is  under  British  rale,  with  the  Indepen- 
dent States  of  Eajputana,  Indore  and  Gwalior  on  the  right 
flank,  all  Hindoos.  Entering  Sind  the  religion  changes  to 
Mahomedanism  and  so  continues  to  the  furthest  extremity, 
Quetta.  Between  the  Eajput  Hindoo  of  northern  Bombay 
Province  and  the  Maharatta  of  the  same  creed  in  the  Deccan, 
there  are  marked  contrasts,  and  similarly  the  Mahomedans  of 
northern  and  southern  Sind  differ  widely.  Four  powerful  and 
numerous  peoples  with  languages,  traditions,  habits  and  interests 
dissimilar,  difficult  to  co-ordinate  and  impossible  to  blend. 

If,  then,  one  Presidency  contains  so  many  conflicting  elements, 
what  must  their  number  be  throughout  all  India  ?  Is  there  not 
truly  need  for  great  caution,  and  should  there  be  surprise  that 
hesitation,  even  opposition  is  met  from  those  who  really  under- 
stand the  problems,  when  sweeping  changes  in  administrative 
control  are  lightly  advocated  or  inopportunely  put  forward,  lest 
so  much  that  is  good,  that  has  for  years  kept  the  peace,  fostered 
progress — slow  progress  perhaps— but  still  sure  and  steady 
progress,  be  checked  and  the  changes  result  in  a  set-back  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  far  into  the  pages  of  Indian  history 
to  find  a  concrete  example  of  going  too  fast.  Lord  Kipon  came 
to  India  as  Viceroy  in  1880  with  preconceived  ideas  of  the 
administrative  reform  needed  by  the  country,  about  which  he 
had  no  previous  knowledge.  The  natives  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  privileges,  overdue,  had  been  withheld,  and  it  was  the 
great  new  Lord's  intention  to  grant  these.  Shortly  followed 
legislative  measures  giving  the  natives  election  to  and  control  of 
local  municipal  affairs.    Within  a  few  years  of  the  termination 
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of  Lord  Kipon's  period  of  office  scores  of  municipal  councils  had 
so  abused  the  privileges  as  to  require  their  withdrawal.  The 
affairs  of  India  truly  require  the  most  delicate  and  careful 
handling,  otherwise  the  progressive  work  of  years  may  be 
undone. 

Answering  his  own  inquiry,  "  What  are  the  pleas  put  forward 
against  India's  claim  for  a  reasonable  share  in  the  management 
of  her  own  affairs?"  the  author  of  'An  Indian  Catechism' 
observes  :  "  In  support  of  the  present  system  a  new  and  curious 
claim  is  brought  forward,  viz.,  that  the  permanent  Civil  Service, 
manned  by  foreigners,  is  a  better  friend  of  the  masses,  and 
understands  the  ryot's  requirements  better  than  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  whose  members  are  elected  freely  in  all  the 
provinces  of  India  by  every  caste  and  creed."  Apart  altogether 
from  the  designation  of  the  Civil  Service  as  "foreigners,"  this 
pronouncement,  made  for  the  guidance  of  the  British  elector,  is 
most  misleading.  The  suggestion  of  free  election  is  intended,  I 
suppose,  to  give  the  impression  to  the  British  elector  that  some 
well-regulated  form  of  registration  exists  for  the  election  of 
Congress  representatives  in  the  towns  and  throughout  the 
scattered  agricultural  area,  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
villages  and  hamlets  wherein,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
"  the  foundation  of  Indian  Society  and  the  salvation  of  India 
is  to  be  found."  But  nothing  of  the  kind  exists.  India  has 
580,000  villages  of  less  than  500  inhabitants  each,  and  only  2,200 
of  over  5,000.  Is  this  political  organisation  to  be  found  in  the 
village  panckyat  (assembly),  the  hoohar  (pipe)  passing  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  the  village  greybeards  sitting  cross-legged  on 
the  ground  or  on  charpoys  (beds)  wagging  their  heads  in  solemn 
approval  and  apparent  understanding  of  what  is  being  expounded 
to  them  by  the  Congress  gentlemen  soliciting  their  support? 
The  suggestion  is  farcical  indeed,  and  could  only  be  made  by 
those  who  have  never  been  in  close  touch  with  real  native  village 
life.  The  ryot  only  knows  and  cares  to  know  that  a  "  Sirkah" 
or  Government  rules  over  him,  of  what  nationality,  creed  or  caste 
does  not  so  much  concern  him  as  long  as  he  is  left  to  his  own 
methods  and  devices,  protected  from  harsh  treatment  and  ill- 
usages  ;  and  one  of  the  many  tasks  common  to  executive  officers 
is  to  keep  him  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  native  money-lender. 

The  mischief  resulting  from  advances  or  loans  on  the  pro- 
spective crop  or  monthly  pay  of  the  coolie  is  well  known  to  the 
Indian  executive  official.  Unfortunately  the  Courts  of  Law — 
not  made  in  India — usually  support  the  lender,  bringing  about 
the  ruin  or  enslavement  of  many  a  hard-working  native.  We 
often  hear  of  this  or  that  legislative  enactment  being  based  on 
the  old  Eoman  law;  had  certain  of  our  early  Indian  laws  been 
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founded  upon  the  old  laws  of  the  country,  particularly  that  of  the 
Mogul  Empire  relating  to  loans,  many  a  ryot  and  others  would 
have  been  far  happier  placed  than  they  find  themselves  to-day. 
If,  further,  it  were  enacted  that  the  agriculturist  under  no 
circumstances  could  be  deprived  of  his  implements  or  plough 
cattle,  if  he  were  secured  in  his  holding  with  means  to  earn  a 
living,  he  would  remain  the  most  loyal  and  contented  class  of 
native  in  the  country.  Were  the  All  Indian  Congress  and  the 
All  Indian  League  to  concern  themselves  with  rectifying  such 
matters  of  social  reform,  they  would  earn  the  gratitude  of  their 
fellows  and  ourselves.  But  we  require  to  be  well  on  our  guard 
against  the  native  agitator  who,  following  the  example  set  him  in 
Ireland,  prefers  to  keep  open  agrarian  causes  of  discontent  to 
seeing  them  cured,  lest  he  lose  a  ready  means  of  sowing  discord 
between  the  people  and  the  British  rule. 

To  quote  again  from  *  An  Indian  Catechism ' :  "  Working 
under  their  natural  leaders,  the  villages  can  manage  land  revenues, 
civil  justice,  police,  communal  forests  and  pastures,  irrigation, 
public  charity — all  these  were  in  the  old  times  excellently  well 
administered."  Observe  it  is  the  native  leaders  in  the  580,000 
villages  who  are  to  do  this,  a  marvellous  supposition  !  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  last  sentence  which  requires  special  notice.  By  "  old 
times"  must  be  intended  the  period  before  the  benign  British  rule 
began  to  extend  its  sway  over  India,  towards  the  latter  half  of 
the  17th  century,  when  Shahjehan  ruled  throughout  India.  Have 
Congress  Members  studied  the  past  history  of  India  or  have  they 
forgotten  all  about  it?  Probably  among  the  Moslem  League 
there  is  not  the  same  forgetfulness  !  In  pre-British  days  it  was 
likewise  the  "  foreigner  "  who  ruled  the  Indian  Empire,  invading 
her  boundaries  by  land  not  water,  from  trans-Indus,  ruling  by 
very  different  methods  and  with  very  different  results  to  those  of 
to-day. 

To  bring  the  real  facts  home  to  the  British  elector  I  cannot 
do  better  than  refer  tfim  to  the  diary  of  Niccola  Manucci,  a 
European,  who  on  several  occasions,  between  1660  and  1708, 
travelled  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  an  entry  on  the 
way  from  Delhi  to  Lahore  he  states : — "  There  I  remained  some 
fifteen  days  awaiting  the  assembling  of  more  travellers.  For  the 
villagers  and  thieves  were  plundering  the  highways,  and  creating 
a  good  deal  of  tribulation  to  travellers,  robbing  them  and 
slaughtering  them."  Later  on  while  in  the  Deccan  :  "  I  prayed 
God  to  deliver  me  from  many  perils,  above  all  from  robbers,  for 
a  little  time  before  my  arrival  they  had  murdered  fifteen  persons." 
We  find  also  this  reflection :— "  The  man  who  has  no  friends 
(that  is  in  high  places)  in  these  lands  is  nowadays  despised,  and 
it  is  no  use  for  him  to  be  in  the  right."     Again  we  have  the 
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testimony  of  the  Maharajah  of  Bikanir,  who  in  the  course  of  a 
brilliant  speech  delivered  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  a  few- 
months  ago  said : — 

"  India  cannot  but  contrast  this  German  barbarity  with 
the  care  and  solicitude  shown  by  the  authorities  in  British 
India,  no  less  than  in  the  native  States,  to  conserve  and 
protect  the  religious  sentiments  and  scruples  of  all  classes  of 
the  population  in  respect  to  the  disposal  of  their  dead.  The 
utmost  care  is  taken  by  legislation  and  administrative  action 
to  respect  the  sanctity  of  burning  ghats,  burial  grounds  and 
sacred  tombs." 

Coming  from  a  native  prince  selected  as  one  of  three  Indian 
representatives  to  the  Imperial  "War  Conference,  these  words  are 
well  worthy  of  record,  for  underlying  the  varied  and  complicated 
social  systems  within  India,  be  it  Hindooism  in  its  many  branches, 
Mahomedanism  in  its  two  main  divisions,  Buddhism,  Sikhism  or 
any  other,  there  is  an  intensely  religious  feeling,  one  that  will 
flare  up  in  the  most  unexpected  manner  and  run  riot  if  not 
restrained.  The  British  Elector  would  hardly  grasp  this  im- 
portant fact  from  Sir  William  Wedderburn's  Indian  Catechism, 
nor  would  he  realise  the  significance  of  there  being,  not  one 
Indian  Congress,  but  two  All  India  Political  Assemblies,  the 
Congress,  and  the  League,  the  one  Hindoo,  the  other  Mahomedan. 
The  line  of  separation  is  that  of  creed,  a  veritable  "  Chupper 
Bift"  cleavage  going  deep,  very  deep  down  into  the  native  soul. 
Oil  and  water  are  as  unwilling  to  blend,  the  opposite  poles  of 
electricity  as  dangerous  to  bring  in  close  proximity,  as  the 
extremists  of  these  two  creeds. 

To  appreciate  the  hold  either  creed  has  on  its  followers,  one 
must  watch  the  gatherings  at  Harwarh,  Allahabad,  Benares  or 
some  other  place,  sacred  to  the  Hindoo,  count  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  performing  the  ritual,  observe  their  earnestness,  note 
the  expense,  personal  discomfort  and  fatigue,  cheerfully  under- 
taken. Or  see  for  oneself  the  Mahomedan  at  his  daily  devotions 
to  the  one  and  only  God,  fasting  a  whole  month  each  year,  when 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  no  food,  drink,  or  refreshing  smoke  passes 
his  lips.  Looking  round,  he  sees  no  other  peoples  bowing  to 
the  will  of  the  true  and  only  God,  and  may  he  be  excused  for 
believing  the  Moslem  alone  worthy  to  enter  heaven.  Warring 
elements  such  as  these  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  tolerant, 
the  one  of  the  other,  and  require  some  superior  physical  and 
moral  force  to  keep  them  within  bounds  ;  that  the  Pax  Britannica 
endeavours  to  supply. 

The  division  of  these  two  strong  elements  into  racial  or 
political  parties  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  India  if  India  is  to 
become  one  nation  :  it  is  rather  to  be  deplored.     Creed  or  caste 
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prejudice  is  seen  every  day  in  the  Courts  of  Law.  No  native, 
for  instance,  if  he  can  avoid  it,  will  go  for  trial  before  a  judge  or 
jury  composed  of  men  of  an  opposite  persuasion,  and  by  preference 
would  always  select  a  Britisher  as  his  judge,  particularly  if  he 
be  a  poor  man. 

"  India  as  a  nation  "  does  not  yet  show  on  the  horizon  of 
practical  politics,  but  an  extension  of  self-governed  areas  on  the 
lines  of  the  more  advanced  native  States  comes  within  the  arena 
of  modern  thought.  Eeservations  there  would  have  to  be  for 
some  time  yet  in  the  hands  of  a  central  authority,  and  the  whole 
might  eventually,  with  careful  handling,  become  a  federation  of 
national  States  or  principalities. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  for  one  moment  that , the  foregoing 
remarks  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  or  dis- 
couraging the  natural  progress  of  India  towards  the  goal  of 
self-government.  Political  progress  has  been  avowedly  slow  and 
self-governing  responsibilities  tardily  acceded,  but  can  Indian 
intellectuals  honestly  say  it  is  for  their  country's  sake  that  the 
majority  of  natives  desire  political  power  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  things  supposed  to  follow  ?  That  is  the  question,  and 
what  is  the  answer  ? 

For  myself  I  have  always  held  the  opinion  that  our  raison 
d'etre  and  trusteeship  in  India  were  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
the  native  communities  up  to  eventual  self-government,  but, 
fully  realising  the  hindrances  due  to  social  conditions  and  native 
home  life,  I  have  ever  feared,  lest  in  attempting  to  pace  beyond 
the  length  of  their  natural  stride,  they  should  fail  and  sustain  a 
grievous  set-back.  The  British  official  is  a  devoted  slave  to  the 
interests  of  the  native,  and  unceasing  in  his  endeavours  to 
promote  his  well-being  and  progress. 

With  few  exceptions,  on  leaving  India  he  regrets  the  enforced 
termination  and  severance  from  the  country  and  its  people,  and 
carries  away  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  days  most  kindly 
feelings.  That,  at  least,  is  my  own  experience,  and  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  serve  in  all  parts  of  India  from  1871  to  1902,  for 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  that  period  in  close  association  with  the 
natives,  for  the  next  five  less  so,  gradually  decreasing  up  to  the 
end  of  my  service,  but  at  no  time  was  I  completely  cut  off  from 
their  association. 

The  American  statesman,  Eichard  Henry  Lee,  writing  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  very  aptly  draws  a  picture  of 
true  self-government.  "I,  too,"  he  writes,  "love  liberty,  but  it 
is  a  regulated  liberty,  so  that  the  ends  and  principles  of  society 
may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  fury  of  the  mob,  by  the  art,  cunning 
and  industry  of  the  wicked,  vicious  and  avaricious  man."  When 
the  All  India  Congress   and  All  India  League  guarantee  these 
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principles,  the  "  white  man's  burden  "  in  India  may  be  taken  off 
him.  The  sooner  that  is  possible  the  better,  for  there  is  much 
new  work  awaiting  in  Africa. 

Since  this  article  was  in  type  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Viceroy  of  India  have  made  important  statements.  The  former 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  "  as  soon  as  possible  "  to  increase 
the  number  of  Indians  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
administration  with  the  view  of  leading  up  to  representative 
Government  in  India.  He  was,  however,  wisely  careful  to  add 
that  progress  in  this  policy  can  only  be  achieved  by  successive 
stages,  and  that  the  Government  would  be  guided  in  its  selections 
by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  found  that  confidence  can  be  reposed 
in  the  nation's  sense  of  responsibility.  All  excellent  and 
admirable  but  not  very  novel  in  regard  to  the  test  of  suitability 
to  be  applied  to  native  candidates. 

That  the  Viceroy  of  India  recognises  this  may  be  gathered 
from  his  speech  of  September  7th  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  the  Government  of  India  considers  the  announcement 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  as  practically  indistinguishable  from 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Mr.  Montagu  further  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
and  this  is  a  most  important  part  of  his  pronouncement — that  he 
was  proceeding  to  India  this  coming  cold  season  to  consult  with 
the  men  on  the  spot  how  best  this  policy  should  be  applied. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  a  Secretary  of  State 
acquiring  first-hand  knowledge  of  India  and  placing  himself  in 
personal  touch  with  the  administrative  and  executive  officials 
and  others.  A  few  months  spent  in  India  would  enable  him  to 
have  a  passing  word  with  various  officers  and  other  individuals 
freer  to  speak,  than  perhaps  many  would  be  disposed,  to  write 
their  opinions.  It  would  also  add  to  his  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  open  his  mind  to  the  vast  and  varied  pro- 
blems new  proposals  will  unfold.  No  one  would  desire  to  say  a 
word  against  the  intended  trip,  yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  India  can  be  comprehended  in  one  or  more  winter 
tours,  conducted  as  his  will  be,  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  for  seeing  parts  of  it  and  certain  sections  of  its  people. 

Mr.  Montagu  proposes  to  consult  and  receive  suggestions  from 
representative  bodies  and  others,  and  Lord  Chelmsford  is  prepared 
to  leave  nothing  undone  to  enable  him  to  receive  the  views  of 
Indian  representatives.  His  opportunities  will  therefore  be  of 
the  best,  but  he  will  find  himself  up  against  a  great  difficulty, 
that  of  discriminating  between  those  who  represent  local  or 
sectional  minorities  and  those  who  can  speak  for  the  silent  and 
unrepresented    millions.      Eepresenting  the  latter  will  be  the 
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British  and  native  officials  in  charge  of  outlying  districts.  It  is 
hoped  these  gentlemen  will  be  allowed  a  direct  hearing,  and  in 
addition,  were  the  District  Commissioners,  the  police  officers,  the 
Public  Works  executive  officials  and  certain  British  and  native 
officers  of  the  Indian  Army  requested  to  nominate  the  most 
representative  natives  within  the  areas  best  known  to  them,  to 
interview  the  Secretary  of  State  and  express  their  views  on  the 
proposed  changes,  the  truest  and  most  reliable  form  of  native 
opinion  would  be  at  his  disposal.  Here  again  he  would  find 
himself  at  considerable  disadvantage  for  not  knowing  the  country 
bat  (lingo)  and  having  to  use  an  intermediary  to  interpret,  the 
natives  would  be  reticent  and  not  genuinely  communicative. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  a  stranger  to 
the  country  would  be  confronted  with  in  attempting  to  get  under 
the  surface  of  things  oriental,  the  wider  the  personal  knowledge 
a  Secretary  of  State  can  acquire  of  India  the  better  for  his 
guidance  and  comfort. 

One  thing  Mr.  Montagu  may  be  assured  of,  a  hearty  and 
friendly  reception  from  the  natives  throughout  India. 

F.  S.  Boweing 
(Colonel  B.E.  Betired). 


A   NEW  SOUTH   AFRICAN   INDUSTRY 

Among  South  African  industries  it  is  pleasing  to  note  the  progress 
made  with  verdite.  Talc,  or  French  chalk,  its  chief  production,  is  used 
in  various  trades  and  manufactures,  and  now  that  facilities  for  shipping 
are  so  restricted,  this  discovery  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  many 
manufacturers  who  would  otherwise  have  been  left  stranded  or  had  to 
pay  exorbitant  prices.  The  war  has  prevented  much  oversea  business 
being  done,  but  the  policy  has  been  to  supply  the  local  demand  first,  and 
to  lay  in  a  stock  ready  for  the  time  when  shipping  arrangements  are 
better.  An  excellent  and  useful  chalk  pencil  is  being  made  and  used  on 
the  railways,  mines,  and  by  boilermakers  and  engineers.  In  the  course 
of  time,  when  this  pencil  is  better  known,  it  will  probably  be  used  on 
all  the  principal  railways  in  the  world,  as  it  is  far  superior  to  anything 
hitherto  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  It  has  also  been  found  that  fruit 
and  eggs  submerged  in  verdite  talc  powder  keep  sound  and  in  first-class 
condition  for  many  months.  Talc  powder  is  inexpensive  and  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again.  Then  there  are  the  beautiful  and  unique  ornaments 
and  jewellery  made  of  the  "  Verdite"  greenstone  familiar  to  all  visitors  to 
South  Africa. 
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The  first  record  of  exports  of  cotton  from  Uganda  was  in 
1904,  when  fifty-four  bales  were  shipped.  In  1908  the  shipments 
had  increased  to  4,000  bales,  and  there  was  a  further  increase  to 
20,000  bales  in  1911.  In  1914  it  was  estimated  that  the  crop 
was  over  40,000  bales,  which,  together  with  the  seed,  then 
represented  a  money  value  of  close  on  £500,000.  When  one 
considers  that  a  dozen  years  ago  cotton-growing  was  practically 
non-existent  in  Uganda,  this  was  a  wonderful  result  to  have 
obtained  in  so  short  a  time.  Formerly  it  was  necessary  to  give 
a  grant-in-aid  of  over  £400,000  per  annum  from  Imperial  funds 
to  enable  the  Governments  of  Uganda  and  East  Africa  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  in  the  local  revenue.  Last  year  this  grant  was 
reduced  to  £10,000,  and  the  Association  can  justly  claim  that 
their  work  in  these  countries  is  now  saving  the  British  taxpayer 
£400,000  a  year. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  war  everything  was  most  promising, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  industry  has  had  a  severe  set-back. 
Unfortunately  the  Association  were  not  working  directly  in  this 
country,  but  through  the  medium  of  the  British  East  Africa 
Corporation,  to  whom  at  one  time  we  advanced  no  less  than 
£180,000  for  the  development  of  cotton-growing.  When  the 
bottom  dropped  out  of  the  market  there  was  grave  danger  that 
the  natives  might  be  so  discouraged  that  they  would  abandon  the 
industry  altogether,  and  this  would  have  meant  a  serious  deficiency 
in  the  Government  revenue.  Accordingly,  in  consultation  with 
the  Government  and  the  British  East  Africa  Corporation  and 
another  of  the  principal  cotton-buying  companies,  a  very  compre- 
hensive scheme  was  drawn  up,  involving  a  credit  of  £600,000. 
This  would  have  provided  all  the  buying  and  ginning  firms  with 
funds  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  native  crop.  The  Association 
were  also  prepared  to  consider  any  modification  of  the  scheme 
that  would  enable  the  buyers  to  pay  a  fair  price  to  the  natives 
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and  at  the  same  time  give  the  buyers  a  fair  margin  towards 
working  expenses. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  principal  local  buying  and  ginning 
companies,  including  those  who  had  been  consulted,  took  a  very 
narrow  view  of  the  situation,  and  were  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  policy  put  forward  by  the  Association,  that  this  was  not  the 
time  to  be  thinking  of  making  money,  and  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  encourage  the  natives  to  continue  the 
industry  by  paying  them  the  highest  possible  price  on  generous 
lines  for  their  cotton.  They  strongly  opposed  the  scheme, 
which  consequently  had  to  be  withdrawn  and  other  arrangements 
made. 

The  Association  ultimately  decided  to  commence  direct 
operations,  but  valuable  time  had  been  lost  during  the  negotia- 
tions, and  the  season  was  well  advanced  before  they  were  able 
to  do  anything.  In  addition,  their  buying  had  to  be  limited  to 
the  small  capacity  of  the  ginning  factories  at  their  disposal. 
The  consequence  was  that  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  was  left 
unsold  on  the  hands  of  the  growers. 

To  show  the  serious  results  of  the  action  of  these  buying 
companies,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the  Annual 
Eeport  of  the  Director  of  Agriculture  :— 

"  For  over  six  months  of  the  year  cotton  was  practically 
unsaleable,  and  the  growers  were  left  for  months  with  the 
crop  on  their  hands  and  wholly  unable  to  provide  adequate 
storage  accommodation.  Large  areas  were  neglected  and 
uprooted,  and  in  some  cases  the  cotton  was  burnt  and 
otherwise  destroyed,  as  the  producers  -gave  up  all  hope  of 
being  able  to  sell  their  crop.  The  position  was  aggravated 
owing  to  the  fact  that  some  firms,  usually  large  buyers  of 
cotton,  were  out  of  the  market.  Even  under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  crop 
is  moved." 

One  could  not  have  a  better  example  of  the  value  to  the 
Government  of  a  philanthropic  body  like  the  Association  and  of 
the  danger  of  leaving  the  natives  at  the  mercy  of  ordinary  com- 
mercial firms.  The  Council  have  since  been  informed  that  some 
of  these  firms  consider  it  most  unfair  that  the  Association  should 
have  intervened  as  they  did.  Apparently  these  gentlemen  are 
to  buy  cotton  when  there  is  a  profit,  but  when  there  is  fear  of 
a  loss  they  will  leave  the  crop  unbought  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences. They  have,  however,  no  one  but  themselves  to 
blame,  for  if  they  had  been  willing  to  help,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  Association  would  never  have  intervened  and  would 
have  given  them  all  possible  help. 

That  the  Government  fully  appreciated  the  action  taken  by 
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the  Association  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  the  Colonial  Office  : — 

"  Mr.  Harcourt  desires  to  take  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  warm  appreciation  of  the  public  spirit  which 
the  Association  have  shown  in  their  desire  to  take  all  possible 
steps  to  safeguard  the  industry." 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  1916  crop  only  reached 
about  22,000  bales,  and  though  the  high  prices  for  cotton  have 
again  given  a  stimulus  to  the  industry,  it  is  not  expected  that 
this  year's  crop  will  exceed  30,000  bales,  that  is  about  10,000 
bales  less  than  the  previous  maximum.  The  industry  has 
received  an  undoubted  set-back,  for  which  the  buying  companies 
are  entirely  to  blame,  and  it  may  take  several  years  before  cotton 
is  planted  even  as  largely  as  in  previous  years. 

Another  difficulty  arose  in  connection  with  transport.  The 
Uganda  railway  had  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  military 
authorities  in  connection  with  the  operations  in  German  East 
Africa,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  cotton  and  other 
produce  transported  to  the  port  at  Mombasa.  Matters  are  now 
much  better,  but  a  further  difficulty  has  arisen  in  obtaining  space 
on  the  ocean  steamers,  and  a  large  portion  of  last  year's  crop — 
most  of  which  was  purchased  eight  months  ago — is  still  un- 
shipped. The  steamship  companies  have  also  very  arbitrarily 
raised  the  rates  of  freight  from  about  45s.  per  ton  to  over  180s. 
per  ton,  a  difference  of  id.  per  pound.  Considering  that  the 
bulk  of  this  increase  has  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Government  as 
excess  profits,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  industry  should 
be  penalised  in  this  way.  It  is  certainly  a  very  uneconomic 
way  of  raising  revenue  for  the  Government,  and  it  has  had 
rather  a  serious  result  which  was  probably  not  contemplated  by 
the  shipowners.  The  present  rate  of  war  insurance  of  2  per 
cent,  represents  on  to-day's  prices  over  id.  per  pound.  In 
addition  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  ordinary  marine 
insurance  and  other  charges  amounting  to  at  least  an  additional 
id.,  and  the  delay  in  shipping  has  sent  up  the  cost  of  financing 
by  at  least  %d.  per  pound.  One  way  and  another,  it  costs  to-day 
over  l£d.  per  pound  more  than  in  pre-war  times  to  bring  cotton 
to  this  country  from  Uganda. 

Now  there  has  not  been  anything  like  this  advance  in  the 
cost  of  sending  cotton  from  Uganda  to  Bombay,  and  the  result  is 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  Uganda  crop — cotton  which  is  most 
useful  to  Lancashire — is  being  sent  to  Bombay  instead  of  to 
Liverpool.  The  shipping  question  has  been  taken  in  hand  by 
the  Government  none  too  soon.  I  regard  the  recent  shipping 
amalgamations  as  a  serious  danger  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
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country.  Increased  cost  of  freight  does  not  fall  on  the  merchant. 
If  the  business  shows  no  profit  he  leaves  it  alone.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  it  has  to  be  paid  either  by  the  producer  or  the  con- 
sumer. Either  we  have  to  pay  more  for  our  cotton  or  the 
unfortunate  grower  has  to  be  content  with  a  lower  price.  We 
shall  all  agree  that  this  is  not  likely  to  result  in  a  rapid  develop- 
ment in  cotton-growing.  Most  of  us  know  how  the  millionaires 
in  America  have  used  the  railways  in  that  country  to  bleed  the 
farmer  white.  Let  us  hope  that  in  this  country  we  may  be  saved 
from  the  tyranny  of  monopolies  and  trusts. 

Notwithstanding  this  serious  set-back  I  believe  that  Uganda 
will  grow  more  cotton  if  the  question  is  properly  handled,  but  it 
is  essential  that  the  industry  should  be  under  Government  control. 
For  some  years  to  come  a  steady  buying  price  must  be  maintained 
in  order  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  native  in  cotton  as  a 
paying  crop.  If  this  can  be  done  I  think,  even  with  the  existing 
facilities,  Uganda  can  increase  her  crop  to  100,000  bales  per 
annum.  If,  however,  we  are  to  have  large  developments  it  is 
essential  that  the  transport  facilities  should  be  extended  as  much 
as  possible — i.e.,  roads,  railways,  and  improved  steamer  accommo- 
dation on  the  rivers  and  lakes.  If  new  districts  are  opened  up  in 
this  manner  we  may  reasonably  look  for  an  increase  to  500,000 
bales  or  more. 

"With  Nyasaland  one  may  couple  North-E astern  Ehodesia,  for, 
though  under  different  administrations,  these  two  districts  are 
naturally  one  country,  for  ultimately  the  products  of  this  part  of 
Khodesia  must  obtain  their  outlet  to  the  sea  by  a  trunk  railway 
passing  through  Nyasaland.  We  have  here  a  mixed  cultivation, 
partly  on  plantations  owned  and  managed  by  Europeans,  and 
partly  cotton  grown  by  natives  working  on  their  own  land  and  on 
their  own  account.  The  latter  is  increasing,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  in  the  long  run  we  shall  get  the  best  and  largest  results 
by  fostering  and  helping  the  native  industry.  It  was  mainly  with 
this  object  that  the  Association  undertook  direct  operations  in 
Nyasaland,  and  they  have  erected  four  ginning  and  baling  factories 
and  have  opened  up  a  number  of  buying  centres.  The  one  great 
difficulty  is  transport,  and  when  it  was  decided  to  extend  the 
Shire  Highlands  Eailway  from  Port  Herald  to  Chindio,  so  as  to 
bring  the  colony  into,  economic  touch  with  the  Zambesi  Eiver, 
the  Association  and  their  friends  raised  ^36,200  of  the  required 
capital. 

The  present  crop  is  about  8000  bales,  and  of  a  type  most  useful 
to  Lancashire,  which  is  very  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  Uganda 
cotton,  and  is  worth  in  normal  times  about  Id.  to  2d.  per  pound 
over  middling  American.  Unfortunately  the  buying  was  partly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Association  and  partly  carried  out  by  local 
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firms,  with  the  usual  result.  When  prices  are  high  and  there  is 
a  fair  profit  the  Association  have  to  face  the  competition  of  outside 
buyers,  who  sometimes  force  up  prices  to  a  ridiculous  level. 
When  prices  are  low  and  the  margin  is  small  or  non-existent, 
then  the  Association  are  left  "  to  nurse  the  baby."  Therefore,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  when  Liverpool  prices  dropped  on  the 
outbreak  of  war,  all  these  buyers  withdrew  from  the  market,  and 
the  Association  were  left  to  bear  the  burden  single-handed. 
Luckily,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  were  already  established  in 
Nyasaland,  we  were  in  a  better  position  to  deal  with  the  situation 
than  was  the  case  in  Uganda.  The  Council  boldly  faced  the 
situation,  arranged  the  necessary  finances,  and  purchased  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  native  grown  crop. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  Nyasaland,  as  in  the  Sudan,  there  has 
been  no  set-back,  in  fact  Uganda  is  the  only  country  in  which 
the  industry  has  been  seriously  injured  by  the  war.  The  moral 
is  obvious.  If  the  industry  is  to  develop  rapidly  it  must  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Government  or  in  the  hands  of  some  philan- 
thropic body  like  the  Association,  which  can  and  will  maintain 
prices  at  a  fair  level,  and  will  in  times  of  emergency  even  buy  at 
a  loss.  I  cannot  repeat  too  often  that  when  one  is  dealing  with 
natives  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  pay  them  a  fair  price  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  profit,  but  it  is  also  essential  to  maintain  their 
confidence  in  cotton  as  a  money-making  crop. 

The  future  development  of  this  territory  is  mainly  a  question 
of  transport  facilities.  Cotton  can  now  be  brought  down  by  rail 
from  Blantyre  to  Chindio  on  the  Zambesi,  but  there  it  has  to  be 
transferred  to  barges  and  taken  down  to  Chinde  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  when  it  is  again  transhipped  into  branch  steamers,  and 
thence  conveyed  to  the  shipping  port  at  Beira.  What  is  urgently 
required  is  a  railway  from  the  Zambesi  to  Beira ;  but  no  large 
developments  can  be  expected  until  the  railway  is  extended  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  open  up  the  rest  of  Nyasaland,  and  to  tap 
the  resources  of  North-Eastern  Ehodesia.  Even  in  existing 
circumstances,  with  proper  management  the  country  should  be 
capable  of  producing  20,000  bales,  and  with  additional  transport 
facilities  this  quantity  could  be  increased  to  100,000  bales  or  more 
of  cotton,  to  say  nothing  of  other  products. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  the  Association  have  not  only 
proved  where  cotton  can  be  grown,  but  where  it  cannot  be  grown 
to  advantage.  This  undoubtedly  clears  the  way,  and  will  save  a 
good  deal  of  waste  of  money  in  the  future.  Gambia,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  the  Gold  Coast  have  not  been  successful,  so  cotton- 
growing  in  West  Africa  practically  means  Nigeria  only.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  small  matter,  for  this  colony  is  336,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  about  half  the  area  of  the  cotton  States  of  America, 
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and  about  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  whole  of  India.  There  are 
nearly  18,000,000  inhabitants,  so  it  is  clear  the  possibilities  are 
very  large. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enter  into  details  as  to  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  Association.  Four  large  ginning  and  baling 
factories  of  the  most  modern  construction  have  been  erected,  and 
many,  buying  centres  established.  It  is  an  advantage  that  the 
Association  have  sole  control  of  the  industry,  and  consequently 
Nigerian  cotton  is  more  regular  in  quality  than  that  from  any 
other  new  field  within  the  Empire.  It  is  rather  rough,  but  very 
strong,  and  commands  a  ready  sale,  at  prices  ranging  from  about 
id.  to  id.  over  American.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  all  the  merchants 
co-operate  with  the  Association,  and  act  as  buying  agents.  Con- 
sequently, when  war  broke  out,  although  we  were  compelled  to 
reduce  the  buying  price,  we  were  able  to  maintain  it  at  a  fairly 
high  level,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  industry  has  suffered  no  set- 
back ;  indeed  just  the  contrary,  for  last  year  we  were  smothered 
with  cotton  at  our  ginning  factory  at  Zaria,  and  the  1916  crop 
amounted  to  20,000  bales,  which  compares  with  a  previous 
maximum  of  15,000  bales.  The  latest  reports  are  also  excellent, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  crop  this  season  will  amount  to  over 
30,000  bales.  We  have  also  received  all  possible  assistance,  both 
from  the  Government  railway  authorities,  and  from  Messrs. 
Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  neither  of  whom  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  penalise  the  industry  with  exorbitant  rates,  as  has 
been  done  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Association  are  receiving  considerable 
assistance  from  the  local  Agricultural  Departments,  who  have 
been  taking  great  trouble  in  establishing  improved  varieties, 
which  will  not  only  give  a  better  quality  of  cotton  but  also  a 
better  "  ginning  return."  This  means  that  it  will  only  take 
(say)  3 J  lb.  of  unginned  or  seed-cotton  to  produce  1  lb.  of 
lint  instead  of  nearly  4  lb.  as  at  present.  If  these  varieties 
are  successful,  the  Association  will  be  able  to  increase  the 
buying  price  by  at  least  25  per  cent.,  and  this  should  give  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  industry.  There  is,  therefore,  more  than 
a  probability  that  we  may  shortly  see  an  annual  crop  of  at  least 
100,000  bales  in  the  immediate  future,  with  the  possibility  some 
day  of  the  millions  of  bales  which  Lancashire  so  urgently 
requires.  Nigeria,  which  has  been  described  as  the  India  of 
Africa,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  promising  district  among  all 
the  new  cotton-fields  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Our  progress  has  been  slow  up  to  the  present,  but  it 
certainly  looks  as  if  the  industry  was  at  last  going  to  take  hold 
and  to  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  West  Indian  proposition,  as  I  pointed  out,  is  a  Sea  Island 
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question,  and  we  have  to  look  to  the  Sudan  for  an  addition  to  our 
supplies  of  Egyptian  cotton.  Uganda  cotton  is  equal  to  high- 
class  American,  and  in  normal  times  is  worth  about  "  200  points 
on,"  or,  in  other  words,  will  fetch  2c7.  per  pound  more  than 
"  Middling  American."  Nyasaland  is  nearly  as  good,  and 
Nigerian  cotton  is  worth  about  id.  to  id.  per  pound  more 
than  American.  India  is  mainly  a  short-staple  proposition. 
The  Association  are  therefore  fully  justified  in  stating  that  as  far 
as  quality  alone  is  concerned  they  have  proved  that  the  Empire 
can  produce  all  the  cotton  we  require. 

As  regards  India,  there  is  the  question  whether  the  quality 
can  be  improved  sufficiently  to  render  it  serviceable  to  Lancashire, 
and  failing  this  whether  the  production  of  the  existing  short- 
staple  varieties  can  be  increased  so  as  to  relieve  the  demand  on 
other  and  superior  varieties.  Undoubtedly  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  short-staple  cotton  is  of  some  indirect  benefit  to  this 
country,  but  I  would  rather  see  an  increased  quantity  of  medium 
and  long-staple  cotton. 

Various  statements  have  appeared  in  the  papers  that  India 
could  easily  double  her  present  crop.  I  have  been  informed  that 
these  statements  are  much  exaggerated.  Whether  that  be  so  or 
not,  we  shall  all  agree  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  quantity 
of  cotton  grown  in  India  should  be  increased.  The  Agricultural 
Departments  are  doing  their  best,  but  they  are  sadly  understaffed, 
and  have  only  limited  powers.  One  of  the  worst  difficulties  they 
have  to  contend  with  is  the  mixing  of  seed.  This  is  sometimes 
done  intentionally  by  the  local  buyers  in  order  to  obtain  a 
temporary  fraudulent  advantage.  A  good  deal  of  mixing  also 
takes  place  through  carelessness  in  the  ginneries.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  throughout  the  whole  Empire  the 
issuing  of  seed  for  sowing  ought  to  be  under  the  strict  control 
of  the  Government,  and,  further,  that  the  ginneries  ought  to  be 
licensed  and  under  Government  control  in  order  to  secure  a 
supply  of  pure  seed  for  distribution  to  the  growers. 

To  come  now  to  the  question  of  improving  the  quality  of 
Indian  cotton.  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  first-hand  knowledge 
on  this  question,  but  I  have  recently  received  a  Government 
publication,  which  goes  very  fully  into  the  whole  question.  This 
report  does  not  hold  out  great  hope  of  producing  very  large 
quantities  of  improved  cotton,  either  in  the  immediate  future  or 
even  in  the  years  to  come.  However,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  something  might  be  done.  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  general  conclusions  given  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

"  (1)  Under  present  conditions  there  is  no  prospect  that 
a  rapid  and  extensive  substitution  of  long  for  short  staple 
cotton  will  take  place  in  the  largest  cotton  tracts. 
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(2)  Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  main  line  of 
improvement  will  be  to  establish  in  a  definite  tract  a  definite 
type  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the -most  important  cotton  tract 
of  Central  India  it  seems  clear  that  the  selected  type  will  be 
of  definitely  short  staple. 

(3)  There  are  areas  in  which  longer  staple  (1  inch  or 
slightly  over)  thrive.  There  are  at  present  the  Canal 
Colonies  of  the  Punjab,  Sind,  the  Broach  District  of 
Bombay,  the  Tinnevelly  District  of  Madras,  and  possibly 
parts  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Burma.  Such  tracts  at 
present  may  represent  at  a  rough  estimate  one-tenth  of  the 
total  area  under  cotton. 

(4)  Even  in  these  tracts,  if  improved  quality  is  to  be 
secured,  adequate  arrangements  for  marketing  for  quality 
and  for  delivering  the  produce  pure  to  consumers  are 
essential.  The  Punjab  at  present  auctions  its  seed  cotton 
and  very  largely  lets  the  lint  take  its  chance.  Other  pro- 
vinces are  falling  back  on  joint  sales  of  produce  by  villages, 
a  method  obviously  difficult  to  work. 

(5)  The  establishment  of  a  definite  type  in  a  definite 
area  should  automatically  reduce  the  difficulty  of  mixing, 
but  the  possible  introduction  of  short-staple  varieties  in 
a  long-staple  tract  (e.g.,  Tinnevelly)  is  dangerous. 

(6)  In  much  of  the  rest  of  India,  e.g.,  the  rice  lands 
of  Burma  and  Madras,  the  jute  fields  of  Bengal,  cotton 
could  not  possibly  be  grown.  In  most  places  where  there 
would  seem  to  be  any  opening  for  cotton  cultivation  it  is 
being  tried  on  agricultural  stations,  but  success  everywhere 
depends  on  the  fundamental  condition  being  satisfied  that  it 
can  be  grown  at  a  greater  profit  than  other  crops. 

(7)  Much,  especially  in  the  Central  Provinces,  has  been 
done  to  increase  the  yield  of  cotton  per  acre.  This  is  all  to 
the  advantage  of  the  world's  cotton  supply." 

I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  two  points  in  connection 
with  this  report.  If  India  is  only  able  to  relieve  us  by  producing 
a  larger  quantity  of  short-staple  cotton,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
essential  that  we  should  devote  our  main  energies  to  those 
countries  which  can  produce  the  cotton  we  want.  If  I  had  to 
choose  to-morrow  between  an  increased  production  of  500,000 
bales  of  short-staple  cotton  and  100,000  bales  of  long-staple 
cotton,  I  should  unhesitatingly  take  the  latter.  This  will  give 
us  actual  relief,  whereas  the  former  can  only  help  us  by  reducing 
the  demand  on  cotton  produced  elsewhere.  Let  us  look  the  facts 
in  the  face.  "What  is  the  precise  difficulty  we  have  to  cope  with  ? 
Shortly,  it  is  as  follows  :  We  require  every  year  about  3J  million 
bales  of  American  cotton.  America  is  to-day  using  over  50  per 
cent,  of  her  crop,  as  compared  with  36  per  cent,  a  few  years  ago, 
so  that  there  is  a  lessened  quantity  for  Great  Britain  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  scramble  for.  America  will  undoubtedly  require 
more  and  more  cotton  every  year,  and  will  probably  ultimately 
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leave  a  very  small  quantity  for  export.  What  we  have  therefore 
got  to  do  is  to  set  to  work  to  raise  those  3J  million  bales  else- 
where, and  preferably  within  the  Empire.  I  must  confess  that 
the  suggestion  that  we  are  to  find  salvation  mainly  by  India 
producing  larger  quantities  of  short-staple  cotton  does  not  inspire 
me  with  great  hope  for  the  future.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood;  I  do  not  want  to  belittle  the  attempts  being 
made  to  increase  the  production  in  India,  even  if  it  is  only  short- 
staple  cotton.  I  only  want  to  utter  a  word  of  warning,  and  that 
is  that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  base  our  only  hopes 
on  an  increased  production  of  short-staple  cotton  either  in  India 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Empire. 

The  other  point  is  the  saving  clause  in  the  paragraph  dealing 
with  the  possibility  of  introducing  improved  varieties.  It  is 
distinctly  stated  that  if  anything  is  to  be  done  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  adequate  arrangements  for  marketing  for  quality. 
In  other  words,  we  must  have  buyers  who  will  give  a  higher  price 
for  good  cotton.  At  present  most  of  the  leading  cotton  merchants 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  improved  varieties,  because 
the  quantity  is  so  small,  and  those  that  do  buy  give  the  same 
price  for  all  qualities  of  cotton — good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Now 
as  a  rule  good  quality  cotton  is  more  difficult  to  grow,  and  it  is 
therefore  no  wonder  that  the  native  prefers  to  stick  to  his  old 
type,  as  he  is  unable  to  obtain  any  higher  price  for  his  extra 
trouble.  Two  passages  in  the  report  dealing  with  this  point  are 
worth  quoting:  — 

Sind. — "  All  arrangements  for  marketing  it  satisfactorily 
have  so  far  broken  down,  and  the  crop  which  in  1914  was 
650  bales  fell  to  270  bales  in  1915 — although  many  cultivators 
are  anxious  to  cultivate  it,  an  effective  buying  agency  must 
be  established  before  American  cotton  can  be  grown  on  a 
large  scale." 

Bombay. — "  In  the  South  of  the  Province — Broach  cotton 
with  a  staple  of  |  in.  to  1  in.  has  been  successfully  grown. 
Here,  too,  difficulties  of  marketing  are  restricting  the  spread 
of  this  type,  and  unless  these  can  be  overcome  the  Director 
of  Agriculture  fears  they  'will  have  to  drop  this  line  of 
work.'  " 

These  passages  only  confirm  what  has  been  reported  to  the 
Association,  time  and  again,  by  various  Government  agricultural 
officials.  It  is  therefore  more  than  a  misfortune  that  the  Indian 
Government  refused  the  offer  made  by  the  Association  some  years 
ago  to  establish  a  direct  buying  agency  in  India.  It  would  have 
at  any  rate  secured,  in  those  districts  where  the  Association  was 
able  to  operate,  the  very  agency  which  is  now  so  much  needed. 
But  there  is  no  good  crying  over  spilt  milk,  and  I  am  sure  we 
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shall  all  agree  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  develop  the  cultivation  of  better  qualities  of 
cotton  in  India.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  if  these  efforts  are  to  be  successful  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  the  co-operation  of  some  philanthropic  body 
like  the  Association. 

To  the  best  of  my  ability  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  before 
my  readers  the  position  as  it  is  to-day,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
appreciate  the  serious  danger  of  the  position,  and  the  necessity  of 
taking  immediate  steps  to  overcome  our  difficulties.  I  must  say 
a  few  words  about  the  future.  The  Association  was  started 
mainly  to  prove  whether  the  cotton  wanted  by  this  country  could 
be  grown  in  the  Empire,  and  the  Council  claim,  and  I  think  with 
justice,  that  they  have  proved  their  case  up  to  the  hilt,  as  far  as 
both  quantity  and  quality  are  concerned.  It  is  now  merely  a 
question  of  time,  capital,  and  management.  The  question  there- 
fore is,  What  is  to  be  done  in  the  future  ?  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  Association  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  resources.  Even  this 
year  we  may  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  finance  all  the  cotton 
that  is  offered  to  us.  Not  that  we  are  going  into  the  Bankruptcy 
Court ;  but,  however  willing  we  may  be,  we  cannot  undertake 
any  fresh  responsibilities.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  there 
are  to  be  rapid  developments  something  else  is  required. 

There  seem  to  be  three  possible  alternatives : — 

1.  That  a  Government  Department  should  be  formed  to 
take  over  the  work  of  the  Association. 

2.  That  the  Association  should  be  reconstructed  as  a 
public  trust  with  Government  assistance  and  under  Govern- 
ment control. 

3.  That  the  work  might  be  left  for  development  to 
ordinary  commercial  enterprise. 

Every  one  will,  I  think,  agree  that  the  last  alternative  may 
be  ruled  out,  for  we  certainly  shall  not  obtain  those  rapid 
developments  so  urgently  needed  if  we  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  ordinary  commercial  people.  Naturally,  with  them 
money-making  would  come  first  and  the  development  of  cotton- 
growing  a  bad  second,  and  if  other  crops  showed  a  larger  profit 
they  would  probably  devote  their  principal  energies  to  them. 
Secure  the  co-operation  of  business  firms  by  all  means,  but  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  leave  the  development  of  the  industry 
solely  in  their  hands. 

This  forces  us  back  to  the  other  alternatives,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  of  the  two  is  the  best.  Government  management  as 
a  rule  is  expensive,  and  also  not  so  effective  or  so  expeditious  as 
commercial  management.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  work  was  in 
Government  hands  it  ensures  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
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every  single  official  both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  should  then 
be  able  to  demand  as  a  right  what  we  now  sometimes  only  obtain 
as  a  favour,  and  some  of  us  would  no  longer  have  to  waste 
valuable  time  waiting  at  Government  offices  in  order  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  an  official.  In  this  connection  I  must  point 
out  that  no  matter  which  party  has  been  in  power,  we  have 
invariably  met  with  unfailing  sympathy  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  have  always  received  most  valuable  assistance  whenever  we 
have  asked  for  it. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  a  magnified  British 
Cotton-Growing  Association,  especially  if  it  obtained  a  clearly 
defined  official  status.  It  would  secure  effective  commercial 
management,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  considered  an 
honour  to  become  a  member  of  its  Council.  Nor  need  it  cost 
the  Government  any  money  beyond  what  is  required  for  the 
provision  of  irrigation  works  and  transport  facilities  and  the 
necessary  cost  of  the  local  agricultural  departments.  All  the 
required  capital  could  be  raised  with  a  Government  guarantee, 
and  there  is  no  reason,  if  the  work  is  properly  managed,  why 
it  should  not  earn  more  than  the  guaranteed  interest,  and  leave 
a  surplus  to  go  towards  the  National  Revenue.  Even  under  the 
present  conditions,  the  British  taxpayer  has  already  benefited 
largely  in  direct  consequence  of  the  work  of  the  Association. 
Formerly  very  large  grants  had  to  be  made  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  several  of  our  Crown  Colonies  and 
Protectorates.  In  the  year  1900-1  the  grants  to  East  Africa, 
Uganda,  Nyasaland,  and  Nigeria  amounted  to  over  £700,000 
per  annum.  In  1914-15  this  amount  was  slightly  over  £100,000, 
so  that  the  country  has  saved  £600,000  a  year,  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  work  of  the  Association. 

Whatever  course  may  be  decided  upon,  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  every  possible  use  should  be  made  of  the  invaluable 
knowledge  and  experience  which  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Association  in  the  fourteen  years  of  its  existence.  We  have 
placed  our  difficulties  before  the  Government,  and  have  asked 
them  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  whole  question. 
All  recognise  that  our  main  energies  must  be  devoted  to  winning 
the  war.  Nevertheless,  we  must  bethinking  about  the  future, 
and  if  our  trade  is  to  be  saved  there  is  not  one  moment  to  be  lost. 
Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the  strongest  possible  committee 
will  be  appointed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Let  us  also 
hope  that  the  decision  they  come  to  will  result  in  a  rapid 
extension  of  cotton-growing  throughout  the  Empire,  and  thus 
remove  the  terrible  danger  which  is  hanging  over  the  great 
cotton  trade  of  this  country. 

J.  Abthub  Hutton. 
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LORD    KITCHENER'S   WORK    IN    PALESTINE 

{Concluded) 

Lieut.  Kitchener  never  mentions  either  the  birds  or  the  beasts 
of  Palestine  ;  it  is  a  curious  omission,  for  there  are  many  varieties 
of  both,  though  people  often  speak  of  it  as  a  birdless  land  :  those 
who  have  seen  Dr.  Selah  Merrill's  collection  of  Palestinian  birds 
know  better.  Both  birds  and  beasts  must  have  been  more  numerous 
in  those  early  and  wilder  days ;  even  a  limited  span  of  memory 
records  the  capture  near  Jerusalem  of  a  black  panther ;  the  fierce 
descent  one  snowy  night  of  desperate  jackals  upon  the  hen-coops 
of  a  Latin  monastery  just  outside  the  walls ;  the  huge  hyena  that 
first  stalked  and  then  attacked  passers-by  near  Bethany  ;  the  wild 
cat  whose  ferocity  made  it  impossible  to  pass  by  the  Tombs  of  the 
Judges  ;  an  undignified  escape  from  a  pursuing  boar  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan ;  a  leopard  that  stalked  us  down  Mount  Tabor,  almost 
to  the  tents ;  devastating  incursions  by  locusts ;  and  a  plague  of 
rats  that  swept  bare  the  harvest-fields  of  the  fruitful  plain  of 
Sharon. 

There  are  memories,  too,  of  the  birds  near  the  Jordan,  of 
brilliant  blue  jays  and  crested  hoopooes  on  the  way  to  Hebron,  of 
armies  of  storks  sweeping  over  the  land  towards  Egypt,  and,  once, 
of  a  wonderful  flight  of  flamingoes  passing  low  over  Jericho  like 
a  rosy  cloud  at  sunset.  Whatever  Kitchener  saw  or  heard  of 
such  he  never  alludes  to  them.  The  animals  he  speaks  of  are 
those  of  his  own  party,  which  are  his  charge  and  his  responsibility ; 
for  mishaps  to  these  he  is  full  of  sympathy.  "  One  of  my  horses 
had  a  bad  accident  with  Corporal  Brophy  ;  it  seems  he  ran  away 
on  the  French  road  and  tumbled  over  one  of  the  parapets,  rolling 
down  the  hill  some  forty  feet.  The  horse  is  dreadfully  cut  about, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  move  for  some  time.  It  is  a  wonder  the 
corporal  was  not  killed."  Again  :  "  We  suffered  considerably  from 
the  heat.  For  over  ten  years  so  hot  a  day  has  not  been  known 
in  the  country.  At  midday  I  got  a  slight  sunstroke.  .  .  .  Everyone 
was  much  exhausted,  and  my  dogs  nearly  died,  though  they  were 
carried  all  the  way."     On  a  third  occasion:  " Pushing  on  for 
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Deir  Aban  I  soon  caught  Corporal  Sutherland  who  had  been 
revising  in  another  direction ;  his  horse  was  evidently  very  ill,  and 
as  Corporal  Sutherland  had  a  very  bad  foot  I  had  to  lead  it  all  the 
way,  about  six  miles,  to  Deir  Aban.  We  got  in  some  time  after 
dark ;  the  horse  was  very  bad  on  the  road,  and  though  everything 
was  done  he  died  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  getting  into  camp.  It 
was  sad  he  could  not  last  another  day,  as  that  would  have  finished 
his  work." 

The  little  incident  of  having  his  dogs  carried  all  the  way  to 
save  them  in  the  heat  is  interesting,  because  it  shows  the  hold  he 
must  have  had  over  his  Arab  servants.  Even  now,  forty  years 
later,  they  are  terribly  callous  where  animals  are  concerned, 
especially  dogs  which  have  no  commercial  or  labouring  value. 
One  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  Turkish  attacks  upon  Egypt,  by 
way  of  the  desert,  entail  the  utmost  of  suffering  upon  the  animals 
that  have  the  misfortune  to  be  attached  to  a  Turkish  army  manip- 
ulated by  Germans.  It  is,  indeed,  a  testimony  to  his  complete 
ascendency  over  the  people  of  the  land ;  and  with  it  in  our  minds 
we  turn  to  a  very  clearly-defined  aspect  of  Kitchener's  work  in 
Palestine— his  dealings  with  the  natives. 

His  management  of  the  natives  was  an  art.  He  was  often 
very  stern  and  sharp ;  underhand  dealing  or  trickery  of  any  kind 
met  with  swift  and  uncompromising  punishment ;  excuses  were 
not  admitted  in  the  face  of  facts.  He  held  that  as  Englishmen 
he  and  his  party  were  entitled  to  absolute  honour  and  respect  from 
everybody,  no  matter  what  their  rank ;  he  knew  exactly  how  to 
command  that  respect,  and  to  punish  any  lack  of  it.  He  was 
always  just  and  courteous,  and  could  be  very  patient  with  the 
people,  qualities  which  Easterns  appreciate  intensely. 

We  have  already  seen  how  he  regarded  "the  murderous  and 
unprovoked  attack "  upon  the  Survey  party  at  Safed,  and  the 
determination  of  Conder  and  himself  not  to  resume  work  until  a 
"very  severe  punishment"  had  been  meted  out  to  the  offenders. 
The  punishment  was  quite  severe  enough,  and  when  Kitchener 
revisited  the  offending  town  his  reception  was  a  very  different  one. 
"  Safed,  April  11th,  1877.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  have 
made  a  most  successful  entry  into  Safed.  The  Governor,  Kadi, 
and  H.B.M.  Consular  Agent,  with  twenty-two  followers,  came 
out  about  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  road  to  meet  me.  We  rode 
into  the  town  in  quite  a  triumphal  procession.  I  at  once  went  to 
the  Serail  and  was  saluted  by  the  guard.  After  coffee  with  the 
Governor,  I  pitched  camp,  and  then  the  Governor  called.  After 
him  the  British  Agent,  and  then  the  Kadi,  with  all  the  members 
of  the  Mejlis.  Nothing  could  be  more  civil  and  obliging  than 
everybody  was.  To-day  I  have  had  the  Governor,  the  British 
Consul,  and  our  old  enemy,  'Aly  Agha  Khan,  the  cause  of  the  row  ; 
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the  latter  expressed  deep  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done,  as  well  he 
may,  as  I  hear  he  and  the  Mogrebbins  are  all  but  ruined."  "  I 
remained  six  days,  and  was  much  annoyed  by  the  continual 
visitors  I  had  to  receive.  The  most  interesting  of  these  was  'Aly 
Agha,  the  cause  of  our  former  unpleasantness.  Now  he  came  as 
a  ruined,  humble  man,  after  undergoing  his  term  of  imprisonment, 
to  beg  for  forgiveness.  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  remit  a  small 
portion  of  the  fine,  some  £60,  that  had  not  been  paid,  on  account 
of  their  good  behaviour  on  this  occasion."  Without  a  doubt 
Safed  had  learnt  its  lesson. 

"  Our  next  camp  was  at  Meiron,  where  we  were  received  very 
cordially,  owing  to  the  Governor  of  the  district,  who  accompanied 
us  thus  far,  informing  the  villagers  that  if  we  were  not  well-treated 
in  everything,  he  would  come  the  next  day  and  burn  the  village 
down."  "  At  Acre  I  saw  the  Pasha  and  settled  some  little  things." 
"  Our  camp  (at  Tiberias)  was  pitched  along  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
and  as  the  Governor  had  already  received  a  reprimand  from  the 
Pasha  of  Acre  for  not  answering  a  letter  of  mine,  we  were  well 
received  by  the  officials."  These  two  incidents  probably  explain 
Kitchener's  brief  comment :  "I  find  the  authorities  in  the  country 
most  active  and  obliging  in  helping  the  work  as  far  as  they  can." 
At  Hebron,  later  in  the  year,  he  attached  two  soldiers  to  the 
expedition.  "  The  acting  kaimacam  replied  to  my  request  for  the 
soldiers  that  two  were  quite  insufficient.  However,  on  my  asking 
for  his  reply  in  writing  to  submit  to  the  Pasha,  the  soldiers  were 
immediately  forthcoming." 

Turkish  officials  are  almost  invariably  courteous  though  fre- 
quently inefficient,  but  there  are  lawless  souls  everywhere,  espe- 
cially just  out  of  reach  of  the  official  hand,  which  can  be  heavy ; 
with  such  unruly  persons  Lieut.  Kitchener  took  sharp  and  prompt 
measures. 

"  To  the  west  of  the  castle  (Kulat  ed-Dubbah)  is  the  village  of 
Shakra,  where  I  obtained  a  copy  of  an  inscription.  The  sheikh 
of  the  village  was  extremely  rude,  and  threw  stones  against  the 
inscription  when  I  attempted  to  copy  it.  I  therefore  left  without 
doing  so,  and  reported  the  matter  to  the  Governor,  who  im- 
mediately put  the  sheikh  in  prison.  The  next  time  I  went  to 
the  village  there  was  no  opposition  to  my  copying  the  inscription, 
I  therefore  had  the  sheikh  set  at  liberty."  "  At  Dura  some  boys 
threw  stones  at  Corporal  Sutherland,  so  I  had  them  publicly 
flogged."  "  Dishonest  guides  were  dismissed,  and  as  these  people 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  sarcasm,  the  offenders  were  not 
happy  when  they  were  laughed  out  of  camp  for  not  knowing 
their  own  country  as  well  as  we  knew  it." 

His  dealings  with  the  people  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
medium  of  whips  and  scorpions,  which  some  Europeans  con- 
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sider  the  only  way  of  making  themselves  felt  by  Easterns.  He 
was  full  of  sympathy  with  their  conditions  of  life,  and  the 
hardship  of  military  service,  compulsory  and  unpaid,  struck  him 
forcibly ;  if  it  was  bad  in  1877,  what  has  it  not  been  since  1908, 
when,  under  the  new  Turkish  Constitution,  Christians  also 
became  liable  to  it.  "  The  people  complain  of  being  short-handed 
owing  to  the  large  numbers  that  have  been  taken  away  for 
military  service.  The  second  ban,  and  some  of  the  third  ban  of 
redifs,  have  been  called  out,  and  the  people  fear  lest  the  Muharfez 
or  Landwehr  may  be  required.  Old  men  and  women  have  to 
take  their  places  in  the  fields,  and  when  the  harvest  time  comes 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  gather  in  the  crops."  "  Tubas  is  a 
large  village  of  about  1,500  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  most  fertile 
country.  By  paying  £100  in  gold  to  the  Pasha  of  Nablus,  the 
people  have  escaped  the  conscription  up  to  now,  but  I  expect 
their  term  is  nearly  out,  and  unless  they  pay  another  heavy  bribe, 
they  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  make  up  for  the  time  they  have 
been  spared."  "  The  village  (of  Teiasir)  is  deserted,  owing  to  the 
heavy  demands  for  taxes  and  conscription.  Half  a  dozen  very 
unpleasant-looking  men  rushed  out  of  a  cave  when  they  heard 
us,  evidently  meaning  mischief;  but  on  seeing  that  we  were 
three,  and  well  armed,  they  skulked  off  amongst  the  bushes. 
Poor  creatures !  they  looked  pinched  with  hunger,  and  were 
evidently  very  nearly  driven  to  desperation." 

"  On  the  3rd  of  May  I  moved  camp  to  Dibl,  a  Christian 
village.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants  of  Dibl  were  packing  their  few 
portable  articles,  and  preparing  for  flight  to  Tyre,  when  we 
arrived.  Our  greeting  was  most  enthusiastic,  and  they  at  once 
determined  not  to  desert  their  village  and  crops,  and  to  remain 
under  our  protection.  ...  It  soon  spread  through  the  neighbour- 
ing Christian  villages  that  we  had  arrived,  and  a  deputation  of 
the  priests  came  to  me  for  advice.  I  recommended  them  to 
remain  quietly  at  their  villages,  and  to  warn  their  people  not  to 
get  into  dispute  with  the  Moslems.  They  were  very  anxious 
to  buy  arms  and  defend  themselves,  but  that  course  must  have 
led  to  what  they  most  dreaded.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  our 
influence  in  the  country  at  this  crisis  caused  these  poor  Christians 
to  remain  in  their  villages,  which,  if  they  had  deserted,  would 
have  been  seized  by  the  Moslems,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
led  to  a  grave  disturbance." 

"Every  evening  after  sunset  a  bell  was  beaten  in  the  village 
(Dibl),  and  all  the  male  population  went  to  the  poor  chapel,  where 
there  was  a  short  service ;  after  this  they  came  and  sang  and 
danced  in  front  of  our  tents,  sometimes  for  hours  together.  One 
evening  about  eighty  Bedouin  Arabs  with  their  wives  and  families 
arrived.     Their  chief's  son  had  been  ill,  and  they  had  taken  him 
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three  days'  journey  to  the  tomb  of  the  famous  prophet  Joshua ; 
this  was  supposed  to  have  cured  him,  and  they  were  now  returning 
joyful  after  their  pilgrimage.  I  had  a  goat  killed  in  their  honour, 
which  made  us  the  best  of  friends,  and  they  kept  up  dancing  and 
singing  round  fires  in  front  of  our  tents  all  night.  The  men  went 
through  the  usual  war  dance,  imitating  the  attack  and  defeat  of 
an  enemy,  to  the  accompaniment  of  clapping  hands;  but  what 
was  more  curious  was  later  in  the  evening,  when  two  of  the 
prettiest  women  were  called  out  by  their  husbands,  and  went 
through  a  peculiar  and  very  graceful  dance  with  swords ;  they 
were  unveiled,  and  looked  quite  handsome  by  the  fire-light. 
Having  rewarded  them  with  lumps  of  sugar,  I  left  them  singing 
songs  in  our  honour.  Next  day  they  were  all  gone,  having  left 
pressing  invitations  for  us  to  visit  them.  Two  days  later  the 
chief  came  to  thank  me  for  the  medicine  I  had  given  his  boy." 

Just  before  going  to  Dibl,  Kitchener  paid  a  visit  to  the  tents 
of  Fendy  el-Feis,  the  chief  of  the  Beni  Sakr.  ..."  The  sheikh," 
he  tell  us,  u  was  very  civil,  and  I  spent  two  hours  in  his  tent ;  he 
showed  me  a  coat  of  mail  and  a  Damascus  sword  he  was  very 
proud  of."  The  following  incident  is  given  in  his  last  report : 
"  I  rode  to  Amw&s  to  see  the  church.  I  entered  the  mosque  and 
measured  it  up.  On  coming  out  I  found  a  throng  of  people,  who 
said  it  was  a  most  sacred  place,  being  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Obeid. 
I  apologised  for  going  in  with  my  shoes  on.  The  people  were 
extremely  civil  and  obliging,  and  though  I  had  a  Turkish  soldier 
with  me,  they  expressed  their  longing  that  England  would  take 
the  country  and  give  them  the  benefits  of  a  just  government. 
Nothing  I  could  say  would  induce  them  to  believe  that  England 
had  no  intention  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort." 

The  Amw&s  story  is  just  another  little  instance  of  the  courtesy 
that  many  writers  have  denied  to  Lord  Kitchener ;  though  in 
1885  General  Gordon  noted  in  his  Journal :  "  Not  one  civil  word 
from  any  official  personage  except  Kitchener."  Had  he  lacked  it 
he  could  not  have  made  such  an  impression  on  the  people,  for, 
like  all  Easterns,  they  are  acute  and  unsparing  critics  of  manners. 
It  was  a  Syrian  Moslem  of  good  birth  who  passed  this  sweeping 
judgment  upon  an  English  visitor,  the  Governor  of  one  of  our 
colonies :  "  This  man  is  not  a  gentleman — he  never  once  said 
'  Thank  you ' !  "        * 

These  things  that  Kitchener  noted  down  are  as  true  to-day  as 
they  were  in  1877.  The  Moslems  have  all  the  assurance  of  the 
ruling  class,  the  Christians  are  just  as  easily  frightened,  especially 
I  think  in  Syria,  where  to  utter  the  word  "  Massacres !  "  has  the 
same  effect  as  throwing  a  stone  amongst  roosting  birds.  It 
seems  very  poor  spirited,  but  then  we  have  not  lived  under 
Turkish  rule  for  generations,  nor   grown   up   to   a   heritage   of 
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horrors  that  the  West,  indeed,  was  ignorant  of  until  Germany 
entered  Belgium.  But  some  of  us  have  seen  Armenians  who 
have  escaped  after  seeing  their  kinsfolk  suffer  unspeakable  things ; 
and  it  was  only  in  1909,  after  Adana,  that  dreadful  Armenian 
bodies  were  washed  up  on  the  shores  of  Cyprus.  Here  are  two 
little  flashes  of  light  on  Turkish  methods  of  government : — 

"  The  Government  are  on  good  terms  with  the  Beni  Sakr,  as 
Fendy  el-Feis  can  muster  4,500  spears,  which  renders  him  an 
undesirable  enemy.  The  Arabs  show  no  great  patriotism  for 
their  co-religionists  at  war ;  they  hate  the  Turk,  and  do  not  care 
much  which  way  the  (Kusso-Turkish)  war  goes.  .  .  .  The  sheikhs 
of  the  Adouan  have  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Pasha  of  Nablus. 
...  As  I  heard  the  story,  it  seems  that  the  Pasha  of  Nablus  sent 
to  the  Adouan  to  come  and  help  him  to  drive  out  the  Beni  Sakr, 
with  whom  the  Adouan  have  a  feud.  The  Sheikhs  came  to 
consult  with  the  Pasha  on  how  they  should  attack  the  Beni  Sakr, 
when  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  soldiers,  cut  off  from 
their  horses,  and  taken  prisoners.  I  am  afraid  this  will  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  tribe,  which  has  always  had  a  good  name  from 
travellers  before."  "  At  the  wells  near  El  Burg  some  fellahin 
were  watering  their  flocks  of  goats.  Seeing  a  mounted  party 
arriving  from  the  Bedouin  country,  they  raised  a  shout  of 
1  Bedouins  I '  Away  went  the  goats  at  a  gallop  up  the  hills. 
This  we  were  used  to,  and  rode  on  trying  to  re-assure  them  by 
shouting  '  Soldiers  ! '  when  about  fifteen  men  ran  together  behind 
some  stone  walls,  and  after  gesticulating  frantically,  opened  fire 
upon  us.  The  balls  whistled  by  and  threw  up  the  dust  under  our 
horses'  feet,  so  we  pulled  up,  and  after  some  difficulty  succeeded 
in  making  them  understand  who  we  were." 

Kitchener  seldom  touches  on  politics  in  his  reports.  When 
the  Kusso-Turkish  War  breaks  out  he  merely  hopes  that  "  this 
sad  news  will  not  interfere  with  the  successful  completion  of  the 
survey  of  Galilee."  The  Turco- Serbian  War  had  been  going  on 
already  for  more  than  a  year,  but  "  the  country  seems  to  be  very 
quiet  and  orderly  .  .  .  and  the  calling  out  of  the  redifs  has 
drained  the  country  of  young  men."  The  excitement  of  war- 
fever,  however,  soon  spreads  when  once  the  tales  of  wonderful 
"  victories  "  begin  to  come  in ;  and  at  the  end  of  March  the 
Druses  were  up,  "  cutting  people's  throats  on  the  way  to 
Damascus,"  while  "in  the  south,  near  Hebron,  the  Arab  tribes 
Tarabin  and  Teyyaha  have  had  a  fight."  Kitchener  puts  his 
finger  on  the  only  remedy  possible  under  Turkish  rule  :  "I  wish 
you  could  get  the  matter  of  the  consuls  in  North  Palestine  looked 
into  by  the  Foreign  Office,  as  it  is  really  wanted.  An  English- 
man at  Haifa  or  Akka,  and  an  advance  of  some  of  the  consular 
agents,  such  as  at  Safed,  who  have  neither  seals  of  office  nor  any 
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status  in  the  country,  though  French,  Austrians,  and  others 
have,  is  much  wanted."  Again,  "  It  would  be  an  immense 
advantage  to  this  part  of  the  country  if  the  British  Consulate  at 
Haifa  were  re-established.  The  influence  of  an  Englishman  at 
this  port  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  all  the  Christians  of 
the  district,  which  contains  a  thriving  English  mission  and 
schools  at  Nazareth,  many  English  subjects  among  the  Jews  of 
Tiberias  and  Safed,  besides  a  considerable  amount  of  English 
shipping  trade  from  Akka."  It  is  interesting  to  find  him  in- 
sisting, even  in  those  remote  days,  on  the  importance  of  Haifa. 

It  is  not  commonly  known  that  Kitchener  had  a  good  share  in 
the  final  unmasking  of  that  remarkable  system  of  frauds  known 
as  the  Schapira  forgeries.  The  whole  story  of  these  (it  is  a  long 
one)  can  be  read  in  the  '  Quarterly  Statements  '  for  1874  and 
1878 ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  in  1874  "  the  German 
Government,  buying  the  whole  of  the  first  collection,  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  production  of  a  second,  which  has  been  proceeding 
rapidly."  The  German  consul  at  Jerusalem,  Freiherr  von  Mun- 
chausen (delightfully  named),  wrote  to  Mr.  Schapira  to  express 
his  "  humble  opinion  "  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Imperial 
Prussian  Government  to  have  been  tricked — or,  incidentally, 
himself  either.  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  (to  name  but  one  savant) 
thought  differently,  and  Major  (Sir  Charles)  Wilson  came  to  the 
charitable  conclusion  that  Munchausen  had  been  "  deceived  by 
the  Bedouin."  The  final  touch,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
given  by  Kitchener,  and  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  gives  him  ample 
recognition  for  it.  "  II  ne  manquait  plus,  pour  achever  de  con- 
vaincre  les  plus  incredules,  que  l'aveu  meme  du  mystificateur ;  cet 
aveu  nous  1'avons  aujourd'hui,  grace  au  Lieutenant  Kitchener,  et 
celui  qui  le  fait  c'est  Selim — et  de  quatre  !  "  What  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau  called  "  la  piquante  decouverte  de  M.  Kitchener  "  was 
also  related  in  the  Athenceum : — "  The  latest  event  in  the  history 
of  the  *  Moabite '  pottery  is  the  arrival  in  England  of  two  idols 
recently  brought  home  by  Lieut.  Kitchener.  These  were  pro- 
cured in  Jerusalem,  and  their  manufacture  has  been  traced  by 
Lieut.  Kitchener  to  the  renowned  Selim  el-Kari.  He  has  also 
ascertained  that  similar  pottery  may  be  obtained  at  a  low  price 
from  the  same  source."  Dr.  Neubauer,  writing  from  the 
Bodleian  Library,  adds  his  opinion  that  "  the  forgery  is  evident, 
and  is  confirmed  now  by  the  discovery  of  Lieut.  Kitchener." 

The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  was  finished  by  the  17th 
November,  1877 — three  years  almost  to  the  day  after  Kitchener 
joined  the  expedition.  His  own  brief  report  on  the  completion  of 
the  work  gives  us  some  idea  of  what  had  been  achieved.  It  runs 
as  follows  : — 

"It  is  with   great  regret   that  I   leave   the   service   of  the 
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Palestine  Exploration  Fund  after  a  period  of  four  years'  work.  I 
beg  to  tender  .  .  .  my  best  thanks  for  the  universally  kind  and 
indulgent  way  in  which  I  have  been  treated,  particularly  during 
the  time  I  was  in  command  of  the  Survey  of  Palestine  in  that 
country.  During  that  very  critical  period  when  Turkey  was  at 
war,  the  confidence  placed  in  me  by  the  Committee  enabled  me 
to  carry  out  the  Survey  in  my  own  way,  when,  had  it  been 
necessary  to  apply  home  for  detailed  directions,  I  should  very 
probably  not  have  succeeded  in  the  enterprise.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend to  the  Committee  to  adopt  the  same  course  with  any 
brother  officer  who  may  be  sent  out  in  a  similar  position,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  the  Committee  will  not  find  their  confidence  mis- 
placed in  any  officers  of  the  corps  of  Koyal  Engineers  who  may 
hereafter  carry  on  their  work. 

"  In  handing  over  to  the  Committee  the  completed  Survey  of 
Western  Palestine,  I  beg  leave  to  state  what  they  have  now  in 
hand :  1st. — A  completed  survey,  1-inch  scale,  of  rather  more 
than  6,000  square  miles,  prepared  for  publication  with  hill- 
shading  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  department.  2nd. — Twenty-six 
volumes  of  Memoirs,  viz.,  twenty  by  Lieut.  Conder  and  six  by 
myself,  comprising  the  notes  made  by  the  Survey  party  while  at 
work.  3rd. — A  reduced  map  prepared  by  myself  in  accordance 
with  your  instructions  for  the  engraver,  with  corrected  photo- 
graphs to  enable  the  printer  to  proceed.  4th. — A  number  of 
photographs  taken  by  me.  5th. — A  number  of  special  plans 
drawn  by  Lieut.  Conder  and  myself.  A  few  of  these  are  not  fair 
drawn,  but  all  are  in  such  a  state  that  they  can  be  rapidly  finished 
without  further  instruction. 

"  With  regard  to  publishing  the  reduced  map,  I  have  asked 
for  and  received  black  impressions  of  the  hills,  from  which  the 
engraver  can  work,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  correct  the  proofs.  As 
to  the  publication  of  the  Memoirs,  a  considerable  number  of 
plans  and  sketches,  in  addition  to  those  now  in  your  hands,  will 
probably  have  to  be  drawn  from  Lieut.  Conder's  and  my  own 
note-books.  ...  I  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  the 
excellent  services  of  Sergt.  Armstrong  and  Corpl.  Brophy,  who 
have  served  the  Committee  longer  than  any  other  non-com- 
missioned officers.  Sergt.  Malings  and  Corpl.  Sutherland  are 
also  deserving  of  great  credit  for  the  way  they  performed  their 
work  under  me.  I  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  serve  the 
Committee  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  beg  again  to  thank 
them  for  their  many  kindnesses." 

We  may  note  in  passing  the  ample  tribute  he  pays  to  his 

fellow- workers,  for  it  has  been  often  said  that  he  was  wont  to 

assume  all  the  credit  to  himself.     In  his  last  but  one  report  he 

writes  :  "  Our  principal  discovery  was  the  ruins  of  Ziklag,  which 
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still  bears  the  name  of  Khurbet  Zuheilkah.  Lieut.  Conder  first 
heard  the  name,  and  suggested  the  identification."  I  must  own 
that  I  looked  carefully  for  proofs  of  such  selfishness,  but  certainly 
in  his  letters  and*  reports  from  Palestine  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
piratical  tendency.  What  he  does  omit  is  all  mention  of  the 
difficulties  that  had  been  met  and  overcome.  He  suffered  often 
from  fever,  once  he  had  a  sunstroke,  and  he  bore  alone  the  full 
responsibility  of  the  work  and  the  safety  of  the  party  during  a 
period  of  acute  political  strain  when,  as  he  says  himself,  Palestine 
was  in  "  a  more  dangerous  state  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  this 
year.  I  attribute  it  to  the  elation  felt  by  Mohammedans  at 
having  been  able  to  beat  so  large  a  Christian  power  as  Russia.' ' 
But  though  Kitchener  might  ignore  everything  but  the  work,  the 
Committee  at  home  were  well  aware  of  his  value,  and  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  1878  the  following  striking  tribute 
was  paid  to  him. 

"It  is  due  to  this  officer  to  state  that  his  work,  although  it  is 
in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  his  predecessor  in  command,  was 
accomplished  under  the  most  urgent  necessity  for  dispatch.  For 
a  large  part  of  the  eight  months  during  which  he  was  in  the 
country  he  and  his  men  worked  without  intermission  in  order  to 
get  the  work  completed  while  the  country,  then  threatened  with 
disturbances,  was  still  tranquil.  No  serious  hindrance  was  met 
with,  nor  was  there  any  opposition  from  the  natives,  except  at 
Nablus,  where  Lieut.  Kitchener  was  attacked  and  stoned  in  the 
streets,  and  where  he  was  prevented  from  executing  the  proposed 
repairs  of  Jacob's  Well.  The  Committee  desire  to  express  their 
sense  not  only  of  the  energy  and  ability,  but  also  of  the  tact 
shown  by  this  officer  in  the  conduct  of  his  Expedition,  and  of  the 
careful  economy  with  which  he  kept  his  expenses  below  the 
estimate."  Even  more  emphatic  was  the  tribute  of  Major 
(Sir  Charles)  Wilson  on  another  occasion,  when  he  said  that 
"Lieut.  Kitchener  had  omitted  to  mention,  through  modesty,  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  surmount  owing  to  the  country  being  at 
war.  From  private  information  he  had  received  from  the  consuls 
in  Palestine  he  could  assure  the  Meeting  that  the  tact  and  energy 
displayed  by  Lieut.  Kitchener  in  protecting  the  Christian  popula- 
tion had  greatly  tended  to  the  preservation  of  peace  in  that 
country." 

With  the  completion  of  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine 
closed  a  very  definite  period  of  Lord  Kitchener's  life.  The  three 
years  in  the  Holy  Land  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  him ; 
they  had  given  him  his  first  real  opportunity  of  self-expression, 
and  they  had  sown  in  him  that  love  and  intimate  understanding 
of  the  East  by  which  his  future  life  was  guided,  and  to  a  large 
extent  determined.     We  know  that  with  him  when  a  thing  was 
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past,  it  was  past,  but  he  kept  his  interest  in  Palestine  and  (the 
two  are  inseparable)  his  belief  in  "  the  bright  future "  that 
seemed  to  him  "to  be  about  to  dawn  on  that  land."  No  doubt 
there  are  some  who  will  scoff  at  a  future  that  has  not  yet  dawned, 
forty  years  later ;  yet  even  a  century  is  a  very  small  thing  in  the 
life  of  nations  and  lands.  Not  one  of  us  who  really  knows  and 
cares  for  that  most  wonderful  land  can  fail  to  share  the  belief  in 
her  future  that  Lieut.  Kitchener  professed. 

ESTELLE   BLYTH. 

OVERSEA    WAR    ITEMS 

Eegulations  for  restricting  the  use  of  beef,  bacon  and  white 
bread  in  public  restaurants  in  Canada,  and  for  prohibiting  the  use 
of  wheat  in  the  distillation  or  manufacture  of  alcohol,  have  been 
promulgated  by  a  Canadian  Order-in-Council.  The  serving  of 
beef  and  bacon  is  prohibited  on  two  days  in  the  week,  and  at  more 
than  one  meal  on  all  other  days.  Substitutes,  such  as  corn  bread, 
oat  cakes,  potatoes,  etc.,  must  be  provided  at  every  meal  at  which 
white  bread  is  served. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Labour 
show  that  Canada  is  faring  better  than  most  countries  in  the 
matter  of  the  cost  of  living.  Since  the  war  began  the  price  of 
food  in  the  Dominion  has  increased  75  per  cent.,  in  Germany 
about  250  per  cent.,  in  Austria  300  per  cent.,  in  Norway,  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  about  200  per  cent.,  in  the  United  States 
about  90  per  cent.  According  to  figures  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Labour  Bureau,  the  cost  of  table  necessities  in  the 
Eepublic  to  the  South  has  increased  nearly  50  per  cent,  within 
the  past  six  months,  which  advance  is  considerably  greater  than 
in  Canada.  Foodstuffs  such  as  meats,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  of  common  use  are  higher  in  price  in  the  majority  of 
American  cities  to-day  than  in  either  Montreal,  Winnipeg  or 
Toronto. 

An  Order-in-Council  has  been  made  whereby  separation 
allowances  will  be  granted  to  wives  of  Canadian  soldiers  who 
marry  after  enlistment,  irrespective  of  whether  an  engagement 
to  marry  existed  prior  to  the  soldier  joining  the  forces.  This 
order  is  retroactive,  and  separation  allowance  will  be  paid  from 
the  date  of  marriage.  Those  soldiers,  therefore,  who  are  already 
married,  but  under  the  old  order  were  ineligible  for  the  allowance, 
will  now  be  entitled  to  accumulated  back  pay.  In  order  to 
obtain  these  allowances  permission  to  marry  must  be  obtained 
from  the  soldier's  commanding  officer,  or  if  the  man  is  already 
married  he  must  secure  the  approval  of  his  commanding  officer 
to  his  marriage ;  the  wife  must  be  of  good  character ;  the  soldier 
must  make  an  assignment  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  his 
pay  to  his  wife,  and  he  must  not  be  in  receipt  of  a  salary  from 
the  Dominion  or  any  of  the  Provincial  Governments  in  addition 
to  his  military  pay. 

2  e  2 
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The  Canadian  Fuel  Controller,  Mr.  C.  A.  Magrath,  is  making 
every  effort  to  secure  large  shipments  of  coal  by  water  to  the 
head  of  the  Lakes  in  order  to  meet  the  winter  needs  of  Manitoba, 
The  mines  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  are  again  operating, 
and  the  daily  production  is  now  reported  to  be  17,500  tons  of  coal 
and  750  tons  of  coke.  This  output  is  gradually  increasing.  In 
view  of  the  harvesting  operations  it  is  realised  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  more  labour  at  the  present  time,  but  the  Fuel 
Controller  will  visit  the  West  later  with  a  view  to  mobilising 
labour  for  an  increased  coal  production. 

The  Toronto  branch  of  the  Great  War  Veterans'  Association 
is  organising  an  emergency  fund  for  the  immediate  assistance  of 
any  member  of  the  organisation,  or  anybody  dependent  on 
Overseas  soldiers.  Each  member  of  the  Association  will  con- 
tribute 25  cents  monthly  to  the  fund. 

The  Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers'  Association  has  asked  the 
Dominion  Government  to  place  on  flour  and  all  wheat  products 
a  similar  embargo  as  that  which  exists  against  the  exportation  of 
wheat  to  the  United  States.  They  also  ask  that  steps  should 
immediately  be  taken  to  control  the  price  of  all  wheat  products 
along  lines  similar  to  those  already  adopted,  or  which  may  be 
adopted,  regulating  the  price  of  wheat.  At  the  first  annual 
convention  of  the  newly  formed  association  of  grain  buyers,  held 
at  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  several  very  important  resolutions 
were  passed.  Among  others  were  the  following  : — A  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  to  issue  an  order 
compelling  terminal  elevator  companies,  interior  storage  elevators 
and  government  weighmasters  to  return  the  weights  direct  to  the 
buyer  at  point  of  shipment  within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of 
grain.  Another  resolution,  addressed  to  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, asked  that  the  matter  of  scales  and  all  other  things 
appertaining  to  the  weighing  of  grain  be  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

The  Canadian  Food  Controller  expresses  complete  gratification 
at  the  success  of  the  first  step  in  the  plans  worked  out  under  his 
auspices  by  the  special  Fish  Committee.  A  refrigerator  express 
car  loaded  with  cod  and  haddock  shipped  from  the  Nova  Scotia 
coast  arrived  in  Toronto  in  splendid  condition.  The  shipment 
weighed  about  15,000  lbs.  According  to  reports  from  the  trade, 
the  quality  of  the  fish  was  very  good,  and  the  refrigerator  service 
the  best  that  had  reached  Toronto.  Fresh  cod  and  haddock  have 
been  retailed  in  Toronto  at  5d.  per  lb.  The  success  of  this  initial 
test  has  encouraged  the  Fish  Committee  and  the  Food  Controller's 
office  in  the  development  of  their  plans.  Additional  cars  are 
being  fitted  up  for  this  refrigerator  express  fish  service.  The 
Food  Controller  hopes  to  make  fresh  fish  plentiful  throughout 
Canada.  This  cheap  fresh  fish  will  provide  an  alternative  to  beef 
and  bacon,  the  two  meat  items  specially  needed  for  export  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies. 
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IMPERIAL    UNITY    AND    THE    WORKERS 

Dueing  an  experience,  stretching  over  several  decades,  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  Imperial  propaganda,  carried  often  into 
the  camps  of  trade  unionism  and  other  bodies  which  in  the  past 
were  not  always  too  friendly  to  one's  efforts,  the  question  has 
often  been  asked  what  good  would  Imperial  consolidation  bring 
to  the  working  classes  ? 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire 
was  desired  by  the  "  classes,"  so-called,  in  order  that  their 
privileges,  prerogatives  and  "  soft  places  "  in  civil  and  adminis- 
trative, military  and  naval  life  might  be  preserved  and  increased. 
It  has  also  been  asserted  that  federation  was  championed  by  the 
mercantile  and  commercial  classes  in  order  that  they  might  gain 
a  wider  field  of  operations,  to  be  exploited  in  their  own  interests, 
solely  with  the  view  to  adding  to  their  gains.  But  the  war  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  has  cleared  the  air.  It  has 
brought  class  nearer  to  class ;  it  has  tended  to  obliterate  many 
misconceptions  as  between  different  sections  of  the  people,  which 
erstwhile  operated  to  prevent  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  toward  the  attainment  of  national  objects  of 
the  first  magnitude,  in  which  the  interests  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  going  to  make  up  the  kingdom,  were  involved. 

Goiug  back  some  half  century  or  so  we  find  that  the  suspicions 
referred  to  were  not  so  operative  for  harm  then  as  they  came  to 
be  later.  The  old  Emigration  Commission,  the  parent  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  worked  on  somewhat  modest  but  eminently 
practical  lines.  Its  business  was  to  direct  emigration  from  these 
islands  into  the  proper  channels.  The  colonies  themselves 
granted  certain  sums  for  assisting  emigrants,  and  the  Com- 
missioners saw  to  it  that  the  suitable  emigrant  was  selected ; 
in  a  word  the  round  man  was  sent  to  fit  the  round  hole.  But 
with  the  spread  of  the  aforesaid  suspicions  and  doubts,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  others  which  took  the  shape  of  imagining 
that  the  more  prosperous  classes  desired  arbitrarily  to  expatriate 
their  less  fortunate  fellow  citizens,  the  functions  and  activities  of 
the    Commissioners   were    gradually    arrested,    and    emigration 
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became  more  a  matter  of  purely  individual  concern,  or  it  became 
the  concern  of  private  bodies.  The  magnificent  success  of  the 
picked  families  who  in  a  time  of  economic  stress  at  home — it  is 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago — were  assisted  to  South  Africa, 
where,  after  many  tragic  experiences,  they  founded  the  Eastern 
Province,  did  not  serve,  as  one  would  have  imagined  it  would, 
as  an  object-lesson  for  further  enterprises  on  similar  lines ;  and 
all  efforts  to  get  State  Colonisation  recognised  as  a  legitimate 
branch  of  governmental  work  proved  abortive. 

Undoubtedly  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  the  countless  human 
units  going  to  its  make-up,  have  suffered  seriously  from  the 
reluctance  of  all  governments,  imperial  and  colonial,  to  face  the 
issues  and  duties  bound  up  in  the  migration  of  British  citizens 
from  areas  where  their  energies  have  been  and  are  cramped  and 
confined,  to  those  which  offered  ample  elbow  room  for  their 
effective  assertion  and  employment.  An  enormous  increase  of 
national  wealth  would  have  resulted  from  the  transference  of 
workers  from  congested  districts  and  depleted  centres  of  pro- 
duction to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new ;  to  lands  rich  in  all 
manner  of  latent  mineral  resources,  and  resources  of  every  other 
description.  No  great  endowment  of  imagination  is  wanted  to 
enable  us  to  foreshadow  what  that  wealth  would  have  been  ; 
or  the  huge  increase  in  individual  happiness  and  well-being 
consequent  upon  its  creation. 

Workers  have  naturally  craved  for  less  onerous  conditions  of 
labour,  for  higher  rewards  and  for  more  leisure.  Since  machinery 
and  specialisation  in  production  became  general,  manual  labour 
has  lost  the  spice  of  interest,  and  workers  need,  more  and  more, 
various  forms  of  rest  and  relaxation.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
in  so  far  as  we  reduced  the  hours  of  labour,  we  put  our  country, 
and  obviously  as  a  final  result  our  workers,  at  a  grave  disadvantage 
in  the  ruthless  competition  in  the  world  of  production,  cheap 
production,  between  our  producers  and  the  producers  of  the 
Continent.  It  seems  to  be  clear  therefore,  that  anything  which 
would  operate  to  make  the  British  Empire  self-contained,  anything 
which  would  enable  it  to  produce  within  its  confines  all  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  to  give  to  that  produce  in  its  distribution 
advantages  over  the  competing  produce  of  foreign  countries, 
would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  the  nation,  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
and  so,  of  course,  to  the  working  classes. 

What  is  happening  at  the  moment  these  lines  are  being 
penned  is  so  pertinent  to  the  contention  advanced,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  tarry  to  enforce  a  lesson  so  apparent.  Throughout 
the  war  our  dependence  on  the  products  of  our  Dominions  has 
been  such,  the  simple  statement  requires  no  amplification,  that 
if  we  had  taken  time  by  the  forelock,  and  had  adopted  something 
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like  an  imperial  policy  in  planting  the  colonies  with  a  larger 
population,  thereby  increasing  their  output  of  food-stuffs  and 
minerals,  and  bringing  into  being  a  far  larger  mercantile  fleet  to 
carry  the  goods  thus  created  from  overseas  to  the  Motherland, 
the  present  determined  attack  on  the  sources  of  our  food  supply 
would  be  far  less  menacing  than  it  is,  unfortunately,  under  existing 
conditions.  For  my  part  I  firmly  believe  that  if  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  we  had  recognised  the  urgency  of  taking  steps  to 
bring  about  a  real  federation  of  the  Empire,  not  merely  for 
defence  but  for  trade,  the  British  Empire  to-day  would  have  been 
so  powerful,  so  independent  of  all  outside  help,  that  Germany 
would  not  have  conceived  the  idea  of  destroying  it  and  breaking 
it  to  pieces. 

For  generations,  ever  since  in  fact  we  succeeded  in  ridding 
Europe  of  the  "  Corsican  ogre,"  and  our  own  land  from  the 
menace  of  his  designs,  the  view  has  been  sedulously  inculcated 
and  held  by  successive  generations  of  Britons  and  their  rulers, 
that  thenceforth  the  British  Isles,  the  British  Empire  in  fact, 
fell  outside  the  orbit  of  continental  affairs  and  policies.  We  have 
hugged  the  doctrine  of  our  glorious  isolation  to  us,  thereby 
incurring  great  risks.  A  powerful  and  united  British  Empire, 
too  strong  to  be  challenged  from  anywhere,  would  have  been  an 
immensely  potent  factor  making  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
the  conservation  of  which,  to  the  working  classes  of  all  others,  is 
an  interest  of  the  highest  moment. 

J  as.  Stanley  Little 


The  chief  engineer  of  the  Public  Works  Department  of 
British  Columbia  has  discovered  at  Cape  Scott — the  most  north- 
erly and  one  of  the  most  solitary  points  in  Vancouver  Island — a 
sculptor  who  •  spends  his  time  in  modelling  little  masterpieces 
from  a  lump  of  clay  and  then  destroying  them.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Whittier  lives  alone,  and,  in  spite  of:  his  art,  calls  himself  a 
"prospector."  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  carrying  out 
lonely  investigations  of  mineral  claims  in  his  neighbourhood. 
His  sculptor's  tools  are  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  it  is  his  habit 
to  work  with  the  same  piece  of  clay,  which  weighs  scarcely  five 
pounds,  but  with  that  he  has  modelled  scores  of  objects.  The 
Government  engineer  found  him  just  as  he  had  completed  a  bust 
of  the  martyred  British  nurse,  Edith  Cavell.  Mr.  Whittier  was 
about  to  destroy  the  work  in  order  that  he  might  use  the  clay  for 
a  miniature  statue  of  his  son,  who  was  recently  killed.  He  was 
persuaded  to  give  the  bust  to  be  auctioned  in  aid  of  the  Ked 
Cross  funds,  and  it  will  doubtless  evoke  considerable  competition. 
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CANADA 

The  Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
announced  the  suspension  of  the  coastal  laws  of  both  countries. 
This  suspension  provides  that  Canadian  vessels  may  engage  in 
the  coastal  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  the  vessels  of  United 
States  Registry  may  engage  in  Canadian  coastal  trade.  The 
manager  of  the  Great  Lakes  Transportation  Company  states  that 
the  suspension  of  the  coastal  regulation  will  not  greatly  affect 
Canadian  trade,  though  Canadian  vessels  will  benefit  by  the 
change.  The  suspension  of  these  navigation  laws  will  make  for 
convenience  under  present  war  conditions. 

Canada  is,  as  she  has  always  been,  an  agricultural  country, 
but  the  value  of  field  crops  at  the  time  of  Confederation,  fifty 
years  ago,  was  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  160  millions 
sterling  of  1916 — an  indifferent  year  for  crops.  Agricultural 
exports  have  increased  from  £2,574,211  to  £49,932,238  in  1916, 
and  yet  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  Canada's  tillable  area  is  under 
cultivation.  The  wheat  exports  of  1867  of  2,284,702  bushels  grew 
to  157,745,469  bushels  in  1916,  and  the  exports  of  flour  were 
6,400,000  barrels  in  1915-16.  Electricity  was  an  undiscovered 
force  in  1867  and  electrical  development  unknown.  To-day  this 
power  is  transforming  the  country.  The  majority  of  cities  and 
towns  are  supplied  with  electrical  energy,  and  its  latest  application 
is  on  the  farm.  Great  as  has  been  electrical  development  in  the 
last  few  years,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

All  over  Canada  increased  interest  is  being  shown  in  sheep 
raising.  With  the  rise  in  the  price  for  fine  grade  wool,  there  is 
no  reason  why  sheep  raising  should  not  only  prosper,  but  in  time 
become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  remunerative  of  Canadian 
industries.  The  Alberta  Provincial  Sheep  Breeders'  Association 
which  for  the  past  two  years  has  held  successful  sales  of  wool,  is 
now  making  preparations  for  the  1917  sale.  The  co-operative 
method  of  selling  wool  is  encouraged  by  the  Live  Stock  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa,  who  send  out  each 
year  expert  graders  to  sort  and  grade  the  clip.  The  Edmonton 
Exhibition  provides  a  building  where  the  wool  is  received  and 
graded.     These  services  are  rendered  free  of  charge.     A  specialist 
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from  the  Live  Stock  Branch  is  at  present  visiting  various  districts 
in  Nova  Scotia  with  a  view  to  taking  up  the  matter  of  co-opera- 
tive sales  and  scientific  wool  grading. 

Some  2,000  resident  big  game  licences  were  issued  in  Sas- 
katchewan last  year.  Of  these  over  1,400  were  taken  out  by 
farmers.  The  next  occupation  in  point  of  numbers  is  represented 
by  those  who  classify  themselves  as  "labourers,"  of  whom  there 
are  forty  on  the  list;  merchants,  railwaymen,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, machinists,  engineers  and  agents  are  well  represented,  as 
are  also  the  professions.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  big  game 
hunting  in  Saskatchewan  is  not  the  sport  of  a  privileged  class, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  countries,  but  is  open  to  any  person  who 
desires  to  participate. 

The  Canadian  Dominion  Statistician,  who  is  also  Chief  of  the 
Dominion  Census  Department,  is  visiting  all  the  provincial 
governments  of  Canada  with  a  view  to  the  more  accurate 
collection  of  yearly  crop  and  other  statistics.  The  plan  to  be 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  annual  estimates  of  crop  acreage 
and  live  stock  is  the  provision  by  the  Dominion  Government  of 
statistical  schedules  which  will  be  distributed  among  the  school 
teachers  by  the  Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture,  who 
will  in  turn  distribute  them  among  the  pupils  from  farm  homes 
for  completion.  They  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Census  and 
Statistics  Office  at  Ottawa  for  compilation.  The  data  contained 
on  the  cards  will  thus  furnish  a  return  practically  as  correct  as  a 
complete  census,  and  with  comparatively  little  labour.  Each 
teacher  will  also  be  requested  to  state  the  number  of  occupied 
farms  in  his  school  district. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  erecting  a  huge  jetty  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Fraser  River,  British  Columbia,  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  the  currents  of  the  river  so  as  to  send  out  to  sea  the 
great  quantity  of  silt  carried  down  by  the  current  which  would 
otherwise  be  deposited  over  the  flats  below  Steveston  which  so 
divide  the  outlet  of  the  river  that  no  definite  channel  can  be 
relied  upon.  This  jetty  wall  rests  on  mattresses  of  brush  sunk 
to  the  bottom  by  weights,  and  is  about  ninety  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  tapering  to  a  width  of  three  feet  at  the  top,  and  is  built 
entirely  without  cement.  The  work  will  involve  an  expenditure 
of  over  £100,000. 

Commeecial  fishing  in  Lake  Erie  began  a  little  later  this  year 
than  last,  but  from  the  report  received  to  date  the  catch  would 
appear  to  be  good.  A  plea  for  an  increased  consumption  of  fish 
was  made  by  the  Organisation  of  Resources  Committee  of  Ontario, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Committee  that  every  pound  of  fish 
consumed  meant  the  conserving  of  a  pound  of  meat  or  its  equiva- 
lent to  be  sent  overseas  to  help  to  feed  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches 
and  the  people  of  the  British  Isles. 

Recoed  prices  have  been  secured  for  over  200,000  lbs.  of  wool, 
sold  co-operatively  by  Ontario  farmers  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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Ontario  Sheep  Breeders'  Association.  Trie  prices  averaged  well 
over  3s.  per  lb.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  highest  in  the  history 
of  Canada.  Some  1,600  farmers  participated.  The  wool  was  sold 
by  tender. 

In  consequence  of  the  short  supply  of  salt  in  Nova  Scotia,  a 
serious  consideration  for  the  fishermen  of  that  province,  the 
Provincial  Government  has  decided  to  assist  them  by  appointing 
a  Salt  Commissioner,  and  arranging  for  British  steamers  going  to 
Nova  Scotian  ports  for  cargo,  etc.,  to  bring  salt.  Even  with  the 
high  freight  rates  tonnage  has  not  been  available,  but  the 
Government  hopes  by  the  arrangement  mentioned  to  overcome 
the  difficulty. 

The  great  value  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  of  Saskatchewan 
is  just  commencing  to  be  realised.  When  mention  is  made  of 
the  resources  of  the  province  the  lands,  waterways,  mines  and 
forests  are  suggested,  but  the  wild  life,  which  has  been  producing 
wealth  with  unremitting  regularity  for  many  years,  is  rarely 
mentioned.  If  it  were  possible  to  secure  accurate  returns 
showing  the  value  of  the  game  and  fur-bearing  animals  thus  far 
taken,  the  figures  would  exceed  those  derived  from  any  other  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  province.  There  are  no  means  of 
recording  the  thousands  of  these  animals  that  are  trapped  and 
shipped  by  residents  who  are  not  required  to  make  returns. 
Neither  is  there  any  way  of  ascertaining  the  large  number  of 
game  birds  killed  annually  by  the  army  of  sportsmen  who  open 
up  a  fusillade  on  the  15th  day  of  September  of  each  year  and 
continue  the  attack  until  the  last  day  of  the  open  season. 
Figures  are  available  of  the  furs  purchased  by  only  141  licensed 
dealers  during  the  year  ended  June  30th,  but  these  by  no  means 
approach  the  actual  number  of  animals  taken.  These  figures 
are:— Mink,  9,696;  marten,  1,938;  otter,  455;  skunk,  4,842; 
muskrat,  925,898 ;  beaver,  1,848 ;  silver  foxes,  152 ;  cross  foxes, 
7,819 ;  lynx,  5,278 ;  coyote,  13,355 ;  wolverine,  86 ;  badger,  423  ; 
weasel,  21,889 ;  bears,  1,148 :  miscellaneous  skins,  146 ;  red 
foxes,  7,819. 

The  Kenora  and  English  Eiver  Bailway  Company  proposes 
to  build  a  railway  from  Dryden,  near  Kenora,  Ontario,  to  a  point 
on  the  National  Transcontinental  Bailway  west  of  Superior 
Junction,  thence  north-westerly  across  the  English  Biver  west 
of  Lac  Seul.  The  motive  for  constructing  the  railway  is  to 
develop  a  large  pulpwood  industry  in  the  district  covered.  In- 
cidentally there  will  be  some  agricultural  and  mining  developments. 
The  authorised  capital  is  £400,000. 

The  agricultural  officials  of  the  Ontario  Government  have 
been  engaged  upon  the  problem  of  pure  seed.  This  phrase  means 
more  to  the  agriculturist  than  the  layman  realises.  Potato  and 
red  clover  seed  were  the  two  subjects  dealt  with  more  particularly. 
Of  the  problem  of  obtaining  good  seed  for  potatoes  it  was  thought 
possible  that  farmers  would  get  better  results  if  they  confined 
themselves  to  fewer  varieties  of  seed  and  selected  those  that  were 
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best  suited  to  their  particular  climatic  and  soil  conditions.  In 
this  way  it  was  believed  that  New  Ontario  could  make  a  reputation 
for  itself  as  a  pure  seed  producer  and  dispose  of  large  quantities 
of  the  same  to  farmers  in  other  parts  of  Ontario  by  co-operatiug 
with  the  department  at  Toronto.  There  is  practically  no  blight 
or  disease  in  the  potatoes  grown  in  Northern  Ontario,  and  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  eastern  farmers  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
use  the  superior  grade  of  seed  furnished  from  that  district  there 
would  be  a  permanent  market  for  all  the  potatoes  grown  in  that 
section  of  the  country. 

The  gopher  is  the  enemy  of  every  Canadian  farmer.  A 
campaign  against  this  pest  was  instituted  this  year  by  the  Weeds 
and  Seed  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Saskatchewan, 
school  children  being  offered  prizes  for  the  largest  number  ex- 
terminated. Nine  hundred  and  eighty  schools  competed,  and  a 
total  of  514,140  gophers  killed,  or  an  average  of  524  per  school. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  each  gopher  consumes  about  one 
shilling's  worth  of  grain  in  a  season,  so  that  this  means  that 
£25,707  worth  of  grain  has  been  saved  in  Saskatchewan  alone. 
The  province  of  Manitoba  was  running  a  gopher  campaign  about 
the  same  time,  and  there  was  some  rivalry  between  the  two 
provinces  as  to  which  would  be  the  most  successful.  The  scores 
are  :  Saskatchewan,  514,140 ;  Manitoba,  70,000. 

The  Ontario  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  tells  us  that  the 
province  will  have  the  largest  oat  crop  in  its  history.  He  expects 
a  125,000,000  bushel  crop,  or  more,  as  compared  to  the  average 
crop  of  100,000,000.  In  every  quarter  the  crops  are  good. 
Professor  Bedford,  of  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  who 
has  returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection  of  crops  throughout  the 
Province,  reports  that  rust  this  year  is  confined  to  a  few  isolated 
districts  in  small  quantities.  A  member  of  the  Weed  Commission 
states  that  there  is  also  a  marked  improvement  in  the  elimination 
of  weeds  on  farms. 

As  a  result  of  an  increased  cut  and  the  higher  prices  realised, 
the  forest  production  of  British  Columbia  attained  a  new  record 
in  1916,  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  forest  for  that  period 
being  over  seventy-one  millions  sterling,  or  nearly  £400,000  more 
than  in  the  last  record  established  in  1913,  and  over  20  per  cent, 
more  than  in  1915.  The  figures  submitted  to  the  British 
Columbia  Minister  of  Lands  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
output  of  shingles,  the  value  of  which,  for  the  year,  amounted  to 
£9,000,000.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
mining  props  and  posts  and  the  demand  for  boxes  for  munitions 
led  to  the  value  of  that  item — which  first  appeared  on  the  list  last 
year — amounting  to  nearly  £400,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  rate  at  which  settlers  have  been 
pouring  into  Western  Canada  for  many  years  past,  there  are, 
within  ten  miles  of  railways,  and  still  available  for  settlement, 
4,100,000  acres  in  Alberta,  917,000  in  Saskatchewan,  and 
1,436,000  in  Manitoba.     Not  all  of  this  is  good  agricultural  land, 
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but  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  plenty  of  good  land  in  the  Western 
Canadian  provinces,  close  to  the  railways,  waiting  for  the 
returoed  soldiers,  and  for  the  civilian  settlers  whom  Canada  will 
attract  in  large  numbers  after  the  war. 

The  Canadian  Bankers'  Association  has  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Canadian  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  purpose  of  organising  a  competition  in  breeding  calves 
and  swine  born  since  March  15th,  1917,  open  to  youths  under 
seventeen  years  of  age.  Such  competitions  have  frequently  been 
organised  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
past;  but  the  new  feature  in  connection  with  this  competition  is 
the  interest  of  the  Canadian  Bankers'  Association.  They  now 
give  a  tangible  proof  of  their  goodwill  and  of  the  interest  they 
take  in  stock-breeding. 

A  delegatiqn  representing  apple  growers  visited  Victoria 
and  asked  the  Government  to  support  their  appeal  to  the  federal 
authorities  at  Ottawa  for  an  embargo  against  imported  apples,  to 
be  put  in  force  so  long  as  the  British  embargo  due  to  shipping 
difficulties  continues.  British  Columbia  growers  are  expecting  a 
large  apple  crop  this  year,  and  with  a  restricted  market  in  sight 
will  have  to  meet  greater  competition  than  formerly,  unless  the 
embargo  requested  is  declared.  The  Premier  informed  the 
delegation  that  the  Government  would  go  into  the  question  and 
do  what  it  could  for  their  relief.  The  party  is  now  on  its  way 
East,  holding  conferences  en  route  with  representatives  of  farmers' 
institutes  on  the  prairies,  and  will  confer  with  Ontario  and 
maritime  province  men  in  Eastern  Canada,  after  which  a  united 
delegation  will  visit  Ottawa  and  place  their  request  before  the 
Government. 

The  traffic  through  the  canals  o£  Canada  in  1916  showed  an 
increase  of  8,384,688  tons  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
The  total  volume  was  23,583,491  tons.  After  eliminating  all 
duplication  the  net  tonnage  is  given  as  21,011,905  tons.  The 
total  volume  of  Canadian  wheat  moved  through  the  Canadian 
and  American  Canals  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1916  was  185,003,667 
bushels.  The  growth  since  1895  in  the  volume  of  Canadian 
wheat  carried  annually  through  the  Canadian  Canal  alone  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  seen  from  the  following  figures : — 1895, 
1,087,800  bushels;  1900,  5,573,267  bushels;  1910,  51,774,833 
bushels;  1913,  101,066,133  bushels;  1916,  82,807,342  bushels. 
Canadian  wheat  moved  in  the  form  of  flour  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  The  total  quantity  brought  down  in  1916  was 
3,805,384  barrels  as  compared  with  2,215,098  barrels  in  1915. 
At  4£  bushels  to  the  barrel  this  would  represent  17,124,228 
bushels  of  wheat. 

Returns  just  issued  show  that  Quebec  and  Ontario  produced 
practically  70  per  cent,  of  all  the  butter  of  the  Dominion,  Alberta 
heading  the  list  of  the  remaining  provinces.  The  total  production 
of  creamery  butter  in  Canada  last  year  was  82,564,130  lbs.,  and 
the   value   $26,966,357   as   compared   with   83,824,176   lbs.    and 
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$24,368,636  value  in  the  previous  year.  Quebec  produced 
34,323,275  lbs.,  value  $11,516,148;  Ontario  24,680,109  lbs., 
value  $8,031,998;  Alberta  8,521,784  lbs.,  value  $2,619,248; 
Manitoba,  6,574,510  lbs.,  value  $2,038,109;  Saskatchewan, 
4,310,669  lbs.,  value  $1,338,180  ;  Nova  Scotia,  1,586,679  lbs., 
value  $505,000;  and  British  Columbia,  1,243,292  lbs.,  value 
$497,316. 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  is  endeavouring  to 
develop  a  variety  of  corn  that  will  withstand  frost  and  grow  at 
low  temperatures.  The  officials  have  already  achieved  consider- 
able results  along  this  line,  and  if  their  efforts  prove  wholly 
successful,  the  result  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  growth 
of  this  grain  by  extending  the  corn  belt.  The  Government 
investigators  planted  a  special  variety  of  corn  in  February  of  this 
year  and  found  that  plants  which  were  several  inches  high  with- 
stood a  drop  in  temperature  on  March  5th  that  froze  the  ground 
to  a  depth  of  two  inches.  Of  even  more  importance  is  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  individual  plants  continued  to  grow  during 
periods  of  low  temperature  when  ordinary  corn  would  have  been 
at  a  standstill.     The  experiments  are  still  being  carried  on. 

It  is  understood,  says  the  Canadian  Financial  Post,  that  the 
new  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  which  is  a  consolidation 
of  the  British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Company,  the  Empire 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  and  the  Colonial  Lumber  and  Paper  Mills 
in  British  Columbia,  will  have  its  own  fleet  of  ships  for  carrying 
its  product  from  the  mills  to  the  market.  The  British  Columbia 
Sulphite  Fibre  Company  was  incorporated  in  1904,  and  operates 
a  plant  at  Mill  Creek,  Howe  Sound,  25  miles  from  Vancouver. 
The  Empire  Mills  have  recently  erected  a  pulp  mill,  and  the 
Colonial  Mills  are  installing  their  first  unit.  The  mills  have  a 
total  output  of  175  tons  per  day  and  will  employ  nearly  1,000 
men. 

The  president  of  the  Port  Arthur  (Ontario)  Shipbuilding 
Company  states  that  they  have  received  orders  for  the  building 
of  ships  to  the  value  of  £400,000,  in  addition  to  the  large 
contracts  already  signed  for.  This  will  keep  them  working  to 
augmented  capacity  untiLfar  into  1919,  winter  and  summer  alike. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  1,100  men  working  at  the  dry  docks. 
Extensions  are  being  arranged  for  every  unit  of  the  plant  to  cope 
with  the  vast  volume  of  business  that  is  pouring  in. 

Whaling  operations  along  the  West  Coast  of  Vancouver  Island, 
and  off  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  have  so  far  been  very  successful, 
and  the  indications  point  to  a  record  haul  for  the  summer's 
work.  The  whaling  tender  Gray  brought  word  to  Victoria  that 
250  whales,  including  a  large  number  of  sperm,  had  been  caught 
by  the  steam  craft  operating  out  of  Kyuquot,  Sechart,  and  Eose 
Harbour.  The  sperm  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  oil,  and  in 
former  years  the  hunters  were  given  a  large  bonus  for  each 
mammal  of  this  species  caught.     Now,  however,  the  hunters  are 
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getting  a  uniform  bonus  for  all  classes  of  whale  taken.  With  the 
continuance  of  good  weather  off  shore  it  is  expected  that  some 
good  hauls  will  be  reported  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

What  promises  to  be  an  important  discovery  of  high-grade 
asbestos  has  been  made  in  an  unsurveyed  portion  of  Quebec, 
about  25  miles  north-east  of  Ville  Marie,  on  the  shores  of 
Mackenzie  Lake.  A  number  of  veins,  which  are  said  to  average 
about  four  feet  in  width,  have  been  traced  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  have  been  found  to  contain  asbestos  of  a  similar 
grade  to  that  which  is  being  worked  in  the  Porcupine  district. 
The  discoveries  were  made  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  by  prominent  citizens  of  Ville  Marie  to 
induce  the  government  to  build  a  road  into  the  district.  About 
a  dozen  claims  have  already  been  staked,  on  all  of  which  it  is 
said  the  showings  of  the  mineral  are  very  encouraging. 

Excavations  are  in  progress  in  the  Ked  Deer  Eiver  fossil 
quarries  in  Alberta,  under  the  direction  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada.  It  is  expected  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  fossil 
specimens  will  be  secured,  to  be  added  to  the  assortment  of 
dinosaurian  remains  already  on  exhibition  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Ottawa.  Tons  of  these  curious  relics  have  been  dug 
up  each  year  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  a  particularly  fine 
collection  having  been  secured  in  1913,  when  a  whole  carload 
of  petrified  skeletons  was  shipped  to  Eastern  Canada.  The 
Canadian  Geological  Survey  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  scientific 
value  of  this  Alberta  fossil  field,  and  excavations  have  been  made 
each  year,  some  wonderful  discoveries  being  made  of  skeletons  of 
animals  which  once  roamed  at  large  in  Central  Alberta  but  are 
now  extinct. 

Canadian  wholesale  and  retail  implement  and  hardware  firms  report 
a  steady  demand  for  most  lines  of  farm  machinery  and  general  hardware. 
Western  implement  dealers  report  business  prospects  to  be  brighter  than 
a  year  ago  and  business  done  during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  to 
be  considerably  larger  than  during  the  same  period  of  1916.  According 
to  reports,  the  outlook  for  binder  twine  supplies  is  not  at  all  encouraging 
and  Western  users  are  fearing  a  shortage.  According  to  officials  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers'  Association,  the  difficulty  has  been  caused 
by  freight  congestion  and  the  impossibility  of  moving  fibre  eastward  from 
American  Pacific  Coast  points.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, which  keeps  in  close  touch  with  all  these  matters,  will  see  to  it 
that  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  is  not  delayed  by  such  a  cause. 

The  manufacture  of  steel  freighters  has  been  commenced  at  Welland, 
Ontario,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  first  deliveries  will  be  made  before 
the  close  of  navigation  for  the  present  season.  A  local  shipyard  and 
machine  shop  have  been  leased  for  a  term  of  years,  and  rights  have  been 
secured  from  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals  for  the  building  of 
an  additional  slip  on  the  Welland  Canal.  The  freighters  to  be  built  will 
be  of  steel  and  of  3,000  tons  capacity,  fitted  for  either  lake  or  ocean 
traffic. 
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In  4 order  to  assist  the  paper  shortage  which  presses  throughout  the 
whole  world,  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  decided  to 
offer  for  sale  great  extensions  of  the  timber  limits  in  the  regions  situated 
near  Lake  Saint  Jean,  de  l'Ottawa  Superieur  and  of  Saint  Maurice. 


SOUTH    AFRICA 

The  war  seems  to  have  given  a  notable  stimulus  to  the 
activities  of  the  prospector.  A  diamond  mine  of  some  promise 
is  stated  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate 
by  a  well-known  Johannesburg  diamond  expert.  Indications  of 
various  base  metals  are  reported  from  several  quarters,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  verification  of  the  rumours.  For  instance,  a 
discovery  of  nickel  in  the  Pilandsberg  is  mentioned,  but  there  is 
no  confirmation  of  the  fact  available. 

In  that  interesting  area  of  amphibolites,  serpentines  and 
talcose  schists  that  lies  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Wit- 
watersrand  from  Wilgespruit  to  Sterkfontein,  and  is  more  or  less 
intimately  associated  with  the  great  central  mass  of  granite  upon 
which  it  rests,  some  interesting  mineral  discoveries  have  been 
made.  There  is,  for  instance,  asbestos  of  useful  length  and 
quality  for  which  a  ready  sale  can  be  found  at  an  excellent  price 
as  soon  as  a  sufficiently  large  and  workable  deposit  has  been 
proved.  In  addition  to  this,  talc  of  similar  economic  value  is 
being  investigated  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  while  a  body  of 
copper  ore  which  has  given  excellent  results  on  assay  constitutes 
a  third  element  of  some  interest  with  possibilities.  Whether  any 
of  these  materials  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  form  the  basis  of  an 
industry  is  still  a  subject  of  enquiry. 

A  consideeable  export  business  in  corundum  has  sprung  up 
in  the  Transvaal  since  the  war.  The  commercial  value  of  the 
mineral  is,  of  course,  chiefly  due  to  its  use  as  an  abrasive,  and 
Canada  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  producer.  For  various  reasons 
the  price  has  risen  considerably  since  the  beginning  of  the  war ; 
and  the  farmers  and  natives  of  the  Louis  Trichard,  Leydsdorp, 
and  other  districts  of  the  Transvaal,  are  finding  the  collection  and 
sale  of  the  ore  a  profitable  industry.  Several  of  the  land  com- 
panies of  the  Transvaal  are  now  engaged  in  investigating  the 
possibilities  of  the  industry.  During  1916,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Sir  William  Hoy's  annual  report,  the  total  value  of  the  mineral 
exported  from  this  country  reached  four  figures. 

At  the  Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Duncan  Baxter,  delivered  an  address  on  the  Commercial 
Keview  of  South  Africa.  After  referring  to  the  import  and  export 
returns,  Mr.  Baxter  said  that  a  broad  deduction  from  the  figures 
was  that  1916  was  barely  on  a  par  with  the  last  normal  year 
before  the  war  (1913),  which,  however,  was  a  year  of  great  pros- 
perity. It  was  a  matter  for  general  congratulation  that  1916 
showed  up  so  well,  and  almost  equalled  1913.  This  was  due  to 
the  extremely  high  prices  received  for  produce,  the  revival  of  the 
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diamond  industry,  and  the  continued  increase  in  output  of  gold. 
Dealing  with  the  position  of  Cape  Town,  Mr.  Baxter  pointed  out 
they  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity  in  1916,  the  contributing 
causes  being  that  Cape  Town's  hinterland  had  increased,  and  the 
use  of  the  harbour  by  shipping,  the  arrivals  in  1916  being  1,777 
against  1,210  in  1915 ;  while  the  bunkering  figures  were  605,658 
tons  against  365,717  in  1915.  Other  causes  were  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  on  military  equipment  and  stores,  and  the  increasing 
popularity  of  Cape  Town  as  a  health  and  holiday  resort.  The 
imports  in  1916  totalled  £9,814,151  against  £8,589,132  in  1915. 

The  General  Purposes  Committee  have  recommended  to  the 
Pretoria  Town  Council  that,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator,  a  draft  lease  between  the  Council  and  Mr. 
C.  F.  Delfos,  granting  the  latter  the  right  to  mine  for  and  dispose 
of  iron,  iron  ore,  iron  quartz,  and  iron-bearing  minerals  and 
metals,  situate  on  a  portion  of  the  town  lands  of  Pretoria,  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  legally 
competent  to  do  so,  for  further  periods  of  thirty  and  forty  years 
respectively,  be  approved  and  adopted.  The  recommendation  was 
agreed  to  by  a  large  majority.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection 
that  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  iron  ores  of  the  Pretoria  town 
lands  has  lately  been  prepared  by  two  well-known  scientists,  and 
that  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  erection  of  an  electric  furnace  for 
treating  the  ores  at  an  early  date. 

The  Government  poultry  expert  points  out  that  whereas  a 
few  years  ago  South  Africa  was  importing  £70,000  worth  of  eggs 
per  annum,  "we  are  now  exporting  £40,000  worth,  and  that  in 
the  near  future  the  value  of  the  export  might  be  £100,000. 

Oversea  Correspondents. 


The  Legislature  of  Jamaica  by  Law  No.  5  of  1917  has  made 
provision  for  the  payment  towards  the  cost  of  the  war  of  £60,000 
a  year  for  a  period  of  forty  years  from  the  termination  of 
hostilities,  the  money  to  be  applied  in  the  reduction  of  the  war 
debt  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Falkland  Islands  by  Ordinance 
No.  1  of  1917  has  made  provision  for  the  payment  annually,  for 
a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  1st  of  January,  1917,  of  a  sum 
equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  Customs  revenue  of  the  year  as 
a  contribution  to  His  Majesty's  Government  from  the  Colony 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Professor  Wrong,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  has  undertaken  to 
write  the  Canadian  Section  of  the  History  of  the  War  for  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute.  This  will  be  the  major  part  of  one  of  six  volumes 
which  the  Institute  proposes  to  issue  dealing  with  Imperial  co-operation 
in  the  Empire.  The  general  editor  will  he  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  will 
also  contribute  the  first  volume  of  the  series  dealing  with  the  assistance 
given  by  the  Overseas  Dominions  in  earlier  years.  The  work  is  intended 
to  be  a  standard  work,  and  some  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  its 
completion.  Professor  Wrong's  son,  now  in  England,  will  collaborate 
with  him. 
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THE   PROBLEM   OF   THE   DEMOBILISED 
SOLDIERS 

How  are  we  going  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
discharged  soldier  between  the  date  of  demobilisation  and  his 
securing  employment?  The  desire  to  emphasise  this  difficulty 
and  to  offer  a  practical  suggestion  by  way  of  relief  is  the  excuse 
for  this  article. 

The  opinion  is  shared  by  many  people  that  a  period  of  trade 
depression  is  inevitable  after  the  war.  At  first,  no  doubt,  and 
for  a  short  time  there  ought  to  be  great  industrial  activity  in  the 
direction  of  reconstructing  our  neglected  industries.  There  is  a 
busy  prospect  in  the  shipbuilding  trade.  There  is  much  to  do 
in  bringing  the  railway  system  up  to  pre-war  conditions  of 
efficiency.  Factories  must  be  refitted;  arid  this  country  may 
fairly  hope  to  participate  to  some  extent  in  providing  for  the 
re-establishment  of  ravaged  territories.  But  when  this  initial 
work  has  been  accomplished  can  we  with  confidence  predict 
(after  millions  of  solid  money  have  been  blown  into  the  air  during 
the  period  of  hostilities  and  heavy  financial  burdens  of  a  lasting 
nature  are  imposed  on  the  people  to  meet  the  many  obligations 
which  arise  from  the  war)  that  there  will  be  sufficient  capital 
available  to  extend  businesses  now  in  operation  or  to  embark  in 
new  enterprises. 

All  the  indications  point  to  a  contraction  in  the  volume  of 
business,  and  consequently,  a  reduction  in  labour.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  millions  of  soldiers  who  are  now  under  arms  will  be 
suddenly  thrown  upon  the  country  with  a  rightful  claim  for 
employment.  Most  of  those  engaged  in  substituted  service  will 
clamour  to  be  retained.  Thus  with  the  increased  demand  and 
lessened  supply  unemployment  seems  inevitable,  either  amongst 
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the  soldiers  or  (if  we  recognise  the  paramount  claims  they  have 
upon  us)  in  the  ranks  of  those  workers  who  will  be  displaced  on 
the  demobilisation  of  our  army.  The  Government  departments, 
however,  and  the  experts  who  advise  them,  are  hopeful  that  all 
this  inrush  of  labour  can  be  absorbed ;  and  that  the  demand 
upon  the  nation's  energies  for  reconstruction  purposes  will  be  so 
great  and  so  lasting  that  not  only  will  there  be  no  exodus  from 
Great  Britain,  but  that  there  will  be  no  increase  of  unemployment 
in  the  country.  One  hopes  indeed  that  the  optimism  in  official 
circles  will  be  justified,  but  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  take  all 
reasonable  precautions  to  obviate  undesirable  contingencies. 

Whether  depression  in  trade  is  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of 
our  post-war  life  or  not,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
great  volume  of  labour  which  will  be  offering  on  demobilisation 
can  be  immediately  absorbed.  On  the  termination  of  hostilities 
all  those  engaged  in  munition  works  and  in  our  armament 
establishments  must  expect  an  early  cessation  of  their  employ- 
ment. No  establishments  that  are  not  engaged  in  producing  the 
necessaries  of  life  will  be  allowed  to  resume  work.  Once 
demobilisation  commences  soldiers  will  be  rapidly  discharged  and 
the  War  Office  cannot  be  expected  to  accept  further  responsibility 
in  respect  of  them.  But  it  would  be  a  lasting  discredit  to  this 
country  if  the  next  chapter  in  its  history  in  the  era  of  peace 
disclosed  the  creation  of  a  large  body  of  soldiers  who  were  anxious 
and  willing  to  earn  their  livelihood,  but  were  unable  to  obtain 
what  I  might  describe  as  a  right  at  the  hands  of  the  people  whose 
liberty  and  freedom  they  have  nobly  fought  to  preserve.  From 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  other  evils  would  spring  up.  General 
discontent,  as  a  nucleus  of  possibly  later  internal  disturbances, 
and  a  wholesale  exodus  of  disappointed  Britishers  to  seek  a  new 
home  under  the  shelter  of  foreign  flags. 

In  what  way  then  can  employment  be  assured  to  these  men 
in  this  crucial  period— the  early  days  after  demobilisation  ?  We 
are  told  that  the  agricultural  policy  of  the  Government  will 
largely  contribute  to  the  solution  of  this  problem — that  the 
increased  area  which  will  be  placed  under  cultivation  will  afford 
scope  for  various  forms  of  rural  occupation  and  settlement  upon 
the  land.  To  what  extent  can  this  be  relied  upon?  It  appears 
that  the  area  of  arable  land  has  during  the  last  forty  years 
.decreased  to  the  extent  of  approximately  4,000,000  acres  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  object  of  the  Government  is  to 
convert  to  agriculture  a  corresponding  quantity  of  land  that  is 
now  laid  down  in  grass,  and  it  is  calculated  that  each  million  acres 
of  agricultural  land  under  the  plough  will  provide  employment  for 
40,000  men.  If  such  were  immediately  practicable  the  result  in 
absorbing   surplus    labour    after    re-establishing     the    depleted 
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numbers  engaged  in  agriculture  would  not  be  great ;  but  the 
question  arises  where  is  the  machinery  which  will  guarantee  that 
these  areas  will  be  converted  by  the  plough  ?  It  is  true  that  by 
the  Corn  Production  Act  inducements  will  be  offered  in  the  form 
of  a  fixed  price  for  wheat  and  a  minimum  wage  for  agricultural 
labour.  But  whilst  the  Government  in  this  way  provides  the 
stimulus  the  initiative  is  left  to  the  individual.  The  farmer  may 
or  may  not  be  induced  to  convert  pasture  into  cereals.  Or  if  so 
inclined  he  may  do  it  very  gradually.  The  usual  period  for 
farming  operations  may  not  coincide  with  the  date  of  demobilisa- 
tion. Again,  it  might  be  more  profitable  to  grow  beef  than  corn. 
Certainly  the  undertaking  involves  less  outlay  and  is  combined 
with  a  greater  assurance  of  success.  The  State  no  doubt 
possesses  indirect  powers  of  compulsion,  but  their  exercise  is  not 
likely  to  be  popular  and  will  be  sparingly  used.  In  short  results 
under  the  voluntary  system  are  uncertain  and  may  lead  to 
stagnation. 

Some  machinery  is  desirable  under  which  the  State  can 
initiate  and  direct  operations  and  exercise  such  immediate 
control  that  the  dangers  of  excessive  competition  will  be  avoided. 
There  is  in  existence  to-day  machinery  whereby  local  government 
bodies  are  empowered  to  resume  lands  for  small  holdings.  The 
procedure,  however,  is  slow,  even  tedious,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  occupied  land  it  would  mean  dispossessing  a  person 
who  is  already  in  occupation.  This  system  has  not  been  largely 
availed  of  in  the  past.  It  is  capable  of  wider  application,  but 
is  more  useful  as  a  means  of  creating  permanent  settlement  for 
men  with  previous  agricultural  experience.  It  is,  however,  in- 
convenient and  impracticable  for  guarding  against  the  temporary 
emergency  of  unemployment.  It  pre-supposes  the  existence  of 
skilled  rather  than  unskilled  labour,  and  it  may  involve  providing 
employment  for  one  individual  by  displacing  another. 

The  Minister  for  Labour  proposes  to  clothe  the  local  Advisory 
Committee,  who  are  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Employ- 
ment exchanges,  with  certain  powers  in  connection  with  the 
resettlement  of  labour  under  demobilisation.  The  details  of 
these  functions  have  not  yet  been  made  public,  but  proposals  are 
being  considered,  not  only  for  securing  employment  through 
exchanges  for  the  discharged  soldier  and  sailor  before  his  actual 
discharge,  but  also  provision  of  an  out-of-work  allowance  for  a 
certain  period  after  discharge.  This  work  is  useful  and  indeed 
necessary,  but  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  incidental  to  the  larger 
question  which  I  am  discussing.  To  provide  a  soldier  with,  as  it 
were,  pocket  money  for  temporary  need,  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary under  any  circumstances.  But  to  elaborate  this  into  a 
system  of  support  over  a  prolonged  period  would  be  unwise,  and 
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probably  tend  to  sap  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  in  the  individual. 
Moreover,  to  create  this  system  broadcast  amongst  a  host  of 
demobilised  soldiers  would  be  an  enormous  burden  upon  the 
community  with  nothing  given  in  return. 

The  object  we  desire  can  be  adequately  attained,  in  my 
opinion,  by  reclamation  of  waste  lands.  There  are  large  areas  in 
the  United  Kingdom  which  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  a 
state  of  cultivation,  consisting  either  of  land  affected  by  tidal 
waters,  marshy  country  or  rough  heath.  There  are  also  tracts 
which,  once  arable,  have  been  allowed  in  times  of  agricultural 
depression  to  pass  into  a  state  of  wilderness.  Areas  with  these 
characteristics  can  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  cost  of  reclamation  will  be  somewhat  heavy,  but 
thousands  of  acres  can  be  brought  into  productive  use  with  a 
reasonable  expenditure  of  money.  In  any  case  it  is  quite  possible 
to  undertake,  in  the  first  instance,  the  reclamation  of  those  areas 
which  involve  the  least  labour  to  make  them  productive ;  and 
then  if  the  unemployment  problem  is  still  pressing,  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  operations  to  those  lands  which  involve  a  greater  cost. 
For  this  work  no  expert  knowledge  is  required ;  an  able  body  and 
a  willing  pair  of  hands  will  suffice.  There  is  just  sufficient 
exertion  involved  to  bring  out  the  qualities  of  the  worker;  so 
long  as  he  can  wield  a  pick  and  shovel  and  a  mattock  or  can 
acquire  an  elementary  knowledge  in  carpentering,  sufficient  for 
the  erection  of  a  rough  house,  he  fulfils  all  that  is  required  in 
reclamation  work.  He  will  earn  a  wage  for  the  time  being  with 
which  he  will  be  contented,  and  is  provided  with  a  store  of 
practical  knowledge  which  must  be  of  value  to  him,  whether 
he  becomes  hereafter  a  settler  on  the  soil  in  this  country  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

In  carrying  out  this  work  attention  should  be  given  to 
fertilisation  to  such  an  extent  that  the  land  will  without  delay 
be  suitable  for  producing  a  large  yield. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  above  outline  comprehends 
the  whole  of  what  is  desirable  to  be  done  in  order  to  find  homes 
for  soldiers  after  discharge.  I  assume  that  a  generous  and 
energetic  policy  of  breaking  up  pasture  land  with  the  plough  and 
the  establishment  of  smaller  holdings  will  be  undertaken;  but 
what  I  am  anxious  to  emphasise  is  the  necessity  for  some 
machinery  whereby  the  temporary  emergency  of  unemployment 
can  be  suitably  met,  and  where  the  work  is  of  such  a  character 
that  skilled  labour  is  not  required. 

The  position  I  have  endeavoured  to  develop  is  so  far  of 
domestic  interest  only,  but  it  may  be  of  vital  interest  to  the 
Dominions.  It  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  no 
stream   of  migration   from   this   country  on  the  termination  of 
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hostilities,  but  it  is  only  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  a  substantial  exodus  overseas,  in  which  event  the  above  con- 
siderations apply  with  even  greater  force.  It  is  unnecessary  at 
this  stage  to  elaborate  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  theory 
that  there  will  be  an  outward  flow.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  to  state  that  inquiry  into  the  intentions  of  soldiers  and 
actual  experience  proves  that  a  certain  number  will  be  affected 
with  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  discontent  with  their  pre-war  con- 
ditions ;  others  will  be  animated  with  a  desire  for  travel  and  an 
open-air  life.  Many,  again,  will  be  attracted  with  the  vista  of 
comfort  and  better  prospects  which  invite  them  overseas.  To 
such  men  the  mere  fact  that  employment  could  be  obtained  of 
any  kind  in  this  country  will  not  be  sufficient  counter  induce- 
ment. The  aim,  therefore,  of  everybody  with  the  interest  of  the 
Empire  at  heart  should  be,  whilst  in  no  way  attempting  to 
detach  population  from  this  country,  yet  to  secure  some  guarantee 
that  those  who  have  determined  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  other 
lands  should  at  least  be  offered  a  home  within  the  confines  of  the 
British  Empire.  With  this  possibility  in  view  the  Dominion 
governments  have  been  asked  already  to  consider  what  provision 
can  be  made  in  the  way  of  settling  British  ex-soldiers ;  and 
during  the  early  part  of  this  year  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
his  Majesty's  Government  to  make  detailed  inquiry  into  the 
prospects  and  possibilities  of  directing  profitably  and  safely  the 
flow  of  outward  migration  to  the  overseas  dominions. 

Whilst  the  Dominions  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
co-operate  in  this  object  their  freedom  of  action  is  limited  by  two 
considerations.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  outlying  posts  of  the 
Empire  have  contributed  in  large  numbers  to  the  fighting  forces 
that  are  now  at  the  front ;  and  a  promise  was  made  to  every 
soldier  on  enlistment  (I  can  speak  with  confidence  in  regard 
to  Australia,  and  I  presume  the  same  applies  to  the  other 
Dominions)  that  when  his  period  of  service  was  over  he  might 
safely  rely  on  his  fellow-citizens  to  reinstate  him  in  his  previous 
occupation  or  to  secure  an  adequate  means  of  living  for  him  in 
another  walk  of  life,  should  he  prefer  it. 

In  dealing,  therefore,  with  the  settlement  of  British  ex-soldiers 
the  paramount  claims  of  the  Dominion  soldiers  upon  their  own 
government  must  be  first  fulfilled.  We  then  meet  with  a  further 
difficulty  that  owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  ships,  the 
opportunity  for  quick  transport  will  be  materially  curtailed  and 
a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the  obligations  of  the 
Dominions  to  repatriate  their  own  men  are  carried  out. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  inevitable  that  whilst  the 
Dominions  have  loyally  offered  to  help  in  absorbing  the  outward 
flow  of  soldiers  from  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  termination  of 
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hostilities,  yet  transit  facilities  cannot  be  immediately  obtained; 
and  moreover,  when  transport  has  been  secured  the  process  will 
of  necessity  be  slow.  We  assume,  therefore,  that  these  men 
are  not  prepared  to  make  their  home  in  this  country.  We  are 
faced  with  the  certainty  that  they  must  be  maintained.  We 
fear  that  their  back  pay  will  not  last  very  long.  Thej^  may 
degenerate  under  enforced  idleness ;  and  there  is  a  moral  obliga- 
tion on  the  nation  to  see  that  they  are  not  brought  to  destitute 
conditions.  There  is  a  duty  cast  upon  everybody  to  prevent 
them  being  lost  to  the  Empire.  Machinery,  therefore,  for  re- 
claiming waste  lands  in  the  way  indicated ;  even  a  scheme  of 
afforestation  will  supply  the  needs  that  are  wanted  to  meet  a 
very  serious  danger  in  the  process  of  demobilisation.  This  work, 
I  repeat,  is  a  matter  for  the  State  rather  than  the  individual. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  undertaken  by  the  British  Government, 
but  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  provision  in  the  law  whereby 
such  undertakings  can  be  carried  out  by  the  State. 

As  a  preliminary,  it  will  be  necessary  that  empowering 
legislation  be  passed,  and  the  opportunity  should  be  availed  of  to 
make  the  machinery  simple  in  its  character  and  speedy  in  its 
operation.  The  procedure  for  compulsory  acquisition  of  private 
lands  is  notoriously  slow.  The  costs  are  burdensome  and 
compensation  rests  upon  a  basis  which  is  extremely  liberal  to 
the  land-owner. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  will  be  desirable  whereby  the  Executive 
can  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  land  is  required  for 
this  specified  public  purpose.  The  title  of  the  lands  should,  on 
the  publication  of  such  proclamation,  automatically  be  vested  in 
His  Majesty.  Entry  upon  the  land  should  be  permissible 
without  delay;  the  machinery  for  arriving  at  compensation 
should  be  so  framed  that  a  fair  value  of  the  land  can  be 
arrived  at  without  the  delays  there  are  now  associated  with  these 
inquiries  ;  and  in  dealing  with  the  value  of  lands  which  in  their 
nature  are  unproductive,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  elaborate 
precedents  and  rules  for  ultra-liberal  compensation  where 
cultivated  lands  are  compulsorily  resumed,  are  modified  to  meet 
the  special  circumstances  of  waste  lands. 

I  would  urge  that  early  action  is  essential  in  order  that  the 
policy  may  be  deliberately  considered,  the  details  carefully 
worked  out  and  the  land  earmarked  in  ample  time  to  meet  these 
difficulties  which  are  bound  to  arise  in  the  process  of  and  as  a 
consequence  of  demobilisation. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  the  warning  words  of  the  report 
of  the  minority  members  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
land  settlement  in  1916.  "  In  our  view  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  this  fundamental  factor  of  the  problem.     Everything 
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hinges  on  it.  It  amounts,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  whole  policy 
of  the  government  must  not  only  be  thought  out  at  once,  but 
that  most  of  it  must  be  passed  through  Parliament  before  the 
end  of  the  war.  If  that  be  done  the  delay  inevitably  incidental 
to  employing  large  numbers  of  men  in  excess  of  the  number 
employed  in  farming  before  the  war,  need  not  be  fatal.  By 
means  of  temporary  expedients  such  as  reclamation  schemes  or 
the  need  of  farmers  who  take  on  extra  hands  for  breaking  up 
grass  land  or  definite  promises  of  employment  at  deferred  dates, 
men  may  probably  be  persuaded  to  stay  in  England." 

Although  differing  in  other  matters  the  Committee  appear  to 
have  been  in  agreement  upon  this  aspect. 

C.  G.  Wade. 


CANADIAN    WAR    ITEMS 

The  distribution  of  war  service  badges  will,  it  is  stated,  com- 
mence at  once  in  Canada.  Badges  will  be  presented  to  all  men 
who  have  been  honourably  discharged  after  service  overseas,  and 
also  to  those  who  have  tried  to  enlist  but  were  rejected  as 
physically  unfit  before  the  introduction  of  the  Military  Service 
Act. 

By  a  large  majority  the  Indians  of  Ontario,  in  a  Grand 
Council  held  near  Peterboro',  rejected  a  motion  to  ask  for 
exemption  from  military  service.  The  Grand  Council,  however, 
decided  to  petition  the  Dominion  Government  for  enfranchise- 
ment, pointing  out  that  there  are  1,500  Indians  serving  overseas. 

As  an  instance  of  the  work  which  is  being  accomplished  by 
the  Provincial  Soldiers'  Aid  Commission  of  Ontario,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Laidlaw  mentioned  at  a  London  meeting  that  positions  had  been 
found  for  several  thousand  returned  soldiers  in  various  parts  of 
the  Dominion.  There  is  not  at  present,  he  said,  one  returned 
soldier  out  of  work,  and  many  of  the  men  were  considerably 
better  off  than  when  they  enlisted.  The  Ontario  Government 
were  giving  these  men  eighty  acres  of  land  in  the  north  part  of 
the  Province,  and  the  Government  employees  were  clearing  ten 
acres  on  each  farm  and  erecting  buildings  suitable  for  whatever 
kind  of  farming  the  returned  soldier  desired  to  take  up.  Mr. 
Laidlaw  also  paid  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Dominion  Hospitals 
Commission,  which  enabled  those  men  who  so  desired  to  have 
three  months'  training  at  the  Matthewson  Agricultural  College. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EMPIRE'S 
RESOURCES  * 

The  special  object  of  the  campaign  in  which  some  of  us  are 
engaging  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  Government  to  adopt  and 
act  upon  our  views,  is  to  promote  the  development  under  State 
auspices  of  some  of  the  resources  and  opportunities  of  our 
Empire  under  conditions  which  will  give  to  the  State  a  direct 
financial  interest  in  the  results.  The  organising  centre  of  our 
movement  is  a  body  which  is  known  as  the  Empire  Kesources 
Development  Committee,  of  which  the  aims  and  membership 
have  been  published.  I  want  to  emphasise  at  this  stage  that  the 
Committee  does  not  advocate  a  general  State  interference  with 
and  control  of  industry,  which  is  a  far  wider  question.  All  the 
Committee  is  concerned  with  is  to  press,  on  financial  grounds 
only,  for  State  participation  in  carefully  selected  branches  of 
industry. 

The  Committee  desires  that  the  State  should  play  a  far  more 
active  part  than  it  has  done  hitherto  in  the  organisation  of 
enterprise,  and  particularly  in  directions  where  natural  resources 
are  lying  unutilised  or  are  being  wasted,  and  where  private 
enterprise  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  make  the  best  use  of  them. 
It  is  not  intended  that  the  State  should  rush  into  any  and  every 
enterprise  presented  to  it.  Every  proposal  submitted  to  it 
would,  of  course,  require  to  be  most  carefully  scrutinised  by 
competent  financial  and  expert  advisers. 

These  ideas  were  first  suggested  in  the  autumn  of  last  year, 
and  with  some  hesitation  I  then  estimated  that  we  would 
probably  have  to  face,  after  the  war,  a  permanent  war  debt  of 
£3,500,000,000,  after  taking  into  account  our  loans  to  our  Allies 
and  Dominions,  and  that  a  national  post-war  income  of  at  least 
£460,000,000  would  have  to  be  raised.  I  only  wish  that  some  of 
my  friends  had  been  correct  in  their  view  that  these  were  outside 
figures.  To-day,  on  the  best  assumptions,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  reasonably  hope  that  the  post-war  national  debt  will  be 
less  than  £6,000,000,000  when  all  deductions  have  been  made, 

*  Speech  delivered  by   Mr.   H.  Wilson  Fox,   M.P.,    to    the  members  of    the 
Aldwych  Club,  October  23. 
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and  I  fear  that  we  shall  have  to  raise  somehow  in  the  early  years 
after  the  war  an  annual  revenue  of  at  least  £600,000,000.  That, 
gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  is  an  appalling  figure  to 
contemplate  as  a  permanency !  It  is  true  that  the  national 
income  this  year  will  considerably  exceed  this  figure,  and  that 
during  next  year  even  greater  demands  will  probably  be  made 
upon  us,  but  you  must  remember  that  our  revenue  is  being  raised 
at  present  by  exceptional  methods  and  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances. The  Government  income,  therefore,  at  the  present 
time  gives  a  somewhat  misleading  picture  of  our  true  financial 
position.  If  the  whole,  or  practically  the  whole  of  this  revenue 
of  £600,000,000  per  annum  should  have  to  be  provided  out  of 
taxation,  who  is  to  pay  it,  and  in  what  manner  is  it  to  be  paid? 
It  is  quite  clear  that,  even  if  the  views  of  the  most  ardent  tariff 
reformer  were  accepted,  the  amount  which  could  be  raised  by 
indirect  taxation  would  be  relatively  insignificant.  I  doubt  my- 
self if  it  would  exceed  £60,000,000  per  annum,  or  one-tenth  of 
the  total  amount  required.  If,  therefore,  we  have  to  rely  solely 
upon  taxation  a  balance  of  at  least  £540,000,000  will  have  to 
come  from  direct  taxation.  That  is  one  reason  why,  to  be  quite 
frank,  I  think  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  put  our  heads  together  and 
consider  our  position. 

In  spite  of  the  well-reasoned,  and  no  doubt  sound  admonitions 
of  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  Mr.  Hartley  Withers  and  other  orthodox 
economists,  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  any  large  measure  of 
direct  taxation  can  in  fact  be  imposed  upon  the  so-called  working 
classes  of  the  country,  though  I  do  not  concede  to  them  the  right 
to  claim  to  be  the  only  workers,  and  I  see  that  they  are  them- 
selves beginning  to  abandon  their  untenable  claim.  I  will  go 
further  and  say  that,  while  I  agree  that  some  measure  of  financial 
responsibility  should  attach  to  the  possession  of  political  power, 
I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  this  undoubtedly  sound  principle 
should  be  pressed  far  in  present  conditions.  My  conviction  is 
that  the  best  safeguards  against  political  irresponsibility  lie  in 
assisting  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  to  attain  higher 
standards  of  well-being,  in  giving  them  better  opportunities  for 
sound  education  and  self -improvement,  and  in  offering  them  a 
wider  outlook  upon  life.  These  conditions  cannot  be  realised 
unless  the  margins  of  their  incomes  over  the  cost  of  their  sub- 
sistence on  a  reasonable  scale  is  wider  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  If  the  greater  portion  of  this  margin  is  to  be  absorbed  by 
taxation,  that  improvement  in  the  condition  of  these  people  to 
which  we  all  look  forward  will  be  postponed  indefinitely.  I  am 
of  course  not  referring  to  individual  and  exceptional  cases  but  to 
the  great  mass  of  manual  labourers  from  whom  in  the  aggregate 
large  sums  might  conceivably  be  drawn  by  taxation. 
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But  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country  cannot  have  it  every 
way,  nor  do  I  believe  that  if  the  true  position  is  placed  before 
them,  if  reasonable  conditions  of  work  and  of  life  are  assured  to 
them,  and  if  they  are  appealed  to  on  patriotic  grounds,  they  will 
fail  to  respond.  The  only  conditions  in  which  it  will  be  possible 
to  exempt  them  from  heavy  taxation  is,  that  they  should  put 
their  best  energies  into  their  work,  and  be  brought  to  understand 
that  slack  work  coupled  with  unreasonable  demands  in  return  for 
labour  not  performed  can  only  lead  to  national  disaster.  If  they 
will  realise  these  elementary  facts,  then  I  believe  that  it  will  not, 
as  I  have  said,  be  either  necessary  or  desirable  to  call  upon  them 
to  contribute  by  direct  taxation  any  large  proportion  of  the  State 
revenue. 

How  then  is  the  immense  State  revenue  we  require  to  be 
provided  ?  There  are  only  two  sources,  the  first  being  direct 
taxation  of  the  richer  classes  of  the  community,  and  the  second 
the  income  which  the  State  derives  from  sources  other  than 
taxation.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  survey,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  we 
are  to  avoid  throwing  an  undue  burden  upon  a  very  limited 
section  of  the  community,  which  however  you  draw  your 
income  tax  laws  will  certainly  include  a  number  of  people  who 
will  be  ill-equipped  to  bear  it,  we  must  endeavour  to  increase  the 
income  of  the  State  from  sources  other  than  taxation  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent.  My  primary  object  in  addressing  you 
to-day  is  to  consider  with  you  how  this  can  best  be  done. 

By  some  means  or  other  we  have  got  to  try  and  reduce  the 
burden  of  that  great  sum  of  £600,000,000  per  annum.  We  must 
look  for  means  by  which  great  "  chunks  "  can  be  knocked  off  it, 
and  in  the  interests  of  us  all  we  must  find  them  and  utilise  them 
soon.  Great  incomes  cannot  be  built  up  in  a  day,  either  by  the 
State  or  any  one  else.  If,  therefore,  we  want  to  relieve  ourselves 
of  our  load  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  we  have  no  time  to 
spare,  we  should  look  round  at  once  for  profitable  openings  for 
State  enterprise,  inquire  where  waste  of  resources  is  going  on,  and 
consider  what  economies  can  be  effected. 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  speaking  is  so  wide  that  you  will 
not  wish  me  to  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  I  think  that 
I  can  best  illustrate  the  practical  value  of  the  policy  which  I  am 
advocating  by  concentrating  upon  one  important  illustration,  and 
showing  you  by  this  means  how  effective  action  in  one  direction 
alone  might  have  a  very  important  effect  upon  our  national 
finance.  In  our  private  lives  when  hard  times  come,  the  first 
thing  we  do  is  to  look  into  our  affairs  and  see  where  we  are 
wasting  money.  We  do  that  at  once,  and  we  also  set  ourselves 
to  consider  how  we  can  make  more  money  in  the  future.  But  we 
look  out  for  waste  first,  mainly  because  its  prevention  gives  an 
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immediate  result.     I  suggest  to  you  that  a  similar  course  would 
be  wise  and  appropriate  in  respect  of  our  national  policy. 

There  are  many  important  directions  in  which  waste  of  our 
natural  resources,  or  of  our  efforts,  is  going  on,  on  an  immense 
scale,  and  of  these,  the  one  on  which  I  propose  now  to  give  you 
some  information  is  concerned  with  our  power  supply.  The  waste 
in  this  direction  is  almost  incredible.  I  will  tell  you  howl  know. 
Some  ten  years  ago  some  of  us  realised  that  the  Witwatersrand 
goldfields  in  the  Transvaal  offered  an  exceptional  field  for  a 
central  system  of  supply  of  electrical  power.  You  probably  know 
that  in  that  region  of  South  Africa  a  number  of  important  mines 
are  practically  contiguous  over  a  distance  of  some  seventy  miles, 
all  working  the  famous  banket  gold  deposits.  At  the  time  I 
speak  of  these  mines  were  earning,  as  they  do  to-day,  very  large 
revenues,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  equipped  with  the  best 
individual  steam-power  plants  which,  money  could  command. 
Coal  was  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  at  the  pit's 
mouth  it  cost  only  from  2s.  Qd.  to  5s.  per  ton.  It  is  true  that 
railway  rates  were  high,  but  nevertheless,  owing  to  the  compara- 
tively short  distances,  never  exceeding  one  hundred  miles,  and 
generally  much  less,  over  which  coal  had  to  be  carried,  its  price 
at  the  gold  mines  remained  on  the  whole  very  cheap  as  compared 
with  the  prices  generally  ruling  at  industrial  centres  in  this  and 
other  countries.  From  some  points  of  view,  therefore,  the  field 
appeared  to  possess  disadvantages  in  respect  of  the  savings  which 
could  be  effected,  and  consequently  the  profits  which  could  be 
made,  by  the  introduction  of  a  central  power  system.  However, 
in  spite  of  these  apparent  disadvantages,  we  proceeded  with  our 
enterprise,  and  established  the  great  Victoria  Falls  Power  Supply 
Company  which  has  built  on  the  Witwatersrand  several  very 
large  steam-driven  electrical  power  plants. 

After  ten  years'  experience  of  this  undertaking  I  can  give  you 
some  results  which  speak  for  themselves.  The  Victoria  Falls 
Power  Company  has  now  invested  about  £7,000,000  cash  in  its 
Kand  business.  It  is  supplying  about  200,000  HP.  per  annum, 
and,  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  it  charges  to  its  customers  as  com- 
pared with  the  estimated  cost  at  which  they  were  supplying 
themselves  previously  with  power,  they  are  saving  £3,700,000, 
or  say  £3,500,000  per  annum,  taking  into  account  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  the  cost  of  the  additional  plant  which  they  have 
had  to  instal  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  new  power  supply.  This 
however,  is  not  all,  the  Victoria  Falls  Company  has  paid  this  year 
in  dividends  and  in  interest  on  debentures  a  sum  of  about  £500,000, 
and  is  also  providing  for  the  repayment  of  its  debenture  issues, 
and  for  heavy  taxation  both  in  this  country  and  in  South  Africa. 
I  am  well,  therefore,  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  an  original 
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investment  of  £7,000,000  is  now  giving  a  total  return  to  all  con- 
cerned of  upwards  of  £4,000,000  per  annum. 

I  may  add  that  so  far  the  Victoria  Falls  Company  has  not 
erected  any  plant  for  the  recovery  of  by-products  from  the  coal 
consumed  in  its  power  plant.  The  coal  is  burned  in  its  natural 
state,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  additional  plant  were  erected 
for  the  recovery  of  these  products  an  appreciably  larger  total 
profit  could  be  made. 

What  then  are  the  opportunities  for  similar  action  in  this 
country  ?  I  have  referred  to  the  Census  of  Production  for  the 
year  1907,  and  find  that  in  that  year  the  total  engine  capacity 
was  estimated  at  10,587,870  HP.,  of  which  about  a  quarter,  or 
say,  2,500,000  HP.  was  employed  in  the  production  of  electrical 
energy.  The  capacity  of  the  power  plant  then  in  use  for  the 
generation  of  electricity  alone  was,  therefore,  twelve  times  as 
large  as  that  installed  to-day  on  the  Kand,  while  the  total 
capacity  of  the  engine  power  employed  here  was  more  than  fifty 
times  as  large.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  whole  of  this  vast 
demand  could  be  made  available  immediately  for  the  purposes 
of  a  central  power  supply,  but  I  am  nevertheless  satisfied  that  if 
a  considerable  proportion  of  it  were  dealt  with  in  this  manner, 
and  care  were  taken  to  make  a  profit  from  by-products  as  well  as 
from  the  sale  of  power,  it  would  not  be  an  over-sanguine  view7  to 
believe  that  the  State  could  derive  a  profit  of  at  least  £100,000,000 
per  annum  while  at  the  same  time  cheapening  considerably  the 
cost  of  power  to  consumers.  That,  I  think  you  will  agree,  is  a 
result  worth  striving  for.  It  will  help  to  bring  its  meaning  home 
to  you  if  I  say  that  it  might  mean  a  reduction  of  2s.  6d.  in  the 
Income  Tax. 

Great  Britain  is  really  an  ideal  field  for  a  big  power  supply 
scheme  carried  out  under  Government  auspices,  having  regard 
to  the  geographical  distribution  of  its  industries  and  its  coalfields. 
In  California  they  think  nothing  of  connecting  together  a  series 
of  large  water  powers  by  a  network  of  electric  cables,  and  linking 
them  up  with  each  other  and  with  centres  of  consumption  in 
such  a  fashion  that  power  can  be  supplied  at  any  given  point 
from  any  or  all  of  the  centres  of  electrical  generation.  The 
distances  over  which  the  current  is  transmitted  under  these 
conditions  are  often  as  great  as  from  400  to  500  miles.  In  this 
country  it  would  never  be  necessary  to  transmit  current  over 
these  long  distances,  and  it  may  also  be  said  that  coal  at  most 
consuming  centres  is  on  the  whole  expensive.  If  the  problems 
of  supply  were  handled  on  a  really  big  scale,  five  or  six  con- 
venient centres  would  be  chosen  in  coal-producing  areas  at  which 
very  large  plants  would  be  established,  and  at  which  electricity 
would   be   generated   with    the   aid  of    dynamos  of    far  larger 
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dimensions  than  have  ever  yet  been  employed  here.  The 
question  of  way-leaves  would  present  no  difficulty  to  the 
Government,  and  with  the  aid  of  such  a  comprehensive  in- 
stallation it  would  be  possible  to  supply  municipalities  and 
individuals  with  current  at  a  far  lower  price  than  that  at  which 
they  can  now  produce  it  for  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
existing  cables  for  the  distribution  of  current  in  industrial  and 
urban  areas  would  remain  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  new 
undertaking. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  should  like  to  observe  that  it 
affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  fact  that  private  and 
municipal  initiative  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  to  give  the 
most  economical  results.  In  the  business  of  power  supply, 
individual  enterprise  has  given  rise  to  the  most  wasteful  and 
uneconomical  arrangements,  and  when  the  question  of  railway 
transportation  comes  to  be  considered  scientifically  I  believe 
that  similar  conclusions  will  be  arrived  at.  It  is,  I  think,  now 
generally  anticipated  that  after  the  war  the  railway  system  of 
this  country  will  never  be  restored  to  the  status  quo  ante,  and  I 
am  confident  that  in  this  direction  also  a  magnificent  opening 
could  be  found  for  profitable  State  enterprise  without  any 
detriment  whatsoever  to  the  present  proprietors  who,  in  my 
judgment,  are  entitled  to  full  compensation  if  their  position  is 
interfered  with  for  State  reasons.  The  point  is  that  by  better 
co-ordination  of  policy  and  methods,  and  by  the  aid  of  well- 
directed  capital  expenditure,  it  should  be  possible,  by  reducing 
waste  of  material  and  effort,  to  increase  profits  largely,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  reducing  rates  and  fares,  in  which  case  all 
sections  of  the  community  would  benefit  and  there  would  be  no 
losers. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  there  is  probably  no  class  of  the 
community,  with  the  exception  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  to 
whom  this  country  is  more  indebted  at  the  present  time  than  to 
the  managers  of  our  great  railways,  whose  energies,  experience 
and  initiative  have  been  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  State.  Given 
arrangements  under  which  the  control  of  our  railway  policy  would 
remain  in  their  hands  upon  commercial  lines,  I  am  satisfied  that 
enormous  improvements  in  the  costs  and  methods  of  transporta- 
tion would  be  effected,  and  especially  if  cheap  supplies  of  electrical 
energy  were  made  available  for  their  purposes. 

Another  fruitful  field  for  State  endeavour  can  be  found,  I 
think,  in  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  the  distribution,  and 
even  in  the  supply,  of  some  of  the  staple  articles  of  our  food. 
But  I  have  not  time  to  go  closely  into  any  of  these  matters  on 
the  present  occasion.  Some  of  them  have  been  dealt  with  in 
literature   for  which   the  Empire   Besources   Committee   or   its 
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supporters  are  responsible,  and  those  who  care  to  pursue  them 
further  will,  I  hope,  consult  this  literature. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  only  with  opportunities  for  inquiry  and 
action  at  home.  Beyond  the  seas  in  our  great  Dominions  and 
possessions  opportunities  are  similarly  magnificent  and  unlimited. 
But  I  place  them  second  in  order  of  importance  because  some 
time  must  elapse  before  the  results  of  new  developments  overseas 
under  State  auspices  can  make  themselves  felt  on  any  large  scale. 
But  here,  too,  there  is  no  reason  for  delay.  Opportunities  should 
be  investigated  at  once  and  preliminary  action  taken  so  that  there 
may  be  no  unnecessary  loss  of  time. 

I  hope  that  I  have  now  said  enough  to  convince  you  that  the 
matter  which  I  am  discussing  touches  us  all  very  nearly.  I  want 
to  bring  this  home  to  you,  because  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  put  off 
by  the  numerous  criticisms  which,  for  various  reasons,  some  of 
them  readily  intelligible,  have  been  directed  against  the  policy 
advocated  by  our  Committee.  These  proposals  do  not  commend 
themselves  to  the  doctrinaire  economist,  the  uncompromising 
individualist,  or  the  sentimental  negrophilist,  upon  whose  activities 
it  may  be  useful  to  offer  some  comments.  The  doctrinaire 
economist  will  persist  in  fitting  his  facts  to  his  theories,  instead 
of  his  theories  to  his  facts,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life  he  very  frequently  goes  wrong.  Take  for 
instance  my  friend  Mr.  Harold  Cox.  One  of  his  chief  criticisms 
of  our  proposals  continues  to  be  that  the  State  never  has,  and 
never  will,  manage  any  business  enterprise  successfully.  Previ- 
ously to  the  war  he  had  no  doubt  some  foundation  for  his  view, 
but  you  must  remember  that  the  war  has  altogether  changed  our 
Government  and  social  attitude.  It  has  brought  the  business 
man  and  the  civil  servant  into  close  contact  with  one  another, 
and  they  have  respectively  learnt  to  understand  and  to  value  the 
special  qualities  which  the  training  and  experience  of  each  type 
has  developed.  Both  are  essential  and  almost  equally  necessary 
to  the  successful  development  of  a  great  community.  Neither 
can  replace  the  other,  and  we  shall  get  the  best  results  when  we 
make  the  best  use  of  each  of  them,  and  secure  their  cordial  and 
loyal  co-operation.  For  this  the  war  has  laid  the  foundation  and 
we  have  now  only  to  build  upon  it. 

The  uncompromising  individualist  similarly  cannot  be  con- 
vinced, and  especially  when  it  is  to  his  interest  not  to  be 
convinced,  but  I  ask  you  not  to  be  too  much  disturbed  by  the 
squeals  of  individuals  who  are  prone  to  cry  out  before  they  are 
hurt.  You  and  I  represent  the  great  class  of  the  unvocal  man- 
in-the-street  who  is  not  organised  to  stimulate  support  for  his 
views  in  the  press  by  the  aid  of  a  stream  of  valuable  advertise- 
ments.    I  am  sure  that  you  will  acquit  me  of  any  uncharitable 
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intention  in  making  this  observation.  I  have  been  the  editor 
of  a  struggling  paper  myself,  and  I  know  quite  well  that  in  such 
circumstances  no  editor  can  disregard  entirely  the  views  of  his 
advertisers  any  more  than  he  can  be  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
opinions  of  his  readers.  Consequently  in  trade  papers,  especially 
as  compared  with  the  man~in-the-street,  the  views  and  interests 
of  large  advertisers  receive,  quite  naturally,  a  disproportionate 
share  of  publicity.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  not  to  be  misled  by  these 
most  natural  happenings,  but  to  consider  for  yourselves  the 
matters  which  I  am  putting  before  you,  and  if  you  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  my  views  are  sound,  and  that  they  are  at  least 
worthy  of  trial,  to  give  them  that  effective  support  which  many 
members  of  this  gathering  are  so  well  qualified  to  give. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  sentimental  negrophilist,  generally  a  most 
amiable  and  well-meaning  person  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
respect,  and  with  whose  objects  I  most  heartily  sympathise,  but 
the  sentimental  negrophilist  is  very  apt  to  become  the  catspaw 
of  the  professional  negrophilist,  an  individual  of  a  very  different 
kidney,  who  makes  his  living  by  discovering  and  trading  upon 
native  wrongs.  It  is  extraordinary  the  use  which  can  be  made 
in  this  warm-hearted  community  of  highly-coloured  stories  of 
native  wrongs — real,  imaginary  or  invented  !  One  of  these  pro- 
fessional negrophilists,  E.  D.  Morel,  a  man  who  has  betrayed  our 
hospitality,  and  who  has  long  befooled  a  number  of  eminent 
persons  who  have  been  more  conspicuous  for  their  simplicity 
than  their  insight,  is  now  undergoing  a  well-merited  term  of 
imprisonment.  I  hope  that  his  fate  will  be  a  lesson  to  these 
eminent  persons  in  future  not  to  be  too  credulous,  and  that  it 
will  cause  them  to  look  more  closely  into  the  antecedents  of  these 
glib-tongued,  ready-penned  and  money-seeking  persons  whose 
stories  they  are  so  apt  to  swallow  whole  without  sufficient 
investigation. 

But  I  fear  that  the  eminent  but  misguided  persons  to  whom 
I  have  referred  are  not  yet  cured.  Will  they  never  learn  ?  I  see 
that  they  are  organising  a  conference  "  on  the  international 
control,  as  distinct  from  international  Government,  of  tropical 
regions,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 

This  seemingly  innocent  policy  is  obviously  made  in  Germany 
and  in  the  interests  of  Germany,  and  the  description  of  it  is 
simply  another  of  those  flat-catching  phrases  like  "  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,"  of  which  our  enemies  are  such  prolific  inventors. 
I  venture  to  hazard  the  guess  that  it  is  due  to  the  initiative  of 
E.  D.  Morel,  and  that  the  idea  is  to  manufacture  more  inter- 
national broth  for  Germany  to  stir.  I  warn  you  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  to  give  it  no  countenance  or  support  either 
direct  or  indirect. 
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So  far  I  have  asked  you  to  consider  these  questions  mainly 
from  the  individual  point  of  view.  I  have  tried  to  show  you 
how  it  affects  you  personally.  But  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  in 
so  doing  I  have  left  you  under  the  impression  that  this  is  the 
only  point  of  view  from  which  it  should  be  regarded.  On  the 
contrary,  I  consider  the  national  point  of  view  to  be  of  far  greater 
importance.  The  question  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  is  no 
doubt  a  question  of  national  concern,  but  it  is  of  far  greater 
concern  that  we  should  find  means  to  build  up  our  production 
on  the  widest  and  most  efficient  basis.  Upon  our  success  or 
otherwise,  in  this  direction  will  depend  the  future  position  of 
the  Empire  which  must  be  determined  both  by  the  quality  of 
its  manhood  and  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  available  re- 
sources. From  this  point  of  view,  the  speedy  adoption  and 
realisation  of  a  programme  of  extended  production  on  sound  lines 
is  of  equal  importance  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  whetber 
poor  or  rich.  I  am  myself  sanguine,  that  when  the  lessons  of  the 
war  come  to  be  truly  understood,  this  primary  and  essential  truth 
will  be  grasped  by  all.  In  that  case  such  steps  as  it  may  be 
possible  for  the  Government  to  take  for  the  purpose  of  assisting, 
encouraging  and  participating  in  productive  industry,  should,  and 
I  hope  will,  win  a  very  general  measure  of  support. 

My  subject  is  so  vast  that  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  pursue 
several  otber  of  the  many  attractive  topics  for  inquiry  and 
reflection  which  I  have  unfolded  to  you,  but  I  must  not  trespass 
any  longer  on  your  time.  One  of  the  most  important  is  that 
wbich  concerns  the  machinery  by  which  the  State  can  associate 
itself  with  commercial  business  on  commercial  lines.  This  matter 
I  have  discussed  in  an  article  in  the  current  number  of  the 
"Nineteenth  Century  and  After."  I  have  satisfied  myself  that 
the  difficulties  of  this  side  of  the  subject  are  not  so  great  as  many 
people  imagine.  I  shall  have  served  my  purpose  to-day  if  I  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  you  that  the  policy  which  our  committee 
is  advocating  is  no  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  that  it  is  both  serious  and 
practical,  and  that  its  success  would  result  in  many  benefits  both 
to  the  community  and  to  the  individual. 

H.  Wilson  Fox. 
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HINDU    PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS    FOR 
THE    WEST 

In  an  article  in  the  August  number  of  The  Empire  Revieiv  on 
"  Imperial  Psychological  Unity,"  I  referred  incidentally  to  the 
work  that  is  being  done  by  the  well-known  Hindu  scholar  and 
politician,  Mr.  S.  M.  Mitra,  author  of  'Anglo-Indian  Studies,' 
etc.,  in  bringing  about  a  closer  rapprochement  between  England 
and  India,  and  introducing  to  the  West  the  remarkable  system  of 
mind-training  which  has  been  in  use  in  his  native  land  for  many 
centuries.  Limitations  of  space  prevented  me  from  dwelling  on  a 
yet  more  important  branch  of  Mr.  Mitra's  activity,  the  adaptation 
of  expert  Hindu  psycho-therapeutical  practice  to  Occidental 
mentality. 

The  insight  possessed  by  Hindu  psycho-therapists  into  the 
workings  of  the  normal  and  abnormal  mind  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged, even  by  those  who  have  been  reluctant  to  accept  the 
conclusions  which  are  the  result  of  that  insight,  and  who  have 
shown  themselves  hostile  to  the  treatment  of  patients  advocated 
by  Hindu  practitioners.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  the 
question,  "  Canst  thou  minister  to  a  mind  diseased?"  the  skilled 
exponent  of  the  Hindu  system  of  mind-healing  can  confidently 
answer  ''Yes,"  so  remarkable  have  been  the  results  achieved  in 
the  many  centuries  during  which  it  has  been  in  use  in  the  country 
of  its  origin.  It  is,  indeed,  not  too  much  to  claim  that  it  has 
brought  relief  to  many  thousands  of  sufferers  from  mental  trouble, 
whether  induced  by  bodily  ills  reacting  on  the  mind,  or  by  what 
is  more  strictly  speaking  psychological  distress  resulting  from 
worry,  anxiety,  grief,  remorse,  or  shock  to  the  nerves.  Mr.  Mitra 
himself,  during  his  residence  of  twelve  years  in  England — truly  a 
long  exile  in  a  hostile  climate  for  a  heat-loving  Hindu — has 
restored  to  mental  health  a  number  of  English  men  and  women 
who  had  lost  psychological  control,  and  since  the  war  broke  out 
he  has  successfully  treated,  free  of  all  cost  to  themselves,  many 
British  officers  suffering  from  shell-shock  who  had  almost  given 
up  hope  of  recovery. 

The  keynote  of  the  Hindu  system  is  its  recognition  of  the  fact 
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that  the  mind  must  be  its  own  healer,  no  outside  influence  being 
fully  competent  to  restore  mental  health,  although  such  influence, 
when  once  it  has  been  inaugurated,  may  in  certain  cases  greatly 
aid  the  process  of  restoration  to  normal  conditions.  Moreover, 
the  self-cure  complete,  there  is  little  danger  of  a  relapse  so  long 
as  the  mind  continues  to  obey  the  laws  of  psychological  well-being, 
shutting  off  the  channels  through  which  deleterious  germs  of 
thought  might  enter  and  leaving  open  those  through  which  in- 
vigorating currents  can  circulate. 

There  have  long  been  in  use  in  the  West  various  systems  of 
physical  training  bringing  into  play  all  the  powers  of  the  body ; 
counteracting  the  pernicious  results  of  sedentary  occupations  and 
those  which  over-develop  one  set  of  muscles  at  the  expense  of 
another;  thus  promoting  all-round  growth,  resulting  in  the 
perfect  poise  and  balance  of  all  the  limbs,  and  in  some  cases  even 
succeeding  in  correcting  congenital  deformities.  Based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  physiology,  the  exercises  are  adapted  to 
suit  the  age,  sex  and  powers  of  endurance  of  each  pupil,  those  for 
the  unhealthy  or  abnormal  being  temporary  modifications  of  those 
for  the  healthy  and  normal. 

The  leading  aim  of  a  good  teacher  is  in  fact  to  awaken  latent 
power,  inducing  wholesome  growth  from  within  rather  than  com- 
paratively superficial  culture  imposed  from  without.  No  one, 
however,  can  do  for  an  untrained  body  what  that  body — the 
ambition  of  the  brain  informing  it  once  aroused— can  do  for  itself, 
and  this  is  equally  true  of  the  mind,  for  between  its  education  and 
that  of  the  body  there  is  a  very  close  analogy.  Each  human 
creature,  animated  by  an  immortal  soul,  is  the  unit  by  which  the 
physical  and  psychological  powers  of  development  are  assessed, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  body  a  point  is  reached  beyond  which 
development  cannot  go,  for  sooner  or  later,  if  life  be  prolonged, 
the  inevitable  decline  in  strength  must  begin.  Not  so  with  the 
mind ;  there  are  practically  no  limits  to  its  capabilities,  and  for 
this  reason  neglect  of  the  psychological  training  of  the  young  is 
an  even  greater  crime  against  humanity  than  failing  to  develop 
their  physical  powers. 

It  is  indeed  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  a  child,  who  has  from 
the  first  been  taught  how  to  think,  will  in  course  of  time  turn  that 
knowledge  to  account  for  the  benefit  of  the  body  ;  whereas  if  the 
body  has  been  brought  into  subjection  from  without  instead  of 
from  within,  a  long  struggle  will  be  necessary  before,  if  ever,  the 
self-knowledge  so  necessary  to  true  development  alike  of  body, 
mind  and  spirit  is  acquired.  That  priceless  knowledge  once 
gained,  however,  body,  mind  and  soul,  all  under  the  perfect  con- 
trol of  the  will,  go  on  from  strength  to  strength  till  the  noble 
ideal  of  the  ancient  Greeks  is  realised  of  a  highly  developed 
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human  form,  all  the  component  parts  of  which  are  in  harmonious 
equilibrium,  the  dwelling-place  of  a  guiding  spirit  of  which  it  is 
the  willing  subject.  Long  and  arduous  must  be  the  struggle 
before  this  most  desirable  result  is  achieved,  but  that  it  is  attain- 
able has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  experience  of  many 
a  psycho-therapist  who  has  mastered  and  put  into  practice  the 
system  of  Hindu  mind-healing,  of  which  the  main  feature  is  to 
leave  the  worn-out  brain  cells  alone  and  transfer  the  work  they 
are  no  longer  able  to  perform  to  the  virgin  cells  which  lie  dormant 
in  every  human  brain. 

The  Hindu  neurologist  believes  that  defective  or  impaired 
mental  faculties  are  responsible  not  only  for  insanity  and  minor 
psychological  ills,  but  for  certain  forms  of  physical  suffering, 
which  are  more  easily  ameliorated  by  psychological  than  physical 
treatment.  He  therefore  follows  to  a  certain  point  the  same  lines 
as  the  successful  physician  of  the  body,  who  calls  nature  to  the 
aid  of  science,  strengthening  the  sound  portions  of  his  patient's 
frame  to  resist  encroachment  from  the  unsound ;  encouraging 
compensation  to  neutralise  otherwise  irremediable  injury,  and 
having  prescribed  the  treatment  suitable  for  each  case,  watches 
its  effect,  knowing  full  well  that  no  single  human  being  exactly 
resembles  any  other.  He  brings  ^himself  into  close  touch  with 
the  sufferer  he  is  anxious  to  heal,  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  patient's  heredity,  previous  history,  and  environment,  taking 
personality,  which  is  the  outcome  of  psychological  influences,  into 
account,  recognising  how  great  is  the  power  of  mind  over  matter, 
and  how  much  depends  on  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
patient. 

The  difficulties  with  which  the  psycho-therapist  has  to  con- 
tend, as  well  as  certain  features  of  his  practice,  are  the  same  as 
those  which  beset  the  path  of  the  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
body.  Both  are  continuously  hampered  by  the  deterioration  or 
the  atrophy  of  the  unused  or  wrongly  used  faculties,  both  are  in 
danger  of  the  over-specialisation  which  in  extreme  cases  may 
result  in  the  curing  of  the  disease  at  the  expense  of  the  sufferer 
from  it,  as  was  the  experience  of  a  certain  French  bacteriologist, 
who,  when  a  patient  died  under  his  treatment,  consoled  himself 
with  the  reflection,  Apr&s  tout  il  est  mort  gueri. 

As  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mitra  in  an  interesting  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Times  of  August  5,  the  success  of 
psycho-therapeutical  treatment  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  an 
exhaustive  study  of  subconscious  cerebration,  which  he  justly 
defines  as  the  corner-stone  of  mind-healing,  pointing  out  that 
though  this  fact  was  first  recognised  in  Europe  and  America  only 
as  late  as  1876,  it  was  known  in  India,  where  the  drugless  system 
of  mind-healing  has  had  such  remarkable  results,  long  before  the 
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Christian  era.  In  his  own  practice  Mr.  Mitra  knows  full  well 
how  to  appraise  the  mentality  of  those  who  turn  to  him  for  aid, 
quietly  but  firmly  refusing  to  attempt  the  impossible,  and 
undertaking  to  prescribe  only  for  patients  whom  he  has  a 
reasonable  chance  of  benefiting,  and  who  are  willing  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  the  treatment  he  considers  necessary. 

He  works  on  a  thoroughly  well  thought  out  system,  in  full 
accord  in  its  main  principles  with  that  of  his  ancestors  of  the 
pre-Christian  era,  modified  to  suit  the  idiosyncrasies  of  English 
sufferers,  who,  although  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  akin  to  his 
Hindu  fellow-countrymen,  springing  as  they  do  from  the  same 
primeval  Aryan  stock,  have  drifted  widely  apart  from  them 
as  the  result  of  differences  in  climate,  environment  and 
education. 

In  the  treatment  of  his  patients  Mr.  Mitra  aims  at  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  their  faculties,  the  promotion  of 
a  complete  equilibrium  between  the  various  conditions  and 
functions  of  the  mind,  such  as  emotion,  sentiment,  intuition, 
instinct,  reason,  and  imagination,  knowing  full  well  how 
deleterious  to  the  general  psychological  health  is  the  abnormal 
growth  of  any  one  of  its  powers,  weakening  as  it  does  the 
garrison  defending  the  inner  citadel  of  the  ego,  which,  unable  to 
resist  the  intrusion  of  inimical  thoughts,  becomes  a .  prey  to 
obsessions  hostile  to  its  peace. 

The  famous  Hindu  psycho-therapist  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
aspire  to  the  checking  of  crime,  and  the  rescue  of  the  evil-doer 
from  its  worst  consequence,  the  permanent  deterioration  of 
character,  by  psychological  treatment,  claiming  that  as  thoughts 
before  they  result  in  action  permeate  the  whole  system,  the 
psychic  current  can  be  so  controlled  as  to  produce  repentance 
before  an  overt  deed  is  committed.  Crime  to  a  true  expert  in 
psychology  is  in  fact  a  disease  to  be  checked  at  its  inception,  and 
the  logical  consequence  of  this  belief  is  that  reclamation  is 
possible  even  in  the  worst  cases.  It  has  indeed  been  the  privilege 
of  Mr.  Mitra  not  only  to  snatch  back  more  than  one  mentally 
weak  patient  from  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice  of  moral 
degradation,  but  to  restore  to  self-respect  and  a  healthy  useful 
life  several  criminals  who  have  served  their  time  in  gaol,  who 
cherish  for  their  rescuer  an  undying  gratitude. 

The  course  of  treatment  in  Hindu  mind-healing  follows  in  the 
main  the  same  lines  as  those  described  in  the  account  given  of 
the  kindred  system  of  mind-training  in  the  article  in  this  Beview 
already  referred  to,  differentiated  to  meet  abnormal  conditions 
resulting  from  disease  or  injury.  Special  psychological  "  texts  " 
culled  from  the  Hindu  classics  are  used  as  exercises  for  the  brain, 
questions  based  on  them  being  propounded,  calculated  to  bring 
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into  relief  the  special  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patient,  with  a  view 
to  revealing  to  the  mind-healer,  in  the  replies  to  them,  alike  the 
weakness  and  the  strength  of  the  individual  under  treatment,  the 
sole  unit  by  which  mental  health  or  disease  can  be  assessed  being 
that  individual  himself,  what  is  normal  in  one  mind  being 
abnormal  in  another  and  vice  versd.  At  the  same  time  the 
mental  effort  needed  to  answer  the  questions  distracts  the 
attention  of  the  patient  from  his  own  suffering,  and  gradually 
transfers  the  work  of  the  exhausted  brain  cells  to  unused  cells, 
thousands  of  which  lie  dormant  in  every  human  brain. 

Gradually  the  ailing  mind  which  submits  itself  with  docility 
to  this  process  is  restored  to  sanity,  passing  on  from  that 
state  to  a  higher  plane  of  mental  acumen,  the  patient  being 
the  unconscious  instrument  of  his  own  psychic  salvation.  The 
defects  or  aberrations  resulting  from  disintegration  of  personality 
and  militating  against  full  self-control  disappear,  not  through  a 
painful  and  morbid  process  of  introspection,  which  would  engender 
undue  self -consciousness,  but  by  the  gradual  restoration  of  balance 
to  the  individual  personality. 

Amongst  the  psychological  "texts"  kept  in  stock  by  the 
Hindu  mind-healer  are  a  number  characterised  as  the  vowel  and 
consonant  series,  in  some  of  which  certain  consonants  are  very 
frequently  introduced,  whilst  in  others  the  ten  distinct  Sanskrit 
vowel  sounds  in  five  pairs  occur  at  short  intervals.  These 
"texts"  are  not  given  to  the  patient  for  private  study  but  are 
read  aloud  to  him,  the  neurologist  carefully  noting  which  con- 
sonant sounds  rivet  or  divert  his  attention  and  which  irritate  or 
soothe  him.  Examples  of  such  "  texts  "  are  the  Sanskrit  poems 
of  Mitra  Deva,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century  a.d.,  and  those  of 
Vastu  Pala,  of  the  thirteenth  century  a.d.,  in  which  there  are 
some  verses  containing  only  one  consonant,  k,  I,  r,  or  s,  which 
were  specially  written  for  the  aid  of  psycho-therapeutists  in  their 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental  cases  and  must  not  therefore 
be  judged  as  works  of  literature. 

In  Hindu  psycho-therapy  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  dreams 
of  a  patient,  for  then  the  conscious  mind  is  in  temporary  abeyance 
and  the  subconscious  comes,  so  to  speak,  into  its  own.  Long 
experience  in  the  diagnosis  of  dreams  enables  Hindu  mind-healers 
to  divide  them  into  several  different  classes  according  to  whether 
they  refer  more  to  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future,  and 
whether  the  incidents  which  appear  in  them  are  probable, 
possible,  or  absurd.  Where  the  memory  of  dreams  is  defective 
the  skilful  Hindu  practitioner  will  employ  suggestion  and  per- 
suasion, until  something  like  a  true  idea  is  gained  as  to  whether 
the  sufferer  takes  in  his  normal  state  an  optimistic  or  pessimistic 
view  of  life,  and  whether  the  disintegration  of  his  personality, 
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which  has  led  him  to  let  go  the  helm  of  self-control,  is  likely  to 
be  temporary,  prolonged,  or  permanent. 

The  psychological  "  texts  "  given  to  patients  to  study  alone 
are  preluded  by  very  careful  instructions  as  to  the  time  at  which 
they  are  to  be  read  and  how  inanj'  questions  are  to  be  answered 
each  day.  Against  these  instructions  many  rebel,  considering 
them  puerile  and  too  restrictive  of  individual  liberty,  but  for  all 
that,  they  reveal  an  extraordinary  insight  into  psychology,  each 
one  of  them  having  a  very  definite  purpose.  I  have  myself  read 
and  closely  studied  many  of  these  "  texts,"  and  an  ounce  of 
experience  being  worth  a  hundredweight  of  theory,  I  have  tried 
the  experiment  on  my  own  mind  of  answering  the  questions  on 
certain  typical  tales,  carefully  following  all  the  rules  laid  down. 
I  am  bound  to  confess  that,  in  spite  of  my  many  years  of 
intellectual  work,  I  found  those  questions  tested  my  powers  to 
the  utmost,  bringing  about  at  the  same  time  a  new  psychological 
atmosphere,  for  they  haunted  me  between  whiles,  yet,  strange  to 
say,  did  not  interfere  with  my  other  mental  activities.  On  the 
contrary,  I  found  my  imagination  stimulated  and  my  facility  of 
expression  increased. 

I  gained  a  clear  conception  of  the  thought-compelling  power 
of  the  system,  its  encouragement  of  harmony  between  the  various 
functions  of  the  mind,  its  promotion  of  the  faculty  of  swift 
decision,  and  its  wonderful  adaptability  to  individual  idiosyncrasy. 
Before  me  opened  out  a  fascinating  vista  of  an  ever  widening 
field  of  usefulness,  of  a  new  power  of  helping  those  who,  through 
heredity,  pernicious  influences,  sorrow,  physical  suffering,  or 
any  other  cause  detrimental  to  mental  health,  have  lost  the 
power  of  self-control  and  are  drifting  out  of  the  way  of  peace 
and  happiness  into  that  of  chaos,  darkness  and  despair.  Later 
the  seal  of  full  conviction  was  set  on  my  recognition  of  the 
value  of  Hindu  psycho-therapy,  Mr.  Mitra  having  allowed  me 
the  privilege  of  watching  and  closely  following  the  education  of 
one  of  the  few  he  has  selected  from  amongst  his  English  pupils 
to  carry  on  his  work  of  mind-healing  in  England.  I  was  able  to 
note  the  gradual  expansion  of  that  eager  young  student's  outlook 
on  life,  the  increased  facility  of  decision  concordant  with  the 
more  rapid  use  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  the  avoidance  of 
waste  of  mental  force  in  matters  irrelevant  to  the  issue  at  stake, 
a  clearer  perception  of  proportion,  and  an  intuitive  recognition 
of  the  essential  and  non-essential,  combined  with  a  larger 
tolerance  for  the  views  of  others. 

Day  by  day  this  fortunate  pupil  is  gaining  a  greater  grip  of 
the  principles  of  the  time-honoured  Hindu  system  of  ministering 
to  the  mind  diseased,  a  system  so  simple  in  its  working  as  to  be 
intelligible  even  to  the  uninitiated,  yet  displaying  a  consummate 
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knowledge  of  human  nature  whether  normal  or  abnormal,  and 
leading  the  student  into  the  very  inner  sanctuary  of  the  mind 
with  its  hidden  springs  of  thought  and  action. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Mitra  I  am  able  to  give 
here  an  example  of  one  of  the  psychological  "  texts"  adapted  by 
him,  from  the  "Sanskrit,  to  Western  requirements,  and  specially 
typical  of  those  which  have  been  in  use  in  India  from  time 
immemorial  for  mental  patients.  I  quote  also  the  instructions 
for  the  patient's  guidance.  Mr.  Mitra  is,  I  believe,  the  first 
and  the  only  Hindu  to  give  to  the  European  public  the  secrets 
of  Hindu  psycho-therapy  as  practised  in  India  not  by  physicians, 
but  by  priests  in  some  of  the  holiest  Hindu  shrines.  The  "  text " 
of  "  The  Beetle  and  the  Silken  Thread "  is  taken  by  him 
from  Kaj  Yoga,  and  is  known  to  the  high  castes  throughout 
India  in  one  or  other  of  the  seventy-two  different  versions  of  it 
which  are  in  vogue. 

The  Beetle  and  the  Silken  Thee  ad. 

Instructions. — Please  first  read  this  tale  once  carefully  to 
yourself  while  you  are  alone ;  then  after  an  interval  of  twenty- 
four  hours  read  only  the  questions  and  not  the  tale.  After 
another  twenty-four  hours  please  read  the  tale  without  reading 
the  questions.  After  another  twenty-four  hours  have  passed, 
please  write,  every  day  at  a  fixed  hour,  the  answers  to  three  of 
the  questions,  taking  care  that  you  neither  write  any  answers 
nor  look  at  the  tale  on  one  particular  day  of  the  week,  say 
Sunday.  The  answers  should  be  as  full  as  possible.  Once  they 
are  written  they  are  not  to  be  altered,  but  after  all  the  questions 
are  answered  you  may  add  a  separate  note  indicating  any 
alterations  you  may  feel  inclined  to  make  with  regard  to  any 
answer  which  you  have  already  put  down. 

In  the  holy  city  of  Prayag  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna  there  lived  a  Eaja  named  Surya  Pratap.*  One 
day  this  mighty  despot  lost  his  temper  with  his  mantri  f  Dhairya 
Sila,t  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken  up  to  the  top  of  a  tower  sixty 
yards  high,  which  had  no  roof,  there  to  die  a  solitary  death  from 
hunger,  thirst  and  exposure. 

The:command  was  carried  out,  and  Dhairya  Sila  was  locked 
up  alone  on  the  unsheltered  top  of  the  tower. 

But  at  midnight,  when  there  was  no  one  about,  his  faithful 
wife,  Buddhi  Mati,§  crept  stealthily  along  to  the  foot  of  the 
tower. 

*  Surya  Pratap  =  powerful  as  the  sun. 
t  Mantri  =  grand  vizier,  prime  minister. 
X  Dhairya  Sila  =  the  patient  one. 
§  Buddhi  Mati  =  the  sensible  one, 
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"  Is  my  lord  yet  alive?"  she  whispered,  crouching  there  in 
the  darkness,  "  and  is  there  any  service  that  I  can  render  him  to 
prove  my  love?" 

The  poor  woman  in  her  grief  forgot  that  her  husband,  who 
had  discarded  Tamasa  (ignorance  and  inertia)  and  was  in  full 
touch  with  Rajasa  (activity  and  knowledge),  cSuld  never  be  a 
prey  to  black  despair  even  in  that  appalling  plight.  The  mantri 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  was  determined  to  outwit  the 
cruel  Eaja,  for  though  Surya  Pratap  was  in  the  mundane  sense 
his  master,  he  felt  in  every  fibre  of  his  being  that  he  himself 
was  controller  of  the  situation,  as  is  every  man  who  does  not 
lose  his  presence  of  mind. 

(Q.  1.  What  enables  one  to  retain  one's  presence  of  mind  in 
difficult  circumstances  ?) 

The  captive  minister  from  the  top  of  his  gloomy  tower  spoke 
to  his  sorrowing  wife  below. 

"  Do  not  despair,"  he  said  calmly.  "  Come  to-morrow  night 
at  this  very  hour,  with  first,  a  beetle ;  second,  sixty  yards  of  the 
finest  silk  thread,  as  thin  as  a  spider's  web  ;  third,  sixty  yards  of 
cotton  thread  as  thin  as  you  can  get  it,  but  it  must  be  strong ; 
fourth,  sixty  yards  of  good  stout  twine ;  fifth,  sixty  yards  of 
rope  strong  enough  to  carry  my  weight ;  and  last  but  not  least, 
one  drop  of  honey,  genuine  bees'  honey.  Do  this  for  me,  and 
come  to-morrow  to  the  tower  as  you  have  done  to-night." 

(Q.  2.  Did  the  prime  minister  think  of  this  plan  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  ?) 

The  wife,  poor  woman,  who  had  never  been  initiated  into 
the  secrets  which  solve  peculiar  problems  as  if  by  magic,  was 
dumfounded,  but  she  had  heard  of  the  great  reputation  which 
her  husband  enjoyed  as  a  very  clever  man,  and  therefore  decided 
to  do  exactly  as  she  was  told. 

(Q.  3.  Do  you  think  that  most  people  follow  those  who  are 
really  clever,  or  those  who  have  a  great  reputation  for 
cleverness  though  really  they  are  not  clever  ?) 

Punctually  to  the  very  second  she  appeared  the  next  night 
and  called  softly  to  him  at  the  top  of  the  tower. 

"Is  my  lord  there?"  she  said.  "I  have  the  silken  and  the 
cotton  threads,  the  twine,  the  rope,  the  beetle  and  the  honey." 

"Yes,"  he  whispered  down  to  her,  "I  am  here.  Now,  my 
dear  wife,  follow  my  instructions ;  do  very  carefully  what  I  tell 
you.  The  slightest  mistake  on  your  part  will  be  my  end,  for 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  endure  another  whole  day  under  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  so  listen  attentively  to  every  word  I 
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say.  I  cannot  speak  very  loud,  for  the  sentries  may  hear,  so 
prick  up  your  ears.  Take  the  silken  thread  and  tie  it  gently 
round  the  middle  of  the  beetle,  seeing  that  his  legs  are  quite  free. 
Then  take  the  drop  of  honey,  rub  it  on  his  nose,  and  put  him  on 
the  wall  with  his  nose  upwards  towards  me.  He  will  smell  the 
honey,  and  thinking  the  hive  is  somewhere  near  me  he  will  crawl 
up  to  me.  You  must  hold  the  other  end  of  the  silken  thread 
very  firmly  in  your  hand.     Mind  you  don't  let  go  !  " 

(Q.   4.     Was    the   wife's    part    as    hard    to    play    as    her 

husband's  ?) 
(Q.   5.      Is   woman   well    fitted    psychologically   to   endure 

suspense  ?) 

The  dutiful  Buddhi  Mati  did  as  she  was  told;  the  beetle 
started  on  its  journey  with  the  silken  thread  tied  lightly  round 
its  body  and  the  drop  of  honey  on  its  nose,  little  thinking  that 
its  mission  was  to  rescue  from  death  the  prime  minister  of  the 
country,  and  incidentally  to  spare  the  Eaja  the  guilt  of  the 
murder  of  his  chief  adviser. 

(Q.  6.  Was  the  Kaja  as  guilty  of  murder  as  if  the  prime 
minister  had  actually  perished  ?) 

Slowly  the  tiny  creature  rose,  little  by  little  it  mounted,  until 
at  length  it  reached  the  top  of  the  tower,  where  the  premier 
gently  drew  it  to  his  hand,  released  it  from  the  bondage  of  the 
silken  thread,  and  bestowed  it  for  safety  in  the  folds  of  his 
turban,  keeping  fast  hold  of  the  precious  end  of  silk. 

(Q.  7.  Could  the  premier  and  his  wife  have  carried  out 
their  plan  if  the  beetle  had  not  gone  straight  up  the 
tower  ?) 

Then  Dhairya  Sila  spoke  cautiously  to  his  anxious  wife 
below. 

"  Tie  the  cotton  thread  to  the  end  of  the  silk  that  you  hold  in 
your  hand." 

That  was  done,  and  quietly  he  pulled  up  the  silken  thread, 
gently,  very  gently,  for  his  life  depended  on  his  care.  Slowly 
the  cotton  thread  came  to  his  hand,  and  then  he  had  no  further 
need  of  the  silk.  It  had  done  its  duty,  so  he  put  it  into  his 
turban. 

11  Half  the  work  is  accomplished,"  he  whispered  reassuringly 
to  the  faithful  Buddhi  Mati.  "  A  little  more  and  you  have  saved 
me !  Now  take  the  twine  and  tie  it  to  the  end  of  the  cotton 
thread." 

She  did  as  she  was  directed.     Slowly  the  premier  pulled  up 
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the  cotton  thread  which  he  was  holding,  and  into  his  fingers 
there  came  at  length  the  first  few  inches  of  the  sixty  yards  of 
twine.  In  similar  fashion  the  wife  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  tied 
the  end  of  the  twine  to  the  rope,  which  was  drawn  up  to  the  top 
in  the  same  way  by  Dhairya  Sila.  He  then  fastened  one  end  of 
the  rope  to  a  firm  door,  and  having  first  thanked  Saraswati,  the 
goddess  of  ideas,  for  the  inspiration  which  had  delivered  him 
from  a  lingering  death  from  hunger,  thirst  and  exposure,  he 
took  hold  of  the  strong  rope  and  climbed  safely  down  by  it  to 
earth. 

"  Let  us  lay  ourselves  prostrate  on  the  ground,"  he  exclaimed, 
embracing  his  wife,  "  and  thank  the  Great  One  who  inspired  me 
with  this  device  to  outwit  the  tyrant  Eaja !  " 

"  Our  next  duty,"  he  continued,  after  the  prayer  was  finished, 
"  is  to  take  to  his  home  the  beetle  who  has  been  our  good  friend, 
and  see  him  safely  and  comfortably  restored  there." 

Thus  speaking,  he  showed  Buddhi  Mati  the  little  creature 
wrapped  in  the  cosy  cushion  of  his  turban,  and  placing  the 
turban  on  his  head  they  started,  the  wife  describing  to  him  as 
they  went  the  exact  spot  where  she  had  found  the  beetle.  When 
they  reached  it  they  let  him  go,  and  afterwards  returned  with 
food  for  him,  as  a  humble  token  of  gratitude  for  his  services  to 
the  premier. 

When  the  minister  and  his  wife  were  safely  at  home  again 
Dhairya  Sila  enjoined  Buddhi  Mati  very  earnestly  never  to  tell 
anyone  how  his  escape  had  been  effected.  "  I  have  very  par- 
ticular reasons  for  asking  you  to  keep  silence  on  this  point," 
he  said. 

Next  morning,  to  the  great  surprise  of  everyone  at  the  court, 
he  appeared  before  his  master,  the  Eaja. 

"How  have  you  been  rescued  from  the  tower?"  inquired 
Surya  Pratap  on  perceiving  him. 

The  minister  folded  his  hands,  a  sign  of  subjection  and 
obedience,  and  thus  related  his  escape. 

"  0  great  and  just  King,  as  you  know  I  have  always  led  a 
religious  life  and  depended  more  on  the  Dispenser  of  Fate  than 
on  my  poor  self  for  the  good  things  that  I  have  enjoyed.  I  had 
entire  confidence  that  my  Creator  would  mete  out  justice  to  me ; 
that  if  I  were  innocent  I  should  escape  the  terrible  death  which 
seemed  likely  to  overtake  me,  and  that  if  I  were  guilty  and 
deserved  such  a  fate  my  prayers  would  go  unheard.  It  happened 
that  within  a  few  hours  of  my  imprisonment  on  the  tower  a  huge 
bird  came  flying  towards  me.  I  was  paralysed  with  fear  lest  it 
should  tear  my  flesh  bit  by  bit,  but  suddenly  it  lifted  me  up 
bodily  by  its  powerful  beak  and  before  I  knew  where  I  was  I  had 
been  gently  landed  on  the  balcony  of  my  house,  to  the  intense 
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surprise  and  delight   of  my  poor  wife.     That,  0  King,  is  my 
story !  " 

The  Baja  believed  the  miracle,  for  miracles  are  to  be  found  in 
the  literature  of  every  country  in  the  world,  and  from  that  day 
he  looked  up  to  Dhairya  Sila  with  reverence  and  reappointed 
him  to  his  post,  henceforth  in  his  own  mind  considering  him  as 
the  Baja  and  himself  the  prime  minister. 

Q.  8.     What  is  the  chief  lesson  taught  by  this  story  ? 

Q.  9.     How  do  you  think  the  premier  arrived  at  his  decision 

to  employ  the  beetle  and  the  silken  thread  ? 
Q.  10.     What  kind  of  mind  had  the  premier  ? 
Q.  11.     Do  you  think  that  in  this  tale  Fate  favoured  the 

Raja  as  much  as  or  more  than  the  prime  minister  ? 
Q.  12.     Would   the  experience   of    the  minister    give   him 

more  confidence  in  himself  ?    Would  the  return  of  the 

minister  to  the  Baja  give  the  Baja  less  confidence  in  his 

own  judgment  ? 
Q.  13.     Was  it  necessary  for  Dhairya  Sila  to  ask  his  wife  to 

keep  the  secret  ? 
Q.  14.     Can  a  woman  be  relied  upon  to  keep  a  secret  more 

carefully  when  she  knows  that  it  is  a  secret  or  when 

she  does  not  suspect  that  it  is  ? 
Q.  15.     Would  men  act  differently  in  this  respect? 
Q.  16.     Would  Buddhi  Mati  try  more   to  keep  the  secret 

because  it  was  a  secret  or  because  she  was  told  by  her 

husband  to  do  so  ? 
Q.  17.     Are  the  things  that  a  man  considers  it  advisable  to 

keep  secret  the  same  as  those  which  a  woman  usually 

desires  to  keep  secret  ? 
Q.  18.     Is   it   a  fact  that  each   sex  is   equally  capable  of 

keeping  secret  the  things  that  it  holds  it  important  to 

keep  secret  ? 
Q.  19.     Was  the  minister  justified  in  inventing  this  story  of 

his  escape  ? 
Q.  20.     If  he  had  told  the  truth,  what  would  have  been  the 

probable  consequences  ? 
Q.  21.     Should  he  have  made  up  some  other  kind  of  story  to 

ensure  his  safety  ? 
Q.  22.     Was  it  to  guard  against  the  Baja's  future  wrath  that 

he  ascribed  his  escape  to  Divine  intervention  ? 
Q.  23.     In  the  course  of  your  reading  have  you  critically 

examined  how  many  incidents  recorded  as  miracles  were 

not  due  to  Divine  intervention  at  all,  as  in  this  case  ? 
Q.  24.     Do   you   think   that   the   tendency   of  the   average 

human  mind  to  believe  in  miracles  is  *greater  than  that 
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of  clever  minds  to  ascribe  incidents  to  miracles  to  save 

awkward  questions  ? 
Q.  25.     Do  you  think  that  climate  or  sex  makes   greater 

difference  in  belief  in  miracles  ? 
Q.  26.     Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  any  human  being  to 

go  through  life  without  believing  in  some  miracle  and 

disbelieving  in  others  ? 
Q.  27.     Have  you  met  people  who  refuse   to   discuss   any 

subject  unless  rightly  or  wrongly  it  has  already  been 

labelled  "  science  ?  " 
(J.  28.     Have  you  ever  met    people  whose  mental    appa- 
ratus   instantly   stops   working   if    they   find   anything 

labelled  " religion?" 
Q.  29.     Is  it  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  expand  to  such 

an  extent  that  nothing  is  unthinkable  to  it  ? 
Q.  30.     From  what  you  know  now  of  the  Hindu  method  of 

mind  training,  do  you  think  that  it  makes  it  easy  to 

bring  things  from  the  domain  of  the  unthinkable  within 

the  limits  of  the  thinkable  ? 

The  great  Hindu  drugless  system  of  mind-healing  has  been 
the  subject  of  deep  study  by  India's  mental  experts  for  over 
thirty  centuries.  Psychology,  normal  and  abnormal,  has  been 
their  speciality.  They  had  delved  deep  into  the  vast  realm  of 
mental  science  when  Europe  was  yet  sunk  in  barbarism.  Should 
we  not  therefore  be  willing  to  learn  from  these  masters  ?  The 
foregoing  article  is  of  course  the  merest  outline  of  the  Hindu 
system,  but  I  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  lead  students  to 
explore  the  rich  mines  of  psychological  knowledge,  most  of  it 
quite  unknown  to  the  West,  that  exist  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  Empire  in  India. 

Nancy  Bell. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 

The  war  has  revolutionised  our  national  life,  both  morally 
and  materially.  A  new  spirit  is  abroad — a  spirit  of  closer  union 
and  wider  sympathy  between  the  classes,  of  duty  and  self- 
sacrifice  ;  a  spirit  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  existence. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  old  era  public  opinion  was 
careless  and  indifferent.  Nothing  much  seemed  to  matter. 
Political  leaders  as  a  class  were  distinguished  more  for  clever 
opportunism,  adroit  manoeuvring,  and  skilfulness  in  debate  than 
for  depth  of  conviction,  far-sighted  statesmanship,  moral  courage, 
and  determination  of  purpose.  Party  warfare  was  merely  a 
highly  organised  game  played  with  singular  levity  and  absence  of 
restraint — a  game  which  treated  the  gravest  issues  with  criminal 
frivolity.  Thus  were  we  hurried  into  the  catastrophe,  and  both 
parties  must  share  the  responsibility. 

Under  the  stress  of  battle  agreement  has  been  reached  or 
approximated  on  some  of  the  most  controversial  of  our  pre-war 
questions.  A  compromise  has  been  arranged  regarding  franchise 
and  electoral  reform,  and  this  problem  is  therefore  settled  for  a 
term  of  years.  There  seems  every  prospect  of  a  similar  under- 
standing being  achieved  in  relation  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
whatever  the  eventual  outcome  of  the  Irish  Convention  English 
opinion  is  more  united  to-day  on  the  subject  than  it  has  ever 
been  before.  Finally,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  band  of 
irreconcilables,  there  is  now  agreement  in  principle  as  to  the 
necessity  of  Imperial  Preference,  and  of  some  measure  of  Protec- 
tion against  enemy  commerce.  Thus  in  a  large  degree  we  can 
begin  with  a  clean  slate. 

New  men  and  new  methods  will  be  required.  The  old  parties 
are  dead.  This  does  not  mean  that  party  government  will  cease ; 
it  will  be  purified  and  re-invigorated.  In  a  democratic  State  the 
only  alternative  to  the  party  system  is  the  corrupt  and  unstable 
group  system.  Government  by  experts  in  normal  times  is 
government  by  bureaucracy  and  cannot  therefore  be  reconciled 
with  free  institutions.  The  cry  for  a  "  Business  Government " 
is,  if  analysed,  meaningless.     Such  a  government  would  either 
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be  an  administration  of  jobbers  supported  by  a  parliament  of 
jobbers,  or  a  benevolent  despotism.  The  ordinary  expert  is  an 
official  without  political  experience  and  without  Parliamentary 
following.  A  Cabinet  of  experts  would  therefore  fail  to  command 
the  necessary  support  and  could  only  retain  office  under  an 
autocratic  regime. 

The  Party  system  is  thus  inevitable  in  some  form  amongst  a 
democracy,  since  if  political  forces  are  allowed  free  play  men's 
opinions  will  always  range  themselves  around  definite  and  con- 
flicting principles.  And  there  is  better  hope  of  stability  and 
progress  where,  as  hitherto  in  this  country,  there  are  merely  two 
or  three  strong  and  homogeneous  parties  than  where  government 
has  to  be  adjusted  between  the  finely  balanced  array  of  numerous 
groups. 

But  Party  life  is,  as  we  found  in  the  years  before  the  war,  an 
ignoble  and  demoralising  struggle  unless  inspired  by  some  high 
ideal.  The  great  periods  of  English  history  have  been  the 
periods  so  animated,  and  the  great  leaders  of  our  race  have  been 
men  so  guided.  Hampden,  Pym  and  Cromwell ;  the  elder  Pitt, 
Bright,  and  Gladstone  are  the  statesmen  who  have  achieved  the 
most  abiding  influence  in  our  modern  political  history.  They 
won  their  victories  through  the  sincerity  and  the  depth  of  the 
moral  passion  which  possessed  them.  We  shall  have  need  of 
men  of  their  spirit  in  the  years  ahead.  The  first  twenty  years 
following  the  conclusion  of  peace  will  make  greater  demands 
upon  statesmanship  than  any  of  the  problems  which  have  arisen 
during  the  war.  The  world  will  be  in  process  of  re-creation. 
Great  questions  will  crowd  upon  each  other  for  attention — 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  of  Imperial  relations,  of  social  and 
industrial  reconstruction.  These  questions  will  need  wise  and 
sympathetic  handling;  they  will  require  thorough  and  far- 
reaching  solutions.  The  opportunist,  the  political  gambler  and 
huckster,  will  be  crushed  and  overwhelmed  in  the  storm  of  a  self- 
provoked  revolution  if  he  seeks  to  guide  and  control  events. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  form  new  parties.  We  can  only  see  at 
present  the  general  lines  upon  whieh  action  will  be  necessary. 
We  can  merely  say  with  confidence  that  a  true  national  party 
will  not  be  formed  solely  from  any  one  of  the  existing  parties, 
will  not  be  gathered  exclusively  round  a  Unionist  or  Eadical 
wing.  The  new  party  will  attract  the  best  men  from  both  camps 
— it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  include  some  of  the  wisest  and  most 
moderate  of  the  Labour  leaders.  Many  men  who  have  never 
been  really  within  the  fold  of  any  of  the  existing  organisations 
will  certainly  be  members.  A  genuinely  national  party  will  be  a 
party  animated  by  the  moral  earnestness  and  the  crusading  zeal 
which  distinguished  Liberalism  in  its  best  days.     It  will  be  a 
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Liberal  Party  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Whether  its  leader 
comes  from  the  present  Conservative,  or  Eadical,  or  Labour 
ranks,  is  immaterial.  If  he  is  a  man — a  man  with  a  message, 
and  a  man  of  principle  and  determination — he  will  be  followed 
wholeheartedly. 

Let  us  review  the  position  as  it  is  likely  to  present  itself.  In 
foreign  affairs  we  shall  have  a  formidable  campaign  against 
"secret  diplomacy."  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  the 
denunciation  of  the  existing  system,  but  the  remedy  proposed  is 
worse  than  the  disease.  Negotiations  between  States  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  if  every  card  had  to  be  placed  on  the  table 
as  it  was  played.  No  commercial  undertaking,  however  honour- 
able, could  possibly  carry  on  business  successfully  if  every  step  in 
its  proceedings  had  to  be  publicly  recorded.  The  remark  applies 
far  more  strongly  to  the  complicated  and  delicate  sphere  of  inter- 
national relations.  Nor  would  control  of  foreign  policy  by  a 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  be  desirable.  It  would  frequently 
introduce  very  grave  delay  into  the  transaction  of  negotiations, 
where  an  immediate  decision  in  national  interests  was  essential. 
Further,  there  would,  no  matter  how  secret  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee,  be  serious  danger  of  important  details  at  times 
escaping.  In  our  own  country  the  Foreign  Office  is  adequately 
controlled  by  Parliament,  since  there  is  a  very  powerful  indirect 
check  on  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet.  A  Government  will  not 
embark  upon  an  important  course  of  action  unless  assured  of  a 
majority  either  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  amongst  the 
electorate.  This  is  the  great  safeguard  against  undemocratic 
proceedings. 

But  there  is  one  evil  of  secret  diplomacy  which  can  and 
should  be  removed.  In  the  years  preceding  the  war  there  was  a 
lack  of  touch  between  the  Government  and  the  nation  on  the 
main  ends  of  foreign  policy.  This  would  have  proved  very 
dangerous  had  Germany  embarked  on  her  course  of  aggression 
without  infringing  Belgian  neutrality.  We  can  see  now  that  it 
would  have  been  madness  on  our  part  to  have  held  our  hand 
when  France  and  Kussia  were  wantonly  attacked,  but  this  was 
by  no  means  so  clear  to  the  public  in  August,  1914.  But  for  the 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  the  nation  would  have  been  split 
into  two  camps  on  the  question  of  intervention,  and  we  should 
have  remained  out  of  the  struggle  until  too  late.  This  potential 
disaster  could  have  been  avoided  if  our  leaders  had  taken  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  into  greater  confidence  as  to  the  general 
principles  of  our  foreign  relationships. 

Now  this  danger  will  become  greater  and  not  less  in  the  years 
ahead.  Our  Dominions  have  earned  a  share  in  the  control  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  granted  a 
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responsible  voice  in  such  affairs.  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
Empire  in  future  will  be  largely  moulded  by  the  great  demo- 
cracies of  Canada,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa.  They  are 
remote  from  Europe — the  danger-point — and  they  have  much  of 
the  American  detachment  from  European  problems.  Unless  the 
Imperial  electorates  are  educated  on  these  questions  there  is  a 
grave  menace  ahead  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Empire.  A 
government  can  only  carry  out  a  strong  and  consistent  foreign 
policy  if  it  is  assured  of  two  things :  (1)  intelligent  public 
support;  (2)  adequate  military  force  to  secure  respect  for  its 
decisions.  It  will  become  imperative  that  Parliament  and  the 
Empire  shall  in  future  be  regularly  and  authoritatively  informed 
as  to  the  main  bearings  of  our  diplomacy,  and  the  desirable  ends 
to  be  achieved. 

The  creation  of  a  strong  and  healthy  public  opinion  in  these 
matters  is  the  best  guarantee  we  can  have  against  war  and 
against  dishonourable  and  aggressive  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  We  want  our  diplomacy  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  immediate  past,  to  be  actuated  by  high  ideals — by  ideals  of 
justice  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  nations,  however  small,  and 
however  insignificant.  This  can  only  be  attained  if  our  foreign 
policy  has  the  educated  support  of  our  citizens,  and  is  therefore 
strong  and  consistent  enough  to  command  attention. 

In  Imperial  policy  we  shall  need  the  keen  vision  and  wide 
sympathies  of  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Only  by  a  complete  sur- 
render of  that  insular  attitude  which  was  displayed  before  the 
war  far  too  frequently  by  the  Government  of  the  day  can  a 
solution  be  obtained  of  such  complex  problems  as  joint  Imperial 
control  of  foreign  affairs,  defence,  preference,  immigration,  and 
naturalisation.  The  ultimate  ideal  is  undoubtedly  federation, 
but  whether  it  can  be  reached  immediately  depends  on  the 
willingness  of  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  and  of  the  nations 
beyond  the  seas  to  abandon  parochial  prejudices  and  to  work 
wholeheartedly  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  democratic 
union. 

But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  question.  A  true  Imperial 
programme  will  recognise  the  necessity  of  acting  with  fairness 
and  consideration  towards  the  Dependencies.  The  status  of 
India  will  require  very  careful  attention.  By  her  magnificent 
services  in  the  present  conflict  she  has  undoubtedly  earned  a 
fuller  command  over  her  own  destinies.  In  financial,  economic, 
industrial  and  land  questions  she  must  receive  a  control  which 
she  has  not  hitherto  possessed,  and  the  selfish  attitude  so  often 
displayed  in  the  past  by  exclusively  British  interests  must  be 
finally  renounced.  In  the  important  sphere  of  self-government 
an  advance  will  be  made,  but  caution  is  particularly  required  in 
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this  direction.  Recent  events  in  Russia  should  have  convinced 
even  our  Kadical  friends  that  full  liberty  cannot  safely  be  granted 
in  a  day  to  a  race  whose  whole  past  experience  and  tradition 
has  been  despotic.  Constitutional  freedom  is  the  growth  of 
centuries,  and  we  must  therefore  recognise  that  self-government 
in  the  Dominion  sense  is  still  far  distant,  and  can  only  be 
gradually  attained.  We  require  a  liberal  policy  of  devolution 
tempered  by  restraint. 

The  great  aim  of  our  Imperial  policy  in  general  towards  the 
Dependencies  must  be  that  which  so  eminently  distinguished 
Lord  Cromer's  Egyptian  administration — the  moral  and  material 
improvement  of  the  natives.  "  The  Forward  Policy  "  and  the 
policy  of  exploitation  of  the  natives,  in  whatever  form  it  shows 
itself,  is  a  false  and  detestable  Imperialism  which  has  no  support 
to-day. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  industrial  and  the  social  world  that  the 
most  difficult  problems  will  arise.  We  are  confronted  by  a 
movement  which  is  frankly  anarchic  in  its  tendencies,  and  unless 
the  situation  is  handled  with  tact  and  firmness  the  menace  will 
undoubtedly  ripen  into  disaster. 

The  Trade  Unions  were  established  to  protect  the  worker 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  employer — against  unhealthy  physical 
surroundings,  against  excessive  hours,  and  the  maximum  of 
labour  for  the  minimum  of  reward.  This  organisation  for 
defence  was  undoubtedly  very  necessary,  and  the  unions  have 
achieved  a  great  and  a  noble  work  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  labourer,  and  for  better  social  conditions.  No  reasonable 
man  will  quarrel  with  the  uplifting  results  which  they  have 
accomplished. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  the  unions  have 
embarked  on  a  militant  political  programme  as  a  means  of 
realising  certain  social  theories  of  a  communistic  order.  Whilst 
the  principal  officials  are  generally  reasonable  and  patriotic  men, 
the  activities  of  the  various  societies  have  passed  more  and  more 
into  the  control  of  local  delegates  of  an  extremist  type.  These 
men  are  young  and  energetic,  capable  organisers  and  forceful 
speakers,  and  they  are  animated  by  political  and  social  rather 
than  by  purely  industrial  ambitions.  They  subscribe  to  various 
doctrines.  Some  are  Socialists  with  a  desire  to  obtain  State 
ownership  of  industry  and  wealth ;  others  are  Syndicalists  with 
the  intention  of  securing  ownership  and  control  of  industry  by 
the  workers ;  others,  again,  are  avowed  anarchists,  whose  one 
aim  is  to  smash  the  existing  order  of  society,  and  who  have  no 
very  clearly  denned  constructive  programme.  All  are  prepared 
to  use  the  strike  as  a  means  of  gaining  their  ideals,  and  their 
plan   of  campaign  is  to  raise  strike   after  strike  until  private 
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ownership  and  control  of  industry  is  rendered  impossible.  These 
men  have  very  largely  captured  the  local  branches  of  the  unions, 
and  they  use  their  fellow-members  as  pawns  in  the  game.  The 
average  British  workman  individually  is  a  moderate  and  reason- 
able man,  but  his  suspicions  and  antipathies  are  easily  aroused, 
and  in  common  with  most  people  he  has  no  objection  to  an 
increase  in  his  earnings  if  this  can  be  won.  He  is  not,  however, 
a  revolutionary  by  nature,  but  his  passions  are  easily  played 
upon,  and  consequently  the  local  agitator  generally  has  little 
difficulty  in  using  him  as  a  tool.  Under  these  conditions  the 
vast  machinery  of  the  more  powerful  unions  has  frequently  of 
late  years  been  employed  by  the  aggressive  minority  equally  to 
defy  their  own  official  leaders  and  the  State. 

The  danger  of  the  position  has  shown  itself  very  clearly  during 
the  war.  The  Trade  Union  leaders  and  the  Congresses  have 
throughout  been  thoroughly  loyal.  The  leaders  have  consistently 
worked  with  the  Government  and  have  exercised  their  full 
influence  on  the  side  of  the  State.  With  their  support  various 
time-honoured  trade  union  restrictions  on  production — restrictions 
which  had  their  beginning  as  a  measure  of  protection  against 
victimisation  by  the  employers — were,  in  return  for  guarantees, 
abandoned  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  so  that  the  labour  effort 
in  aid  of  the  armies  in  the  field  might  be  absolutely  unfettered. 
The  Munitions  Act,  1915,  which  forbids  strikes  in  "  controlled 
establishments,"  and  provides  machinery  for  arbitration,  was 
passed  with  their  approval.  It  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  The 
penal  clauses  against  strikes  have  very  rarely  been  enforced. 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  its  enactment  the  South  Wales  miners, 
in  defiance  of  its  terms,  came  out,  and  the  Cabinet  at  once 
surrendered.  No  attempt  was  made  to  uphold  the  authority  of 
the  law.  The  miners  showed  they  could  hold  the  State  to 
ransom. 

This  process  has  been  indefinitely  repeated  since.  Organised 
labour  demands  higher  wages  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  and  obtains  its  demand.  Money  circulates  more  freely 
amongst  the  working  classes,  and  prices  continue  to  rise  in 
consequence.  The  demand  is  then  again  presented,  and  again  is 
successful.     We  are  moving  in  a  vicious  circle. 

Meanwhile,  labour  is  rapidly  becoming  an  independent  power 
in  the  State  working  for  purely  class  purposes.  On  a  series  of 
questions  the  extremists  have  won  notable  victories,  and  these 
successes  are  undoubtedly  a  grave  menace  for  the  future. 

Hitherto  the  Government  has  played  the  part  of  Ethelred  the 
Unready,  and  has  paid  Danegelt  continually  to  secure  momentary 
peace.  The  initial  mistake  was  committed  when  the  Trade 
Dispute  Act  of  1906  was  passed,  setting  trade  unions  above  the 
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law,  and  this  false  policy  of  surrender  was  adhered  to  in  many  of 
the  strikes  which  occurred  more  particularly  between  1911-1914. 
Consequently  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  extremists  had  achieved 
a  strong  position.  They  were  firmly  entrenched  in  South  Wales, 
and  on  the  Clyde,  and  they  were  convinced  that  the  Government 
was  afraid  of  them.  Having  regard  to  the  critical  situation  in 
the  field  the  Cabinet  might  now  well  pause  at  the  prospect  of  an 
open  break  with  this  aggressive  minority,  and  this  not  unjustifi- 
able apprehension  explains  the  undignified  position  which  the 
State  has  occupied  in  relation  to  labour  during  the  war.  In- 
cidentally, the  Government  is  somewhat  to  blame  for  the  unrest 
which  has  shown  itself  in  certain  directions.  There  has  at  times 
been  a  lack  of  frankness  in  its  explanations  to  the  men,  a  lack  of 
firmness  and  thoroughness  in  restraining  "  excess  profits  "  on  the 
part  of  employers,  and  where  a  dispute  has  been  referred  for 
conciliation  too  frequently  there  has  been  interminable  delay  in 
issuing  an  award.  Men  have  seen  that  whilst  they  have  remained 
quiescent  little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  demands, 
but  that  a  strike  has  produced  immediate  results.  Where  there 
has  been  a  real  grievance  and  this  has  happened  it  is  not  alto- 
gether surprising  that  the  men  have  lost  patience  at  last,  and 
have  come  out.  This  is  an  evil  of  officialism  which  should 
receive  attention. 

Now  although  a  contest  between  the  State  and  the  militant 
wing  amongst  trade  unionists  may  be  deferred,  it  cannot  be 
avoided.  Unless  the  Government  is  prepared  absolutely  to 
abandon  its  trust  as  the  representative  of  the  nation  and  not  of 
a  class  it  will  be  compelled  to  take  a  stand  against  this  seditious 
agitation.  A  prolonged  struggle  in  the  crisis  of  a  great  war  is 
not  to  be  lightly  entered  upon,  and  it  may  be  that  for  the  present 
"  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour."  In  the  period,  however, 
of  reconstruction  following  the  war,  this  will  be  one  of  the  first 
issues  to  be  raised,  and  it  will  have  to  be  fought  out  decisively 
unless  the  State  is  gradually  to  be  overwhelmed  by  anarchy. 
Labour  must  be  taught  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation.  The  battle  may  be  postponed  until  too  late,  in  which 
event  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  throes  of  revolution.  But  if 
handled  firmly  in  time  the  extremist  revolt  can  be  broken.  The 
majority  of  trade  unionists  are  prepared  to  be  reasonable,  and,  if 
firmness  is  tempered  by  sympathy  and  tact,  can  be  won  from  the 
standard  of  disorder. 

These  qualities  are  in  fact  essential.  The  average  workman 
looks  with  suspicion  on  employers  collectively,  and  the  pre-war 
restrictions  on  output  were  largely  the  result  of  an  experience 
which  goes  far  to  explain  the  suspicion.  The  State  has  guaran- 
teed their  restoration.     But  in  the  acute  industrial  competition 
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which  will  arise  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  it  will  be  impossible 
for  this  country  to  hold  her  own — impossible  for  workmen  to 
earn  a  prosperous  livelihood — unless  production  remains  un- 
fettered. If  the  Government  can  convince  the  workers  that  it 
intends  behaving  honestly  and  fairly  towards  them,  and  that  it 
will  remove  genuine  grievances,  probably  labour  will  agree 
permanently  to  surrender  all  restrictions  in  return  for  a  State 
guarantee  that  victimisation  by  employers  will  be  prevented,  and 
that  full  production  will  lead  to  no  attempt  to  reduce  wages.  A 
better  understanding  with  employers  might  then  be  hoped  for,  and 
probably  the  system  of  conciliation  suggested  in  the  Whitley 
Eeport  would  afford  a  sound  basis.  The  principle  of  co-partner- 
ship and  of  some  share  in  the  organisation  of  industry  would 
probably  follow.  The  State  has  to  convince  the  extremists  that 
it  intends  to  govern,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  to  preserve  a 
wide  outlook  and  freedom  from  prejudice. 

Social  problems  are  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  industrial 
question.  To  meet  the  difficulties  imposed  by  the  war  great  and 
revolutionary  experiments  have  been  made.  These  innovations 
will  have  to  be  carefully  and  dispassionately  surveyed  with  a  view 
to  deciding  as  to  their  retention  or  otherwise  in  our  social  and 
industrial  structure.  Some  undoubtedly  will  be  retained  ;  others 
will  be  modified,  and  others  again  will  be  abandoned. 

The  social  fabric  of  the  nation  will  need  to  be  very  largely 
rebuilt.  Our  pre-war  society  was  a  decaying  society,  and 
suffered  from  the  numerous  evils  attendant  on  decay.  There 
was  but  too  often  a  lack  of  honesty  and  patriotism  in  the  efforts 
at  reform.  Political  quacks,  inspired  with  the  wish  to  benefit 
party  rather  than  nation,  suggested  various  nostrums  of  a 
demagogic  flavour,  and  rival  physicians,  with  a  courtly  pro- 
fessional dignity,  decried  their  standing  and  capacity,  and  advised 
the  patient  to  rely  mainly  upon  homoeopathy.  Small  doses  of 
tonic  properly  compounded  could  do  no  harm.  Whether  such 
treatment  would  do  much  good  was  a  minor  consideration. 
Such  an  attitude  spells  ultimate  disaster.  This  social  question 
must  be  approached  with  a  genuine  determination  to  obtain  as 
complete  and  thorough  a  solution  as  is  possible  in  human  affairs. 
The  ideal  to  be  striven  for  is  that  every  citizen  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  live  a  decent  life — a  life  with  some  prospect  of 
happiness,  and  with  some  comforts.  This  is  a  high  and  difficult 
ideal,  and  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  having  regard  to 
human  weaknesses,  and  the  inequalities  in  human  character  and 
intelligence,  can  only  be  imperfectly  attained.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  do  much.  Many  evils  can  be  removed,  and  others 
can  be  sensibly  diminished.  The  blood  which  has  been  poured 
out  by  labouring  men  on  behalf  of  their  country  will  have  been 
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spilt  in  vain  if  England  does  not  become  a  happier  and  a  healthier 
land  for  the  great  majority  of  her  sons.  This  task  is  a  heavy 
debt  which  we  owe  to  the  men  who  have  fallen — the  determina- 
tion that  we  will  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  give  their  children  a  real 
chance  in  life. 

And  therefore  this  question  must  be  reviewed  with  honesty  of 
purpose  and  singleness  of  mind.  The  problem  must  be  examined 
carefully  and  sympathetically  in  its  many  aspects,  and  must, 
moreover,  be  considered  in  a  practical  spirit.  A  programme  so 
reached  will  be  certain  to  command  the  support  of  a  large 
following,  and  will  thus  be  able  to  bid  defiance  to  vested 
interests. 

The  field  is  a  wide  one.  The  key  to  the  problem  of  poverty 
lies  in  the  drink  traffic.  Until  this  evil  is  firmly  grappled  the 
vice  and  the  squalor  of  siumdom  cannot  be  effectually  overcome. 
Model  housing  will  possess  only  a  limited  usefulness.  The 
removal  of  the  curse  of  excessive  drinking  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  useful  work  in  other  directions.  But  although  there 
must  tye  a  firm  determination  to  effect  a  thorough  reform  the 
subject  must  be  approached  without  fanaticism  if  there  is  to  be 
any  hope  of  enduring  success.  Prohibition  is  unnecessary  and 
will  provoke  reaction.  There  must  in  any  event  be  drastic 
control,  the  enforcement  of  a  high  standard  of  purity  in  brewing 
and  distilling,  and  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
licensed  premises  in  return  for  fair  compensation.  The  experience 
under  the  Board  of  Control  during  the  war  must  be  carefully 
reviewed,  as  probably  facts  will  be  disclosed  which  will  be  of 
considerable  assistance  in  determining  a  right  course  of  policy. 
State  purchase  is  a  difficult  question  which  will  require  very 
careful '  and  dispassionate  consideration.  It  is  not  an  ideal  in 
itself,  but  it  may  possibly  prove  to  be  an  efficient  means  to  an 
end.     It  is  certainly  a  subject  for  inquiry. 

Education  is  another  great  problem  which  will  call  for  atten- 
tion. The  Bill  at  present  before  Parliament  is  in  many  respects 
a  big  advance,  but  there  is  much  work  yet  to  be  accomplished  in 
such  matters  as  child  labour,  "  blind  alley"  employment,  con- 
tinuation classes,  and  technical  training.  The  hygienic  side  of 
education — at  school,  at  home,  in  the  factory  and  the  workshop — 
will  demand  systematic  effort  and  development.  The  experience 
of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  this  direction  will  prove  most 
valuable.  Hostels,  canteens,  welfare  centres,  and  facilities  for 
recreation  will  become  an  important  feature  of  our  social  and 
industrial  life. 

These  are  merely  a  few  aspects  of  the  question  of  reform 
which  we  shall  have  to  face.  There  are  numerous  other  im- 
portant branches  :  an  improved  scheme  of  health   insurance,  a 
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more  efficient  development  of  our  agencies  for  dealing  with 
unemployment,  the  elimination  of  sweated  labour,  housing,  a  far- 
reaching  reform  of  our  system  of  land  tenure,  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  and  of  small-holdings — these  may  be  cited  by  way 
of  example.  The  problem  is  vast,  and  will  call  for  the  noblest 
work  of  head  and  heart.  "We  require  idealism,  but  idealism 
tempered  by  judgment,  and  a  sense  of  the  practical.  Doctrinaire 
theories  of  social  democracy  will  not  carry  us  far.  England  is  an 
individualist  State.  She  has  built  up  her  greatness  by  means  of 
the  liberty  of  the  individual.  We  believe  that  individualism 
cultivates  initiative,  and  develops  character  to  a  degree  impossible 
in  a  more  State-regulated  society,  and  our  justification  for  this 
belief  can  be  found  both  in  ancient  and  modern  history. 

Athens  in  her  prime  was  an  individualist  democracy,  and  she 
was  distinguished  for  bold  and  decisive  action,  for  a  noble  genius 
in  thought  unequalled  elsewhere  in  Greece,  for  wide  political 
freedom,  and,  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  times,  justice  and 
moderation  towards  her  dependents  and  Allies.  Sparta,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  communistic  oligarchy,  and,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, her  people  were  characterised  by  level  mediocrity,  narrow- 
ness of  mind,  poverty  of  imagination,  and,  in  the  day  of  their 
triumph,  by  harshness  and  extortion.  To-day  Germany  is  in 
some  respects  the  prototype  of  Sparta.  The  individual  is 
nothing ;  the  State  is  everything.  And  so  we  have  the  spectacle 
of  a  highly  educated  people  displaying  a  more  than  childlike 
docility  towards  their  officials,  and  prepared,  with  amazing 
credulity,  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in  their  Government,  and 
to  surrender  their  very  conscience  to  its  keeping.  Individualism, 
restrained  by  a  sense  of  duty,  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  an 
enduring  social  structure,  and  therefore  in  our  rebuilding  we 
must  remember  this.  We  are  called  upon  to  repair  an  ancient 
edifice,  ruined  by  age  and  storm.  Merely  the  foundations 
remain,  and  on  those  foundations— the  genius  and  the  experience 
and  traditions  of  our  people — we  have  to  raise  a  new,  a  more 
beautiful,  and  a  more  glorious  temple. 

H.  Douglas  Gregory. 
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FOOD  CONTROL  IN  OPERATION 

The  provisioning  of  the  nation  at  war  is  a  great  and  a  complex 
business.  In  time  of  peace  the  task  of  feeding  the  people  has 
been  simple ;  the  competitive  enterprise  of  traders  has  had  the 
granaries  of  the  world  from  which  to  choose  the  articles  of  food 
required,  and,  with  a  free  import,  to  secure  them  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Now,  the  producing  countries  on  which  we  have  depended 
require  much  of  the  staple  articles  of  food  for  their  own  people, 
and,  for  two  years  past,  the  stream  of  supplies  flowing  into  this 
country  has  gradually  shrunk  to  one  half  its  normal  proportions, 
while  our  needs  have  grown  through  the  abnormal  demands  of 
our  fighting  forces,  coupled  with  a  necessarily  increased  con- 
sumption by  the  overworked  manual  labourers  of  the  industrial 
army . 

In  the  face  of  a  world  shortage  of  cereals,  the  responsibility 
for  guaranteeing  a  sufficiency  to  the  workers  at  home  and  the 
vast  army  in  being  has  called  for  the  highest  qualities  of  states- 
manship and  the  cleverest  devices  of  organisation.  Moreover,  it 
is  now  not  merely  a  national  task :  it  has  become  an  inter- 
national one,  and  an  alliance  of  the  generals  of  commerce  of  the 
countries  of  the  Entente  is  a  development  as  necessary  as  the 
organisation  of  the  operations  in  the  field. 

Britain  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  organisation  of  the  food 
supplies  of  the  Allies,  just  as  she  led  in  the  development  of  the 
military  resources  of  the  united  nations  when  the  struggle 
against  the  Central  Powers  reached  its  critical  point ;  but  more 
swiftly.  While  the  military  organisation  of  the  Allies  has  taken 
three  years  to  reach  its  present  pitch  of  efficiency,  the  equally 
important  enterprise  of  the  feeding  of  the  combined  nations  has 
been  compassed  within  as  many  months.  It  is  not  yet  perfect, 
but  it  is  efficient — how  efficient  few  outside  the  Food  Ministries 
of  the  Allies  are  aware.  That  success  has  been  brought  within 
view  is  due  to  the  organising  genius  of  the  master  mind  of  Lord 
Ehondda.  The  foundations  were  laid  in  the  early  and  tentative 
efforts  of  Lord  Devonport  to  evolve  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  our 
unpreparedness,  and  the  fullest  recognition  should  be  made  of  his 
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heroic    labours.      When    declining     health    compelled    him    to 
relinquish   the    task   of  provisioning   this   nation,   the  problem 
had    already    begun     to    assume    a    wider    aspect,    and    Lord 
Ehondda   was   called  upon    to   interrupt    his   successful   career 
as  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  deal  with  the 
biggest  task  that  has  confronted  any  statesman  since  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  undertook  the  organisation  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 
Lord  Ehondda  must  have  diagnosed  the  greater  dimensions  of 
the  problem  at  the  outset.     He  saw  that  the  needs  of  this  country 
could  only  be  met  by  a  due  recognition  of  those  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Allies,  and  his  world-wide  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  pro- 
duction was  immediately  brought  to  bear  to  promote  not  merely 
a  scheme  of  national  economy  for  Britain,  but  an  ordered  distribu- 
tion of  the  whole  food  resources  of  the  Allies.     Before  the  United 
States  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Allies,  he  had  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  American  Government   as  to   the  con- 
tribution which  that  country  could  make  towards  our  needs ;  the 
adhesion  of  the  United  States  to  the  cause  of  the  Entente  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  creation  of  the  American  Food  Ministry 
under  Mr.  Hoover,  and  a  corresponding  organisation  in  Canada 
under  Mr.  Hanna.     The  success  of  this  combination  was  con- 
tagious, and  to-day  there  is  a  Food  Controller  in  each  of  the 
Allied  Governments.     Not  only   the   organisation   which    Lord 
Ehondda  built  up  for  England,  but  also  the  principles  which  he 
evolved  have  been  faithfully  copied  in  every  country.    These  were 
the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  the  consumer  by  fixing  prices, 
the  prevention  of  all  excessive  profits,  and  the  abolition  of  un- 
necessary agents  in  distribution. 

Commencing   with   the   essential   commodities   of  meat   and 
bread,  Lord  Ehondda's  plan  has  been  to  consider  the  consumer 
first.     Basing  his  orders  on  his  knowledge  of  the  average  cost  of 
production,  he  has  decreed  the  sale  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at 
prices  within  the  reach  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  and 
has  compelled  producers  to  work  to  them.     His  method  was  at 
first  decried  as  arbitrary  and  unjust  to  this  and  that  class  of  pro- 
ducers ;  but  he  has  been  firm  in  his  conviction,  and  his  experience 
has  proved  to  be  unassailable.    With  the  help  of  Orders  in  Council 
and  the  generous  co-operation  of  the  British  Treasury,  he  has 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  rigid  structure  which  had  been 
built  upon  the  time-honoured  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  he 
has  proved  that  his  conviction  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  demands 
of  the  producer  with  a  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  the 
consumer  is  perfectly  sound  and  practicable.     Having  dealt  on 
this  basis  with  meat  and  bread,  he  has  gradually  brought  into  his 
scheme  of  organisation  the  world-production  of  all  other  neces- 
sary articles  of  food,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  this  island 
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kingdom  is  dictating  the  conditions  of  the  food  supply  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  civilised  world.  To  this  country,  at  any  rate, 
he  has  assured  a  sufficiency  for  a  period  in  which,  a  few  months 
ago,  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  progressive  deprivation.  The  com- 
plete success  of  his  efforts  now  only  depends  upon  the  exercise  of 
due  restraint  hy  the  people  themselves,  and  to  stimulate  them  to 
confine  their  consumption  to  a  minimum,  Lord  Ehondda  has  set 
on  foot  a  food  economy  campaign,  an  extension  of  the  successful 
one  which  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones  carried  through  last  winter. 

Both  in  the  organisation  of  food  distribution  and  the  pro- 
motion of  food  economy,  Lord  Ehondda  believes  in  an  extremity 
of  decentralisation.  He  regards  the  local  authorities  as  the 
proper  channels  through  which  to  get  in  touch  with  the  people, 
and  as  representing  most  surely  their  wishes  and  interests.  The 
local  authorities  have,  therefore,  been  asked  to  form  local  Food 
Committees,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  local  supplies. 
To  them  certain  powers  have  been  given  for  the  varying  of  the 
prices  ordered  by  the  Department  for  the  whole  country  ;  and  in 
other  respects  the  Food  Controller  has  shown  his  confidence  in 
them  by  giving  them  a  wide  discretion  in  the  application  of  the 
orders  of  the  Department.  This  policy  is  being  carried  out  by 
the  local  committees  with  a  minimum  of  friction,  and  with 
marked  benefit  to  the  consumers. 

The  accomplishment  of  so  much  in  so  short  a  time  in  the 
regulation  of  the  nation's  economy  establishes  the  certainty  that 
the  Ministry  of  Food  is  no  transitory  institution.  It  has  been 
common  to  speak  of  it  as  an  organisation  the  necessity  for  which 
will  disappear  with  the  restoration  of  peace  conditions.  Writers 
on  food  production  and  distribution  have  already  been  assuring 
those  whose  interests  they  represent  that  present  restrictions 
upon  prices  will  disappear  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
These  expectations  will  never  be  realised .  The  solid  fabric  which 
Lord  Ehondda  has  constructed  upon  a  scientific  application  of 
the  powers  of  governance  to  production  and  distribution  will 
end  are,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  in  the  new  dispensation  which 
will  come  with  the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  order  in  the 
world  a  Ministry  of  Food  must  become  a  permanent  institution. 

FREDERICK  J.    HlGGINBOTTOM. 
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CANADA 

Canada  has  a  greater  mileage  of  railway  in  comparison  with 
the  population  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Canada  has 
one  mile  of  railway  to  185  of  the  population ;  United  States,  one 
mile  to  400  people;  Great  Britain,  one  mile  to  2,000  people; 
Eussia,  one  mile  to  4,000  people ;  and  Australia,  one  mile  to  274 
people. 

Twelve  shipyards  in  Canada  are  building  wooden  steamships 
to  the  order  of  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  under  instructions 
from  the  British  Ministry  of  Shipping.  Six  of  these  yards  are 
on  the  British  Columbia  coast,  and  a  similar  number  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Great  Lakes.  Altogether  forty-two 
steamers  are  under  construction,  but  as  the  Imperial  Government 
needs  all  the  new  tonnage  that  can  be  supplied,  and  has  expressed 
its  willingness  to  take  over  as  many  vessels  as  can  be  turned  out 
by  the  shipyards  of  Canada,  the  programme  will  doubtless  be 
greatly  extended  in  the  near  future.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  twenty-seven  wooden  steamers  under  order  on  the  British 
Columbia  coast,  and  about  fifteen  on  the  St:  Lawrence  and  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  vessels  are  all  from  2,500  to  2,800  tons 
deadweight  and  250  feet  in  length. 

The  enormous  value  of  Canada's  water-power  resources  is 
attracting  much  attention  outside  the  Dominion.  A  recent  article 
in  a  New  York  technical  journal  pays  a  high  tribute  to  this  source 
of  wealth,  stating  that — while  electrical  central  station  managers 
in  the  United  States  have  been  rather  uneasy  since  war  was 
declared,  wondering  how  they  would  fare — Canadians  have  passed 
through  the  crisis  successfully.  The  principal  difficulties  feared 
were  financing  and  the  securing  of  coal.  In  Canada,  however,  as 
almost  all  the  electrical  energy  is  generated  from  water-power, 
the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  fuel  have  not  affected  the  industry 
materially.  The  low  hydro-electric  rates  prevailing  are  a  strong 
incentive  to  industrial  extension,  and  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  electricity  in  Canada  is  enormous,  while  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  has  helped  to  swell  the  figure. 

An  army  of  5,000  women  have  helped  this  year  to  save  and 
preserve  the  berry  crop  of  British  Columbia.     The  Doukhobor 
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women  of  British  Columbia  have  presented  12  tons  of  home-made 
jam  to  the  wounded  and  sick  soldiers. 

The  accumulation  of  butter,  eggs,  cheese  and  meat  by  Canadian 
cold  storage  firms  grows  apace.  Some  significant  figures  have 
been  announced  by  the  Food  Commissioner  in  connection  with 
this.  Ontario  has  approximately  the  largest  amounts  held  in  cold 
storage.  More  than  half  of  all  the  ham  is  held  in  this  province. 
About  3,000,000  lbs.  of  beef  are  held  in  Quebec,  and  the  same 
amount  in  Ontario.  2,000,000  lbs.  of  beef  are  held  in  Ontario, 
1,000,000  lbs.  in  Quebec,  1,500,000  lbs.  in  Manitoba,  and 
1,000,000  lbs.  in  Alberta.  11,000,000  lbs.  of  pickled  pork  are  held 
in  Ontario,  6,000,000  lbs.  in  Alberta,  and  1,500,000  lbs.  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  Yukon.  About  5,500,000  lbs.  of  butter  are  held 
in  Quebec,  and  4,000,000  lbs.  in  Ontario.  15,000,000  lbs.  of 
cheese  are  held  in  Quebec  and  3,000,000  lbs.  in  Ontario.  Of  the 
total  3,000,000  lbs.  of  fowl  held  in  cold  storage,  over  1,000,000  lbs. 
are  in  Manitoba,  and  nearly  1,000,000  lbs.  in  Alberta.  Ontario 
and  Quebec  held  about  400,000  lbs.  in  each.  Of  fish,  Quebec 
province  holds  3,000,000  lbs.,  British  Columbia  9,000,000  lbs., 
Alberta  1,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  maritime  provinces  over 
1,000,000  lbs. 

Wool,  realising  the  highest  price  in  the  history  of  the  industry 
in  Canada,  and  mutton  a  fine  paying  proposition,  have  combined 
to  arouse  an  interest  in  Canadian  sheep-breeding  that  was  re- 
flected in  the  number  of  new  exhibitors  in  this  line  at  the  National 
Exhibition  at  Toronto.  The  animals  shown,  and  their  wool, 
were  evidence  of  the  increased  regard  for  breeding  and  care  of 
the  flocks,  and  may  be  largely  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  both 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Live  Stock  Departments  to  impress 
the  importance  of  these  matters  on  the  sheep  raisers  of  the 
country.  In  no  class  of  livestock  at  the  big  show  was  such  a 
distinct  improvement  noticed  as  in  the  sheep.  That  a  knowledge 
of  only  his  own  part  of  the  wool  business — the  raising  of  the 
sheep-— is  not  sufficient  for  the  farmer,  was  shown  by  the  wool 
exhibit  made  by  the  Dominion  Government  Livestock  Branch. 

At  that  display  which  gave  a  general  idea  of  the  treatment  of 
the  fleece — from  the  time  it  was  growing  on  the  sheep's  back  to 
the  finished  garment — many  farmers  gained  their  first  definite 
understanding  of  the  necessity  for  the  established  grading  of 
wool,  and  realised,  through  the  demonstrations  of  the  effect  of 
foreign  matter  in  the  fleece,  the  importance  of  care  in  housing 
and  handling  the  animals  in  order  to  protect  the  wool  from 
contamination  by  colouring  matter,  burrs,  seeds,  etc.,  all  of  which 
tend  to  the  reduction  of  value  owing  to  the  labour  entailed  in 
removing  them.  The  "possibility  of  remedying  undesirable  condi- 
tions was  pointed  out,  showing  that  such  condition  of  the  raw 
wool  must  reduce  its  ultimate  value  to  the  manufacturer  of 
clothing  or  other  materials  which  demand  a  consistent  colour 
and  strength  in  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed. 

Twenty-four  car-loads  of  wool  have  been  shipped  from  the 
Lethbridge  division  and  six  more  cars  are  on  order  for  immediate 
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shipment.  Including  these  six  cars,  the  total  shipment  from 
Southern  Alberta  this  season  will  have  amounted  to  about 
1,200,000  lbs.  About  half  of  this  has  already  been  sold  at  good 
prices.  The  approximate  return  to  the  sheep  ranchers  of  Southern 
Alberta  will  be  over  £120,000.  This  is  stated  to  be  far  in  advance 
of  any  previous  returns  received  for  one  season's  clip. 

While  exploring  the  Salmon  Eiver  for  silver,  Captain  Bellamy, 
a  New  York  geologist,  discovered  anthracite  coal  about  fifty  miles 
from  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick.  Captain  Bellamy  states  that 
the  coal  closely  resembles  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  and  that  at 
a  conservative  estimate  there  are  at  least  half  a  million  tons 
in  sight. 

Breeding  hares  in  Canada  for  their  fur  and  flesh  has  not  yet 
been  considered  an  industry,  and  has  never  been  done  on  a  large 
scale,  but  the  soaring  prices  of  all  meats  and  poultry,  together 
with  the  ever-increasing  scarcity  of  fur-bearing  animals,  is  certain 
to  increase  the  value  of  every  animal  or  bird  that  is  fit  for  food, 
and  the  rabbit  and  hare  are  being  considered  in  many  quarters  as 
a  commercial  proposition.  Within  the  last  year  or  so  a  farm  on 
the  outskirts  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  has  been  taken  over  by  some 
business  men  of  that  city,  and  is  being  utilised  for  the  commercial 
breeding  of  hares.  From  a  few  selected  animals  used  as  a  founda- 
tion there  are  now  hundreds,  most  of  them  being  ready  for  use  as 
breeders.  In  this  instance  a  special  breed  has  been  used,  namely, 
the  black  Siberian  hare,  an  animal  comparatively  new  to  Canada. 
It  is  large,  some  specimens  weighing  as  heavy  as  14  lbs.  It  is 
very  prolific  and  grows  quickly.  In  addition  to  this  they  have 
pelts  that  are  large,  heavy  and  rich  looking. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Mines  Branch  of  the  Quebec 
Provincial  Department  of  Colonisation,  Mines  and  Fisheries 
shows  that  the  mining  industry  of  the  province  is  in  a  healthy 
condition.  The  mineral  production  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£2,657,404,  which  is  the  highest  ever  recorded,  being  an  increase 
of  nearly  £40,000  over  the  previous  record  year,  1913.  These 
results  are  the  more  gratifying  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
increase  is  wholly  attributed  to  the  products  of  the  mines  proper, 
such  as  asbestos,  copper,  chromite,  magnesite,  molybdenite, 
mica,  zinc  and  lead.  In  addition  to  the  technical  review  of  the 
mining  operations,  the  report  goes  fully  into  the  statistics  of 
accidents  in  mines  and  the  measures  being  taken  to  prevent 
them.  There  has  been  a  shortage  of  labour  in  the  mines  of  the 
province  which  has  been  keenly  felt  and  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  the  average  wages.  The  report  also  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  mineral  resources 
along  the  line  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway  between  Hervey 
Junction  and  Doucet. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Canadian  Western  farmer  is  this 
year  in  many  respects  in  a  much  better  position  than  hitherto 
to  increase  his  production.  Two  years  of  high  prices  for  his 
products  have  enabled  him,  even  with  a  normal  crop,  to  improve 
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his  financial  position  generally  and  to  buy  improved  farm 
machinery.  His  prosperity  is  reflected  in  the  demand  for 
building  materials,  motor  cars  and  other  equipment.  It  is  true 
that  some  extravagance  is  evidenced  by  the  astonishing  demand 
for  motor  cars,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of 
these  cars  will  make  for  efficiency  on  the  farm  and  economise 
both  time  and  labour.  In  Saskatchewan  21,000  licences  for 
motor  cars  were  issued  up  to  the  beginning  of  May,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  will  reach  30,000  before  the  end  of  the 
summer.  In  1916  the  number  issued  amounted  to  15,000  and 
in  1915  to  9,000.  This  extraordinary  increase  has  been  accom- 
panied by  considerable  activity  in  the  business  centres  of  the 
province.  There  has  arisen  a  very  marked  demand  for  land 
among  successful  farmers,  and  the  number  of  immigrants  on 
the  look-out  for  homesteads  has  also  increased.  Kail  ways  and 
land  companies  report  more  sales  during  the  past  two  months 
than  have  taken  place  in  the  same  length  of  time  for  many 
years.  Altogether  the  outlook  is  promising,  and  the  high  prices 
for  farm  products,  on  which  the  present  prosperity  depends,  are 
expected  to  continue  for  some  time  after  the  war. 

Ontabio's  crops  for  1917,  as  forecasted  by  the  returns  made 
to  the  provincial  Bureau  of  Industries,  promises  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  province  both  in  size  and  value.  Not  only 
has  the  acreage  under  cultivation  been  extended  but  each  acre 
has  this  year  yielded  more  than  before.  A  remarkable  feature 
of  the  returns  is  the  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of 
beans.  The  acreage  devoted  to  raising  beans  this  year  is  more 
than  double  that  of  last  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  over 
1,500,000  bushels  will  be  reaped.  The  wheat  crop  seems  to  be 
remarkable  more  for  its  value  than  for  its  quantity,  but  some 
exceptionally  heavy  yields  are  recorded. 

The  probability  of  large  yields  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
the  knowledge  that  there  will  be  a  good  market  for  every  pound  of 
such  food  that  can  be  placed  on  the  market,  has  prompted  the 
Okanagan  (British  Columbia)  packing  firms  to  arrange  for  a 
much  heavier  output  this  season  than  formerly.  More  land  has 
been  devoted  to  vegetable  growing,  and  a  large  acreage  of  new 
apple  and  apricot  orchards  came  into  substantial  bearing  this 
year  for  the  first  time.  At  Kelowna,  the  British  Columbia 
Growers,  Ltd.,  are  erecting  a  concrete  basement  storage  ware- 
house with  packing  shed  above.  There  will  be  facilities  for 
loading  eight  cars  at  the  same  time.  The  Kelowna  Growers' 
Exchange  has  leased  a  building  for  packing  purposes  and  this 
season  will  instal  apple  grading  machines,  in  order  to  conserve 
labour.  In  order  to  entirely  cover  local  shipments  of  fruit  and 
other  goods  from  the  Okanagan  Valley,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Kailway  has  inaugurated  an  iced-car  service  east  and  west. 

Mr.  William  Thompson,  explorer  and  author,  has  returned 
to  Eastern  Canada  from  an  expedition  through  the  Peace  Kiver 
country  into  the  Arctic  Circle.     Mr.  Thompson  reached  a  point 
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2,500  miles  north  of  Edmonton  and  describes  the  country  there 
as  wonderful.  He  states  that  he  saw  splendid  vegetable  gardens 
as  far  north  as  Fort  Vermilion,  and  that  Canada  has  in  this  new 
north  country  a  heritage  her  people  had  not  as  yet  realised. 
Mr.  Thompson  went  north  in  the  interests  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Eailway  Company  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The 
point  reached  by  Mr.  Thompson  is  within  the  circle,  and  where 
the  Midnight  Sun  shines  continuously  for  six  weeks.  It  is,  he 
says,  a  great  game  country,  with  an  ideal  climate. 

Feom  a  trading  post  on  Reindeer  Lake  in  the  North-West 
Territory,  Mr.  S.  F.  Wright,  with  one  companion,  made  a 
960-mile  trip  in  a  canoe,  passing  along  the  Reindeer  and 
Churchill  Rivers,  through  the  Pelican  and  Clear  Lakes,  across 
country,  and  down  the  Athabasca  River  to  Athabasca  Landing. 
The  journey  occupied  forty-six  days.  He  has  just  reached 
Toronto,  and  states  that  the  country  through  which  he  passed 
is  wonderfully  rich  in  furs  and  game.  There  are  innumerable 
minerals  in  the  Peace  River  country,  including  nickel  and  silver, 
while  the  asphalt  there  is  better  than  the  Trinidad  product. 
Black  fox  is  very  plentiful  throughout  the  North-West,  and 
large  stocks  are  accumulating. 

Sir  Thomas  White,  Minister  of  Finance,  has  had  a  discussion 
with  the  executive  of  the  Canadian  Bankers  Association  on  the 
financing  of  the  exportable  surplus  of  the  wheat  crop,  which  is 
to  be  purchased  chiefly  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  whereby  the  banks  will  supply  a  credit  of 
eighty  million  dollars,  holding  the  wheat  as  security  until  it 
reaches  the  seaboard,  when  the  banks  will  be  paid  by  the  British 
Government.  It  is  expected  that  this  arrangement  will  start 
with  the  purchase  of  Western  wheat,  which  has  been  held  up 
pending  the  completion  of  terms  for  its  movement  to  the  sea- 
board. Owing  to  the  huge  crop  and  the  high  prices,  the 
financing  of  the  year's  wheat  involves  larger  figures  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  passed  an  Order-in-Council 
which  prohibits  any  person  embarking  at  a  Canadian  port  for 
any  destination  outside  Canada  or  the  United  States  without  a 
passport.  The  Order  provides  that  anybody  who  does  so,  or 
attempts  to  do  so,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  two  years,  or  both.  The  master  or  officer  in  charge  of 
a  vessel  leaving  Canada  who  allows  a  passeuger  without  a 
permit  or  passport  to  sail  will  be  liable  to  the  same  punishment. 
The  new  regulation  was  passed  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  is  designed  to  prevent  people  going  from 
the  United  States  to  Canada  and  travelling  thence  to  other 
countries.  The  Order  is  general  in  its  application,  and  is  not 
confined  to  British  subjects. 

The  motor-driven  five-masted  schooner  Mabel  Brown, 
launched  by  the  H.  W.  Brown  Company,  Limited,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  is  now  on  its  way  to  Sydney,  Australia,  with  a  cargo  of 
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1,534,000  feet  of  lumber  for  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales.  The  vessel  is  built  throughout  of  British  Columbia 
Douglas  fir.  She  took  on  her  load  in  ten  days  at  the  plant  of 
the  Victoria  Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited, 
Chemainus,  B.C.,  and  will  occupy  about  forty-five  days  in  reaching 
Sydney.  The  Mabel  Brown  is  the  first  of  many  similar  vessels 
which  are  now  being  built  in  Canada,  to  take  the  water.  She  is 
equipped  with  two  160  horse-power  engines  of  the  Diesel  type. 

Extensive  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  Toronto's  harbour 
have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Control,  which  has 
recommended  to  the  City  Council  that  authority  be  given  the 
Harbour  Commissioners  to  raise  £500,000  for  reclamation  work. 
In  addition  to  continuing  improvements  on  Ashbridge's  Bay,  the 
Commission  will  extend  its  plans  eastwards,  and  it  points  out  that 
the  land  reclaimed  will  accommodate  many  factory  sites,  both 
during  and  after  the  war.  It  is  stated  that  the  sum  to  be 
authorised,  together  with  £100,000  on  hand,  will  last  the  Com- 
mission to  the  end  of  1919. 


SOUTH    AFRICA 

With  the  object  of  allaying  the  unrest  and  uncertainty  caused 
by  the  excessive  speculation  that  has  been  going  on  in  maize, 
and  of  preventing  farmers  from  being  exploited  by  speculators  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Imperial  Government  having  to  pay 
excessive  prices,  and  of  ensuring  sufficient  freight  being  available 
to  get  a  surplus  of  the  crop  away,  the  Union  Government 
approached  the  Imperial  Government  with  a  view  to  their  taking 
the  whole  of  South  Africa's  surplus  maize  at  a  minimum  price 
f.o.b.  South  African  ports.  As  a  result  of  these  representations, 
a  cable  has  been  received  by  General  Botha  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  effect  that  the  Imperial  Government  is  prepared 
to  purchase  the  exportable  surplus  of  the  crop  of  maize  now 
being  harvested.  The  estimates  of  the  surplus  available  from 
the  crop  now  being  harvested  vary  considerably.  From  the 
returns  furnished  by  correspondents,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture some  time  ago  estimated  that  the  surplus  would  probably 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2,500,000  bags,  but  many  merchants 
and  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  this  estimate  is  too  low,  and 
that  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  4,000,000  bags  over  for  export.  In 
any  case,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  it  will  be  the  largest  crop 
ever  produced  in  the  Union. 

A  valuable  series  of  articles  on  the  economic  geology  of  the 
iron  ore  deposits  of  the  Pretoria  Townlands  has  been  prepared  by 
Prof.  Stanley  and  Dr.  P.  A.  Wagner.  The  reports  are  published 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Pretoria  Municipality,  which  deserves 
credit  for  taking  the  initiative,  in  the  exploitation  of  the  deposits. 
The  summary  and  recommendations  of  the  authorities  in  question 
is  as  follows :  "  (1)  A  very  considerable  tonnage  of  iron  ore  of 
good  quality  is  available  on  the  Pretoria  Townlands  in  the  so-called 
1  clay- band,'  and  an  enormous  tonnage  of  somewhat  lower  grade 
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silicious  ore  in  the  Timeball  Hill  beds.  (2)  The  clay-band  ore  is 
undoubtedly  worthy  of  exploitation,  and  while  the  Timeball  Hill 
ironstone  is  not  amenable  to  concentration,  the  better  grades  of 
this  material  can  also,  in  our  opinion,  be  smelted  at  a  profit, 
especially  if  mixed  with  the  clay-band  ore.  (3)  As  a  preliminary 
to  the  exploitation  of  the  deposits,  we  consider  it  essential  that 
they  should  be  opened  up  at  regular  intervals  by  trenches  and 
prospecting  pits  and  systematically  sampled  under  careful  super- 
vision, in  order  to  determine  where  the  best  values  and  widths 
are  situated,  and  also  in  the  case  of  the  clay-band,  to  enable  a 
reliable  estimate  of  the  tonnage  of  workable  ore  to  be  made.  The 
information  obtained  would  also  be  invaluable  when  deciding  upon 
the  most  suitable  site  of  the  suggested  smelting  works.  (4)  Having 
regard  to  present  conditions,  the  smelting  of  these  ores  on  the 
small  scale  should  be  technically  and  commercially  successful,  and 
the  erection  of  a  small  blast  furnace  burning  charcoal,  and  capable 
of  producing,  say,  100  tons  of  iron  per  week,  is  recommended  as 
being  the  best  and  quickest  way  of  turning  the  ores  to  account. 
The  capital  cost  should  not  exceed  ^612,000,  and  the  working  cost 
would  be  about  d66-£10  per  ton,  while  the  selling  price  would  be 
two  or  three  times  this  figure.  There  are  good  prospects  that 
this  small  beginning  would  eventually  expand  into  a  large  iron 
and  steel  industry." 

The  output  of  asbestos  for  1916  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
exceeded  that  for  1915,  which  was  in  itself  a  record.  The  quality 
of  South  African  asbestos  is  sufficiently  good  to  rival  the  Canadian 
asbestos,  the  finest  white  variety  in  the  world,  whilst  the  value  of 
asbestos  per  ton  of  rock  mined  considerably  exceeds  the  Canadian. 

OVEBSEA   COEEESPONDENTS. 
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Algonquin  Paek,  situate  about  200  miles  north  of  Toronto,  is 
an  unspoiled  territory  of  nearly  2,000,000  acres,  starred  with 
beautiful  lakes  and  intersected  by  winding  streams.  Away  up  in 
the  highlands  of  Ontario,  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
park  is  a  wonderful  spot.  Its  tonic  air  filters  through  hundreds 
of  square  miles  of  pine,  balsam  and  spruce ;  the  days  are  unusually 
long  with  bright  sunshine,  while  the  evenings  are  cool.  The  park 
is  a  paradise  for  the  fisherman  and  canoeist ;  the  excellence  of  its 
sport  draws  anglers  from  every  part  of  the  Dominion  and  from 
every  state  in  the  Union,  while  the  canoeist  can  travel  for  hundreds 
of  miles  in  his  light  craft.  Many  people  go  to | the  park  expressly 
for  the  camping,  making  the  various  hotels  their  headquarters 
until  the  necessary  supplies  and  camping  outfit  are  ready  for  the 
trip.  Then  in  canoes,  and  with  guides  or  without  them,  they 
camp  in  the  deep  woods  as  fancy  prompts. 
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VISIT    TO    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM 

RESULTS  AND  IMPRESSIONS 

Being  the  salient  parts  of  a  Speech  delivered  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  F. 
Massey,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  July,  1917. 

The  Commercial  Side. 

The  Finance  Minister  and  myself  desire  to  lay  before 
Parliament,  and  through  Parliament  before  the  people  of  the 
country,  an  outline  of  the  business  we  transacted  on  their  behalf 
during  our  recent  visit  to  the  United  Kingdom.  .  .  .  With  regard 
to  the  commercial  side  of  our  business,  this  was  taken  in  hand 
soon  after  our  arrival  in  England.  The  Imperial  authorities 
notified  the  New  Zealand  Government  that  they  intended  to 
requisition  part  of  our  products.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  do 
so  in  war-time  by  paying  a  fair  price  for  them.  The  products 
which  were  intended  to  be  requisitioned  were  wool — our  most 
important  article  of  export — also  sheep-skins  and  hides.  It  was 
agreed  also  that  we  should  endeavour  to  arrange  a  more  satis- 
factory price  for  the  meat  which  was  being  sent  from  New 
Zealand  to  Britain  for  war  purposes  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  civil  population  in  England. 

The  Home  authorities  admitted  that  as  the  price  of  meat 
had  gone  up  all  round,  and  as  the  cost  of  production  had  very 
considerably  increased,  no  serious  difficulty  was  raised  so  far  as 
meat  was  concerned.  It  was  admitted  in  England  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  War  Office  and  the  Board  that  an  additional 
price  was  justified — that  they  were  justified  in  paying  a  somewhat 
higher  rate,  and  that  we  were  justified  in  asking  for  an  increased 
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price  for  the  meat  we  were  sending  forward.  Discussion  was 
spread  over  a  considerable  period,  because  so  many  Departments 
had  to  be  consulted  and  representatives  of  different  branches 
informed  as  to  what  was  going  on.  Eventually  we  arrived  at  an 
agreement  by  which  the  price  of  mutton  and  lamb  was  increased 
Id.  per  pound,  and  the  price  of  beef  by  id.  per  pound.  I  may 
say  that  the  producers  in  New  Zealand  were  so  satisfied  with  the 
price  that  we  agreed  in  respect  not  only  of  the  current  season, 
but  for  the  whole  period  of  the  war  and  for  three  months 
thereafter,  and  that  at  a  representative  meeting  they  expressed 
themselves  to  that  effect.  ...  I  ought  to  explain  that  the 
difference  between  the  increase  in  the  price  of  beef  and  the  price 
of  mutton  and  lamb  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Argentine 
is  able  to  place  in  the  European  markets  quantities  of  beef  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  at  which  we  can  produce  it  at  the  present 
time — that  is  to  say,  while  we  were  justified  in  asking  for  an 
increase  in  the  price  per  pound  the  Home  authorities  did  not 
consider  themselves  justified  in  paying  the  additional  f  d.  per 
pound  for  beef,  for  which  they  could  not  agree  to  give  us  an 
increase  of  more  than  id.  per  pound. 

I  will  next  deal  with  cheese.  There  was  a  serious  difficulty 
with  regard  to  this  article.  Negotiations  were  commenced, 
members  will  recollect,  during  last  Session.  The  offer  at  that 
time,  however,  was  not  considered  adequate.  I  agreed  with  the 
producers  that  the  offer  was  not  adequate  and  not  what  it  should 
have  been,  and  the  negotiations  stopped.  When  we  arrived  in 
England  we  were  approached  by  the  Imperial  authorities,  who 
informed  us  that  it  had  been  decided  to  requisition  the  New 
Zealand  cheese  on  its  arrival  in  England.  After  discussion  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  negotiation  it  was  decided  to  requisition 
the  cheese  at  this  end  on  their  giving  an  assurance  that  they 
were  prepared  to  pay  a  fair  price.  Cheese  was  going  up  at  the 
time,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  gone  up  since.  We,  of 
course,  communicated  through  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the. 
Department  with  the  cheese-producers  of  this  country,  who 
expressed  themselves  to  the  effect  that  they  were  willing  to  take 
9d.  per  pound  f.o.b.  in  this  country.  The  Imperial  authorities 
were  agreed  that  in  the  circumstances  the  price  was  not  quite  a 
reasonable  one,  and  eventually  they  agreed  to  give  us  9Jd.  per 
pound  for  the  whole  of  the  cheese  output  from  New  Zealand  for 
the  present  season.  That  is  the  position  in  which  cheese  stands 
at  the  present  time.  Judging  by  the  outlook,  I  think  the  whole 
of  the  cheese  produced  in  New  Zealand  will  be  required  for 
Imperial  purposes  next  season  as  well.  .  .  .  We  had  a  distinct 
promise  given  to  us  that  a  higher  price  would  be  paid,  other 
things  being  equal,  if  the   cheese  from  any  other  country  was 
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paid  for  at  a  higher  price  than  the  New  Zealand  cheese,  and  if 
anything  of  the  sort  has  taken  place  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
re-opening  the  question. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  with  regard  to  wool.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  farming  communities  will  understand  the  difficulty 
we  had,  because  there  were  many  varieties  of  wool  to  be  con- 
sidered. I  think,  however,  a  fairly  satisfactory  arrangement  was 
made.  I  may  say  there  were  several  representative  New  Zealand 
sheep-farmers  in  England  at  the  time,  and  we  had  the  advantage 
of  their  advice.  The  agreement  arrived  at  was  that  the  price  for 
wool  during  the  present  season — not  for  the  coming  season,  but 
for  the  present  season — should  be  the  pre-war  price,  the  price 
before  the  war  commenced,  plus  55  per  cent.  In  mentioning 
55  per  cent.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  price  paid  by  the  French 
Government  to  the  wool-producers  was  25  per  cent,  over  pre-war 
prices,  and  that  the  price  paid  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
wool-producers  in  England  was  35  per  cent,  over  pre-war  prices. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  New  Zealand  season  for  wool 
and  the  season  in  Europe,  and  wool  has  gone  up  in  the  meantime. 
So  we  agreed  that  55  per  cent,  over  the  pre-war  New  Zealand 
price  should  be  the  price  for  the  present  season.  Personally,  I 
think  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  price,  and  one  that  is  not  at  all 
unreasonable  from  the  Imperial  Government's  point  of  view.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say  with  regard  to 
those  points,  except  just  this  ;  that  Members  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  transactions  in  which  we  were  concerned 
when  I  remind  them  that  if  we  manage  to  get  the  whole  of  our 
products  shipped — this  is  a  most  important  point,  to  my  mind, 
because  the  scarcity  of  shipping  was  apparent  to  all  business  men 
in  London — then  by  the  terms  governing  these  transactions  the 
Imperial  Government  was  practically  taking  on  its  own  shoulders 
all  the  responsibility  for  shipment,  and  the  storage  has  to  be  paid 
for  the  whole  of  the  time  the  meat-supplies  remain  in  store  in 
New  Zealand.  (Hon.  Member  :  Is  there  no  payment  until  after 
the  first  month  ?)  Not  for  the  first  month.  An  alteration  was 
made  during  the  time  the  negotiations  were  going  on — namely, 
that  however  long  it  remains  in  store  it  will  be  paid  for,  instead 
of  for  three  months  only.  The  mere  fact  of  having  storage  to 
pay  while  the  meat  remains  in  store  in  New  Zealand  should  be 
an  inducement  to  get  it  away  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
because  storage  soon  runs  into  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  that 
will  be  the  case  particularly  during  the  present  season.  I  was 
going  to  say  just  now  that  if  we  had  been  able  to  get  the  whole  of 
our  products  shipped  in  a  reasonable  time  the  value  of  our  exports 
would  amount  to  very  little  less  than  thirty  millions  of  money. 
However,  I  think  the  best  was  done  so  far  as  the  present  season 
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was  concerned.  "We  went  upon  the  principle  that  we  were  not 
entitled  to  screw  the  last  farthing  out  of  the  Imperial  authorities. 
We  only  asked  for  what  was  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  the 
increased  cost  of  production  into  consideration,  and  I  think  what 
is  done  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  great  majority  of  the  pro- 
ducing population  of  the  Dominion.  .  .  .  We  agreed  to  reduce 
the  storage  charges  for  this  season  by  25  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  storage  charges  for  last  season. 

The  scarcity  of  shipping  is  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  it  was  a 
difficulty  that  existed,  prior  to  our  departure  from  England.     In 
fact,  it  is  a  difficulty  that  has  existed  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  and  it  has  been  accentuated  by  recent  happenings, 
and  especially  as  the  result  of  the  submarine  warfare.     I  do  not 
think  members  will  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  since  the  war 
commenced  nearly  one-half  of  the  British  mercantile  marine  has 
been  requisitioned  for  the  purpose  of   carrying   supplies   to   the 
armies  at  different  points  :  not  only  the  British  armies — not  only 
the  armies  of  France  and  England  on  the  western  front — but  to 
the  armies   also   at   Salonika,  in   Egypt,  and  in   Mesopotamia. 
These  have  all  had  to  be  provided  for,  and  supplies  have  had  to 
be  carried  regularly  to  them  by  our  own  ships.     And  I  dare  say 
we  could  do  that  without  very  serious  hardship  or  inconvenience, 
but  our  people  have  to  carry  supplies  in  the  British  mercantile 
marine  for  the  Italian  troops,  for  the  French  troops,  and  for  the 
Russian  troops  until  the  recent  difficulty.     I  am  not  able  to  say 
what  the  position  is  with  regard  to  the  Russian   troops  now. 
Members  will  understand  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  that  sort  of 
thing.     War  purposes  must  come  first.     That,   unfortunately, 
cannot  be  avoided.     Members  will  understand  our  difficulty  when 
we  were  asked  this  question  in  England  by  the  Shipping  Con- 
troller :  "If  you  have  to  choose  on  the  one  hand  between  keeping 
our  armies  sufficiently  supplied  with  food  and  getting  supplies  in 
the  meantime  from  countries  very  much  nearer  than  New  Zealand, 
and  on  the  other  hand  getting  supplies  from  New  Zealand  and 
keeping  the  armies  insufficiently  supplied,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it  ?  "     That  is  the  question,  and  there  could  be  only  one 
answer  to  it.     I  have  always  taken  up  the  position  that  there  was 
another  alternative:  that  it  was   possible  to   get  our  products, 
which  the  British  Government  had  practically  agreed  with  the 
producers  to  take  over  at  a  fair  price,  conveyed  from  New  Zealand 
to  Europe  ;  that  it  was  possible  to  take  them  away  and  keep  the 
armies  supplied ;  and  now  and  again  we  got  an  extra  ship  on  that 
account.     However,  there  is  the  position. 

Members  will  understand  the  difficulty  a  little  better  if  I  tell 
them  what  has  been  done  in  England.  For  many  years  past  it 
has  been  necessary  to  import  very  large  quantities  of  timber  into 
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Britain  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  The  importation  of  timber  into 
Britain  has  been  stopped,  and  it  has  been  stopped  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  because  there  are  no  ships  to  carry  it,  and  the  other  is 
because,  for  the  time  being  at  all  events,  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  available  in  Britain  itself.  Members  who  have  been  to 
Britain  will  have  noticed  the  great  number  of  forest  trees  growing 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  Those  trees  are  being 
utilised.  And  members  will  understand  how  quickly  they  are 
being  utilised  when  I  tell  them  that  prior  to  our  leaving 
England — while  we  were  there — the  Government  made  it  known 
that  they  required  seventy  thousand  men  for  timber- working 
purposes.  We  call  them  bushmen  in  this  country.  Application 
was  made  to  me,  and  I  told  them  I  was  afraid  that  all  the 
timber-workers  of  New  Zealand  had  already  enlisted,  but  that 
probably  if  the  necessity  arose  they  could  get  some  from  the 
Expeditionary  Force  itself.  Then  let  me  allude  to  the  British 
iron  industry.  Members  will  know  that  it  had  been  customary 
to  import  a  great  quantity  of  the  iron-ore  that  was  required  from 
other  countries,  where  the  ore  was  of  better  quality  than  that 
available  in  England  at  the  present  date.  That  has  been  stopped, 
and  now,  instead  of  importing  ore  of  high  quality  from  other 
countries,  they  are  utilising  what  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  be  called  the  very  inferior  ore  which  is  available  in  Britain 
itself.  .  .  . 

I  ought  to  mention — and  I  do  not  think  I  am  giving  away 
any  confidential  information — that  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
neutral  ships  at  present  idle  in  neutral  countries  which  will  not 
take  to  the  open  sea  while  the  submarine  warfare  is  going  on. 
They  will  not  take  the  risk.  The  owners  prefer  to  keep  their 
ships  idle.  As  soon  as  the  danger  from  submarines  becomes 
minimised — as  I  believe  it  will,  and,  I  hope,  in  the  not-far-distant 
future — these  ships  will  be  available  ;  and  though  they  would  only 
be  available  as  ordinary  freighters,  still  they  would  be  made  use 
of,  and  they  would  take  the  place  of  insulated  ships  which  other- 
wise would  be  carrying  frozen  produce  from  New  Zealand  and 
other  countries — Australia  and  New  Zealand  particularly.  The 
German  authorities  were  so  satisfied  that  by  the  submarine 
warfare  they  were  carrying  on  they  were  going  to  bring  Great 
Britain  to  her  knees,  that  they  brought  America  into  the 
war — they  took  the  risk  of  sinking  American  ships.  A  great 
many  of  those  ships  were  trading  to  Great  Britain,  and  were 
carrying  supplies.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  German  authorities 
are  now  very  sorry  for  what  they  have  done  in  this  respect,  and 
which  has  caused  America  to  take  up  arms.  ... 

Germany  thought  that  she  could  starve  England.  England  is 
the  most  densely  populated  part  of  the  Empire  and  the  seat  of 
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Government ;  and  Germany  thought  if  she  could  starve  England 
victory  was  a  certainty.  That  was  their  idea ;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  about  that.  Well,  they  are  not  going  to 
starve  England,  of  that  T  am  certain  after  seeing  what  is  going 
on ;  but  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  certain  kinds  of  food  must  be 
admitted.  Potatoes,  for  instance.  Then  sugar  is  exceedingly 
scarce.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  one- tenth  of  the  quantity 
available  before  the  war.  Flour  is  scarce.  Ordinary  white 
bread,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  use  in  this  country,  has 
disappeared — there  is  none.  The  flour  sold  must  be  standard 
flour,  and  if  any  sharps  or  bran  are  taken  out  it  is  a  very  small 
quantity.  The  people  are  accepting  these  conditions  cheerfully. 
The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  enormously,  but  you  hear  little 
complaint ;  and,  though  prices  have  gone  up,  the  earnings  have 
gone  up  also.  Take  the  women,  for  instance :  I  venture  to  say 
that  some  of  them  are  earning  as  much  in  a  day  as  they  formerly 
earned  in  a  week.  The  people  who  are  being  most  seriously 
affected  are  the  people  with  small  incomes  which  cannot  be 
increased,  and  there  are  a  good  many  of  them.  But  there  is  one 
thing  we  cannot  help  admiring,  and  that  is  the  way  the  people 
are  facing  the  crisis.  In  spite  of  all  the  dangers  to  which  they 
are  subjected— and  the  war  is  never  out  of  their  minds— the 
calmness,  confidence,  and  serenity  of  the  British  people  is  in 
every  way  admirable.  I  certainly  was  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  prepared  to  put  up  with  any  inconvenience,  any 
hardship,  any  danger,  and  to  go  on  indefinitely,  so  long  as  we 
secure  the  victory  in  the  end. 

The  New  Zealand  Aemy. 

0 

With  regard  to  our  soldiers,  we  saw  many  of  them  in  England ; 
and  I  may  tell  the  House  that  not  only  the  soldiers,  but  the 
ordinary  New  Zealander  stands  very  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people  of  England.  At  the  present  moment  the  fact  that  a 
man  is  a  New-Zealander  is  sufficient  to  ensure  him  the  heartiest 
welcome,  whether  he  be  soldier  or  civilian,  but  particularly  if  he 
is  a  soldier.  It  seems  as  though  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  for  our  soldiers  that  is  considered  to  be  too  much  trouble 
by  the  people  of  Britain,  whether  they  happen  to  be  there  in 
hospital,  as  unfortunately  a  good  many  of  them  were,  or  whether 
they  are  there  on  leave.  After  we  had  done  some  of  the  more 
urgent  business  we  went  to  England  to  transact  we  went  over  to 
France  to  see  our  soldiers.  I  cannot  tell  you  that  we  saw  all  our 
soldiers.     That  was  impossible.  .  .  . 

In  passing,  I  may  say  that  we  did  not  have  any  startling 
adventures  while  in  France.     We  were  there  in  the  lull  after  the 
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battle  of  the  Somme,  and  it  was  the  commencement  of  winter. 
The  men  were  getting  into  winter  quarters,  and,  as  far  as  one 
could  see,  it  was  intended  that  every  soldier  in  the  British  Army 
should  be  under  a  roof  other  than  canvas  during  the  winter 
months.  But  they  have  plenty  of  hardships  to  put  up  with,  make 
no  mistake  about  that.  For  instance,  there  is  mud.  That  is  a 
great  trouble  in  itself,  and  it  is  caused  by  the  very  heavy  rainfall 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Then  there  is  the  wet  and  cold,  and 
the  New-Zealanders,  especially  those  from  the  North  Island, 
suffer  from  the  wet  and  cold  more  than  those  brought  up  in  the 
northern  latitudes  of  Europe;  but  in  spite  of  that  they  are  as 
cheerful  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be  who  are  living  under  such 
conditions.  We  had  very  few  complaints,  and  none  in  regard  to 
food  or  clothing.  We  had  some  complaints  with  regard  to  the 
postal  service,  and  we  endeavoured  to  remedy  that  matter  when 
we  returned  to  London.  We  also  had  some  complaints  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  tobacco.  We  brought  back  many 
messages  from  the  soldiers  for  their  friends  and  relatives  here. 
There  was  plenty  of  hardship,  plenty  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  we  heard,  especially  from  the 
wounded,  that  they  would  be  glad  when  the  war  comes  to  an  end 
and  they  pould  come  back  to  their  own  country.  But  there  is 
this  other  side  of  the  question,  and  that  is  that  everything  possible 
is  being  done  for  our  soldiers.  Every  man  is  well  clothed  and 
well  fed.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  food,  and  it  is  of  good  quality. 
They  are  well  clad,  and  honourable  members  know  what  that 
means  in  a  European  winter.  Their  clothing  is  just  as  good  as 
it  would  be  in  New  Zealand ;  there  is  practically  no  difference  ; 
it  is  of  the  same  quality  of  wool.  The  health  of  the  soldiers  is 
carefully  looked  after ;  there  are  no  epidemics  of  sickness ;  and 
in  that  respect  this  war  is  very  different  from  any  of  the  great 
wars  in  which  Great  Britain  has  previously  taken  part. 

We  spent  an  evening  at  one  of  the  New  Zealand  stationary 
hospitals.  This  hospital  is  not  reserved  exclusively  for  the  use 
of  New-Zealanders,  but  for  wounded  men  or  sick  men  from  the 
British  Army  or  the  armies  of  France  as  occasion  requires.  It 
did  not,  however,  take  us  long  to  discover  that  this  hospital, 
which  was  under  the  control  of  Colonel  Acland,  was  doing 
excellent  work,  and  giving  every  satisfaction  to  every  soldier  who 
was  in  it,  and  every  man  who  had  had  any  experience  of  it  spoke 
in  the  highest  possible  terms  of  the  manner  in  which  the  men 
were  treated.  ...  On  coming  back  to  England  our  first  duty  was 
to  look  over  the  hospitals  there.  We  had  seen  some  of  them 
before  going  to  France.  The  principal  hospital  is  at  Walton, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  London,  up  the  Thames  by  a  good 
road.     It  is  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  Mill,  of  Port  Chalmers, 
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who  will  be  well  known  to  the  Otago  members,  and,  as  far  as  we 
could  judge,  the  staff  there,  who  are  all  New-Zealanders,  is  very 
efficient.  Generally  no  fewer  than  a  thousand  New  Zealand 
sick  and  wounded  are  there,  quite  a  number  of  whom  were 
subject  to  bronchial  trouble  during  the  winter  months,  and  had 
been  removed  to  England.  Besides  the  hospital  at  Walton  there 
are  other  New  Zealand  hospitals.  There  is  one  at  Hornchurch, 
which  is  to  some  extent  a  convalescent  hospital,  and  another 
located  at  Brockenhurst,  which  is  another  convalescent  hospital. 
For  the  New  Zealand  troops  who  have  been  recently  in  action 
there  is,  besides  the  New  Zealand  hospitals,  a  hospital  at  Chelsea 
available,  where  every  attention  is  shown  to  them.  Everything 
I  can  say  with  regard  to  the  New  Zealand  hospitals  I  can  repeat 
in  connection  with  this  one  at  Chelsea,  to  which  I  paid  a  number 
of  visits.  ...  (Here  follows  references  to  the  New  Zealand 
Camps,  and  eulogies  of  New  Zealand  officers  and  officials.) 

I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  our  nurses.  We  met  them 
in  all  the  hospitals  we  visited.  If  I  have  not  made  it  sufficiently 
clear  already  I  want  to  emphasise  the  point  that  the  character  of 
our  men  is  excellent.  They  are  doing  their  duty  in  every  possible 
way.  I  was  proud  of  them  before  they  left  New  Zealand,  but  I 
never  imagined  that  they  could  do  so  well  as  they  have  done,  not 
only  in  Europe  but  also  while  on  leave  in  England.  And  every 
word  that  may  be  said  about  our  soldiers  applies  also,  and  with 
equal  force,  to  our  nurses.  They  have  done  just  as  we  would 
expect  nurses  from  New  Zealand  to  do.  Many  a  sick  or  wounded 
soldier  has  been  assisted  back  to  health  and  strength  by  the 
cheerfulness  and  devotion  of  his  nurse.  When  this  war  comes 
to  an  end  the  nurses  who  have  gone  from  New  Zealand  and  other 
dominions  will  get  full  credit  for  the  particularly  good  work  they 
have  done  and  are  doing. 

Here  I  would  like  to  say  that,  however  cheerful  the  men  may 
be,  war  has  aptly  been  described  by  someone  as  hell.  Someone  said 
to  me  when  I  asked  a  question  on  the  subject,  "  War  is  hell,  but 
Gallipoli  was  hell  with  the  lid  off."  I  feel  very  strongly  about  the 
Gallipoli  campaign.  Even  after  the  official  inquiry  that  has  taken 
place,  it  is  impossible  to  say  who  was  responsible  for  Gallipoli. 
There  is  no  question  about  it  that  the  Gallipoli  campaign  as  a 
whole  was  a  blunder — worse  than  a  crime.  Some  day,  I  have  no 
doubt,  the  responsibility  will  be  placed  on  the  proper  shoulders, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  refer  to  it  in  the  terms  we  feel  inclined  to 
use.  The  war  has  been  brought  home  to  us  in  New  Zealand  by 
the  sending  away  of  our  soldiers  and  by  the  losses  we  have  sus- 
tained. It  has  been  brought  home  to  us  in  many  ways,  and  we 
think  we  know  all  about  it,  but  it  has  never  been  brought  home 
to  us  as  it  has  been  brought  home  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
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The  people  in  England,  living  almost  within  sound  of  the  guns — 
and  sometimes  the  people  living  on  the  east  coast  do  hear  the 
guns,  and  certainly  live  within  sound  of  the  mines  when  they  are 
exploded — seeing  every  day  the  trains— because  England  is  a 
network  of  railways — running  to  the  different  ports  loaded  with 
the  requirements  of  war,  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  soldiers 
and  the  munitions  of  war ;  seeing  the  trains  coming  back  to  the 
stations  carrying  wounded  men,  especially  at  a  time  like  this  ; 
knowing  that  any  night  a  Zeppelin  may  come  along ;  knowing 
that  any  day  those  aeroplanes  of  which  we  have  heard  recently 
may  appear ;  seeing  the  long  lists  of  casualties  in  the  different 
newspapers — because  though  the  lists  are  long  sometimes  in  our 
New  Zealand  papers  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  lists 
which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  large/  papers  of  Britain — 
having  all  those  things  before  their  eyes,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  as  compared  with  the  people  of  Britain,  and  more 
especially  with  the  people  of  London  as  the  centre,  we  in  New 
Zealand  can  have  very  little  idea  of  the  war  that  is  taking 
place.  Fortunately  for  us,  that  is  the  case.  But  in  spite  of  it 
all,  as  I  indicated  just  now,  the  British  people  are  exceedingly 
cheerful.  There  are  a  few  shirkers,  as  there  would  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  world  one  might  visit.  There  are  not  many, 
I  hope,  in  this  country,  and  I  should  say  the  proportion  in 
England  is  in  all  probability  very  little  larger  than  the  proportion 
in  this  country.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  in  existing 
circumstances  what  Britain  is  doing  and  what  she  has  been 
trying  to  do  ever  since  the  war  commenced  is  to  look  the  position 
fairly  in  the  face  and  take  measures  accordingly.  .  .  . 


New  Zealand  Will  Carey  On. 

The  coming  into  the  war  of  the  United  States  is  the  most 
important  event  that  has  taken  place  since  August,  1914,  when 
the  army  of  the  Kaiser  was  set  in  motion.  I  believe  the  coming- 
together  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This 
fusion  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  war  must  be  a  source  of 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
alike.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  satisfaction  with 
regard  to  it,  just  as  I  expressed  my  opinion  in  respect  to  the 
attitude  taken  up  previously.  These  two  nations  will  probably 
never  be  under  the  same  flag,  because  there  is  neither  necessity 
nor  inclination  for  that  on  either  side.  Each  will  remain  satisfied 
with  its  own  form  of  government.  When,  however,  a  great 
crisis  arises,  such  as  exists  at  present,  then  I  say  it  is  a  splendid 
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thing   to   know  that  we  can   unite  and  work   together  in   the 
interests  of  civilisation  and  humanity. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  Germany  is  weakening ;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  and  the  fact  that  she  is  weakening  is  under- 
stood all  over  Europe.  But,  while  the  Central  Powers  are 
weakening,  they  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  collapse,  and 
I  do  not  think  they  will  for  some  time.  Germany  is  aware  that 
Britain  is  war-weary,  and  they  will,  therefore,  hold  out  as  long 
as  possible,  hoping  to  get  better  terms  when  the  time  of  settle- 
ment arrives.  Anything  in  the  way  of  making  terms  now  with 
Germany  would  be  a  fatal  mistake ;  nothing  more  fatal  could  be 
imagined.  We  have  to  get  a  decisive  victory,  and  we  must  carry 
on  until  we  are  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms.  If  we  entered  into 
negotiations  now,  the  first  thing  Germany  would  ask  for  would 
be  the  return  of  the  whole  of  her  colonies,  including  those  which 
we  are  now  occupying.  In  common  with  the  people  of  the 
Dominion,  I  feel  that  we  cannot  return  the  colonies  taken  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Then  we  have  further  to  remember  that 
Germany  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  Europe — occupied  by 
her  since  the  war  began.  Now,  in  the  event  of  any  proposals 
for  settlement  at  the  present  date  Germany  would  immediately 
claim  continued  occupation  by  right  of  conquest.  I  do  not 
believe  for  one  moment  that  Britain  and  her  Allies  will  agree  to 
anything  of  that  sort.  We  have  also  to  think  of  the  German 
ships  in  possession  of  the  Allies,  principally  in  America.  In  a 
word,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  all  post-war  difficulties  based 
on  a  premature  settlement,  for  the  reason  that  Germany  will 
undoubtedly  desire  to  take  up  the  position  occupied  by  her  prior 
to  the  war  in  the  matter  of  trade.  She  will  make  that  one  of 
her  conditions  of  peace,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  agreed  to.  I 
do  hope  that  when  negotiations  commence  time  will  be  given  to. 
admit  of  the  Dominions  taking  part  in  the  proceedings.  So  far 
as  peace  terms  are  concerned,  we  have  to  recollect  that  we  have 
made  a  deadly  enemy  of  Germany,  who  will  never  forgive  Britain 
at  any  time  for  what  has  happened  during  this  war.  Germany 
puts  all  her  disappointments  down  to  Britain.  She  says  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Britain — and  I  believe  Germany  is  correct  in 
this  view — she  would  have  overrun  France  as  she  had  overrun 
Belgium,  she  would  have  had  Europe  at  her  feet,  and  that  later 
on  she  would  have  reckoned  with  Britain. 

If  ever  Germany  gets  the  opportunity  she  will  give  Britain  her 
death-blow.  Germany  must  not  get  that  opportunity.  Britain 
leads  to-day.  She  is  the  senior  partner  in  the  Entente ;  she 
must  lead  and  continue  to  lead  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
Members  will  recollect,  when  the  war  broke  out,  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country  and  of  British  citizens  all 
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over  the  Empire.  I  believe  the  feeling  to-day  is  as  it  was  then. 
The  feeling  was  that  nothing  mattered  to  us  as  an  Empire,  or 
as  a  nation,  or  as  individuals  compared  with  winning  the  war. 
That  is  my  feeling  to-day.  I  can  recollect  the  time  when,  as 
representing  the  people  of  this  country,  I  cabled  on  behalf  of  my 
fellow-citizens  to  the  Imperial  authorities  that  all  we  were  and 
that  all  we  possessed  was  at  their  disposal  to  assist  in  winning 
the  war,  and  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  people  of 
this  country  have  changed  their  opinion  in  the  slightest.  We 
have  given  of  our  best — I  can  speak  not  only  of  New  Zealand,, 
but  of  the  sister  nations — since  the  war  broke  out.  If  the  war 
goes  on,  as  it  may  for  a  considerable  time,  we  shall  be  called 
upon  for  further  sacrifices.  We  have  been  called  upon  for 
sacrifices  of  men  and  money  in  a  way  we  never  contemplated 
when  the  war  broke  out.  The  war  has  been  brought  home  to 
members  of  this  House  perhaps  even  more  than  to  the  people 
we  represent,  but  with  all  the  bitter  experience  we  have  had  of 
the  events  of  the  last  three  years  I  believe  the  people  of  this 
country  are  still  prepared  to  say  that  faith  will  not  be  broken 
with  the  men  who  have  died  for  us.  I  believe  the  people  of  the 
country  are  prepared  to  say  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  the 
blood  shed  on  our  behalf  will  not  have  been  shed  in  vain. 

Impeeial  Wae  Cabinet  and  Imperial  War  Conference. 

I  now  come  to  the  business  dealt  with  by  the  Imperial 
War  Cabinet  and  the  Imperial  War  Conference.  Members  will 
recollect  that  prior  to  our  leaving  for  England  there  was  not  the 
slightest  mention  of  an  Imperial  Conference,  and  certainly  no 
mention  of  an  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  It  was  not  then  thought 
of.  Suggestions  of  the  kind  had  been  made  at  different  times 
in  Britain,  but  the  Government  of  the  day  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  time  was  not  opportune  for  holding  a  Cabinet 
or  Conference.  However,  a  change  took  place.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  succeeded  Mr.  Asqnith  as  Prime  Minister  of  Britain. 
Other  changes  were  made  in  the  British  Government,  and  as  a 
result  it  was  announced  by  the  Prime  Minister  himself  that  it 
was  intended  to  hold  a  War  Conference  and  that  it  was  intended 
to  establish  for  the  first  time  in  history  an  Imperial  War  Cabinet. 
...  As  for  the  War  Cabinet  the  proceedings  cannot  be  divulged 
at  present.  The  War  Conference  was  presided  over,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  in 
this  case  was  the  Eight  Hon.  Walter  Long.  And  here  let  me 
say  that  a  great  part  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  War 
Conference  should  be  given  to  him  for  the  ability,  energy  and 
tact  he  displayed.      The  War  Cabinet,  of  course,  was  presided 
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over  by  the  Prime  Minister.  And  may  I  remind  members  of 
this  :  that  though  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions  have  had 
on  previous  occasions  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Imperial  states- 
men, and  have  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  very  important 
questions  with  them,  still  those  discussions  never  went  further 
than  an  exchange  of  ideas  between  two  sets  of  men.  On  this 
occasion  we  sat  round  the  table  of  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Empire — that  famous  table  in  Downing  Street — on  terms  of 
perfect  equality  with  the  statesmen  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
had  exactly  the  same  say  in  Imperial  affairs  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  as  they  had.  There  was  no  question  about 
that.  .  .  *  Unfortunately,  Australia  was  not  represented.  We 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  as  I 
go  on  that  the  interests  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  were  in 
most  instances  practically  identical,  and  in  looking  after  the 
interests  of  New  Zealand  we  were  therefore  looking  after  the 
interests  of  Australia  as  well. 

The  representation  of  India  on  the  War  Conference  and  the 
Cabinet  was,  of  course,  a  new  departure,  but  I  think  members 
will  agree  with  me  that  after  the  action  of  the  Indian  people, 
their  loyalty  right  through  the  war,  the  numbers  and  fighting 
capacity  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  financial  assistance  she  has  given 
to  Britain  in  this  great  struggle,  India  was  entitled  to  representa- 
tion at  both  Conference  and  Cabinet.  And  let  me  say  this  with 
regard  to  the  possibilities  of  trouble  or  friction  between  India  and 
other  parts  of  the  Empire :  there  has  been  friction — not  with 
New  Zealand,  but,  as  members  know,  there  was  friction  between 
India  and  Canada.  There  may  be  friction  in  the  future,  but  I  do 
say,  after  having  met  the  Indian  representatives,  meeting  them 
every  day  for  six  weeks  at  both  Conference  and  Cabinet,  those 
difficulties  will  be  much  more  easily  settled  in  the  future  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  because  the  representatives  of  the 
different  countries  will  be  able  to  come  together  and  adjust 
matters,  and  it  will  be  very  much  easier  to  do  that  by  conference 
than  by  correspondence,  either  through  the  Imperial  Government 
or  otherwise.  The  Maharajah  of  Bikanir,  I  may  say,  is  a  typical 
Indian  representative.  He  rules  over  an  extensive  territory,  and 
he  rules  it  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  traditions  of 
his  race — and  his  family  can  be  traced  back  into  the  dim  and 
distant  past  for  thousands  of  years — he  not  only  rules  it  according 
to  ancient  custom,  but  he  has  adopted  any  Western  method — 
especially  any  British  method — which  is  likely  to  be  of  use  to 
him  and  of  benefit  to  his  people,  and  he  has  done  so  with  a  very 
great  deal  of  advantage.  There  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  add 
with  regard  to  India,  and  it  is  this :  if  this  war  goes  on  for  any 
length  of  time,  I  believe  India  will  do  a  very  great  deal  more  in 
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assisting  Britain  and  Britain's  Allies  than  ever  it  has  done  up  to 
the  present. 

Policy  of  Pkefeeence. 

With  regard  to  the  business  of  the  War  Conference  there 
is  one  motion  that  I  want  to  refer  to,  it  was  one  in  which 
I  was  personally  concerned  and  about  which  a  question  or 
two  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  mean  the 
motion  with  regard  to  preference.  This  is  a  subject  that  has 
been  before  Imperial  Conferences  at  different  times — on  two 
occasions  to  my  knowledge — and  has  been  dealt  with  in  the 
different  Legislatures  in  different  ways.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
read  the  motion,  and  then  members  will  be  able  to  follow  it 
better  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  motion  was  this — 
and  it  was  agreed  to  unanimously  : — "  The  time  has  arrived  when 
all  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  development 
of  Imperial  resources,  and  especially  to  making  the  Empire 
independent  of  other  countries  in  respect  of  food-supplies, 
raw  materials  and  essential  industries.  With  these  objects  in 
view,  this  Conference  expresses  itself  in  favour  of — (1)  The 
principle  that  each  part  of  the  Empire,  having  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  our  Allies,  shall  give  specially  favourable  treatment 
and  facilities  to  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  other  parts  of 
the  Empire.  (2)  Arrangements  by  which  intending  emigrants 
from  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  induced  to  settle  in  countries 
under  the  British  flag." 

I  may  point  out  that  was  not  quite  the  form  in  which  I  intro- 
duced the  motion.  One  sentence  was  altered,  and  I  shall  explain 
that  later.  I  moved  this  at  the  Imperial  War  Conference,  but  it 
was  suggested  by  the  British  Ministers  of  the  Crown  who  were 
present  that  as  it  involved  a  question  of  Imperial  policy  it  should 
rather  be  dealt  with  by  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  than  by  the 
Imperial  War  Conference.  Personally,  I  thoroughly  agreed  with 
that,  and  accepted  the  suggestion.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
consulted,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  go  before  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet.  It  was  therefore  referred  from  the 
Imperial  War  Conference  to  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  Just  by 
way  of  explanation,  I  may  mention  that  the  two  bodies  were 
sitting  practically  concurrently.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  each  was 
sitting  three  days  in  each  week ;  and  a  good  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  were  also  members  of  the 
Imperial  War  Conference. 

This  motion  was  referred  to  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  I 
am  not  divulging  anything  in  giving  the  House  an  account  of 
what  took  place.  There  was  a  little  difference  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  motion  as  it  was  introduced — that  is,  amongst  the 
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members  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  The  Imperial  War 
Cabinet  referred  the  motion  to  a  special  sub-committee.  That 
committee  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Milner.  I  was  a  member 
of  that  committee.  The  members  of  the  committee  did  not  quite 
agree  at  first,  but  we  were  able  to  adjust  our  differences,  and  to 
come  back  to  Cabinet  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  motion  as 
amended  should  be  agreed  to.  The  motion  came  before  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet,  and  left  it  with  a  slight  alteration  which 
made  no  material  difference.  .  The  resolution  then  went  back  to 
the  Imperial  War  Conference,  and  it  was  agreed  to  practically 
without  discussion,  because  the  discussion  had  taken  place  at  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  and  before  the  sub-committee  to  which  it 
was  referred.  The  policy  set  forth  in  the  motion  I  have  read  is 
now  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  will  in  due 
course  be  given  effect  to  by  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  explain  what  this  really  means ;  and  before 
doing  so  I  might  remind  honourable  members  that  there  is  a 
very  considerable  change  in  public  opinion  in  England  with 
regard  to  the  fiscal  system  which  was  in  operation  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  which  is  nominally  in  operation 
to-day.  I  do  not  need  to  explain  the  fiscal  system  of  Great 
Britain,  except  just  by  saying  that  it  is  one  of  what  is  called 
extreme  free-trade.  There  are  a  great  many  people  in  England 
who  have  changed  their  opinion  with  regard  to  this  fiscal  system. 
They  saw  that  by  its  operation  Britain  was  left  in  a  particularly 
dangerous  condition  when  the  war  broke  out — that  is,  so  far  as 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  for  manufactures  were  concerned  ; 
because  it  had  to  import  prior  to  the  war  a  very  large  proportion 
of  these  materials  from  foreign  countries — possibly  countries  at 
war  with  us  to-day.  People  have  been  thinking  of  this  position, 
and  they  have  determined  that  it  shall  not  occur  again.  I  know, 
of  course,  that  old  ideas  die  very  hard,  but  there  are  many  people 
in  England  who  have  ceased  to  take  their  political  opinions,  as 
they  did  before  the  war,  from  party  politicians  or  party  news- 
papers. They  are  now  thinking  for  themselves.  I  think  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  is  very  much  for  the  better. 

I  cannot  give  a  better  instance  of  this  change  than  the  report 
of  the  Committee  known  as  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  Committee, 
which  was  what  we  should  call  here  a  Joint  Committee.  A 
number  of  members  from  both  sides  of  the  House  were  selected 
to  go  into  the  whole  subject  of  what  may  be  called  Imperial 
Preference,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  I  will  read  the 
report  of  that  Committee : — "  1.  In  the  light  of  experience  gained 
during  the  war,  we  consider  that  special  steps  must  be  taken  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  manu- 
factured articles  within  the  Empire  wherever  the  expansion  of 
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production  is  possible  and  economically  desirable  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  2.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  His  Majesty's  Government  should  now  declare 
their  adherence  to  the  principle  that  preference  should  be 
accorded  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  British  overseas 
dominions  in  respect  of  any  customs  duties  now  or  hereafter  to 
be  imposed  on  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom.  3.  Further, 
it  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  necessary  to  take  into  early  considera- 
tion, as  one  of  the  methods  of  achieving  the  above  objects,  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  wider  range  of  Customs  duties  which 
would  be  remitted  or  reduced  on  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  the  Empire,  and  which  would  form  the  basis  of  commercial 
treaties  with  allied  and  neutral  Powers." 

They  give  as  their  reasons — and  I  am  only  going  to  quote 
two — for  their  report  that — "  Whatever  controversies  may  have 
arisen  in  the  past,  we  think  that,  regard  being  had  in  particular 
to  the  sacrifices  made  and  the  services  rendered  by  our  fellow- 
subjects  overseas  for  a  common  purpose  during  the  present  war, 
the  time  has  now  arrived  at  which  this  request  should  be  granted 
to  the  fullest  extent  which  is  now  or  may  hereafter  become 
practicable.  We  do  not  overlook  the  practical  difficulties 
involved,  but  we  desire  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  trade  lost  during  the  war,  of  securing  new  markets, 
and  of  consolidating  the  resources  of  the  British  Empire  the 
development  throughout  the  Empire  of  a  system  of  mutual  tariff 
preferences  is  a  subject  which  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  any  longer 
be  neglected." 

This  is  a  very  plain  statement  from  a  number  of  thinking 
men,  experienced  politicians ;  and  I  hope  honourable  members 
will  not  imagine  that  these  men  prior  to  the  war  were  all  in 
favour  of  preference,  for  they  were  not.  I  happened  to  meet 
several  of  them,  and  they  admitted  as  much  to  me.  Speaking  of 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  report,  one  of  them  said  :  "Prior  to 
the  war  free-trade  was  a  religion  with  me,  and  I  never  thought 
that  I  should  alter  my  opinion  with  regard  to  it ;  but  I  have  had 
occasion  during  the  sittings  of  the  Committee  and  otherwise  to 
look  into  what  has  taken  place.  I  can  see  now  that  for  many 
years  past  we  have  been  playing  into  the  hands  of  Germany,  and 
there  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  improve  matters,  and  that 
is  by  doing  what  is  suggested  in  the  report."  That  was  one  of 
the  leading  men  on  the  Committee,  and  he  is  one  of  millions  who 
have  changed  their  opinion.  .  .  . 

Take  one  instance.  What  is  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  sugar 
and  the  sugar-supply?  At  one  time  in  British  history,  not  so 
long  ago — for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
a  nation — the  sugar  industry  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Then  the  Central  Powers,  and  Germany  in  particular,  came  in. 
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They  made  arrangements  by  which  a  very  substantial  bonus  was 
paid  upon  every  ton  of  sugar  exported  from  Germany ;  and  they 
also  arranged  facilities  for  the  sugar  trade  on  the  different  rail- 
ways and  at  the  ports  in  connection  with  sugar  intended  for 
export.  The  result  was  that  the  German  trade  increased  and  the 
British  trade  decreased.  Men  who  had  capital  invested  in  the 
sugar  industry  withdrew  their  capital  from  it.  Some  kept  on  till 
they  were  ruined :  others  managed  to  struggle  through,  some 
producing  cane-sugar,  and  a  very  few  producing  beet- sugar  in 
England.  And  what  was  the  result  of  the  German  policy  with 
regard  to  sugar  ?  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
time  he  was  able  to  bring  about  a  very  important  change  in  the 
German  policy  by  threatening  reprisals;  but  the  first  result  of 
the  German  policy  with  regard  to  sugar-production  was  that  a 
very  large  number  of  the  sons  of  the  soiJ — farmers'  sons  and  farm 
labourers— were  kept  on  the  land  producing  sugar,  and  these  men 
are  fighting  us  to-day,  and  are  some  of  the  very  best  soldiers 
Germany  has.  They  kept  up  their  country  population,  and  they 
did  it  by  the  means  I  have  mentioned.  That  is  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  I  want  to  put  the  other  side. 

With  regard  to  the  operation  of  preference,  the  United  States 
of  America  have  apparently  some  very  far-seeing  business  men. 
I  think  that  they  must  have  got  some  idea  of  what  was  going  to 
happen  in  Europe,  so  they  gave  a  small  preference  on  sugar  pro- 
duced in  Cuba,  amounting  to  approximately  -fad.  per  pound.  At 
that  time,  not  many  years  ago,  Cuba  was  producing  1,000,000  tons 
of  third-class  raw  sugar  per  annum ;  but  the  result  of  this  small 
preference  was  that  prior  to  the  war  Cuba  was  producing  3,500,000 
tons  of  first-class  raw  sugar  per  annum — a  tremendous  advance. 
I  do  not  know  what  Cuba  is  producing  to-day,  but  all  available 
sugar  is  now  eagerly  acquired  by  the  merchants  of  Britain  and  of 
America,  which,  of  course,  has  the  first  claim.  We  know,  too, 
that  sugar  from  Fiji  is  actually  being  sent  up  to  the  western  States 
of  America  at  the  present  time,  and  that  some  of  the  ships  in  the 
Pacific  are  engaged  in  carrying  it.  I  mention  these  facts  about 
sugar  to  show  the  House,  firstly,  the  unwisdom  of  the  policy  that 
was  in  operation  in  Britain  prior  to  the  war ;  and,  secondly,  to 
indicate  the  advantage  of  preference,  if  only  a  very  small  one. 

Honourable  members  will  understand  from  the  motion  I  have 
read  that  it  is  somewhat  comprehensive — more  comprehensive 
now  than  in  the  form  in  which  I  introduced  it,  because  it  applies 
not  only  to  preference  through  the  Customs,  which  is  one  way, 
but  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  applies  to  other  forms  of  prefer- 
ence as  well,  and  to  other  forms  and  methods  by  which  this 
Empire  of  ours  may  be  strengthened  and  built  up. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AMERICA    AND    THE    WAR 

THE   CONVERSION  OF  A   PEOPLE 

To  have  sat,  an  outsider  by  the  bedside,  so  to  speak,  of  a  nation 
in  the  agonies  of  travail,  and  to  have  seen  it  bring  forth,  not  as 
it  desired  and  prayed  for,  peace  and  prosperity,  but  such  loathsome 
offspring  as  war  and  sacrifice,  is  an  experience  not  easily  to  be 
effaced  from  one's  memory.  To  have  watched  with  awe,  for  over 
three  years,  the  moulding,  by  a  square-jawed  man,  of  one  hundred 
million  minds — to  which  the  thought  of  international  strife  was 
abhorrent — to  his  conception  of  the  right  which  entailed  war: 
this  was  more  than  an  experience,  it  was  a  privilege. 

It  is  as  certain  as  anything  that  in  America  the  mere  suggestion 
five  years  ago  of  the  possible  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  any  European  war  would  have  been  laughed  to  scorn,  and  the 
prognostication  that  armed  American  troops  would  be  seen,  as 
England's  allies,  marching  through  London's  streets,  would  have 
aroused  in  his  hearers  serious  doubts  as  to  the  sanity  of  the 
prophet. 

The  outbreak  of  the  great  war  served  in  the  States,  at  the 
outset,  largely  as  a  means  towards  such  a  harvest  as  the  Yellow 
Journals  had  not  reaped  since  the  Spanish  war.  Half-hourly, 
during  the  first  week  of  hostilities,  war  extras  with  flaring  scarlet 
headlines  appeared,  and  the  total  destruction  off  the  New  Jersey 
coast  of  the  German  fleet  by  a  few  English  cruisers  was  one  of 
the  lower  flights  of  the  imagination  of  these  papers.  As  the 
tidings  of  the  devastation  of  Belgium  began  to  arrive,  and  the 
conviction  grew  that  France  herself,  notwithstanding  the  marvel- 
lously prompt  aid  despatched  from  England,  could  only  by  a 
miracle  be  saved  from  the  spoilers,  people  began  to  range  them- 
selves on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  large  newsboards,  outside 
the  offices  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  New  York  Times, 
became  the  scenes  of  discussions  such  as  in  any  other  but  an 
American  city  would  inevitably  have  been  the  forerunners  of  riots, 
but  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  served  admirably  as  safety-valves. 
Inside  of  a  month  the  nation  had  segregated   itself  into  four 
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distinct  groups  :  the  pro-Ally  group,  composed  of  those  of  direct 
British  descent  and  those  who  kept  before  them  memories  of 
France's  aid  at  the  birth  of  their  Eepublic;  the  pro-German 
group,  chiefly  German  or  Austrian  born,  or  the  first  generation  of 
Teutons  born  in  the  States ;  the  Pacifist  group,  consisting  of 
those  who  conscientiously  declared  for  peace  at  any  price,  and 
the  farmers  of  the  middle  west,  who  were  enjoying  hitherto 
unknown  prosperity  ;  and  finally,  that  large  and  despicable  group 
which  saw  in  the  conflict  only  visions  of  undreamed-of  wealth  for 
themselves. 

Grim  and  faith-testing  indeed  was  the  opening  year  of  the  war 
for  the  little  body  which  boldly  and  uncompromisingly  proclaimed 
its  faith  in  the  subdual  of  might  by  right.  Coincident  with  the 
firing  of  the  first  shot  was  the  letting  loose  of  the  deluge  of  German 
propaganda,  while  at  this  psychological  moment,  with  dire  and 
indeed  almost  fatal  results,  the  tactless  work  of  the  British  Censor 
smothered,  at  its  birth,  all  news  which  portended  to  hearten  those 
who  wished  the  Allies  well.  From  a  high-power  wireless  station 
on  Long  Island,  and  with  the  aid  of  subsidised  or  entirely  owned 
newspapers  and  magazines,  the  German  propagandists  issued 
daily  such  bulletins  as  were  calculated  to  prove  to  the  American 
people  the  folly  of  backing  the  already  badly-lamed  horse ;  to 
which  the  British  Censor  responded  with  a  few  lines  of  dry 
generalities  under  the  heading  "  Somewhere  in  France."  It  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  American  people  with  before 
them,  on  the  one  hand,  prospects  of  such  gain  as  had  not  appeared 
since  the  Civil  War,  and  on  the  other  the  apparent  indifference  of 
the  Allies  to  their  goodwill,  became  for  the  time  self-centred  and 
apathetic,  and  grew  to  regard  the  war  as  a  horrible  thing  which 
they  knew  too  much  to  have  anything  to  do  with. 

"With  any  other  man  but  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  Presidential  chair, 
it  is  doubtful  if  a  declaration  of  war  by  America  would  have  been 
avoided  during  those  palpitating  days  which  immediately  followed 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  But,  inside  of  ten  days,  it  had 
become  evident  that  such  a  declaration  would  have  had  only  the 
half-hearted  backing  of  the  nation,  and,  at  that  time,  the  attempt 
to  raise  by  conscription  or  any  other  means  such  an  army  as  is  in 
training  at  the  present  time  might  have  had  dire  results.  The 
sinking  of  the  Lusitaniaf  however,  laid  such  a  foundation  of 
abhorrence  of  the  methods  of  warfare  of  the  Central  Powers  that 
Mr.  Theodore  Koosevelt  and  other  forceful  demanders  for  partici- 
pation on  the  side  of  the  Allies  had  no  difficulty  in  commanding 
large  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  Still,  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  was,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  satisfied  to  allow  its  citizens  to 
be  attacked  at  sea,  was  made  clear  by  the  result  of  the  Presidential 
election  in  1915,  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  returned  to  the  White 
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House  on  the  platform  of  "  Peace  and  Prosperity."  It  is,  however, 
significant  that  even  at  this  time  the  thought  of  participation  had 
developed  sufficiently  to  cause  a  marked  demand  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Theodore  Koosevelt,  a  pronounced 
war  advocate. 

In  the  meantime,  attacked  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
scarcely  half-guardedly  accused  of  being  pro-German  in  his 
inclinations  by  the  friends  of  the  Allies,  and  of  being  pro-Ally  and 
the  tool  of  the  large  munition  producers  by  the  German  press  and 
public,  Mr.  Wilson  pursued  the  road  which  he  had  set  himself  out 
to  follow,  and  by  the  exercise  of  uncanny  foresight  and  tact,  and 
the  timely  exposure  of  German  treachery  placed  the  enemy  in  a 
position  from  which  he  could  only  escape  by  a  complete  renuncia- 
tion of  his  methods,  or  by  a  still  further  plunge  into  the  practice 
of  barbarism.  His  decision  the  whole  world  knows,  as  it  is  aware 
of  the  resulting  conversion  of  the  millions  of  the  United  States  to 
the  thought  of  casting  in  their  limitless  resources  with  those  who 
are  fighting  for  freedom. 

And  with  a  nation  behind  him — a  nation  which  includes  many 
millions  of  one-time  citizens  of  Germany — President  Wilson, 
having  led  his  people,  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  to  relinquish  their 
long-cherished  immunity  from  European  entanglements,  stands 
out  in  the  history  of  the  war  a  modest  but  commanding  figure. 

Geoege  Cockbtjrn  Harvey. 


MACHINERY   FOR  CANADIAN   ELECTIONS 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  work  entailed  in  the  prospective 
war-time  Canadian  election  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  15,000 
enumerators  alone  will  have  to  be  appointed.  In  every  polling 
division  there  will  be  an  enumerator,  who  will  check  the  voters' 
lists,  add  to  them  the  names  of  the  female  relatives  of  soldiers 
entitled  to  the  franchise,  and  strike  off  the  rolls  the  names  of 
the  disfranchised  aliens.  An  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in 
Chancery,  says  an  Ottawa  cablegram,  is  to  be  appointed  to 
proceed  overseas  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  Canadian  camps 
in  England  and  Scotland  into  districts,  for  each  of  which  a 
presiding  officer  will  be  named.  Six  scrutineers  and  forty  special 
returning  officers  are  also  to  be  sent  overseas  from  Canada. 
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A  VOICE   CRYING   IN   THE   WILDERNESS 

A   LOST  CAUSE  REGAINED 

We  owe  the  magnitude  and  difficult  and  complex  character 
of  many  present-day  problems  to  the  mistaken  policy  pursued 
in  England  during  the  first  forty  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign. 
If  the  politicians  who  belonged  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Manchester  School  had  been  more  patriotic  and  far-sighted, 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  now  confront  us  would  never 
have  arisen,  and  others  never  have  assumed  such  formidable 
proportions. 

What  came  over  the  nation  during  the  middle  part  of  the 
last  century  passes  understanding.  For  a  time  the  people 
became  lost  to  all  sense  of  patriotic  or  imperial  duty ;  the  candle 
of  patriotism  seemed  to  be  rapidly  flickering  out,  and  in  the 
whole  course  of  English  history  there  had  never  been  a  period 
when  it  had  appeared  in  such  imminent  peril  of  extinction. 
Public  policy  was  dictated  chiefly  by  low,  sordid,  and  material 
considerations  and  framed  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
Individualism,  that  the  State  is  made  for  the  individual  and  not 
the  individual  for  the  State. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  patriotism  in  England  was  not  dead  but 
sleeping,  and  of  this  the  world  would  have  had  proof  soon  enough 
at  the  first  hint  of  danger  to  the  beloved  object.  But  the  patriotic 
instinct  was  off  duty  because  for  the  time  there  seemed  no  call 
for  it.  There  had  never  been  a  period  in  English  history  when 
the  position  of  the  State  had  appeared  to  be  so  secure  with  no 
assailants  actual  or  potential  threatening  it.  Since  the  over- 
throw of  Bonaparte  at  Waterloo  no  fresh  competitor  for  the 
prize  of  world-power  had  appeared  upon  the  scene  to  disturb  the 
waters  of  European  politics.  Their  smooth  surface  was  unruffled 
save  by  a  few  slight  gusts  and  passing  gales.  There  arose  no 
terrific  hurricane  making  of  calm  confusion  and  anarchy,  piling 
billows  mountains  high,  and  teeming  with  death  and  destruction. 
Wars  occurred,  some  of  greater  importance,  such  as  the  Crimean 
War  and  Indian   Mutiny,  others  that  were   of   the  number  of 
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"  England's  little  wars,"  but  no  struggle  for  national  existence 
of  the  character  and  magnitude  of  the  Napoleonic  and  present 
wars.     The  period  was  one  of  comparative  if  not  perfect  peace. 

The  early  and  mid-Victorians  were  fortunate  because  in  their 
day  no  power  in  Europe  seemed  to  menace  honour,  liberty,  and 
national  existence.  They  assumed  that  as  it  was  so  it  had  always 
been,  maintained  that  war  was  always  avoidable,  held  their 
ancestors  responsible  for  the  conflicts  in  which  they  had  become 
involved,  and,  since  mankind  was  rapidly  becoming  too  wise  and 
humanitarian  to  desire  war,  they  concluded  that  the  day  of  wars 
was  over.  For  a  time  nothing  happened  to  pull  down  the 
gossamer  webs  of  delusion  that  time  and  opportunity  allowed 
them  to  weave. 

In  trade  and  industry  during  the  first  forty  years  of  Victoria's 
reign  England  had  things  all  her  own  way.  By  then  the  island 
kingdom  had  succeeded  in  shaking  off  many  of  the  effects  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars;  but  it  took  the  Continental  nations  much 
longer  to  recover  from  the  state  of  economic  and  industrial 
prostration  to  which  they  had  been  reduced,  and  for  a  time  there 
was  no  rival  .sufficiently  formidable  to  threaten  our  commercial 
supremacy.  Britain  was  the  workshop  of  the  world,  trade  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  manufacturers  and  political 
economists  were  too  ready  to  assume  that  the  lead  once  gained 
would  be  retained. 

The  conditions  of  the  time  temporarily  saved  from  exposure 
the  delusiveness  of  many  popular  ideas  which  would  never  have 
stood  the  hard  test  of  war  and  revolution,  as  plants  which  would 
perish  in  a  severe  winter  survive  a  milder  season.  Expenditure 
on  armaments  was  declared  unnecessary  and  the  Navy  and  Army 
starved :  protective  tariffs  were  condemned  as  being  not  only 
useless  but  obstructive ;  and  the  right  of  free  entry  into  our 
markets  was  bestowed  indiscriminately  on  all :  the  colonies 
were  judged  to  be  incumbrances,  useless  and  expensive,  and 
their  possession  a  source  of  danger;  therefore  we  should  be 
better  off  without  them.  So  the  grant  of  self-government  was 
made  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  first  step  towards  the 
dissolution  of  the  Empire. 

These  were  not  the  views  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
but  they  were  those  of  the  section  that  was  then  supreme.  It 
was  the  day  of  commercial  and  middle-class  rule  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832 ;  and  with  the  powers 
that  be  commercial  considerations  were  paramount.  Our  policy 
was  shaped  and  our  actions  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
ruling  of  the  commercial  spirit.  "Wealth  was  held  to  be  the 
most  desirable  object  in  life  and  trade  the  royal  road  to  wealth. 
Everything  that  interfered  with  the  pursuit  of  these  was  to  be 
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cast  aside  like  the  superfluous  garments  of  a  runner  in  a  race. 
Hallaui  has  remarked  somewhere  that  selfishness  is  always 
short-sighted,  and  Mammon-worshippers  are  unreliable  guides, 
for  Pluto's  realms  are  situated  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  so  that 
the  eye  that  becomes  accustomed  to  their  gloom  and  darkness 
loses  the  faculty  of  perceiving  fully  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 
The  people  passively  acquiesced  in  the  policy  of  the  Little- 
Englanders  for  a  time,  but  only  because  they  were  ignorant  of 
its  purpose  and  ultimate  tendency,  and  trusted  blindly  those 
whom  they  had  accepted  as  leaders.  "When  their  eyes  were  at 
last  opened  many  and  loud  were  the  protests  raised,  so  that  these 
leaders  became  alarmed  and,  judging  discretion  to  be  the  better 
part  of  valour,  denied  that  it  had  ever  been  their  intention  to 
bring  about  separation. 

Among  the  crowd  of  traders  and  political  economists  of  the 
Manchester  School  Disraeli's  speech  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1872 
was  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  The  speaker 
was  years  ahead  of  his  time,  seeing  and  understanding  things 
which  as  yet  had  not  been  revealed  to  many.  The  ideas 
expressed  and  the  policy  outlined  were  too  new  and  strange  to 
be  fully  comprehended  by  or  to  attract  the  sympathy  of  his 
hearers.  Nor  is  this  matter  for  wonder  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  taken  forty  years  and  the  greatest  war  in  history  to 
convince  the  majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen  of  the  truth  of 
Disraeli's  words. 

Disraeli  condemned  and  exposed  the  drift  of  the  Manchester 
policy  of  which  he  had  never  at  any  time  been  enamoured. 
Britain's  good  angel  had  preserved  her  from  the  effects  of  mis- 
taken policy,  oversea  loyalty  was  proof  against  even  coldness  and 
indifference,  the  colonies  refused  to  be  shaken  off  and  still  clung 
to  the  Mother  Country.  The  opportunity  of  consolidating  the 
Empire  was  still  open  to  us,  and  Disraeli  earnestly  urged  his 
audience  to  avail  themselves  of  it  without  delay  and  to  re- 
construct as  far  as  possible  our  colonial  empire. 

The  colonies  had  been  given  self-government,  but  the  expected 
dissolution  of  the  Empire  had  not  occurred.  On  the  contrary 
the  ties  that  bound  the  oversea  States  to  the  Mother  Country 
had  grown  thicker  and  stronger.  Meanwhile,  public  opinion  at 
home  had  undergone  a  complete  change  and  was  now  as  anxious 
to  maintain  the  connection  with  the  colonies  as  formerly  it  had 
been  to  sever  it.  Post  hoc  was  confused  with  propter  hoc  and 
the  salvation  of  the  Empire  attributed  to  the  wisdom  of  self- 
government.  A  more  amazing  case  of  inconsistency  and  short 
memory  it  were  hard  to  find.  The  sight  of  the  pilots  in  charge 
of  the  ship  of  Empire  had  been  at  fault,  and  when,  as  they 
thought,  they  were  making  for  the  rocks  they  were  in   reality 
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bringing  her  safely  into  port.  It  was  enough  that  the  event  was 
good,  the  intention  was  lost  sight  of.  We  seem  to  have  hit  on 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  govern  a  world-wide 
empire,  which  we  conceive  to  be  leaving  the  several  parts  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  Self-government  was  the  discovery 
of  British  statesmen,  and  in  our  delight  at  the  success  of  the 
experiment  we  have  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  results 
have  been  the  opposite  to  what  its  initiators  intended.  It  has 
now  become  almost  the  fetish  of  British  politicians.  Each 
colony  has  autonomy  conferred  on  it  as  soon  as  it  is  judged  to 
have  become  ripe  for  the  privilege.  The  daring  experiment  was 
made  of  granting  it  to  South  Africa  only  a  few  years  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities ;  the  question  of  ceding  some  measure  of 
Home  Kule  to  Ireland  is  even  now  under  discussion ;  a  recent 
speech  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  indicated  some  form 
of  self-government  to  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  our  intentions  in 
regard  to  that  empire,  and  the  idea  of  an  autonomous  federation 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands  has  been  mooted  more  than  once. 

It  may  have  been  the  wisest  policy  to  let  the  colonies  manage 
their  own  affairs ;  anyhow,  whether  it  was  or  not  is  a  question 
of  merely  academic  interest,  for  in  the  case  of  such  an  extensive 
empire  as  ours  it  was  the  only  policy  practicable.  Our  forefathers 
thought  that  by  the  grant  of  self-government  they  had  discharged 
their  duty,  and  henceforth  could  wash  their  hands  of  colonial 
affairs.  The  duty  that  consists  of  evasion  of  responsibility  and 
expresses  itself  in  a  laissez  faire  attitude  is  easily  fulfilled,  but 
in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  was  not  by  itself 
adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

Disraeli,  in  the  speech  at  the  Crystal  Palace  already  referred 
to,  pointed  out  that  self-government  ought  to  have  formed  part 
of  a  great  policy  of  imperial  consolidation.  The  other  parts,  as 
indicated  by  him,  were  "  an  imperial  tariff,"  "  securities  for  the 
people  of  England  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  unappropriated  lands 
which  belonged  to  the  sovereign  as  their  trustee,"  "  a  military 
code  which  should  have  precisely  defined  the  means  and 
responsibilities  by  which  the  colonies  should  be  defended,  and  by 
which,  if  necessary,  this  country  should  call  for  aid  from  the 
colonies  themselves,"  and  "some  representative  council  in  the 
metropolis  which  would  have  brought  the  colonies  into  constant 
and  continuous  relations  with  the  home  Government."  But  the 
great  Conservative  leader  preached  to  deaf  ears  and  exhibited  his 
imperial  vision  before  blind  eyes,  and  by-and-by  the  generation 
to  whom  he  spoke  went  to  their  graves  unenlightened.  The 
awakening  did  not  come  in  their  time.  It  is  on  the  children  that 
the  sins  of  omission  of  the  fathers  are  being  visited,  who  are  now 
opposed  by  difficulties  and  menaced  by  perils  from  which  superior 
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forethought  on  the  part  of  the  preceding  generation  would  have 
preserved  them.  The  events  of  nearly  every  day  supply  fresh 
proof  of  the  wisdom  and  additional  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
Disraeli's  words.  There  is  no  more  maddening  reflection  for  an 
imperialist  than  that  suggested  by  what  might  have  been,  to 
observe  the  opportunities  which  have  been  thrown  away  and  take 
stock  of  the  difficulties  and  perils  which  are  our  legacy  from 
the  past. 

Of  the  first  measure  advocated  by  Disraeli,  "  an  imperial 
tariff,"  we  have  heard  much.  It  was  a  subject  of  frequent  and 
heated  controversy  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  war.  A  condition  of  the  grant  of  self-government 
should  have  been  the  free  admission  into  colonial  markets  of  the 
products  of  the  Mother  Country  in  return  for  a  reciprocal 
privilege.  This  could  have  been  easily  insisted  on  then  as  the 
colonial  protective  tariffs  were  of  subsequent  date.  The  conse- 
quence of  neglect  to  do  this  was  that  Britain  lost  to  foreign 
nations  a  large  part  of  colonial  trade  that  might  have  been  hers 
if  she  had  been  wiser  in  her  generation.  It  was  not  long  before 
some  among  us  awoke  to  this  fact,  and  a  few  far-sighted  men 
made  proposals  relative  to  an  imperial  commercial  union.  The 
idea  of  an  imperial  Zollverein  was  broached  at  the  earlier  colonial 
conferences,  but  failed  to  make  headway,  the  strong  protectionist 
convictions  of  the  colonial  representatives  constituting  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  its  realisation.  The  Imperial  Preference 
proposal  was  then  made  and  met  with  no  better  success  owing  to 
the  equally  strong  Free  Trade  convictions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
representatives.  As  each  party  seemed  equally  determined  not  to 
yield  matters  were  at  a  standstill  and  remained  so  till  the 
outbreak  of  the  war;  one  of  the  results  of  which  was  to  com- 
pletely reverse  the  attitude  of  large  numbers  in  regard  to  this 
question. 

Kesolutions  in  favour  of  Preferential  Trade  with  the  Dominions 
and  our  Allies  which  were  passed  at  the  Paris  Conference  were 
afterwards  endorsed  by  the  Government  of  the  time  in  which  the 
Liberal  element  preponderated  ;  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  a  strong  pre- 
war Free  Trader,  in  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  occasion 
of  his  receiving  the  freedom  of  the  City,  warmly  expressed  his 
sympathy  with  the  idea;  and  at  the  Imperial  Conference  held 
last  March  resolutions  in  favour  of  Imperial  Preference  received 
unanimous  assent  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that  body. 
There  has  been  no  lack  of  words  but  they  have  yet  to  be  carried 
out  in  deeds;  and  until  they  have  Imperialists  cannot  regard 
their  cause  as  safe.  For  after  the  war  the  pro-Germans  are 
certain  to  be  very  busy  and  raise  a  loud  outcry  against  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  boycott  of  Germany;  demanding  that  there 
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shall  be  discrimination  between  the  treatment  of  the  German 
people  and  their  rulers,  and  indignantly  protesting  against  the 
maintenance  of  a  feud  with  those  whom  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald 
described  as  "  our  German  friends."  And  the  battle  may  be  lost 
if,  before  it  has  been  won,  Imperialists  for  a  moment  relax  their 
vigilance  and  suffer  their  efforts  to  flag. 

The  second  question  that  attracted  Disraeli's  attention  was 
that  of  the  "unappropriated  lands  which  belonged  to  the 
sovereign  as  their  trustee."  Disraeli  maintained  that  the  people 
of  England  should  have  been  given  securities  for  these.  But 
insistence  on  this  would  probably  have  caused  much  friction  and 
unpleasantness  and  submitted  our  connection  with  the  colonies  to 
an  unendurable  strain.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  made  a 
complete  renunciation  of  our  claim  to  the  lands  on  certain 
conditions. 

The  question  of  those  conditions  suggests  the  third  subject 
referred  to  by  Disraeli — Imperial  Defence.  The  grant  of  self- 
government  was  accompanied  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
garrisons;  one  of  its  chief  recommendations  to  its  promoters 
being  the  relief  it  would  afford  for  the  responsibility  for  Colonial 
Defence.  So  the  garrisons  were  withdrawn,  but  there  the  matter 
ended.  No  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  colonies  clearly 
understand  that  they  were  henceforth  responsible  for  their  land 
defence,  which  was  accordingly  left  to  look  after  itself,  while 
Great  Britain  continued  to  make  their  defence  against  attacks  by 
sea  her  concern,  and  the  protecting  aegis  of  the  Navy  was  not 
withdrawn. 

After  many  years  the  colonies  began  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  but  very  slowly  and  gradually.  The 
result  manifested  itself  at  first  in  contributions  towards  naval 
defence,  in  amount  comparatively  trifling  but  of  great  signifi- 
cance ;  at  the  time  of  the  Sudan  War,  and  later  during  the  South 
African  War  in  a  more  pronounced  manner,  in  the  despatch  of 
contingents  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mother-Country.  The  ever- 
growing darkening  of  the  political  horizon  in  the  years  that 
followed  did  more  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Dominions,  led  to 
increased  contributions  to  naval  defence,  and  moved  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  to  even  go  the  length  of  establishing  com- 
pulsory military  training.  But  the  awakening  was  but  partial 
till  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  In  their  sincere  and 
steadfast  loyalty,  in  the  valuable  assistance  so  spontaneously, 
generously  and  ungrudgingly  rendered  many  have  seen  the  fruits 
and  consequent  justification  of  our  laissez  faire  colonial  policy ; 
but  if  they  examine  a  little  more  closely  into  the  matter  they  will 
soon  discover  other  results  less  gratifying.  Australia's  rejection 
of  conscription  and  the  acute  party  conflict  now  proceeding  in 
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Canada  show  that  there«still  exists  in  many  quarters  a  lamentable 
inability  to  appreciate  the  situation,  which  is  the  fruit  of  past 
mistaken  policy  in  regard  to  the  colonies. 

A  fair  and  adequate  contribution  towards  Imperial  Defence 
should  have  been  one  of  the  conditions  insisted  on  when  the 
decision  was  reached  to  make  the  Colonial  Governments  a  free 
present  of  all  unoccupied  lands  within  their  several  jurisdictions. 
Their  responsibility  in  the  matter  should  have  been  clearly 
understood,  and  the  principle  so  established  as  to  admit  of  no 
future  quibbling  or  evasion.  Another  condition  should  have 
stipulated  on  what  terms  products  of  the  Mother-Country  were  to 
be  admitted  into  colonial  markets.  The  third  has  relation  to 
the  National  Debt,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  incurred 
in  wars  in  which  Greater  Britain  had  been  conquered  and  held, 
so  she  might  fairly  have  been  asked  to  help  sustain  its  burden. 
If  the  principle  had  been  established  that  every  part  must  take 
its  share  in  shouldering  the  burden  of  debts  incurred  on  behalf  of 
the  Empire,  the  financial  prospects  of  Great  Britain  after  the 
war  would  have  been  considerably  brighter  than  they  now  are. 
But  this  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Dominions  in  the 
matters  of  imperial  defence  and  finance  raises  wider  issues. 

The  colonies  could  not  have  been  required  to  share  the  burden 
unless  at  the  same  time  there  had  been  conceded  to  them  a  voice 
in  the  policy  of  the  Empire.  "  No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion "  is  the  corner-stone  of  British  constitutional  principle, 
devotion  to  which  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Charles  was  the  cause  of  the  only  real  revolution  in  English 
history,  and  of  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the  constitution.  At 
the  time  of  the  War  of  Independence  it  was  proved  that  the 
colonists  had  inherited  this  sentiment  in  an  even  intensified  form. 
The  loss  of  the  colonies  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on 
the  people  of  the  Homeland,  who  did  not  fail  to  take  the  moral 
to  heart. 

But  there  is  a  key  to  the  problem,  and  it  is  supplied  by 
Disraeli's  fourth  proposal  for  "  some  representative  council  in 
the  metropolis  which  would  have  brought  the  colonies  into 
constant  and  continuous  relations  with  the  home  government." 
That  there  will  have  to  be  something  of  the  kind  after  the  war 
is  now  generally  admitted,  but  the  discovery  of  a  scheme  that 
will  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  situation 
and  prove  acceptable  to  all  parties  will  be  a  task  of  some  difficulty 
and  will  require  an  infinite  reserve  of  tact  and  wisdom  to  draw 
upon.  The  proposals  made  by  ardent  Imperialists  at  successive 
conferences  have  encountered  opposition  which  shows  the  chief 
obstacles  arise  from  the  spirit  of  nationalism  and  jealousy  of 
Imperial  interference.    The  colonies  at  the  time  of  the  concession 
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of  self-government  were  like  young  and  tender  saplings  which 
are  easily  bent  and  trained,  but  in  the  years  which  have  since 
come  and  gone  they  have  grown  into  stout,  tough  trees,  and  to 
bend  them  is  an  undertaking  both  difficult  and  laborious  and 
requiring  caution. 

Disraeli's  speech  was  significant  because  it  happened  to  coin- 
cide with  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  and,  quite  unconsciously  on  the 
part  of  the  orator,  struck  what  was  to  be  its  dominant  note. 
The  period  of  Eden-like  repose  that  Europe  had  enjoyed  since 
the  slaying  of  the  Napoleonic  dragon  had  come  to  an  end.  On 
the  political  horizon  there  had  suddenly  appeared  a  speck,  a 
cloud  at  first  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  but  one  which  in  the 
years  to  come  was  to  grow  and  grow  till  it  overspread  the  whole 
sky  and  darkened  all  the  earth.  The  war  of  1870-1,  which  had 
made  Germany  the  first  nation  on  the  Continent,  had  hatched 
a  new  dragon  to  be  the  curse  of  mankind.  As  for  Britain,  her 
peaceful  and  unchallenged  reign  in  commerce  and  industry 
was  over.  Very  soon  it  became  apparent  that  persistent  and 
determined  attempts  were  being  made  to  wrest  from  us  the 
position  of  supremacy  to  which  we  had  attained. 

The  assaults  grew  more  frequent  and  harder  to  combat  as  the 
years  went  on  and  we  perceived  that  ground  was  being  lost. 
About  this  time  the  same  disturbing  elements  of  rivalry  and 
opposition  appeared  in  certain  regions  overseas.  Germany  was 
there  a  late-comer,  but  she  did  her  best  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
and  in  a  few  years  scrambled  together  her  African  empire,  which 
has  now  been  as  lightly  lost  as  won,  more  often  than  not  her 
expansion  being  at  the  expense  of  those  in  the  field  before  her. 
The  times  had  changed  and  were  no  longer  favourable  to 
Cobdenism,  which  is  a  fair-weather  friend  and  no  help  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  peril.  Its  disciples  soon  found  themselves  rowing 
against  the  tide  and  as  time  went  on  making  less  and  less 
headway. 

The  craft  of  the  Manchester  School  were  designed  to  sail  on 
smooth  seas  in  calm  weather,  and  not  built  to  hold  up  against 
the  boisterous  gales  of  the  present  tempestuous  age.  They  have 
consequently  foundered. 

D.  A.  E.  Veal. 
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PROBLEMS    OF    RECONSTRUCTION 

Theee  are  times  in  the  lives  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  take  an  inventory  of 
the  situation,  to  realise  exactly  how  matters  stand,  and  to  initiate 
such  steps  as  seem  desirable  for  the  future.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  after  a  sudden  upheaval  of  existing  conditions,  when 
changes  have  taken  place  that  make  previous  experiences  and 
policies  of  little  avail,  and  for  which  no  precedent  can  offer  any 
solution. 

In  our  individual  experiences,  many  of  us  have  been  con- 
fronted with  such  conditions  during  the  past  three  years,  and 
have  had  entirely  to  recast  our  outlook  upon  the  problems  of  our 
own  enterprises,  to  adopt  entirely  new  methods,  to  bury  many  of 
our  most  cherished  opinions,  and  generally  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
our  new  environments.  While  the  gigantic  struggle  in  which 
we  are  all,  in  some  form  or  another,  engaged,  demands  the 
greatest  concentration  of  effort,  it  is  scarcely  of  less  importance 
that  we  should  anticipate  the  very  serious  problems  that  will 
arise  immediately  afterwards.  These  will  be  both  numerous  and 
complex,  and  among  the  foremost  will  be  that  of  finance.  Our 
revenue  in  1914  was,  roughly,  two  hundred  millions ;  in  the  year 
after  the  war  it  must  approximate  three  times  as  much  in  order 
to  provide  for  current  expenses,  and  the  interest  on  the  war  debt. 
This  means  that  the  present  standard  of  taxation  must  be  main- 
tained indefinitely,  unless  other  means  of  revenue  are  found. 

The  industrial  productive  capacity  of  the  Empire  has  been 
enormously  increased  during  the  war.  New  plant  and  machinery 
have  been  laid  down  in  every  part  for  the  production  of  ammuni- 
tion and  other  requirements,  while  existing  establishments  have 
been  greatly  extended.  When  the  signal  goes  forth  that  no 
more  shells  or  guns  are  required,  that  the  manufacture  of 
aeroplanes  can  cease,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for 
khaki,  are  our  industrial  fires  to  be  dampened  down,  or  are  they  to 
be  kept  going  for  the  "  no  less  renowned  victory  of  peace "  ? 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  will  be  returning  from  the  trenches 
and  the  high  seas,  expecting  a  grateful  country  to  do  more  than 
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meet  them  with  bands  and  eulogistic  speeches.  They  do  not 
want  or  expect  charity,  but  they  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
factory  fires  as  well  as  the  home  fires  shall  be  kept  burning  for 
their  return.  The  question  of  the  employment  of  our  fighting 
men  is  one  that  brooks  no  delay  in  consideration. 

During  the  war,  the  employment  of  women  in  occupations 
formerly  held  by  men  has  become  general,  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  many  of  them  will  remain,  thus  necessitating  the  develop- 
ment of  our  manufacturing  enterprises  to  find  employment  for  all 
willing  workers  of  both  sexes.  The  new  standard  of  wages  and 
the  aspirations  of  labour  for  better  conditions,  a  brighter  outlook 
on  life,  and  a  fairer  share  of  the  rewards  of  production  open  up 
issues  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  and  difficulties  with  which, 
both  as  a  Nation  and  as  an  Empire,  we  are,  or  soon  shall  be, 
confronted  :  these  are,  in  part,  some  of  the  items  of  the  inventory 
in  our  national  stock-taking  and  review  of  our  position.  They 
are  new  problems  for  which  we  have  no  precedents  to  guide  us  ; 
they  are  new  conditions  with  which  our  old  plans  and  policies 
will  not  square,  to  which  our  old  shibboleths  will  not  apply. 
The  slate  must  be  cleaned,  and  we  must  start  afresh,  free  from 
preconceived  "  doxies,"  prepared,  as  men  of  business  and  patriotic 
Britons,  to  apply  ourselves  to  such  plans  of  reconstruction  and 
development  as  may  lie  within  the  compass  of  our  attainments. 
Just  as  the  war  has  developed  from  a  national  into  an  imperial 
question  ;  just  as  we  have  called  all  our  Imperial  resources  and 
experience  to  assist  us  in  the  conflict,  so  will  the  problems  of  develop- 
ment and  reconstruction  become  Imperial  rather  than  national 
questions.  The  whole  Empire  has  been  welded  together  as  never 
before,  and  our  Commonwealths  and  Colonies  have  been  proud 
to  give  of  their  best  in  talent  and  material  in  the  great  partner- 
ship of  free  nations  that  compose  the  British  Empire. 

The  solving  of  these  problems  and  the  work  of  reconstruction 
involved  is  one  rather  of  business  than  of  political  sagacity,  except 
so  far  as  commerce  and  the  development  of  natural  resources  are 
among  the  chief  duties  of  the  government  of  an  industrial  nation. 
The  question  must  be  viewed  largely  from  the  same  standpoint  as 
that  of  the  business  man,  or  the  board  of  directors  of  a  company 
confronted  with  the  same  difficulties  and  conditions. 

From  the  business  standpoint  there  are  certain  more  or  less 
obvious  policies  to  be  pursued  in  the  attempt  to  meet  such  con- 
ditions, whether  in  the  case  of  individual  or  of  national  enterprise. 
The  first  is  the  elimination  of  waste  in  production  and  distribu- 
tion. The  utilisation  of  water  power,  and  the  co-ordination  of  the 
supply  of  steam  and  electric  power,  so  as  to  avoid  the  enormous 
waste  in  our  great  manufacturing  districts,  are  illustrations  of 
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methods  that  could  profitably  be  employed  by  the  State  with 
advantage  and  profit  to  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  with  decided 
economy  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  opportunities  for 
elimination  of  waste  in  transport  are  now  too  well  recognised  to 
need  elaboration,  and  the  lessons  we  have  learnt  in  this  respect 
during  the  war  may  profitably  be  applied  later  on.  Economy  of 
production  and  distribution  means  both  greater  output  and  the 
better  opportunity  to  meet  competition  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

The  second  point  that  would  occur  to  a  business  man  is  the 
importance  of  the  development  of  all  the  resources  at  his  com- 
mand. In  this  country  this  means  such  intensified  cultivation  of 
crops  as  has  been  made  necessary  during  the  past  year,  and  the  use 
of  all  available  acreage  for  food  production,  if  necessary  by  com- 
pulsory means.  Our  fishing  interests,  properly  controlled  and 
scientifically  developed  under  State  patronage,  could  be  made  a 
valuable  contribution  both  to  State  revenue  and  in  supplying  the 
people  with  cheap  and  wholesome  food. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  great  Democracies  of  the  Empire  that 
the  enormous  potentialities  of  the  development  of  Imperial 
resources  find  their  fullest  opportunity.  Granted  that  these 
Commonwealths  are  working  out  their  own  destinies  and  con- 
trolling their  own  territories,  there  seems  ample  room  for  a 
thorough  co-operation  between  the  mother  country  and  them- 
selves that  will  be  alike  advantageous  to  both,  and  especially  to 
the  Empire  at  large. 

It  is  on  these  two  lines  that  the  Empire  Eesources  Develop- 
ment Committee  are  doing  such  excellent  work,  and  if  they  can 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Government  through  the  formation 
of  public  opinion,  much  will  be  done  to  meet  the  problems  and 
difficulties  that  will  arise  after  the  war. 

William  Henry  Beable. 
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TWO    BOOKS    ON    INDIA 

Nationalism* 

A  typical  Hindu,  though  a  member  of  the  Brahma  Samaj 
sect  which  is  hostile  to  many  of  the  traditional  religious  beliefs 
of  his  ancestors,  Sir  Kabindranath  Tagore  reveals  in  the  lectures 
recently  delivered  in  America  and  Japan,  collected  in  this  volume, 
his  agreement  with  the  theories  of  the  great  Hindu  philosophers 
of  the  pre-Christian  era,  Vasistha,  preceptor  of  Kama,  heir- 
apparent  of  the  throne  of  Ayodhya,  and  Visvamitra,  the 
Kshatriya  sage  who  rose  to  be  a  Brahman. 

The  annals  of  ancient  India  record  that  on  one  occasion  a 
solemn  debate  was  held  at  the  court  of  the  Kaja  Dasaratha 
between  these  two  representative  leaders  of  thought  as  to 
whether  it  is  better  for  a  country  to  be  rational  or  national. 
As  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  time  the  rivals  agreed,  their 
conclusion  is  worth  quoting.  They  decided  that  irrational 
nationalism  is  good  neither  for  the  individual  nor  the  community, 
and  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race  is  nationalism  based  on  rational  ideals.  This  dictum 
was  also  laid  down  a  thousand  years  later,  when  the  subject 
was  again  discussed  at  the  court  of  Indraprastha  by  the  equally 
clear  thinker  Bhishma,  the  warrior  philosopher,  who  declared 
that  nationalism  divorced  from  rational  ideals  was  political 
suicide. 

Of  the  lectures  in  the  book  under  notice,  that  on  India  is  the 
most  interesting  and  important,  not  only  because  its  author  is 
better  able  to  deal  with  his  own  country  than  with  any  other, 
but  because  the  question  of  nationalism  there  has  lately  come 
very  much  to  the  fore.  Many  incidents  tend  to  show  how 
divided  are  the  counsels  of  the  authorities  concerning  it,  such  as 
the  debate  in  the  English  Cabinet  as  to  whether  Mrs.  Besant, 
leader  of  the  Indian  nationalists,  who  had  been  interned  by  the 
Governor  of  Madras,  should  or  should  not  be  released ;  a  problem 
since  solved  by  the  Viceroy,  who  has  set  her  at  liberty. 

*  '  Nationalism,'  by  Sir  Kabindranath  Tagore.    London,  Macmillan,  2*.  6d.  net. 
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More  important  than  this  revelation  of  indecision,  signifi- 
cant though  it  undoubtedly  is,  is  the  recent  arrival  in  India 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Montagu,  in  response  to  an 
invitation  from  Lord  Chelmsford,  to  discuss  on  the  spot  the 
granting  to  natives  of  India  of  a  larger  share  in  responsible 
political  employment.  Any  light,  therefore,  that  a  writer  in 
intimate  touch  with  public  opinion  amongst  his  fellow-country- 
men can  throw  on  the  vexed  questions  at  issue,  must  be  of 
special  value  at  the  present  moment. 

Sir  Kabindranath  Tagore,  who  was,  as  is  well  known, 
knighted  by  the  King  in  recognition  of  the  beauty  of  his  poetry, 
which  is  permeated  with  the  highest  idealism,  does  not  hesitate 
to  assert  that  India  never  had  a  real  sense  of  nationalism.  He 
evidently  considers  this  an  advantage  rather  than  the  reverse, 
declaring  that  nationalism  is  a  great  menace,  and  adding,  "  It  is 
the  particular  thing  which  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  India's 
troubles,  and  inasmuch  as  we  have  been  ruled  and  dominated  by 
a  nation  that  is  strictly  political  in  its  attitude,  we  have  tried  to 
develop  within  ourselves,  despite  our  inheritance  from  the  past, 
a  belief  in  our  eventual  political  destiny." 

He  gives  a  clear  and  succinct  description  of  the  course  of  the 
agitation  which  has  now  been  going  on  for  so  many  years, 
pointing  out  that  the  real  problem  in  India  is  not  political  but 
social,  that,  as  in  America,  the  race  problem  complicates  every 
situation,  and  claiming  that  his  native  land  has  done  something 
towards  its  solution.  "  She  has  tried,"  he  says,  "  to  make  an 
adjustment  of  races,  to  acknowledge  the  real  differences  between 
them  where  they  exist,  and  yet  to  seek  some  basis  of  unity." 
He  realises  fully  that  India  is  a  country  without  a  nation,  just 
as  the  Jews  are  a  nation  without  a  country,  and  to  his  remarks 
apropos  of  difficulties  resulting  from  this  characteristic  he  might 
well  have  added  that  as  far  as  the  cause  of  nationalism  in  India 
is  concerned,  differences  in  religion  are  as  great  a  handicap  as 
differences  of  race.  To  quote  but  one  case  in  point,  the 
Maharaja  of  Kashmir  is  a  Hindu  whilst  the  majority  of  his 
subjects  are  Mahomedans;  whereas  in  Hyderabad  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  a  position  which  must  make  the  realisation  of  the 
programme  of  the  late  Mr.  Gokhale  and  his  successors  all  but 
impossible  in  those  two  leading  native  States,  if  not  elsewhere. 

Sir  Kabindranath  Tagore,  who  may  justly  be  said,  without 
detracting  from  the  value  of  his  contentions,  to  take  the  poet's 
exalted  view  of  the  situation,  differentiates  between  the  nation 
as  a  political  entity  and  the  spirit  of  that  nation,  relating  as  an 
illustration  of  the  mistake  of  glorification  of  the  State  at  the 
expense  of  the  individual  how  he  was  taught  as  a  child  that 
idolatry  of  the  nation  is  almost  better  than  reverence  for  God 
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and  humanity.  "  I  believe,"  he  adds,  "  that  I  have  outgrown 
this  teaching,  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  my  countrymen  will 
truly  gain  their  India  by  fighting  against  the  education  that 
teaches  them  that  a  country  is  greater  than  the  ideals  of 
humanity."  Development  from  within  is  the  aspiration  with 
which  he  would  fire  the  ambition  of  his  native  land,  and  he  calls 
upon  every  man  and  woman  in  it  and  elsewhere  to  prepare 
themselves  and  their  surroundings  for  the  dawn  of  the  new  era 
that  he  foresees,  when  man  shall  discover  his  soul  in  the  spiritual 
unity  of  all  human  beings.  Truly  a  noble  vision,  recalling  the 
beautiful  prayer  which  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  speaker's 
"  Gigantula,"  in  which  occurs  the  petition  : — 

Where  knowledge  is  free, 

Where  words  come  out  of  the  depth  of  truth, 
Into  that  heaven  of  freedom,  My  Father, 
Let  my  country  awake. 


India  and  the  Futube  * 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  reputation  of  the  author  of  '  India 
and  the  Future,'  which  was  written  before  war  broke  out  in  1914, 
that  it  should  have  been  issued  at  a  time  when  its  forecast  has 
been  so  entirely  falsified.  Only  a  very  thorough  revision  could 
have  justified  its  appearance  at  a  time  so  critical  in  the  history  of 
India  when  the  efforts  of  the  Government  are  concentrated  on 
solving  the  vital  problems  connected  with  the  future  of  India  in 
collaboration  with  the  most  enlightened  politicians  of  the  country 
itself. 

It  is  true  that  in  what  Mr.  Archer  calls  a  Postscript  Proem 
he  states  his  reasons  for  deciding  against  any  alteration  in  his 
text,  but  these  reasons  must  appear  absolutely  inadequate  to 
any  unprejudiced  observer.  He  says  of  a  time  fraught  with 
such  stress  and  strain  as  has  never  been  known  before  :  "  Inter- 
vening events  far  from  having  rendered  any  considerable 
revision  necessary  have  merely  reinforced  one  branch  of  my 
argument  while  they  have  left  the  other  unaffected.  They  have 
strengthened  India's  claim  to  ultimate  self-government  while 
they  have  not  sensibly  altered  her  actual  and  present  capacity 
for  it."  He  admits  that  there  are  several  passages  which  he 
would  have  expressed  differently  had  he  been  writing  to-day, 
notably  that  in  which  he  weighs  the  reasons  for  and  against  the 
demartialisation  of  India,  quoting  the  well-known  native  patriot, 
Gopal  Gokhale,  in  confirmation  of  his  own  indictment  of  English 
methods  of  government,  and  that  in  which  he  declines  to  discuss 

*  •  India  and  the  Future,'  by  William  Archer.     London,  Hutchinson  and  Co., 
16s.  net. 
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the  question  whether  national  or  imperial  patriotism  is  the  best 
inspiring  principle,  because  he  says  to  any  one  who  has  a  living 
vision  of  India  that  question  is  merely  absurd. 

"  What  can  the  British  Empire  mean  to  the  Indian  school- 
boy ?  "  he  asks,  and  he  goes  on  to  scoff  in  no  measured  terms 
at  the  Indians'  pride  in  their  land  as  the  home  of  the 
loftiest  religions,  the  profoundest  philosophies  and  the  noblest 
civilisations  the  world  has  ever  seen,  a  pride  which  has  been 
justified  by  the  verdict  of  some  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of 
Europe. 

Quite  out  of  sympathy  with,  in  fact  apparently  knowing  nothing 
of  the  ideals  which  underlie  the  religions  of  India,  Mr.  Archer 
merely  finds  the  ceremonies  connected  with  them  revolting,  and 
he  glibly  talks  of  bringing  the  land,  in  which  the  Vedas  were 
evolved  two  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  into  line 
with  the  march  of  civilisation.  It  seems  best,  he  explains,  "  to 
leave  these  pages  unaltered,  so  as  to  keep  the  whole  text  on  one 
plane  of  time,  and  not  to  flit  back  and  forth  between  the  point 
of  view  of  1914  and  1917,"  adding  the  extraordinary  claim  that 
"  there  is  nothing  really  invalidated  by  the  intervention  of  the 
war."  Yet  as  is  proved  at  every  turn,  values  in  every  sphere  of 
thought  and  activity  have  been  completely  changed  by  the  world 
conflict,  and  in  no  country  is  that  change  more  vital,  more 
significant,  or  more  hopeful  for  the  future  than  in  India. 

The  halting  apology  made  in  the  Postscript  Proem  for  the 
prophecy,  "  the  moment  England  gets  into  serious  trouble  else- 
where India  in  her  present  temper  would  burst  into  a  blaze  of 
rebellion,"  is  no  real  atonement  for  leaving  unaltered  pages  17  and 
18,  which  it  will  be  well  not  to  circulate  further  by  quotation. 
What  loyal  Englishman  or  woman  can  look  back  upon  the  early 
days  of  the  war  without  a  warm  glow  of  grateful  admiration  for  the 
way  in  which  all  India  rose  to  the  occasion  at  that  fateful  time  ? 
Who  can  read  without  emotion  such  letters  as  that  written  by 
a  veteran  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  to  Sir  Eonald  Ross  to 
condole  with  him  on  the  supposed  loss  "  of  his  noble  son  in  the 
first  fighting  in  France."  The  Sovereign,  said  this  loyal 
subject  of  our  king,  "  is  enshrined  in  our  hearts  as  most  Supreme 
Being,  and  as  such  people  comprising  of  alien  nation  could  not 
make  out  the  thing  because  they  are  so  much  separated  by 
custom,  manners,  etc.  But  as  -soon  as  the  war  began  the 
Indian  people  could  not  but  show  their  spirit  which  was 
embodied  in  their  innermost  recesses  of  their  hearts  to  come 
forward  and  lay  what  they  have  at  their  disposal,  their  lives  and 
their  properties  at  the  footstool  of  the  Sovereign.  Your  Honour 
may  rest  assured  that  Indians  will  always  support  the  British 
Raj  with  their  heart  and  soul.     It  was  providential  that  India 
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was  and  is  to  be  governed  by  the  noble  British  nation,  whose 
objects  are  justice,  truthfulness  and  independence.' ' 

In  this  quaintly  expressed  letter  from  a  humble  soldier  the 
keynote  was  struck  of  India's  attitude  towards  the  war,  and  as 
time  went  on  scarcely  a  week  went  by  without  some  striking 
proof  of  the  eager  loyalty  of  the  ruling  princes  and  their  subjects, 
as  well  as  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  India.  In  the  first  month  of  the  struggle  the 
Maharajah  of  Nepal  placed  the  whole  of  the  resources  of  his 
State  at  the  service  of  the  King-Emperor,  and  his  contemporaries 
have  ever  since  vied  with  each  other  in  their  lavish  gifts  of 
money,  ambulances,  tents,  etc.,  which  surely  might  have  been 
accorded  at  least  a  footnote  in  a  book  purporting  to  describe 
the  India  of  to-day  and  to  presage  its  future. 

It  is  indeed  cause  for  rejoicing  that  that  future,  judging  from 
the  ever-growiug  rapprochement  between  England  and  her 
greatest  dependency,  will  be  very  different  from  that  pre- 
saged by  Mr.  Archer  who,  whatever  gifts  he  may  have  as  writer, 
is  certainly  not  endowed  with  prophetic  vision.  India,  which  tc 
the  truly  initiated  owns  in  its  sacred  literature  an  inexhaustible 
storehouse  of  wisdom,  the  fountain  head  of  much  of  the  culture 
of  the  West,  a  land  with  a  noble  future  before  her  in  which 
hand-in-hand  with  the  country  she  has  aided  in  her  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  the  human  race,  she  will  set  her  seal  on  that  of  her 
own  sons  is  to  the  author  of  '  India  and  the  Future  '  "  a  land  of 
regrets,  a  land  of  disappointments,  of  the  patient  endurance  of 
misunderstanding,  misrepresentation  and  not  infrequently  un- 
deserved humiliation."  The  concluding  sentences,  if  they  had 
any  weight  of  authority  behind  them,  would  indeed  be  melancholy 
reading,  "  An  end — that  is  to  say,  to  English  rule  in  India — 
must  come,  and  this  book  is  inspired,  however  inadequately, 
by  the  desire  and  hope  that  it  may  be  a  glorious  one.  Or,  at 
least,  nf  fate  has  otherwise  decreed  and  a  tragic  doom  impends, 
let  us  endeavour  that  history  may  not  find  the  traglische  schild 
in  our  own  unintelligence." 

Nancy  Bell. 
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The  movement  of  settlers  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Canadian  West  continues  in  considerable  volume.  The  entry 
oi  the  United  States  into  the  war  and  the  adoption  of  the 
selective  draft  system  has  not  so  far  affected  emigration  to  the 
Western  Provinces.  This,  it  is  explained,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  large  majority  of  those  who  seek  homes  in  Canada  are 
well-to-do  farmers  above  the  military  age,  with  families  too 
young  to  be  affected  by  the  conscription  law.  Since  the  United 
States  came  into  the  war  there  has  been  an  increased  rather 
than  a  decreased  movement  in  the  direction  of  Canada. 

Canada  is  making  haste  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  sub- 
marines. British  Columbia's  shipbuilding  programme  to  date 
provides  for  the  construction  of  some  117,000  gross  tons  of 
commercial  shipping,  to  have  a  total  carrying  capacity  of  nearly 
185,000  tons.  The  value  of  these  ships,  some  fifty  in  all,  is  about 
five  millions  sterling.  While  this  is  but  an  approximate  estimate, 
it  includes  practically  every  ship  of  importance  in  freight  carrying. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  small  ships  being  built,  such 
as  fishing  boats,  which  have  not  been  included.  Some  of  the 
ships  are  already  in  the  water,  some  are  hardly  commenced. 
The  amount  of  tonnage  given  represents  definite  contracts  only 
and  others  are  being  booked  daily. 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  great  demand  for  steamers  to 
handle  the  traffic  between  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
British  and  European  ports,  the  Canadian  Department  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries  is  collaborating  with  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  in  transferring  boats,  formerly  plying  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
to  the  overseas  routes.  A  representative  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  has  been  in  conference  with  officials  of  the 
Department,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  transfer 
of  a  number  of  United  States  steamers  now  on  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Atlantic  service. 

By  a  combination  of  events,  the  coast  cities  of  Canada  and  the 
cities  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  witnessing  the  revival  of  an  industry 
that  flourished  at  an  earlier  period,  particularly  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  namely,  the  building  of  wooden  ocean-going  vessels. 
This  revival  has  its  impulse  in  the  fact  that  the  world  is  in  need 
of  shipping,  and  that  these  may  be  constructed  much  more  speedily 
of  wood  than  of  steel.  There  is  also  the  point  of  economy  to  be 
considered.  The  projected  fleets  are  intended  to  meet  an 
emergency,  and  will  probably  give  way  to  steel  vessels  with  the 
return  of  peace,  hence  cost  is  a  consideration.     Nevertheless  the 
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wooden  ship  is  coming  back,  and  the  old-time  shipyard  is  taking 
on  a  new  lease  of  life. 

At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  held  at  Winnipeg,  the  President  said  that  from  a 
manufacturing  standpoint  the  development  of  Canada's  Western 
provinces  had  fully  kept  pace  with  their  development  in  other 
directions.  With  characteristic  enterprise  their  citizens  had 
freely  utilised  the  resources  at  hand  to  make  themselves  as 
independent  as  possible  of  outside  sources  of  supply.  In  milling, 
in  the  preparation  of  animal  products  and  in  similar  forms  of 
activity  there  was  no  reason  why  the  West  should  not  greatly 
excel.  In  the  heavier  lines  of  manufacture  her  growth  had  been 
retarded  by  the  high  price  of  coal  and  power,  but  this  difficulty  he 
was  informed  had  already  been  partially  overcome  by  the  develop- 
ment of  hydro-electrical  energy,  with  a  good  prospect  that  further, 
if  indeed  not  complete,  relief  might  shortly  be  had  through  the 
utilisation  of  the  vast  deposits  of  lignite  with  which  the  West 
abounded. 

A  discovery  of  gold  has  been  made  in  the  township  of 
Kickard,  about  ten  miles  east  of  Iroquois  Falls,  Northern  Ontario. 
The  discovery  was  made  accidentally  by  a  man  who  was  pro- 
specting for  pulp-wood  in  the  district.  Three  veins  were  located, 
one  of  which  is  stated  to  be  nearly  20  feet  in  width.  The  speci- 
mens brought  in  are  said  to  be  among  the  best  samples  of  the 
precious  metal  ever  shown  in  Northern  Ontario.  A  new  gold- 
mining  camp  is  about  to  be  opened  in  the  Yukon.  Arrivals 
from  the  vicinity  of  Selkirk  report  that  much  staking  has  been 
done  on  the  newly-discovered  placer  creeks  of  Seymour  and 
Kitchener  and  tributaries.  The  locality  has  been  named  un- 
officially the  Kitchener  Creek  strike.  The  merits  of  the  creeks 
remain  to  be  determined,  but  the  prospects  are  said  to  be 
encouraging.  It  is  expected  that  many  of  the  stakers  will 
prospect  their  claims  this  winter. 

British  Columbia  is  making  a  bold  bid  for  the  Ontario  and 
Eastern  Canadian  lumber  business,  and  a  British  Columbia 
Lumber  Commissioner  was  some  time  ago  appointed  in  Toronto 
to  confer  with  architects,  engineers  and  users  of  wood  in  general, 
preference  in  the  past  having  been  given  to  the  Southern  Pine. 
It  has  now  been  found  that  the  policy  of  establishing  an  office  in 
Toronto  has  been  justified,  as  shipments  East  from  British 
Columbia  have  doubled  during  the  past  year. 

Ontario  possesses  a  new  land  within  its  boundaries  that  is 
about  four  times  the  size  of  Old  Ontario— that  is  say  far  larger 
than  Great  Britain,  France  or  Germany.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  made  up  of  a  soil  which,  when  cultivated,  will  reward  the 
agriculturist.  This  new  land,  which  has  recently  become  settled 
in  a  scattered  way,  is  divided  into  eight  great  districts,  viz., 
Nipissing,  Timiskaming,  Sudbury,  Algoma,  Thunder  Bay,  Kainy 
Eiver,  Kenora  and  Patricia.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  great 
clay  belt  in  the  North  of  Ontario  there  are  fully  20,000,000  acres 
of  rich  agricultural  land,  the  belt  extending  westerly  from  the 
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Quebec  boundary  for  over  400  miles,  and  varying  in  depth,  from 
north  to  south,  from  25  to  100  miles.  The  soil  is  rich  clay  or 
loam.  In  addition  to  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral, 
water  power,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  Northern  Ontario  contains 
one  of  the  largest  expanses  of  undeveloped  fertile  land  in  the 
world. 

To  place  before  Manitoba  women  the  best  possible  information 
on  Food  Economy,  the  Manitoba  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
published  a  new  56-page  bulletin  entitled  "  Cookery  Eecipes." 
This  bulletin  has  been  compiled  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Crawford, 
who  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been  engaged  as  Cookery 
Demonstrator  for  the  Extension  Service  of  Manitoba  Agricultural 
College.  Miss  Crawford  is  not  only  a  holder  of  the  National 
Union  Cookery  Diploma,  but  through  her  experience  before 
hundreds  of  audiences  of  Manitoba  housewives  she  has  come  to 
know  somewhat  intimately  what  lines  of  cooking  are  in  most 
demand  in  the  Canadian  West.  The  bulletin  contains  291 
recipes  covering  meat  and  vegetarian  dishes,  puddings,  sweets, 
cakes  and  invalid  cookery.  A  special  recommendation  of  the 
book  is  that  every  recipe  has  been  so  arranged  that  it  may  be 
read  throughout  without  turning  a  page. 

A  large  cotton  firm  in  Montreal  has  received  an  order  for 
2,000,000  yards  of  khaki  shelter  tent-duck  material  from  the 
American  Government.  Canadian  manufacturers  have  received 
many  orders  from  the  United  States  Government  for  various 
classes  of  war  material. 

An  Order-in-Council  has  been  passed  by  the  Canadian 
Government  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wheat,  oat  and  other 
"  screenings,"  except  under  licence.  This  action  is  a  result  of 
the  recent  investigation  of  the  animal  food  situation  in  Canada 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  maintenance  of  swine  and 
poultry  production  will  be  dependent  on  the  assurance  of  larger 
food  supplies.  Under  the  present  high  prices  of  mill  foods  and 
the  necessity  of  conserving  for  human  consumption  all  milling 
wheat  and  other  grains,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  serious  decrease  in 
cattle  in  the  prairie  provinces,  unless  supplies  of  food  from  other 
sources  are  available.  The  screenings  from  the  elevators  appear 
to  constitute  such  a  source.  In  former  years  these  screenings, 
constituting  whole  and  broken  grain,  buckwheat,  flax  and  weed 
seeds,  were  a  by-product  of  small  or  no  value.  Little  demand 
existed  for  them  in  Canada,  but  an  outlet  was  found  in  the 
United  States,  and  with  the  advancing  price  of  grain  during  the 
past  three  years  a  very  profitable  market  for  screenings  has  been 
developed. 

The  feasibility  of  increasing  the  fish  supply  of  Canada  by 
utilising  irrigation  reservoirs  for  that  purpose  was  discussed  in 
a  very  interesting  paper  at  Maple  Creek,  Saskatchewan,  by 
Professor  E.  E.  Prince,  Dominion  Fisheries  Commissioner,  of 
Ottawa.  Professor  Prince  pointed  out  that  the  conditions 
existing  in  irrigation  reservoirs,  and  even  in  irrigation  canals, 
are  particularly  favourable  to  the  production  of  great  quantities 
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of  fish.  He  discussed  the  various  kinds  of  fish  most  suitable 
for  this  purpose,  and  considered  the  yellow  perch  to  be  the  most 
desirable  species.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  these 
reservoirs  and  canals  should  not  be  so  utilised,  and  when  fully 
stocked  they  ought  to  provide  a  prolific  supply  of  food.  The 
catch  of  whales  up  to  September  8th  at  the  stations  along  the 
British  Columbian  coast  was  357.  Humpbacks,  fins  and  sulphur 
bottoms  are  still  being  taken.  The  catch  represents  a  great 
quantity  of  nourishing  food  in  addition  to  the  oil  extracted, 
whale  steaks  being  procurable  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
Pacific  coast  at  the  low  price  of  5d.  per  lb. 

A  deputation  of  Canadian  fishermen  from  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
waited  on  Mr.  F.  G.  Macdiarmid  at  Ottawa  to  request  that  the 
open  season  for  the  taking  of  white  fish  from  the  bay  be  extended 
beyond  November  1st.  The  deputation  pointed  out  that  the 
present  regulations,  which  rule  that  the  entire  month  of  November 
be  observed  as  a  close  season  in  Bay  of  Quinte  waters,  interferes 
with  the  stocking  of  fish  for  winter  consumption,  and  in  view  of 
the  Food  Controller's  proclamations  regarding  the  substitution  of 
fish  foods  for  meat,  the  farmers  of  the  district  have  combined 
with  the  fishermen  in  subscribing  to  the  petition  that  fish  may  be 
taken  during  November  as  the  weather  conditions  are  then  ideal 
for  storing  supplies  of  fish  for  winter  use.  The  minister  assured 
the  deputation  that  an  extension  of  the  open  season  would  be 
granted  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  and  an 
Order-in-Council  will  be  issued,  when  the  exact  period  for  the 
shortening  of  the  close  season  has  been  determined  by  an  investi- 
gation by  the  department. 

The  codfishery  is  the  oldest  established  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  was  the  incentive  which  settled  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  with  the  emigrants  of  the  French  regime. 
Gaspe  County  fishermen  have  been  engaged  in  shipping  dried  and 
salted  cod  across]  to  Europe  and  to  the  Brazils  for  over  three 
hundred  years,  and  in  the  early  days  of  Canada's  history  the  fish 
and  fur  of  Quebec  were  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  value  to  France, 
and  latterly  Great  Britain.  Cod,  salmon,  herring,  halibut,  clams 
and  capelin  are  the  principal  salt  fish  caught  in  Quebec  water. 
The  fresh  water  fish  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  also  an  important 
item  and.  are  largely  marketed  locally.  Several  of  the  northern 
lakes,  however,  are  teeming  with  fish,  and  as  soon  as  transporta- 
tion facilities  allow  a  great  trade  will  be  done  with  the  inland 
markets.  The  principal  fishing  centres  are  on  the  Bay  Chaleur, 
the  Gaspe  Coast  and  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

It  is  reported  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Fraser  Kiver  that 
more  sockeye  salmon  are  reaching  the  spawning  grounds  in 
Stewart,  Fraser,  and  Francois  Lakes,  and  the  creeks  running  into 
them,  than  has  been  the  case  for  several  years.  It  appears  there 
have  been  two  runs,  the  first  on  August  10th,  and  the  second 
during  the  last  week  of  that  month. 

Large   quantities   of  Estevan    coal  have    been    shipped   to 
Manitoba  during  the  past  few  months,  and  firms  in  Winnipeg 
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report  that  this  Saskatchewan  lignite  coal  is  proving  less  expensive 
and  quite  as  satisfactory  as  soft  coal  received  from  the  United 
States.  The  coal  does  not  create  a  smoke,  and  can  be  utilised 
with  good  results.  A  briquetting  plant  will  be  erected  in  the 
near  future  at  Estevan,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  able  to  turn  out  a 
superior  quality  of  fuel. 

The  English  embargo  on  Canadian  apples  was  looked  upon 
as  a  calamity  to  British  Columbia  growers,  but  their  anxiety  no 
longer  exists.  The  provincial  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture 
states  that  in  consequence  of  a  shortage  of  the  fruit  crop  else- 
where the  Okanagan  apple  crop  has  already  been  purchased. 
Prices  offered  are  a  great  deal  higher  than  those  obtained  last  year. 
The  Ontario  Government  has  purchased  a  number  of  orchards 
in  Prince  Edward  County,  and  has  rented  a  fruit  storage  plant 
where  the  fruit  will  be  packed  in  boxes  for  shipment  to  the 
Canadian  soldiers  at  the  front. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Labour 
for  the  year  ending  April  30th  shows  substantial  gains  in  pro- 
vincial industries  during  the  last  few  years.  Eeturns  from  lumber 
show  an  increase  in  business,  and  flour  milling  has  been  notably 
active.  New  buildings  in  the  six  provincial  cities  of  the  province 
show  a  gain  of  nearly  £25,000  over  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year.  Capital  invested  in  1910  was  slightly  over  £1,400,000, 
while  1916-17  figures  show  nearly  £3,400,000.  Factories  in 
operation  number  197,  employing  3,802  hands.  During  1916-17 
the  province  received  8,136  immigrants,  as  compared  with  5,812 
during  the  previous  year.  Shipments  of  Saskatchewan  butter 
to  points  outside  the  province  amounted  to  about  750,000  lbs. 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1917.  The  greater  part  of  this  went 
to  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  points. 

A  new  gas  well  has  been  struck  by  the  Maritime  Oil  Fields 
Company  near  the  site  of  the  present  wells  in  Albert  County,  and 
the  fuel  situation  in  Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  has  been  greatly 
relieved  on  account  of  a  long  threatened  gas  shortage.  The 
pressure  at  the  new  well  shows  a  yield  of  2,500,000  cubic  feet 
per  day.     The  gas  flow  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  about  1,000  feet. 

During  1916  the  following  Ontario  mines  shipped  over 
1,000,000  ounces  of  silver : — Nipissing,  Townsite  City  (Mining  Cor- 
poration of  Canada),  Kerr  Lake,  Coniagas,  and  McKinley-Darragh- 
Savage.  Since  the  discovery  of  silver  at  Cobalt  in  1903  shipments 
from  the  camp  and  outlying  silver  areas  have  amounted  to 
255,189,988  ounces,  valued  at  $135,748,876. 

In  an  official  return  presented  at  Ottawa  it  is  estimated  that 
from  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1916,  224,000,000  lbs.  of 
butter  were  produced  in  Canada.  The  Canadian  cheese  production 
amounted  to  202,000,000  lbs.,  while  during  the  same  period  the 
egg  production  of  Canada  amounted  to  145,000,000  dozen.  The 
cold  storage  companies  purchased  46,561,063  lbs.  of  butter, 
76,806,324  lbs.  of  cheese,  and  28,122,683  dozen  eggs  for  export 
and  home  consumption. 
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Aeeangements  have  been  completed  at  Fort  William  for  the 
establishment  of  a  large  pulp  and  paper  mill  on  a  site  adjoining 
the  government  railway  docks.  Construction  work  will  be  com- 
menced immediately.  Arrangements  have  been  completed  with  the 
Kaministiquia  Power  Company  for  the  supply  of  8,500  horse- 
power, and  with  the  city  for  a  copious  supply  of  water.  The 
company  will  employ  about  600  hands,  and  is  stated  to  have 
secured  immense  limits  of  timber  land. 

The  Quebec  graphite  mines  have  been  very  active  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  shipments  amounted  to  376,390  lbs.,  valued  at 
$75,776,  against  shipments  valued  at  $2,461  in  the  previous  year. 
The  markets  have  been  good,  but  even  with  this  enormous  increase 
the  output  suffered  owing  to  shortage  of  labour.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  only  40,000  out  of  Quebec's  700,000  square 
miles  have  been  explored,  and  many  minerals  such  as  nickel,  tung- 
sten, manganese,  sulphate  of  baryta  and  talcum  have  not  yet  been 
utilised.  A  further  satisfactory  increase  in  the  figures  for  iron 
oxide  and  ochre  or  mineral  paint  is  reported  for  1916.  Although 
deposits  are  numerous  in  the  Province  few  are  worked,  these 
being  surface  deposits,  and  the  material  is  calcined  at  the  mine. 
The  iron  oxide  produced  is  high  grade,  and  most  of  the  calcined 
material  contains  over  ninety  per  cent,  ferric  oxide.  The  develop- 
ment which  has  been  taking  place  during  the  last  two  years  in  all 
the  zinc  and  lead  ore  mines  has  culminated  in  an  increased  output 
for  1916  of  some  500  per  cent.,  the  total  being  3,401  tons,  valued 
at  $140,850,  against  634  tons,  valued  at  $36,000.  New  and 
valuable  deposits  have  been  found.  The  bounty  of  2  cents  per  lb. 
on  zinc  or  spelter  containing  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of 
impurities  helped  in  producing  this  very  satisfactory  result. 

Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  are  becoming  very  popular  in  Western 
Canada.  Demand  for  Angus  bulls  and  heifers  at  the  present 
time  is  exceeding  supply.  Breeders  throughout  the  country 
report  an  unprecedented  trade  and  are  selling  out  the  young 
cattle  long  before  the  usual  time.  The  champion  grade  cow  of 
the  Western  Canada  Circuit  two  years  ago  was  an  Aberdeen- 
Angus.  Their  milk  tests  are  high  in  butter  fat,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  breed  can  be  classed  as  an  all-round  Western  Canada 
farmers'  utility  cow.  The  growth  of  the  Canadian  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders'  Association  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  breed  in  Canada.  The  number  of  registration 
entries  made  in  1916  over  the  previous  year  showed  an  increase 
of  18  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  six  years 
ago. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  cattle  buyers  of  Chicago  were  in  the 
habit  of  telling  Alberta  shippers  that  though  their  cattle  were 
pretty  good  stock,  yet  Alberta  could  never  hope  to  compete  with 
the  corn-fed  beef  from  the  stalls  of  the  stockmen  of  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  other  rich  stock  districts  of  the  corn  belts.  This  year 
Alberta  grass-fattened  cattle  brought  better  prices  than  the  corn- 
fed  prime  steers  on  the  Chicago  market.  Breeding,  conformation 
and  flesh  of  the  bunch- grass  cattle  were  equal,  and  in  some  cases 
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even    superior    to    the    corn-and-stall-fed    beef    selling    on  the 
same  day. 

The  Agricultural  Society  at  Alameda,  Saskatchewan,  is 
offering  prizes  for  a  boys'  calf  feeding  competition  to  be  held  at 
their  agricultural  fair  this  summer.  The  competition  is  open  to 
boys  of  from  8  to  15  years  of  age.  The  intention  is,  of  course, 
to  encourage  the  younger  generation  to  become  interested  in  stock 
raising  and  to  remain  on  the  land  instead  of  gravitating  to  the 
centred  of  population  as  so  many  of  them  have  done  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Canada  is  likely  this  year  to  have  a  surplus  of  fruit  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  transatlantic  transit  facilities.  To 
counteract  this  as  far  as  possible  and  to  encourage  an  increased 
home  consumption,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Food  Controller's 
Department  and  various  women's  organisations,  a  campaign  to 
secure  domestic  canning  of  large  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
is  being  conducted  throughout  the  Dominion.  It  is  a  case  of 
"  eat  what  you  can  and  can  what  you  can't." 

The  farmers'  excursions  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Saskatoon  were  this  year  attended  by  about  2,200  persons.  Short 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Director  of  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment, by  Dean  Eutherford  and  Professors  Bracken  and  Shaw. 
After  these  addresses,  the  people  were  taken  to  the  experimental 
field,  where  they  broke  up  into  small  groups,  each  in  charge  of  an 
instructor  in  field  husbandry.  Then  they  were  taken  to  the  stock 
barns,  where  some  300  head  of  pure  bred  sheep  and  pigs,  and  100 
head  of  pure  bred  cattle,  mostly  of  the  dairy  type,  were  presented 
for  their  inspection.  In  each  year  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  numbers  attending.  Both  the  college  staff  and  the  farmers 
were  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  excursion,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  method  of  teaching  the  farmers  will  be  further  developed  in 
future  years. 

A  featuee  of  the  Kegina  Exhibition,  in  which  the  Sas- 
katchewan Department  of  Agriculture  is  particularly  interested, 
is  the  Farm  Boys'  Camp,  which  was  held  this  year  for  the  third 
time.  The  great  value  of  these  camps  has  been  so  thoroughly 
proved  and  generally  recognised  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
Farm  Boys'  Camp  will  be  a  permanent  feature  of  all  future 
exhibitions.  This  year  there  were  about  250  boys  in  attendance, 
some  fifty  rural  municipalities  or  agricultural  societies  being 
represented.  Every  moment  of  the  boys'  working  time  was 
occupied  in  judging  competitions,  lectures,  demonstrations,  or 
inspecting  the  exhibits.  Many  of  the  professors  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  rendered  considerable  assistance  in  the  daily  pro- 
gramme of  lectures,  and  the  boys  were  also  addressed  by  members 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Eepee sent ati ves  of  the  Co-operative  Societies  Department 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Agricultural  College,  Saskatoon,  have 
returned  from  the  East  where  they  disposed  of  the  season's  wool 
clip  of  the  province.  The  shipment  comprised  nine  cars,  or 
230,000    lbs.,    and   was    sold    to   a  worsted    mills    company   at 
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Providence,  Ehode   Island,  at  a  price   double  that  obtained  for 
last  year's  output,  making  this  year's  figures  64  cents  a  pound. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

Encouraging  growth  of  exports.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  issued  the  following 
circular  in  reference  to  the  export  of  eggs  : — The  export  of  eggs 
from  South  Africa  is  an  enterprise  of  recent  birth.  From  time 
immemorial  South  Africa  has  been  dependent  on  oversea  supplies 
for  this  article  of  food,  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years  that  a  small  export  trade  has  been  started  with  such  success 
that  the  position  previously  obtaining  is  now  reversed.  In  1912 
South  Africa  imported  eggs  to  the  value  of  £69,000,  and  in  1916  this 
figure  has  dwindled  down  to  the  negligible  sum  of  £129.  During 
the  same  years  the  export  of  eggs  from  the  Union  has  grown  from 
£7,094  in  1912  to  £36,541  in  1916.  Up  to  31st  December,  1916, 
the  Union  exported  over  600,000  dozen  eggs,  the  bulk  of  this  going 
to  England,  and  prices  realised  were  in  most  shipments  equal  to 
those  realised  for  other  foreign  consignments.  The  figures  and 
attainments  are  not  colossal  but  they  clearly  indicate  a  very 
definite  advance  in  a  valuable  branch  of  our  pastoral  industries, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  import  of  eggs,  like  that  of  meat, 
will  cease  altogether  at  no  distant  date. 

A  Report  recently  issued  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
contains  a  return  in  respect  of  beef  inspected  at  various  places 
and  exported  during  June  last.  At  Durban  3,519  head  of  cattle 
were  inspected ;  at  Maritzburg,  1,168 ;  at  Pretoria,  1,830 ;  at 
Johannesburg,  3,435  ;  at  Bloemfontein,  220 ;  at  Capetown,  1,296  ; 
at  Port  Elizabeth,  350 ;  and  at  Germiston,  537 ;  making  a  total 
of  12,355.  All  were  passed  with  the  exception  of  28  head  at 
Bloemfontein.  The  total  number  of  carcases  inspected  for  export 
was  3,519  at  Durban,  1,168  at  Maritzburg,  1,754  at  Pretoria, 
3,435  at  Johannesburg,  192  at  Bloemfontein,  1,296  at  Capetown, 
350  at  Port  Elizabeth,  and  546  at  Germiston.  Of  those  906^  were 
rejected  and  11,343^  passed.  The  total  export  of  beef  in  1917  up 
to  June  20th  was  91,263  quarters. 

The  gold  output  for  July  was  declared  last  week  at  757,839 
oz.,  a  decrease  of  1,885  oz.,  of  which  the  Witwatersrand 
decrease  was  951  oz.  and  outside  districts  934  oz.  The  number 
of  natives  last  month  employed  on  the  gold  mines  was  171,653, 
a  shortage  compared  with  June  of  4,074,  and  the  June  return 
showed  a  decrease  of  4,441  compared  with  May.  The  total 
figures  of  the  output  are  : — Total  output,  757,839  oz.,  value 
£3,219,094 ;  decrease,  1,885  oz.,  value  £8,007.  Witwatersrand, 
731,848  oz.,  value  £3,108,693  ;  decrease,  951  oz.,  value,  £4,039. 
Outside  districts,  25,991  oz.,  value,  £110,401;  decrease,  934  oz., 
value  £3,968.  Stamps,  9,428 ;  decrease,  97.  An  official  return 
of  diamonds  found  at  the  Sanddrift  diggings,  Aliwal  North 
district,  from  February  to  the  end  of  July,  gives  the  totals  as 
2,867i  carats,  and  the  value  as  £18,287. 

Oversea  Correspondents. 
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CANADIAN    WAR    ITEMS 

Further  reports  of  the  progress  which  is  being  made  with 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Government's  plan  for  the  settlement  of 
returned  soldiers  on  farm  colonies  have  been  received  by  the 
Provincial  Minister  of  Agriculture.  A  gang  of  sixty-five  car- 
penters is  at  work  building  houses  for  the  men  now  training  at 
the  Monteith  Farm.  A  road  has  been  graded  along  the  river 
bank,  and  a  soldiers'  training  school  to  accommodate  a  class  of 
sixty  men  has  been  started,  and  will  be  ready  for  use  this 
autumn. 

A  number  of  prominent  American  medical  men  have  been 
visiting  the  institutions  of  the  Canadian  Military  Hospitals'  Com- 
mission in  search  of  information  which  will  ultimately  be  required 
when  the  United  States  have  to  face  the  same  problems  of 
returning  wounded  soldiers  as  those  with  which  Canada  is  now 
grappling.  These  medical  men  represented  the  most  important 
hospitals  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  all  were 
members  of  the  American  Eed  Cross  Society.  It  seems  to  have 
become  an  accepted  fact  that  American  deputations  should  go  to 
one  or  other  of  the  Canadian  centres  in  order  to  learn  what  Canada 
is  doing  for  her  wounded  men.  All  of  them  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Canadians  have  not  overlooked  much  in  facing  this 
problem,  and  the  prediction  has  been  freely  made  that  the  United 
States  will  follow  closely  in  the  Dominion's  steps. 

Unexpectedly  successful  results  have  accrued  from  the 
establishment  of  manual  training  centres  by  the  Military  Hospitals 
Commission  in  different  parts  of  Canada,  especially  in  the  case  of 
ex-soldiers  who  suffer  from  mental  trouble  resulting  from  shell 
shock.  In  the  woodwork  department  of  the  vocational  training 
branch  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  are  men  who  are  suffering 
from  nerve  centre  injuries,  which  have  affected  their  powers  of 
concentration,  and  the  work  has  been  the  means  of  restoring  their 
normal  mental  keenness  through  persevering  effort  to  focus 
thought  on  the  matter  in  hand.  Thus,  in  addition  to  completing 
the  work  upon  which  they  are  engaged,  they  have  been  gradually 
improving  their  condition,  and  will  ultimately  entirely  overcome 
their  difficulty.  The  authorities  regard  this  class  of  vocational 
training  as  of  great  therapeutic  value,  and  often  veritable  miracles 
have  been  performed. 

Whatever  form  the  call  for  service  has  taken,  the  response 
of  the  women  of  Canada  is  described  as  magnificent.  Apart  from 
their  entrance  into  industrial  and  commercial  life,  they  have  met 
every  demand  for  organised  relief  work  with  a  steady  purpose. 
Branches  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire, 
the  Eed  Cross  Patriotic  Society,  and  similar  associations,  are  to 
be  found  all  over  Canada,  working  hard  to  produce  comforts  and 
hospital  supplies  for  Canadian  soldiers  on  active  service.     Almost 
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daily  large  shipments  are  received  at  the  Canadian  War  Contingent 
Association  in  London  for  transmission  overseas.  A  Canadian 
Red  Cross  depot  has  been  opened  in  Paris  to  deal  specially  with 
the  needs  of  the  French  hospitals.  Over  700  of  these  hospitals 
are  receiving  comforts  from  the  women  of  Canada.  The  Canadian 
Eed  Cross  is  also  erecting  a  large  hospital  in  Paris,  the  expenses 
of  which  are  being  contributed  by  the  various  branches  of  the 
Society  in  Canada.  The  convener  of  the  Soldiers'  Comforts  Com- 
mittee of  the  Toronto  Women's  Patriotic  League  reports  the 
following  shipments  of  comforts  and  supplies  overseas  for  the 
week  : — 1,094  pairs  socks,  320  suits  underwear,  132  towels,  72 
pillow  cases,  56  sheets,  53  personal  property  bags,  20  hospital 
shirts,  24  service  shirts,  18  comfort  pillows,  15  bandages,  13  trench 
caps,  six  quilts,  four  jackets,  quantity  of  pyjamas,  dressing  gowns, 
30  parcels  for  individual  soldiers,  and  a  parcel  of  magazines.  A 
motor  car  for  the  use  of  convalescent  patients  and  returned 
soldiers  donated  through  the  Soldiers'  Comforts  Department  has 
been  presented  to  the  Military  Hospital  at  Whitby,  Ontario. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  decided  to  open  at  Ottawa  a 
casualty  bureau.  It  will  be  known  as  "  The  Relatives'  Informa- 
tion Bureau,"  and  branches  will  probably  be  eventually  established 
in  all  the  big  cities  of  the  Dominion.  Hitherto,  when  a  Canadian 
soldier  has  been  killed  or  wounded,  his  relatives  have  been  at  a 
loss  as  to  whom  to  apply  for  definite  information  concerning  him. 
Newspaper  offices  are  often  besieged  with  applications.  Under 
the  new  system  it  is  expected  that  the  effects,  etc.,  of  the  men 
who  have  given  their  lives  on  the  battlefield  will  be  restored  to 
relatives  without  undue  delay. 

The  British  Remount  Commission  is  opening  a  purchasing 
branch  in  Manitoba,  and  the  work  of  securing  horses  of  the 
different  types  required  for  the  army  will  be  taken  up  at  once. 
An  inspection  has  already  been  made  at  Winnipeg  and  proved 
very  satisfactory.  At  the  present  time  the  demand  is  for  light 
artillery  horses.  The  Presidents  of  the  French  and  Italian  Com- 
missions have  also  been  in  Winnipeg  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
horses.  These  three  commissions  have  combined  to  make  a 
Canadian  market.  Fourteen  thousand  horses  are  at  present 
required. 

"  Save  the  waste  paper "  is  becoming  a  common  phrase 
throughout  Canada  as  well  as  England.  There  are  already  154 
cities  and  towns  in  the  country  where  active  campaigns  for  the 
conservation  of  waste  paper  are  being  conducted.  A  representative 
of  the  Dominion  Government  is  at  present  on  his  way  to  Pacific 
coast  cities,  where  he  will  inaugurate  and  stimulate  similar 
campaigns.  In  Ottawa  alone,  over  £260  were  realised  from  waste 
paper  in  one  month.  The  conservation  of  waste  paper  will  con- 
siderably relieve  the  shortage  in  Canada.  The  poorer  grades  of 
paper  are  being  made  into  cardboard  boxes,  thus  enabling  the 
companies  to  utilise  a  greater  quantity  of  pulp  in  the  manufacture 
of  higher  grade  papers.  In  the  majority  of  centres  the  waste 
paper  campaigns  are  being  conducted  by  Red  Cross  Societies. 
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^TRADE    IN    THE    EAST    AFRICA 
PROTECTORATE 

The  Annual  Eeport  (just  published)  for  1915-16  shows  that 
the  Customs  receipts  during  the  financial  year  amounted  to 
£191,241,  and  the  total  refunds  to  £5,992.  The  net  revenue 
therefore  amounted  to  £185,249,  showing  an  increase  of  26  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  but  a  decrease  of 
6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  receipts  of  1913-14,  when 
the  highest  figures  as  yet  recorded,  £196,197,  were  registered. 
The  total  value  of  trade  imports  during  the  year  under  review 
increased  from  £1,469,210  to  £1,708,333,  showing  an  advance 
of  £239,123  or  16  per  cent. ;  but  if  compared  with  the  pre-war 
record  year  1913-14  a  decrease  of  £439,604  or  20  per  cent. 

Cotton  textiles  continue  to  constitute  the  most  important  and 
largest  class  of  imports.  They  are  valued  at  £451,022,  with  a 
yardage  of  27,691,829,  and  represent  26  per  cent,  of  the  total 
trade  imports.  English  manufacturers  represent  three  fourths  of 
the  supply  in  the  market,  whereas  the  share  of  Holland,  given  at 
14  per  cent.,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  because  the  scarves  used 
by  native  women  are  originally  made  in  Manchester  and  thence 
shipped  to  Holland  for  printing  by  means  of  wooden  rollers  and 
hand  blocks;  when  imported  into  the  Bast  Africa  Protectorate 
they  are  shown  as  coming  from  Holland,  where  they  are  finished. 
The  second  largest  item  in  the  list  of  imports  is  that  of  provisions, 
which  represent  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  merchandise.  The 
third  class  in  order  of  value  is  grain,  which  forms  7  per  cent,  of 
the  total  trade  imports.  Over  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  grain 
was  imported  from  India  and  Burmah.  The  importations  of 
grain  for  the  troops  are  not  included  in  these  figures. 

In  alcoholic  liquors  there  is  an  increase  of  109,427  gallons,  or 
61  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  £32,352,  or  50  per  cent,  in  value,  as 
compared  with  the  imports  of  the  previous  year.  There  are  no 
local  distilleries,  and  the  supply  therefore  depends  upon  foreign 
imports.  The  large  increase  in  the  imports  of  spirits  may  partly 
be  attributed  to  the  action  of  importers  anxious  to  forestall  any 
increase  of  duty,  to  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  European 
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troops,  and  to  accumulation  of  stocks  in  anticipation  of  trade 
with  the  occupied  territory  of  German  East  Africa.  Ale  and  beer 
constitute  the  first  class  in  volume,  and  form  50  per  cent,  of  the 
quantity  and  27  per  cent,  of  the  value.  The  expansion  in  quantity 
is  73,980  gallons  or  90  per  cent.,  and  in  value  £12,784,  or  94 
per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  South  African 
beer,  which  was  a  negligible  quantity  in  1913-14,  assumed  the 
second  place  in  order  of  value  last  year,  and  during  the  year  under 
review  it  has  taken  the  first  place  amongst  beers.  "Whisky 
occupies  the  first  place  in  value  and  is  second  in  quantity.  It 
shows  an  increase  of  19,008  gallons,  or  41  per  cent.,  in  quantity 
and  £10,037,  or  39  per  cent.,  in  value  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year. 

Of  other  imports  tobacco  shows  an  expansion  of  464,882  lbs., 
or  73  per  cent.,  in  quantity  and  £44,007,»or  94  per  cent.,  in  value; 
and  coal  shows  a  decrease  of  3,231  tons,  or  32  per  cent.,  in  quantity 
and  £6,107,  or  29  per  cent.,  in  value.  Of  6,969  tons  of  coal 
imported,  all  but  20  tons  came  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
The  average  declared  value  was  44s.  per  ton  as  against  42s.  in  the 
previous  year.  Coal  imported  for  the  Admiralty  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  is  not  included. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  again  the  principal  supplier  of  trade 
goods  to  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  but  its  share  declined  from 
43*4  to  40'6  per  cent.  Both  Holland  and  the  United  States  have 
increased  their  trade  with  the  local  market. 

Domestic  exports  thus  show  an  increase  of  £14,715,  or  5  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Hides  and  skins 
represent  32  per  cent,  of  the  total,  with  an  export  of  £104,764, 
being  slightly  less  than  in  1914-15.  Italy  took  60  per  cent,  in 
weight  of  the  total  of  hides,  with  a  value  of  £55,751,  the  United 
Kingdom  was  second  with  6,803  cwt.  valued  at  £29,864,  while 
France  bought  986  cwt.  for  £4,623.  68,746  pieces  of  sheep  skins 
were  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom,  30,244  to  India,  and 
7,788  to  Italy.  Of  goat  skins,  270,209  pieces  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  4,010  to  Egypt,  2,782  to  India,  2,293  to  Zanzibar,  and 
130  to  France. 

The  second  largest  item  of  export  is  fibre,  valued  at  £77,050 
and  representing  23  per  cent,  of  the  domestic  exports.  97J  per 
cent,  of  the  sisal  fibre  exported  was  consigned  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  the  whole  of  the  "  other  sorts  "  exported  was 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.  There  can  be  no  doubt  now  of 
the  success  of  this  industry,  which  promises  soon  to  head  the  list 
of  exports.  Grain  and  oil  seeds  have  fallen  off  very  considerably 
during  the  last  three  years.  Copra  declined  from  27,722  cwt., 
valued  at  £24,371,  to  9,774  cwt.,  valued  at  £8,433.  This  is  the 
lowest  figure  registered  since  1906. 
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The  rapid  growth  of  the  coffee-planting  industry  in  the  East 
Africa  Protectorate  was  referred  to  in  the  Keport  for  1914-15. 
In  the  year  under  review  the  export  fell  from  7,784  cwt.  (£21,738) 
to  6,028  cwt.  (£17,297).  This  was  due  to  heavy  ocean  freights 
by  steamers,  which  have  increased  from  505.  in  the  pre-war 
period  to  200s.  a  ton  during  the  year,  want  of  railway  facilities, 
and  the  absence  of  estate  owners  at  the  front.  The  export  to  the 
United  Kingdom  was  88  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  export  of  wool  is  gradually  increasing.  2,869  cwt.,  valued 
at  £10,061,  were  exported  during  the  year,  as  compared  with 
2,241  cwt.,  valued  at  £8,261,  in  1914-15.  Wool  is  solely  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  exportable  surplus  of  mangrove 
poles  (known  locally  as  borities)  during  the  year  increased  from 
324,195  to  495,363  in  number,  whereas  the  value  increased  from 
£4,537  to  £8,264.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  went  to  Arabia 
and  the  balance  to  Zanzibar  and  India.  The  export  of  mangrove 
bark  from  the  Tanaland  concession  during  the  year  amounted  to 
3,012  tons,  valued  at  £4,621,  showing  a  decrease  of  37  tons 
with  an  increase  of  £1,623  in  value.  1,600  tons  of  mangrove 
bark  were  consigned  to  the  United  States  and  1,400  tons  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Carbonate  of  soda  may  well  be  one  of  the  principal  items  of 
export  from  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  in  future,  but  the  war 
has  seriously  hampered  the  operations  of  the  Magadi  Soda  Com- 
pany on  Lake  Magadi.  The  company  shipped  256  tons  of  raw 
soda  in  1914-15,  but  only  77  tons  as  a  sample  consignment  during 
the  year  under  report.  The  export  of  rubber  declined  from 
1,279  cwt.  to  500  cwt.,  and  the  value  from  £10,183  to  £4,081 ; 
83  percent,  of  the  quantity  was  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  balance  of  17  per  cent,  to  Zanzibar  for  re-shipment. 


The  balance-sheet  of  the  South  African  Ked  Cross  organisation 
shows  some  excellent  work  accomplished.  Some  £40,000  has 
been  raised  for  this  purpose  during  the  year,  and  the  money  has 
been  laid  out  with  great  care  in  many  directions.  About  £3,500 
has  been  devoted  to  providing  beds  in  the  South  African  General 
Hospital,  Richmond  Park ;  over  £24,000  has  been  spent  on 
comforts.  Over  £11,000  was  expended  in  the  Cape,  including 
hospital  ships ;  £4,600  in  East  Africa,  and  over  £3,000  in  the 
Transvaal.  Administration  expenses  amount  to  less  than  1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expenditure.  The  record  for  the  last  twelve 
months  is  one  of  which  South  Africa  may  well  be  proud. 
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EMPIRE    LAND    SETTLEMENT 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Editor  of  The  Empire  Review  to 
contribute  an  article  on  Land  Settlement  within  the  Empire. 
The  necessity  for  giving '  attention  to  this  subject  has  become 
urgent  owing  to  the  war.  In  many  quarters  it  is  said  that  the 
loss  of  life  sustained  on  the  various  battlefields  would  open  the 
doors  of  employment  in  the  crowded  Mother  Country  to  so  great 
an  extent  that  the  men  available  for  employment  would  be  easily 
swallowed  up  after  the  war.  That,  in  a  measure,  may  be  true. 
It  can  also  be  argued  that,  while  in  many  departments  the 
results  of  employing  female  labour  have  proved  successful,  few 
employers  would  care  or  dare  to  retain  the  women  now  doing 
temporary  work  to  the  exclusion  of  the  men  who  gave  up  their 
billets  to  defend  their  country.  Both  these  points  would  seem  to 
tell  against  any  great  overflow  to  the  Dominions  at  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  a  fact  that  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  a  large  number  of  the  fighting-men  have  been  caught 
with  the  desire  to  live  an  open-air  life,  and  will  themselves  seize 
the  opportunity  of  settling  on  the  land,  leaving  the  additional 
industries,  or  extension  of  existing  industries,  to  give  employment 
to  the  remainder.  Further,  if  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  continue  to  legislate  or  administer  in  favour  of  allowing 
the  surplus  population  of  continental  countries  to  come  here  and 
to  sell  their  labour  cheaply,  there  will  always  be  a  number  of 
British  men  anxious  to  get  to  the  freer  life  offered  in  our 
Dominions,  and  where  that  kind  of  competition  does  not  arise. 
In  any  case,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I,  no  more  than  any 
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other  Britisher,  wish  to  force  men  to  leave  this  country.  I  am, 
however,  anxious,  that  if  they  wish  to  leave  the  Homeland  these 
men  should  as  far  as  possible  settle  within  the  Empire. 

It  is  essential  that  we  should  fill  our  spare  lands  if  we  desire 
to  hold  them.  The  opportunity  now  offers  to  do  much  to  secure 
this  object.  The  Imperial  Government,  recognising  the  necessity 
of  what  I  am  advocating,  recently  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  question.  The  committee  sat  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Tennyson,  and  reported  last  July  to  Mr.  Walter  Long, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  They  dealt  shortly  with 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done  to  encourage  men  to  settle  on  the 
land  in  the  home  country,  and  expressed  the  view  of  the 
Dominions  being  favourable  to  an  increase  of  agriculturists  in  this 
country.  From  this  scheme  it  is  hoped  to  draw  annually  new 
settlers.  The  Home  Government  have  since  provided  for  a 
minimum  wage  of  25s.  per  week  for  agricultural  labourers,  and 
guaranteed  a  minimum  price  for  wheat  and  oats  over  a  term  of 
years.  Legislation  has  also  been  passed  empowering  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  acquire  and  divide  up  a  few  thousand  acres  of 
land  on  which  to  establish  experimental  small  holding  colonies. 
If  the  experiment  is  a  success  the  Board  will  acquire  large  areas 
of  land  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  scheme. 

It  is  not,  however,  thought  possible  to  provide  for  anything 
like  the  number  of  available  men  in  this  country,  and  the  com- 
mittee therefore  recommend  that  a  Board  be  set  up  in  this 
country  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Colonial  Office,  War 
Office,  Board  of  Trade,  Local  Government  Board,  Ministry  of 
Labour,  the  Dominions,  the  Agents -General  of  Australia  and 
Canada,  together  with  five  unofficial  members,  two  of  whom  it  is 
suggested  should  be  women.  This  authority  will  be  charged, 
under  a  Minister  with  the  responsibility  of  controlling  emigration 
within  the  Empire,  the  final  selection  of  men  who  desire  to  join 
the  Dominions'  settlement  schemes  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dominions'  officers  in  this  country.  The  committee  determined 
that  the  authority  be  called  into  existence  at  once  and  a  chairman 
appointed,  under  whom  the  work  will  be  carried  on. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  to  be  faced  after  the  war  will  be 
the  transport  of  men,  and  the  shortage  of  ships  will  make  this  no 
easy  problem  to  solve.  I  suggest  that  the  committee  should  be 
empowered  to  secure  the  services  of  some  shipping  men  to  assist 
in  its  solution.  When  one  thinks  of  the  much  larger  number  of 
ships  we  had  before  the  war  to  convey  our  limited  number  of 
emigrants  and  realises  that  over  a  million  soldiers  will  have  to  be 
returned  to  the  various  Dominions  without  considering  the 
American  soldiers  the  position  must  at  once  be  recognised  as 
serious.     More  ships  will  have  to  be  provided,  even  assuming  that 
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warships  will  be  requisitioned  for  the  purpose.  Indeed,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Navy,  the  task  of  transporting  the  men 
back  looks  almost  impossible,  more  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  normal  third-class  capacity  of  our  pre-war 
Australian  ships  only  offered  accommodation  for  some  50,000 
per  annum.  It  is  clear  that  we  must  have  a  large  addition  to  our 
passenger  ships  to  do  this  work  properly  and  promptly. 

All  the  standard  ships  now  being  built  by  the  Government  are 
cargo  carriers,  and  I  understand  cannot  be  converted  into 
passenger  ships  ;  further,  they  will  be  required  for  the  object  for 
which  they  are  being  built  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  the 
mercantile  trade.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  as  soon  as  the 
Government  have  constructed  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
standard  ships,  they  might  start  building  a  new  type  of  standard 
ships  that  will  serve  to  carry  passengers  as  long  as  they  may  be 
required  for  the  purpose  and  revert  to  cargo  carrying  afterwards. 
I  look  upon  this  provision  of  ships  as  a  most  important  matter  in 
connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  lands  of  the  Empire. 
Having  the  ships  ready  for  transporting  the  emigrants,  or  rather 
knowing  that  they  will  be  available,  the  Central  Authority  should 
take  toll  of  the  men  desiring  to  go  to  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
Empire  and  can  set  up,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dominions,  the 
necessary  machinery  to  receive  and  settle  them  when  they  arrive 
in  the  Dominions. 

It  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  if  the  Dominions,  Provinces, 
States  and  Colonies  see  to  the  placing  of  their  own  men  returning 
from  the  war,  they  will  have  done  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
from  them  at  their  own  cost.  Great  Britain  will  have  to  bear 
the  expense  of  looking  after  her  own  men  and,  remembering  the 
low  rate  of  pay  these  men  have  received  for  defending  their 
country,  this  will  not  be  too  much  to  ask  of  the  Mother  Country. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  these  men  should  be  helped  financially,  and 
also  any  others  who  may  desire  to  go  so  as  to  make  room  for 
those  soldiers  who  may  desire  to  stay  at  home.  By  paying  the 
cost  of  transport  to  which  ever  part  of  the  Empire  the  men  may 
desire  to  settle  in,  using  the  credit  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
finance  co-operative  schemes  of  settlement  (the  cost  to  be  repaid 
by  the  settlers)  and  lending  the  necessary  money  for  public  works 
to  serve  the  settlements  to  be  regarded  as  a  debt  for  the  part  of 
the  Empire  receiving  the  money,  I  think  the  transfer  can  be 
effected  without  putting  too  great  a  strain  on  the  financial 
resources  of  this  country. 

The  Dominions,  where  the  land  is  available,  should  provide 
practical  men  to  supervise  the  settlements ;  they  should  also  see 
that  the  men  are  trained  during  the  time  the  land  is  being  cleared, 
etc.,  and  after  the  men  take  over  their  holdings  on  their  own 
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account  the  repayments  should  be  collected  by  the  Dominions  on 
account  of  the  Mother  Country. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  will  all  mean  the  raising  of  large 
sums  of  money;  let  all  that  be  admitted,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  it  will  be  advanced  on  account  of  the  settlement 
of  the  men,  and  not  actually  given  to  them.  Moreover  it  will 
have  served  a  lasting  and  a  useful  purpose.  In  the  past  many  of 
our  settlers  have  been  battling  away  as  individuals  and  have  had 
to  spend  nearly  a  lifetime  living  in  isolation,  subduing  forests, 
etc.,  before  they  have  had  anything  like  cleared  farms.  With  the 
money  available  under  proper  supervision  up-to-date  plants  and 
tools  could  be  provided  to  do  as  much  in  say  three  years  as  in  the 
past  took  twenty.  Timber  could  be  sawn  and  turned  into  money 
that  in  the  former  times  had  to  be  burnt  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 
The  land  could  be  in  grass  in  the  second  year,  factories  for  the 
making  of  butter  and  cheese  could  be  provided  and  the  farms 
could  be  stocked  and  ready  to  be  taken  over  by  trained  men 
within  three  years  from  the  starting  of  the  settlements,  co- 
operative factories  in  working  order  and  a  township  established, 
the  land  on  which  it  was  built  belonging  to  the  settlers  and  the 
income  from  which  could  be  credited  to  the  settlers. 

The  men  should  not  be  paid  full  market  rate  during  these 
three  years  but  just  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  comfortably ; 
the  difference  would  serve  as  a  marginal  security  to  the  country 
lending  the  money,  and  the  farms  would  come  to  the  men  with  a 
smaller  debt  when  they  took  them  over  to  work  on  their  own 
account.  Further,  it  would  ensure  the  class  of  men  as  being 
stayers  and  not  slackers,  thus  ensuring  the  success  of  the  scheme. 

By  adopting  some  such  scheme  as  I  have  ventured  to  outline 
here,  Great  Britain  will  have  done  her  duty  to  the  men  who  have 
saved  the  Empire  for  her.  Then  it  can  be  claimed  that  the 
Motherland  and  Dominions  have  each  done  their  part,  and 
the  man-power  of  the  Empire  will  be  so  strong  as  to  secure  its 
permanency  against  any  foe  that  may  in  the  future  attack  it. 

John  McCall 
(Agent-General  for  Tasmania) . 
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LEANDER  STARR  JAMESON 

At  the  memorial  service  held  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
on  December  5,  the  Eector,  Canon  Carnegie,  invoked  the  con- 
gregation to  remember  with  thanksgiving  and  with  all  honour 
Leander  Starr  Jameson,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  God  to  render 
great  service  to  this  nation  and  Empire.  It  is  a  fact  of  which  he 
did  well  to  remind  us,  for  in  the  minds  of  many  people  Jameson's 
name  was  identified  with  a  great  mistake,  and  in  this  they  do  him 
an  injustice.  If  his  error  was  on  a  large  scale,  so  were  the  services 
by  which  he  atoned  for  it  and  with  which  he  rebuilt  the  ruined 
fabric  of  his  fame. 

Current  events  have  disclosed  the  real  value  of  the  services 
which  Jameson  rendered  to  the  Empire,  so  that  at  last  they 
can  be  properly  appreciated.  South  Africa  was  the  locality 
chosen  by  Germany  as  the  starting  point  for  her  designs  on  world- 
power.  The  place  selected  for  the  first  attack  on  the  British 
Empire  was  its  outposts  in  the  Dark  Continent.  It  was  calculated 
that  from  our  South  African  territories  distant,  vague,  undefined, 
the  German  mice,  if  fortune  favoured  them,  would  be  able  to 
nibble  away  a  considerable  portion  unobserved.  To  these,  once 
lost,  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  a  claim,  as  our  title  had 
always  been  doubtful,  it  being  a  case  where  possession  was  nine 
points  of  the  law.  They  could  only  be  recovered  by  the  sword, 
to  which  it  was  unlikely  we  should  have  recourse,  never  having 
seemed  to  set  much  store  by  our. African  possessions. 

If  Germany  had  had  to  reckon  only  with  Downing  Street  it  is 
quite  probable  that  things  would  have  fallen  out  as  she  planned. 
Defeat  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  the  sentinels  in  charge 
of  the  outposts,  persons  of  no  official  importance  whom  Germany 
had  consequently  overlooked.  Early  in  the  day  alert  patriots  on 
the  spot  detected  the  Teuton's  game,  and  checked  one  move  after 
another,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  checkmating  him.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  German  object  was,  firstly,  with  the  help 
of  the  Dutch  to  get  on  both  flanks  of  the  British  in  South  Africa 
and  set  a  definite  limit  to  their  expansion  northwards,  secondly  to 
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compel  them  to  ultimately  evacuate  the  Continent,  it  is  clear  that 
the  men  who  frustrated  it  rendered  the  Empire  no  slight  service. 

Khodes  and  Jameson  were  two  of  the  sentinels  who  watched 
over  Britain's  interests  in  the  Dark  Continent.  The  duty  was 
self-imposed.  Khodes  probably  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
baulk  Germany's  ambitions  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  With 
him  Jameson  came  in  contact  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Africa  in 
1878,  and  immediately  fell  under  the  spell  of  that  magnetic 
personality,  to  which  he  surrendered  himself  so  entirely  that  it 
is  impossible  to  consider  the  career  of  the  one  apart  from  that 
of  the  other  who  inspired  and  determined  it. 

In  1884  Germany  took  the  first  important  step  towards  the 
realisation  of  her  dream  of  a  South  African  Empire  and  annexed 
Walfisch  Bay.  Rhodes  at  once  perceived  the  menace  which  this 
move  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Boer  advance  into  Stellaland 
constituted  to  the  British  colonies,  threatening  at  the  same  time 
the  Hinterland  and  the  line  of  communication  of  the  Cape  with 
the  Zambesi.  He  lost  no  time  in  laying  the  situation  before  the 
British  Government,  who,  careless  though  they  generally  were  of 
British  interests  in  Africa,  were  sufficiently  impressed  by  his 
representations  to  adopt  his  advice  and  declare  Bechuanaland  a 
British  Protectorate.  This  action  saved  our  South  African 
empire  ;  and  was  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  driving  a  wedge 
of  British  territory  in  between  the  Dutch  and  German  territories, 
by  means  of  which  their  junction  was  prevented. 

In  the  acquisition  of  the  province  which  now  bears  his  name 
Rhodes  was  more  directly  concerned,  and  in  this  undertaking 
Jameson  rendered  him  yeoman  service.  The  annexation  of 
Bechuanaland  left  the  district  to  the  north  still  exposed  to 
German  aggression,  which  Rhodes  was  only  just  in  time  to 
forestal.  The  promise,  which  in  1887,  at  his  suggestion  the 
British  High  Commissioner  extracted  from  the  Matabele  chief, 
that  the  first  offer  of  a  civilised  protectorate  of  his  country,  if  he 
should  ever  desire  one,  should  be  made  to  Britain,  invalidated 
an  agreement  which  Lobengula  soon  afterwards  entered  into  with 
the  Transvaal.  Having  once  secured  a  hold  on  the  country 
Rhodes  was  resolved  that  Britain  should  not  let  it  go  ;  so  his 
next  act  was  to  negotiate  with  Lobengula  for  a  mineral  con- 
cession. This  transaction  was  entrusted  to  Jameson  who,  at  a 
word  from  his  chief,  instantly  abandoned  a  lucrative  and  promising 
practice  at  Kimberley  to  undertake  a  delicate  and  hazardous 
mission  to  the  shifty  Matabele  King.  To  the  personal  influence 
which  the  doctor  managed  to  acquire  over  the  latter  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  was,  in  no  small  measure,  due.  The  mineral 
concession  then  obtained  formed  the  basis  of  the  British  South 
African  Company,  who  in  the  acquisition  of  Rhodesia  played  a 
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similar  part,  if  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  to  that  which  the 
East  Indian  Company  had  played  in  the  acquisition  of  India. 

The  country  which  Jameson  was  so  largely  instrumental  in 
obtaining  for  the  Empire  was  of  great  extent,  nearly  half  as  large 
as  India.  But  Khodesia  does  not  make  the  appeal  that  India 
does  to  the  antiquarian  and  historical  and  religious  student.  She 
cannot  boast  of  an  old  civilisation,  and  has  not  yet  become  in- 
vested with  the  fame  which  is  only  the  inheritance  of  a  long 
past.  She  lacks  the  interest  that  is  excited  by  a  diversity  of 
races  and  religions  and  a  long  succession  of  invasions  and  con- 
quests, and  the  importance  that  attaches  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  the  human  race  and  to  the  fabled  wealth  with  which  the 
Western  world  have  credited  Hindustan.  Mystery  and  romance 
have  not  enfolded  her  and  endowed  her  with  their  strange  and 
wonderful  power  to  fascinate  and  to  charm.  She  does  not  dazzle 
mankind  with  the  Eastern  glitter  of  a  land  of  gorgeously  apparelled 
and  jewel  bedecked  princes  and  begums.  Such  attributes  have 
made  the  possession  of  India  the  dream  of  great  conquerors  from 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  nearly  realised  it,  to  those 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  got  no  nearer  his  goal  than  Acre. 
Khodesia  on  the  other  hand  is  sparsely  populated,  has  no  past, 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  still  undiscovered, 
and  has  yet  to  make  name  and  fame.  Her  wealth  is  all  of  the 
undeveloped  kind.  It  is  probably  great,  but  we  have  no  more 
idea  of  her  resources  than  a  man  who  has  dipped  blindfold  into 
a  treasure  chest  and  extracted  thence  a  few  sovereigns  has  of  the 
total  contents.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  eventually  Khodesia 
may  prove  a  more  valuable  asset  to  the  Empire  than  India.  Her 
paucity  of  population  is  in  some  respects  to  our  advantage. 
While  it  frees  us  from  the  difficult  and  perplexing  problems  that 
arise  wherever  there  is  a  large  coloured  population  and  which 
in  India  are  likely  to  be  productive  of  much  trouble  in  the  future, 
it  also  leaves  more  room  for  white  settlers,  for  whom  the  climate 
of  Southern  Khodesia  is  ideal,  offering  a  breathing  space 

"For  English  lungs  where  skies  of  azure  glow." 

In  this  again  it  has  the  better  of  India.  As  for  youth,  it 
enhances  her  value  rather  than  otherwise.  Khodesia  came  to  us 
like  a  chaste  virgin  to  her  bridegroom.  Civilised  man  had  not 
robbed  her  of  purity  and  freshness,  polluted  the  air  with 
the  poisoned  breath  and  smoke  of  cities,  taken  any  of  the 
goodness  from  the  soil,  nor  despoiled  the  mines  of  their  secret 
stores.  The  little  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  opening  up 
and  development  of  the  country  has  given  some  indication  of  its 
possibilities  in  regard  to  the  production  of  maize  and  tobacco  and 
to  the  rearing  of  cattle.     Khodesia  possesses  certain  features  of 
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Australia,  Virginia,  and  the  Argentina  respectively.  Time,  by 
adding  to  knowledge,  will  increase  public  appreciation  of  the  worth 
of  Cecil  Rhodes'  land,  and  of  our  debt  to  the  men  who  secured  it 
for  the  Empire.  So  the  years  will  enlarge  and  embellish  the 
temple  of  their  fame.  Rhodesia  gains  in  importance  when  she  is 
considered  in  relation  to  the  other  British  colonies  in  South  Africa, 
our  tenure  of  which  she  secured  and  consolidated.  And  we  are 
indebted  to  Rhodes  and  Jameson  for  the  fact  that  to-day  the 
Union  Jack  and  not  the  German  eagle  floats  over  South  Africa, 
from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi,  from  Walfisch  Bay  to  Durban. 

No  person  understood  this  better  than  did  the  Kaiser,  whose 
resentment  towards  the  men  who  had  so  effectually  baulked  his 
schemes  manifested  itself  a  few  years  later,  when  Rhodes  and 
Jameson  took  a  false  step.  History  affords  numerous  instances 
of  individual  citizens  who  on  their  own  responsibility,  but  some- 
times with  the  secret  connivance  of  their  respective  governments, 
have  taken  up  arms  against  foreign  powers  with  whom  their 
countries  were  nominally  at  peace.  The  authors  of  such  enter- 
prises undertake  them  at  their  own  risk.  Success  alone,  and  not 
always  even  that,  can  justify  them  in  official  eyes,  while  failure 
spells  ruin.  The  act  of  Rhodes  and  Jameson,  who,  taking  up  the 
cause  of  the  Uitlanders  and  assuming  a  function  which  belonged  to 
the  Imperial  Government  alone,  engineered  a  raid  into  Boer 
territory,  belongs  to  this  category.  Of  the  same  kind  were  the 
attacks  of  Drake  and  Hawkins,  and  other  Elizabethan  buccaneers, 
on  the  ships  of  Spain,  with  whom  England  was  at  peace,  and 
numerous  acts  of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  while  engaged  on 
the  conquest  of  India.  Rhodes  and  Jameson  were  less  fortunate. 
Their  failure  brought  down  on  them  the  condemnation  of  the 
civilised  world,  including  that  of  their  own  government,  The 
Kaiser's  glee  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  temptation  to  give  vent  to 
it  was  stronger  than  he  could  resist. 

The  famous  telegram  to  Kruger  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  by 
affording  Englishmen  for  the  first  time  a  glimpse  of  the  Kaiser's 
real  feelings  towards  them.  It  both  startled  and  shocked  them. 
Our  mistrust  of  modern  Germany  dates  from  this  incident,  a 
mistrust  which  the  attitude  of  the  Fatherland  at  the  time  of  the 
South  African  War  deepened. 

Jameson  was  the  scapegoat  of  the  raid.  It  was  he  who  made 
one  heap  of  all  his  winnings,  staked  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and- 
toss  and  lost.  He  had  to  start  again  from  the  beginning.  In 
such  circumstances  there  are  few  who  would  not  have  lost  heart 
and  gone  under.  It  seemed  that  Jameson's  reputation  had 
received  its  death-blow.  The  period  upon  which  he  had  entered 
was  one  of  the  blackest  night,  when  not  a  single  ray  of  light 
could  be   discerned  in   his   sky.      But   Jameson   was   made  of 
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different  clay  from  ordinary  men ;  he  had  been  cast  in  a  firmer 
and  more  enduring  mould.  Nil  desperandum  must  have  been  his 
motto.  Faith  and  hope  never  deserted  him.  He  was  typically 
English  in  that  he  never  knew  when  he  was  beaten,  and  what 
power  can  defeat  have  over  such  a  one?  What  is  there  to 
prevent  his  ultimate  victory  ?  Dogged  resolution  and  persistence 
are  workers  of  miracles,  and  in  the  case  of  Jameson  they  restored 
to  life  a  dead  reputation.  To  Britain,  who  has  reached  the  most 
critical  period  in  the  great  and  terrible  contest  in  which  she  is 
now  engaged,  the  story  of  Jameson's  life  points  a  moral,  ex- 
hibiting just  those  qualities,  and  those  alone,  which  can  pull  her 
through,  and  proving  that  it  is  he  who  endures  to  the  end  who 
is  saved. 

"While  the  South  African  War  was  in  progress  Cecil  Ehodes 
died,  and  with  him  was  extinguished  the  light  that  had  illumined 
Jameson's  path.  But  although  the  sun  had  set,  it  shed  a 
reflected  light  in  knowledge  and  recollection  of  the  dead  hero's 
aims  and  sentiments,  by  the  "dim,  borrow'd  beams"  of  which 
moon  the  faithful  follower  and  devoted  admirer  stumbled  along 
as  best  he  could. 

It  became  the  object  of  Jameson's  life  to  continue  the  work 
of  Ehodes  and  bring  about  the  consummation  that  the  latter  had 
so  ardently  desired,  the  consolidation  of  British  South  Africa. 
In  comparison  with  this,  selfish  considerations  did  not  weigh 
with  him  at  all.  Natural  distaste  and  disinclination  for  politics 
never  prevented  his  entering  the  Cape  Legislature  as  member 
for  the  constituency  which  the  death  of  Ehodes  had  left 
vacant,  because  he  believed  in  that  position  he  could  do  most  to 
advance  the  cause  of  union.  Eesentment  on  account  of  hatred 
exhibited  and  indignation  at  the  calumnies  that  had  been  so 
assiduously  spread  was  not  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  co- 
operation with  the  Dutch.  "  Being  hated  he  didn't  give  way  to 
hating,"  and  "  being  lied  about  didn't  deal  in  lies." 

The  first  essential  to  the  accomplishing  of  union  and  to  its 
success  when  accomplished  was  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and 
in  this  the  doctor  himself  set  a  noble  example.  One  instance  of 
the  conciliatory  spirit  which  he  displayed  on  all  occasions  was 
the  suggestion  that  the  title  of  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  should 
be  changed  back  to  Orange  Free  State.  So  to-day  we  are  in  no 
small  sense  indebted  to  Jameson  not  only  that  there  is  a  British 
South  African  Dominion,  but  also  that  it  is  as  united  and  loyal 
as  it  has  proved  itself  to  be,  a  source  of  strength  instead  of 
weakness  to  the  Empire  in  its  hour  of  supreme  difficulty  and 
peril. 

D.  A.  E.  Veal. 
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VISIT    TO    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM 

RESULTS  AND  IMPRESSIONS 

II* 

Being-  the  salient  parts  of  a  Speech  delivered  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  F. 
Massey,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  July,  1917. 

Policy  of  Peepebence — (continued) 

In  my  opinion  an  invaluable  means  of  binding  and  keeping 
the  Empire  together  is  its  communications  between  the  different 
countries  of  the  Empire.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  after 
having  seen  what  information  was  available  in  Britain,  that  it  is 
in  our  interests,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  Empire,  to 
have  our  telegrams,  whether  by  cable  or  wireless,  and  our  mails 
carried  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  and  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Even  if  public  money  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  I  am 
sure  that,  generally,  the  taxpayer  will  indirectly  benefit,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  the  slightest  objection  on  his  part. 

With  regard  to  transportation,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  by 
every  one  of  us — by  every  public  man — that  the  sea  is  our  high- 
way, and,  undoubtedly,  the  main  highway,  for  the  different 
countries  of  the  Empire  to  its  centre;  and  it  is  our  duty  as 
people  entrusted  with  the  management  of  public  affairs  to  do 
everything  possible  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  to  see  that  our 
commodities,  in  the  interests  of  the  consumers  as  well  as  of  the 
producers,  are  carried  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  and  that  every 
possible  facility  is  given  to  them.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  in 
this  connection  the  State  should  take  the  place  of  the  individual. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  for  the  time  being.  What  was  in  my  mind 
was  this :  that  this  country,  like  many  other  countries,  depends 
for  its  prosperity  on  its  products — there  is  no  getting  away  from 
that — and  by  encouraging  the  producer  and  by  assisting  to  carry 
his  products  we  are  increasing  the  prosperity  of  every  individual 

*  The  first  portion  of  the  Speech  appeared  in  the  preceding  issue. 
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in  the  country.  That  is  a  position  which  must  be  evident  to 
every  one  present  here  to-day.  I  do  not  say  that  shipping  is  not 
one  of  the  businesses  which  can  be  efficiently  carried  on  by  the 
State.  I  do  not  say  that ;  but  I  do  say  that  while  several  of  the 
experiments  which  have  taken  place  are  still  in  doubt  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  State  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  connection  with  any  one  of  them. 

Here  is  what  is  in  my  mind :  They  have  in  some  other  countries 
— not  in  this  country,  unfortunately— organisations  such  as  what 
is  called  in  the  United  States  the  Inter- State  Commission.  It  is 
the  business  of  that  Commission  to  look  closely  into  the  fares  and 
freights — railway  freights,  oversea  freights,  and  all  other  freights. 
If  they  report  that  in  their  opinion  any  one  of  these  freights  is 
exorbitant,  then  a  reduction  must  be  made  accordingly.  Whether 
it  happens  to  be  an  organisation  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  matters  in  our  own  country,  or  whether  it  is  an  Imperial 
organisation,  I  do  say  that  something  of  the  sort  is  urgently 
required — a  Commission,  or  whatever  name  it  may  be  called, 
consistiDg  of  good  business  men  experienced  in  shipping  matters 
and  transportation  generally  to  which  these  questions  might  be 
referred.  If  in  such  circumstances  it  is  possible  for  private  enter- 
prise to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  the  carrying  of  our 
products  to  the  markets  in  the  Old  Country — I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  oversea  trade  and  not  of  coastal  shipping — and  carrying 
our  requirements  back  again,  by  all  means  let  it  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. If  not,  then  the  State  must  be  the  owner  or  the  part 
owner  of  the  freight  services  between  the  centre  and  the  overseas 
countries  of  the  Empire.  That  is  the  opinion  arrived  at  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

There  are  several  other  methods  by  which  preference  may  be 
given  by  one  country  to  another.  Take  our  shipping  laws.  I  do 
not  need  to  remind  members  of  this  House  of  the  time  when  we 
used  to  discuss  every  two  or  three  years  the  conditions  by  which 
our  mails  were  carried  between  New  Zealand  and  San  Francisco. 
In  those  days  we  got  to  know  all  about  the  American  navigation 
laws.  Those  navigation  laws  stand  to-day.  American  citizens 
had  a  right  to  pit  ce  those  laws  on  the  statute-book  of  the  United 
States.  The  result  is  that  no  foreign  ship  can  carry  goods  between 
San  Francisco  and,  say,  Honolulu.  The  same  applies  between 
Honolulu^  and  New  York,  or,  to  take  a  case  nearer  home, 
between  San  Francisco  and  American  Samoa.  All  the  goods  and 
passengers  between  American  ports  must  be  carried  by  American 
ships.  France  does  the  same  thing.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
Britain  should  not  do  it?  I  know  what  would  be  urged.  It 
would  be  said  that  Britain  could  not  provide  the  whole  of  the 
ships  or  the  whole  of  the  men  that  would  be  required.     I  am  as 
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certain  of  this  as  that  I  stand  here :  that  with  the  maritime 
instincts  of  our  race  and  our  love  of  the  sea,  if  the  opportunity 
was  given,  in  a  comparatively  short  period  the  British  people 
would  provide  all  the  ships  and  seamen  required.  That  is  one 
method.     I  will  take  another. 

I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should  not  discriminate  in 
British  ports  between  British  ships  and  foreign  in  the  way  of 
port  charges.  I  see  no  earthly  reason  why  we  should  not  do  it. 
We  have  not  been  accustomed  to  think  of  these  things  until  they 
have  been  brought  home  to  us  by  the  war — until  the  war  made 
us  look  into  them  to-day.  My  friend  opposite  has  referred  several 
times  to  the  report  of  the  Dominions  Eoyal  Commission.  I  have 
read  the  report,  and  I  also  read  through  some  of  the  evidence,  as 
no  doubt  other  honourable  members  have,  and  there  is  one  state- 
ment made  there  by  responsible  witnesses,  business  men,  to  the 
effect  that  goods  made  in  Germany  were  shipped  to  England  and 
transhipped  to  British  ships,  and  those  goods  carried  to  British 
countries,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  at  a  lower  rate  than  was 
charged  direct  from  Britain  itself  for  similar  commodities.  We 
have  to  look  these  things  in  the  face  and  deal  with  them.  I  hope 
that  state  of  things  will  not  be  allowed  to  exist  when  the  war 
comes  to  an  end  and  we  come  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  trade 
of  the  Empire,  which  is  necessary  and  which  must  be  taken 
in  hand. 

Migration  within  the  Empire. 

Honourable  members  will  have  noticed  the  second  part  of  my 
motion,  which  reads :  "  With  these  objects  in  view  this  Con- 
ference expresses  itself  in  favour  of  (2)  Arrangements  by  which 
intending  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  induced 
to  settle  in  countries  under  the  British  flag."  Most  honourable 
members  are  aware  of  what  has  been  going  on  for  many  years.  I 
have  here  statistics  running  back  at  least  half  a  century.  They 
are  too  bulky  to  deal  with  at  any  length,  but  what  has  happened 
is  this :  During  all  that  period,  for  at  least  fifty  years,  large 
numbers  of  people  have  been  leaving  the  United  Kingdom.  They 
have  left  Britain  with  the  object  of  making  comfortable  homes 
for  themselves  in  other  countries.  There  is  no  objection  to  that. 
But  we  have  plenty  of  room  for  them  in  the  countries  of  the 
Empire.  We  have  to-day  in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa  unoccupied,  or  partly  occupied,  territory 
sufficient  to  produce  all  the  foodstuffs  and  all  the  raw  material 
for  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  many  years  to 
come.  Yet  in  spite  of  that  fact  we  have  been  allowing  for  all 
these  years  these  people  to  leave  the  Empire.  Of  course,  if 
people  want  to  go  outside  the  Empire  we  cannot  stop  them,  but  I 
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do  say  we  should  be  able  to  give  such  people  inducements  to  stay 
under  the  British  flag,  and  so  strengthen  the  Empire.  I  will  not 
go  into  details  of  the  immigration  of  the  different  countries,  but  I 
will  take  those  for  the  four  years  after  the  Boer  War — from  1901 
to  1905.  In  those  four  years  1,170,839  emigrants  left  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  do  not  say  they  were  all  lost  to  the  Empire,  for 
they  were  not,  but  I  do  say  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
went  to  countries  outside  the  Empire,  and  we  suffered  accordingly. 
There  is  no  question  about  it  that  during,  say,  the  last  fifty  years 
we  have  lost  in  this  way  the  population  of  a  young  nation — at  least 
a  population  equal  to  that  of  Australia.  And,  mind,  these  were 
some  of  the  very  pick  of  the  population.  The  history  of  New 
Zealand  shows  that,  without  going  any  further.  Those  people 
were  looking  for  a  better  state  of  things.  They  may  have  been 
ambitious  people.  They  were  certainly  the  very  best  settlers — 
the  Empire  builders — and  care  should  be  taken  that  we  do  not 
part  with  them  for  good . 

While  we  were  in  England  there  was  an  agitation  in  favour  of 
having  a  greater  proportion  of  foodstuffs  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  very  rightly  and  properly  so.  But,  though  I  am  a 
believer  in  intensive  cultivation,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion in  asserting  that  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances Britain  can  produce  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
foodstuffs  required  by  her  people,  even  if  there  is  no  increase  in 
population.  Surely  it  is  very  much  better,  wherever  it  is 
possible,  to  have  the  foodstuffs  and  raw  material  produced  by 
their  own  fellow-citizens  than  to  place  orders  with  people  who, 
as  we  have  reason  to  know,  are  their  bitter  enemies,  yet  with 
whom  they  have  dealt  for  years — the  bitter  enemies  of  our 
country  and  our  flag.  That  being  the  case,  I  simply  make  the 
suggestion,  and  make  it  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  that  I  hope 
when  the  war  comes  to  an  end  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  able  to  arrange  with  the  Governments  and 
people  of  the  different  dominions  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  that 
if  immigration  does  continue  the  immigrants  will  stay  in  countries 
belonging  to  our  own  Empire.  We  want  population.  (Hon. 
Member:  What  would  you  do  in  regard  to  the  Allies  on  that 
point  ?) 

The  motion  deals  with  that  very  point : — (1.)  '■  The  principle 
that  each  part  of  the  Empire,  having  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  our  Allies,  shall  give  specially  favourable  treatment  and 
facilities  to  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  (2.)  Arrangements  by  which  intending  emigrants  from 
the  United  Kingdom  may  be  induced  to  settle  in  countries  under 
the  British  flag."  That  is  intended  to  refer  to  preference,  but  it 
should  also  apply  to  other  portions  of  the  motion  as  well.     I  do 
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not  want  to  go  into  finance  matters  at  present,  as  I  am  leaving 
those  matters  for  the  Finance  Minister  to  deal  with,  but  I  do 
know  the  enormous  burdens  which  every  part  of  the  Empire  will 
have  to  carry  when  the  war  comes  to  an  end.  I  have  a  fairly 
good  idea  of  it,  and  I  think  members  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  only  one  method  by  which  those  burdens  can  be  carried 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  different  countries  continue.  There  is 
only  one  way  by  which  depression  may  be  avoided,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  and  that  is  by  each  country  doing  its  very  best  to 
speed  up  the  development  of  its  resources — by  each  country 
doing  its  best  to  increase  its  output  and  its  exports,  and  by  so 
doing  increase  the  flow  of  capital  to  that  particular  country,  thus 
increasing  its  ability  to  meet  the  liabilities  which  it  has  had  to 
undertake  on  account  of  the  war.  I  believe  what  is  proposed  in 
the  motion  will  be  the  line  which  the  legislators  of  Britain  will 
take  when  this  matter  comes  forward  for  consideration.  Please 
do  not  understand  that  I  think  it  would  never  come  up  if  I  had 
not  moved  it.  It  would  have  come  up  in  any  case,  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  It  is  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Britain,  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
have  assured  me  that  when  the  principle  comes  up  to  be  dealt 
with  there  will  certainly  be  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  it. 

I  have  just  within  the  last  minute  or  two  been  handed  a  letter 
on  this  subject.  It  was  not  written  to  me,  but  to  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference.  Keferring 
to  this  question,  the  writer  says :  "  The  announcement  in  the 
House  was  characteristic — a  resolution  declared  in  a  few  simple 
words.  The  decision  itself  is  the  greatest  for  hundreds  of  years. 
It  is  the  charter  of  existence  for  the  British  Empire ;  it  deter- 
mines that  the  course  of  Western  civilisation  shall  be  Anglo- 
French  and  not  Teutonic  ;  and  it  wrecks  the  German  Empire." 
That  may  be  an  exaggerated  opinion.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  very  well  qualified  to  judge.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  a  gentleman  whose  name,  I  believe,  is  well  known  to 
members  of  this  House.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  deal 
further  with  the  subject  to-day.  I  have  given  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  to  it  on  account  of  its  importance. 

Empiee  Oeganisation. 

As  to  the  organisation  of  the  Empire  itself,  the  Conference 
did  not  attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  We  had  it 
up  for  discussion,  and,  while  we  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  a  great  deal  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  reorganisation,  we 
felt  that  during  the  war  period  was  the  wrong  time  to  undertake 
it  with  any  possibility  of  doing  it  justice.     However,  a  motion 
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was  moved,  and  agreed  to  unanimously,  that  a  special  Conference 
should  be  convened  when  the  war  comes  to  an  end,  representative 
of  every  country  of  the  Empire,  to  consider  what  it  was  necessary 
to  do  in  the  way  of  reorganisation.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  read  the  motion,  which  was  moved  by  Sir  Kobert 
Borden  and  agreed  to  unanimously,  but  while  the  motion  was 
under  discussion  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  Conference  such 
as  it  was  proposed  to  hold  should  be  made  much  more  represen- 
tative than  anything  that  had  been  attempted  up  to  the  present. 
What  I  had  in  my  mind  was  this  :  that  such  things  are  apt  to 
develop  into  party  matters,  and  I  felt  that  a  great  Imperial 
question  such  as  this  should  be  kept  free  from  party.  What  I 
should  like  to  see — and  I  am  not  now  thinking  of  New  Zealand 
particularly — is  the  constitutional  Opposition  of  every  country  of 
the  Empire  represented  at  the  Conference  when  it  is  convened, 
The  Dominions  are  all  practically  under  the  same  system — there 
is  always  a  Government  and  an  Opposition ;  and  I  should  like  to 
see  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  present  at  that  Conference  along 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Governments,  so  as  to  give  them 
a  certain  amount  of  responsibility,  and  so  avoid  to  a  great  extent 
raising  the  party  issue.  The  Conference  will  be  held  in  due 
course,  and  I  think  it  will  have  good  results.  As  to  when  it  will 
be  held,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

I  have,  however,  to  deal  with  another  branch  of  this  subject, 
and  it  is  this  :  We  never  know  what  development  may  take  place 
in  the  future.  We  have  had  gentlemen  here  from  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  discussing  them  for  our  benefit.  Although  I  am 
unable  to  agree  with  them  in  certain  particulars,  they  deserve  all 
possible  credit,  if  only  because  they  have  directed  public  attention 
to  the  subject.  Well,  as  I  say,  we  do  not  know  what  develop- 
ment may  take  place  in  the  future,  but  I  do  hope  that  nothing 
will  be  done  to  affect  the  autonomy  of  what  are  known  as  the 
oversea  dominions.  I  hope  that  the  time  will  never  come  when 
any  of  our  existing  rights  or  privileges  will  be  interfered  with  or 
given  away.  I  am  speaking  quite  as  much  as  a  citizen  of  the 
Empire  as  I  am  of  fids  Dominion.  I  am  strongly  of  this  opinion. 
I  say  that  any  interference  with  the  Dominions,  or  with  our  rights 
or  privileges,  would  tend  more  to  the  disintegration  than  to  the 
cementing  and  strengthening  of  our  Empire.  I  think  it  was  a 
great  countryman  of  mine — and  there  have  been  some  great  Irish 
statesmen — speaking  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  deploring  the 
loss  of  the  American  colonies,  as  they  were  then  called,  and  with 
a  prophetic  eye  foreseeing  the  possibilities  of  the  future  in  respect 
to  the  Empire,  said,  referring  to  the  ties  that  will  keep  the 
Empire  together,  that  they  must  be  "  ties  which,  though  light  as 
a,ir,  are  as  strong  as  links  of  iron."     Burke  was  right.     Those  are 
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the  ties  which  I  hope  statesmen  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire  will  be  able  to  arrange. 

We  are  a  young  Dominion  to-day,  and  the  Dominions  are  all 
young,  but  the  greatness  of  their  several  futures  is  almost  beyond 
our  conception.  There  are  some  of  the  Dominions  of  the  Empire 
to-day  that  will  support  in  the  future  a  population  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  even  greater.  Preparation 
must  be  made  for  such  a  growth.  I  think  it  was  Tennyson,  who 
was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  poet,  who  said  that  the  British 
Constitution  had  broadened  down  from  precedent  to  precedent. 
It  is  elastic.  It  will  go  on  broadening  and  expanding  to  meet 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  Empire  as  they  arise. 
For  example,  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
was  a  long  step  forward.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  while  there  was 
very  little  thought  of  the  representation  of  the  Dominions  prior 
to  the  war,  their  representation  is  in  the  minds  of  every  British 
statesman  to-day  ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  British  people,  who  are  impressed  with  the  position  the 
Dominions  have  taken  up.  They  appreciate  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Dominions.  They  say  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  that 
the  Dominions  should  have  their  fair  share  in  the  Government 
of  the  Empire — that  they  should  be  able  to  have  a  say  in  foreign 
policy,  in  Imperial  affairs,  and  when  a  great  crisis  arises  their 
representatives  should  sit  round  the  Council  board  in  association 
with  the  statesmen  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Having  been 
associated  in  different  ways  with  the  greater  part  of  the  members 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I  can  say  of  them 
that  they  are  agreed  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  something 
should  be  done  to  give  us  the  representation  we  are  entitled  to. 
In  that  connection  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  have 
more  to  fear  from  the  rashness  and  impetuosity  of  some  of  the 
men  who  have  been  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  who  are  genuinely  anxious  to  see  us  having  our  just 
rights  in  connection  with  the  management  of  Imperial  affairs — 
more  to  fear,  I  repeat,  from  their  rashness  and  impetuosity  than 
from  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  British  people  to  bar  the  door 
against  us.     There  is  no  doubt  about  that  in  my  mind. 

We  have  to  go  slowly.  We  have  to  look  ahead  and  be  very 
careful  about  every  step  we  take  in  connection  with  this  building- 
up  of  the  Empire,  and  especially  with  regard  to  Imperial  repre- 
sentation. Any  false  step,  any  serious  mistake  made  now,  would 
perhaps  delay  the  movement  for  many  years — perhaps  destroy  it 
for  ever.  While  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  every  individual  is 
entitled  to  the  opinions  he  holds,  I  am  entitled  to  make  my 
position  clear :  that  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  any  alteration  which 
would  allow  our  finances  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  Parliament  sitting 
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outside  of  this  country.  Money  will  be  required.  Money  is 
required  from  time  to  time  for  Imperial  purposes,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  each  country  will  find  its  share  when 
money  is  required.  But  in  order  to  avoid  such  mistakes  as  have 
been  made — such  as  that  to  which  Edmund  Burke  referred — the 
final  say  must  rest  with  the  country  and  the  Parliament  of  the 
country  by  which  the  money  is  being  voted.  I  think  I  have 
made  that  point  clear.  I  have  given  a  certain  amount  of  thought 
to  the  matter.  I  met  a  number  of  men  in  England  who  have 
probably  given  more  thought  to  it  than  I  have,  and  I  have  not 
always  agreed  with  them.  It  is  an  important  question  for  us, 
and  it  is  one  which  each  individual  in  the  country  should  consider 
for  himself.  The  time  will  come,  I  believe,  when  there  will  be 
an  institution  representative  of  the  whole  of  the  Empire.  I  am 
not  able  to  say  exactly  at  the  present  time  what  form  it  will 
take,  but  an  important  advance  has  already  been  made,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  an  institution  will  be  evolved  which  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  Empire. 

SOLDIEES'   GEAVES. 

There  are  other  points  we  dealt  with  at  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference to  which  I  wish  to  refer.  There  was  only  one  where  I 
did  not  receive  the  encouragement  to  which  I  thought  I  was 
entitled,  and  it  is  one  in  which  New  Zealand  is  specially  con- 
cerned. It  did  not  receive  the  sympathetic  consideration  that  I 
considered  was  due  to  it.  On  one  occasion  last  session  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  in  years  to  come  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  control  the  piece  of  country  on  Gallipoli  where  so 
many  of  our  soldiers  lie  buried.  I  had  not  forgotten  this  question, 
and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  refer  to  it  when  a  motion  was 
brought  forward  to  deal  with  the  organisation  established  in 
Britain  to  lool^ after  soldiers*  graves.  I  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  when  peace  negotiations  were  being  considered 
an  earnest  endeavour  should  be  made  to  have  that  piece  of 
country  where  British  soldiers  and  soldiers  from  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  lie  buried  placed  in  some  way  under  British  control. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  for  some  reason  this  did  not  appeal  in  the 
way  I  expected  to  the  other  members  of  the  Conference.  They 
did  not  look  on  it  from  my  point  of  view.  They  forgot,  I  think, 
that  this  piece  of  land  is  enemy  territory.  Whether  it  will 
remain  as  such  no  man  can  tell,  and  the  matter  is  not  one  worth 
expressing  an  opinion  about.  We  can  only  get  control  of  it  by 
some  sort  of  arrangement  such  as  I  have  suggested.  Members 
will  see  the  discussion  reported  when  the  official  report  comes  to 
hand.     There  was  a  fairly  lengthy  discussion,  and  a  member  of 
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the  Conference  was  good  enough  to  say  afterwards  that  it  was 
only  by  an  exhibition  of  New  Zealand  tenacity  that  I  was  able 
to  carry  my  point.  I  ought  to  explain  that  though  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  did  not  agree  at  first  he  was  good  enough  to 
come  to  me  and  suggest  the  amendment  which  got  us  out  of 
the  difficulty — that  is,  that  special  mention  has  been  made  of 
Gallipoli  equally  with  Mesopotamia  and  other  theatres  of  war, 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  when  these  negotiations 
are  entered  upon  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  secure  that  this 
piece  of  ground  shall  be  placed  under  British  control. 

In  referring  to  the  graves  of  our  soldiers,  it  will  be  gratifying 
to  members  to  know  that  a  very  influential  organisation  has  been 
set  up  in  Britain  whose  business  will  be  the  looking  after  the 
graves  of  soldiers  who  have  fallen  during  this  war.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  is  President,  and  many  well-known  public  men  are 
members  of  the  organisation.  And,  referring  to  that,  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  the  French  Government  has  handed  over  in 
perpetuity — not  a  lease  in  perpetuity  as  we  understand  it — the 
land  in  which  British  soldiers  are  buried  who  have  fallen  during 
the  operations  in  France.  We  must  all  appreciate  that  fact. 
Not  only  has  France  done  that,  but  Belgium  is  doing  it  also,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  done  by  this  time.  If  we  cannot  do 
all  that  we  should  like,  the  very  least  we  should  do  is  to  respect 
the  memory  of  the  men  who  have  died  for  us — for  their  country, 
King  and  the  Empire — and  we  should  see  that  their  last  resting- 
places  are  properly  looked  after. 

There  was  another  matter  which  I  took  in  hand  for  our 
soldiers — the  reports  will  presently  come  to  hand,  no  doubt — and 
I  was  not  quite  so  successful  with  that  as  I  should  have  liked. 
Unfortunately,  the  War  Office  seemed  to  take  up  the  position, 
not  unknown  in  Government  Departments,  of  being  suspicious 
of  everything  that  does  not  proceed  from  itself.  I  do  not  include 
the  head  of  the  War  Office  in  that.  I  say  there  should  be  some 
proper  recognition  for  the  men  who  fought  at  Gallipoli.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  our  men  had  taken  part  in  European  warfare, 
and  along  with  the  men  who  fought  at  Gallipoli  I  coupled  the 
members  of  the  first  six  divisions  who  went  over  to  France  and 
who  really  turned  the  tide  of  war  after  the  Germans  had  reached 
almost  within  sight  of  the  gates  of  Paris.  These  two  sets  of 
men — the  men  of  those  first  six  divisions  and  the  men  who  fought 
at  Gallipoli,  whether  they  were  New  Zealanders,  or  Australians, 
or  members  of  the  Imperial  and  Indian  Forces — I  am  very 
strongly  of  opinion  are  entitled  to  special  recognition,  either  by 
way  of  a  clasp  or  a  medal — medal  for  preference.  That  matter 
is  not  done  with  yet,  but  it  was  practically  left  to  the  War  Office 
to  settle.     The  members  of  the  Conference  were  not  unanimous 
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with  regard  to  it.  I  not  only  brought  the  matter  before  Lord 
Derby,  but  I  wrote  to  him  on  leaving  England,  and  no  doubt  I 
will  receive  a  courteous  answer  in  due  course,  which  I  hope  will 
be  that  the  War  Office  or  the  British  authorities  have  acceded 
to  the  request  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  Dominions'  soldiers 
and  the  men  of  the  first  six  divisions,  who  so  well  deserve  the 
recognition.  I  hope,  if  the  request  is  not  settled  satisfactorily, 
the  matter  will  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Governments  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  the  Parliaments  of  those  two  countries ;  but 
I  think  a  favourable  answer  will  be  forthcoming,  and  that  we  shall 
do  the  right  thing  in  the  way  of  proper  recognition  for  our  men. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  done.  I  will 
not  read  the  resolution  with  regard  to  soldiers'  graves,  because 
it  is  a  long  one.  The  particular  words  that  I  moved  to  put  in 
were  "  similar  service  in  Gallipoli,"  and  I  was  careful  to  say,  "  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  members  putting  in  the  names  of  other 
places  if  necessary,"  and  they  inserted  "  Mesopotamia  and  all 
other  theatres  of  war."  .  .  . 

The  Gebman  Colonies.  n^ 

I  mentioned,  I  think,  when  speaking  of  the  Imperial  War 
Conference  as  well  as  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  that  I  would 
not  deal  with  the  subjects  or  with  the  opinions  expressed  on  them 
which  have  not  been  made  public.  It  is  probable  that  these 
matters  will  not  be  made  public  for  some  time  to  come.  One  of 
these  subjects  was,  of  course,  what  will  be  done  with  the  German 
colonies  when  the  war  comes  to  an  end.  I  cannot  deal  with  that 
subject  as  a  whole  nor  quote  the  decision  at  which  the  War 
Conference  arrived ;  but  as  this  is  a  matter  of  intense  interest  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  people  in  the  South  Pacific  I  intend  to  express  my 
own  opinions,  irrespective  of  anything  that  was  done  or  said  at  the 
Conference  or  Cabinet,  and  in  doing  that  I  am  not  breaking  any 
confidence.  Members  know  perfectly  well  to  what  I  allude; 
that  there  is  a  different  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  German 
colonies,  though  not  in  Australia  or  in  New  Zealand.  We  know 
the  opinion  in  this  country.  There  is  practically  no  difference 
of  opinion.  But  some  people  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  seem 
to  imagine  that  we  people  of  New  Zealand  and  the  people  of 
Australia,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  taking  them  both  together — 
that  the  people  of  these  dominions  think  of  these  German  colonies 
on  account  of  their  value,  on  account  of  their  fertility,  or  on 
account  of  the  possibility  of  their  supporting  a  considerable 
population  in  years  to  come.  That  may  be  all  right;  but 
there  are  far  more  important  points  to  consider,  and  this  is  the 
point  of  view  from  which  I  look  at  them,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  this  will  be  the  point  of  view  of  the  Finance  Minister,  who 
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was  with  me.  We  know  perfectly  well  if  these  German  colonies 
in  the  South  Pacific— and  I  want  members  to  understand  that  I 
am  speaking  only  of  the  South  Pacific  in  the  meantime ;  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  islands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Line — if 
these  islands  are  allowed  to  become  what  may  be  called  pawns 
in  the  political  game,  and  are  given  back  at  the  end  of  the  war — 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  chance  of  that  now — but  if  they 
happened  to  be  given  back  at  the  end  of  the  war,  what  it  would 
mean  will  be  this :  they  will  be  occupied  by  our  present  enemy, 
by  citizens  of  the  German  Empire ;  but  in  addition  to  that  these 
islands  if  they  are  given  back  to  Germany  would  mean  that  naval 
bases  would  be  established  in  the  Pacific ;  that  wireless  stations 
will  be  erected ;  that  they  will  become  the  headquarters  for  sub- 
marines, and  probably  the  headquarters  of  airships  in  some  form. 
I  think  that  is  an  absolute  certainty.  And  that  is  what  we  have 
got  to  look  forward  to. 

We  have  to  think  of  what  the  position  was  when  the  war 
broke  out,  when  a  number  of  strong,  fast,  powerful  German 
warships  were  in  the  Pacific.  We  can  remember  the  time  when 
every  British  settlement  in  the  Pacific  looked  forward  to  the 
possibility  of  being  bombarded  by  the  warships  of  Germany  that 
were  in  these  waters  at  the  time.  I  can  remember  the  anxiety 
that  was  felt  in  New  Zealand  when  we  found  it  necessary  to  put 
our  coastal  lights  out,  and  when  our  ships  travelled  along  the 
coast,  as  they  are  now  doing  in  the  North  Atlantic,  without  lights. 
We  can  remember  perfectly  well  that  Papeete,  a  French  settle- 
ment a  little  farther  north  in  the  Pacific,  was  bombarded  by  one 
of  the  enemy's  warships.  These  things  are  impressed  upon  our 
memories,  and  can  never  be  forgotten  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  importance  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
Pacific  has  during  recent  years  been  impressed  upon  the  states- 
men who  for  the  time  being  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Empire. 
Then-  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain 
now  think  a  great  deal  more  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
Pacific  than  they  did  some  years  ago.  They  see  there  are  now 
growing  up  in  the  Pacific  young  nations,  such  as  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  that  are  likely  to  play  no  unimportant  part  in  British 
history,  and  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  years  to  come. 

I  mentioned  what  the  position  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  I  could  mention  many  more  matters  that  it  is  better 
not  to  refer  to,  but  which  are  known  to  the  people  of  New 
Zealand.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  difficulties  we  had  to  put  up 
with  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  some  of  which  we  feel 
to-day.  By  the  way,  we  must  never  forget  that  our  security  was 
due  to  a  great  extent  to  what  is  called  the  Australian  Fleet,  or 
the  Australian  section  of  the  British  Fleet.    I  have  had  little 
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differences  now  and  again  with  the  Australian  Government — 
never  anything  serious — but  whatever  our  differences  may  have 
been  we  must  never  forget  what  Australia  di£  for  us  in  the  way 
of  naval  protection,  and  I  hope  some  day  we  may  be  able  to 
repay  them. 

A  change  has  come  over  the  scene,  and  people  all  over  the 
British  Empire  are  inclined  to  admit  that  the  drawbacks  we  were 
under  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  due  to  the  blundering  of 
men  who  were  regarded  as  great  British  statesmen  in  years  gone 
by.  The  time  is  past,  I  am  afraid,  for  Britain  to  add  to  her 
possessions  in  the  Pacific.  In  any  case,  I  would  not  suggest  that 
we  should  add  to  them  by  other  than  proper  means ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  something  may  be  done  in  one  or  two  cases  in  the 
way  of  exchanging  British  for  other  possessions,  and  in  that  way 
certain  matters  may  be  made  more  satisfactory.  But  though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  add  to  our  possessions,  that  is  no  reason  why 
we — and  in  saying  "  we,"  I  speak  of  the  whole  Empire — why  we 
should  allow  such  an  unscrupulous  rival  as  Germany  to  come  into 
the  Pacific,  for  we  know  that  the  German  trader  is  unscrupulous 
as  a  trader,  as  the  nation  is  unscrupulous  as  a  nation,  and  that  if 
he  came  into  the  Pacific  it  would  be  to  prepare  for  the  day  when 
Germany  would  be  able  to  attack  us  more  successfully  from  her 
point  of  view  than  she  has  been  able  to  do  up  to  the  present  time. 
These  things  must  never  be  forgotten  ;  and  though  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  danger  of  our  possessions  in  the  Pacific  going  back 
to  the  German  Empire  when  the  war  comes  to  an  end,  it  is  just 
as  well  to  emphasise  our  position  on  every  reasonable  occasion 
regarding  anything  of  that  sort.  I  am  not  quoting  anything  that 
has  been  done  by  the  Imperial  Conference.  I  leave  it  at  that ; 
but  I  could  not  allow  this  occasion  to  pass  without  expressing 
my  opinion. 

The  Meat  Tbtjst. 

Now  we  come  to  other  points  which  I  did  not  deal  with  when 
speaking  this  afternoon,  and  one  of  them  is  with  regard  to  the 
Meat  Trust,  or,  rather,  you  may  put  it  the  other  way — not  so 
much  with  regard  to  the  Meat  Trust  as  with  the  control  of  the 
meat  supply  to  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  a  matter  about 
which  the  War  Conference  deliberated  at  some  considerable 
length,  and  rightly  so.  The  matter  is  more  important  just  now, 
and  attention  has  been  directed  to  it  not  only  by  the  war  which 
is  going  on,  but  by  the  strong  demand  which  exists  in  Europe 
to-day  for  meat.  Kegarding  the  operation  of  the  meat  trusts, 
the  whole  of  the  people  connected  with  the  supply  of  foodstuffs 
to  the  Empire  understand  perfectly  well  to-day  that  the  American 
Meat  Trust — I   am  not  speaking    of    them    because  they  are 
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Americans,  but  I  speak  of  them  because  they  are  composed  of  a 
number  of  smart  business  men  who  are  out  to  make  all  the  money 
they  possibly  can — is.  of  far-reaching  extent.  Attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  trust  because  they  have  really  obtained  the  control 
of  practically  the  whole  of  the  meat  output  from  a  country  which 
exports  more  meat  than  any  other  country  in-  the  world.  I  speak 
of  Argentina.  I  am  not  speaking  so  much  of  New  Zealand, 
which  exports  more  meat  than  any  other  country  in  the  British 
Empire.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  position  will  stand ;  but 
on  account  of  the  Australian  drought  New  Zealand  is  now 
exporting  more  meat  than  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
Perhaps  later  on  Australia  will  export  more  meat  than  New 
Zealand ;  but  the  country  which  is  our  rival  in  this  respect  at 
present  exports  more  meat  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  directed  to  this 
question;  and  let  me  say  that  in  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
appointed  President  of  this  Board,  Sir  Albert  Stanley,  we  have 
a  man  who  understands  the  position  thoroughly.  He  is  an 
exceedingly  good  business  man,  who  has  had  experience  outside 
Britain,  and  I  feel  confident  he  is  one  who  under  the  existing 
circumstances  can  be  trusted  to  do  all  he  possibly  can  to  prevent 
either  the  producer  or  the  consumer  being  exploited.  That  is  to 
say,  he  will  prevent  the  producer  in  a  producing  country  such  as 
New  Zealand  or  the  consumer  in  Great  Britain  being  exploited 
unnecessarily.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  brought 
down  a  resolution  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  going  to  quote  it. 
It  reads  almost  as  though  it  might  be  my  own  drafting,  but  it  is 
not.  This  resolution  provides  that — "  In  view  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  United  Kingdom  and  certain  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  are  dependent  on  oversea  supplies  for  meat,  and  of  the 
desirability  of  freeing  British  markets  from  excessive  dependence 
on  foreign  organisations  which  control  important  sources  of 
supply,  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  there  should  be 
co-operation  between  the  Governments  of  the  Empire  to  ensure 
that  the  Empire  should  become  as  far  as  possible  self-sufficing  in 
the  matter  of  meat  supplies,  and  that  the  Governments  concerned 
should  prepare  detailed  plans  with  this  object." 

The  object  is,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  to  make  this 
Empire  self-sufficing.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way :  to  make  it 
from  one  end  of  the  Empire? to  the  other  self-supporting  and  self- 
contained,  producing  everything  it  requires  in  the  way  of  food- 
stuffs— that  is,  in  the  way  of  raw  material,  as  I  have  mentioned 
already ;  and  I  believe  that  will  be  the  effect  of  the  coming  into 
operation  after  a  few  years  of  the  policy  I  have  referred  to  at 
some  length  to-day,  I  mean  preference.  I  am  not  going  further, 
because  I  know  perfectly  well  that  anything  which  appears  to  be 
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said  in  the  interests  of  this  country  is  not  being  said  in  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  but  of  New  Zealand 
exclusively  as  its  position  stands  to-day.  Some  will  say  that 
New  Zealand  is  speaking  for  itself,  and  does  not  care  what 
happens  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire:  but  I  am  speaking 
for  the  British  Empire  as  [a,  whole,  and  not  for  any  section  of  it, 
and  I  honestly  believe  that  a  policy  of  preference  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Empire  under  existing  circumstances. 

Supply  of  Shipping. 

Speaking  of  the  meat-supply  leads  me  on  to  say  another  word 
with  regard  to  the  supply  of  shipping.  And  while  I  am  speaking 
of  that  question,  may  I  say  that  a  telegram  came  into  my  hand 
which  under  the  conditions  would  not  be  of  much  importance  if 
these  were  ordinary  times ;  but  they  are  abnormal  times  as  far 
as  shipping  and  the  supplies  of  food  are  concerned.  I  mentioned 
that  I  had  sent  a  telegram  this  morning  with  regard  to  two  ships 
now  in  New  Zealand  waters,  asking  if  we  could  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  filling  the  insulated  space  of  those  ships.  "Whether  the 
reply  will  be  favourable  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  say.  Last 
Saturday  I  sent  a  previous  telegram  on  a  similar  subject  with 
regard  to  other  ships,  and  with  regard  to  one  ship  in  particular, 
and  while  I  was  speaking  this  afternoon  a  telegram  came  to  me 
through  my  secretary  to  the  effect  that  one  ship  which  was  to 
be  taken  away  from  us  will  now  load  up  in  New  Zealand. 
Every  little  helps,  and  even  the  taking  away  of  a  hundred 
thousand  carcases,  which  I  expect  will  be  about  the  cargo  this 
ship  takes,  will  be  a  relief  under  the  circumstances.  I  mentioned 
the  other  day — and  it  was  reported  in  the  newspapers,  so  I  do 
not  need  to  repeat  it  in  full — that  I  thought  it  was  a  good  policy 
every  fortnight,  or  every  time  the  Minister  got  a  report  from  the 
head  of  the  meaiT  supply  department,  to  advertise  the  information 
supplied,  and  let  the  public  of  Britain  know  the  position  as 
regards  the  meat  in  store  here.  I  am  now  arranging  to  have 
that  done  through  the  High  Commissioner,  and  expect  that 
satisfactory  results  will  follow. 

I  did  it  in  this  way :  I  had  every  opportunity  of  speaking 
whenever  I  chose — as,  indeed,  every  New-Zealander  at  home 
has — and  when  the  position  became  acute  to  the  British  public 
I  used  to  refer  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  meat  in  store  in  New 
Zealand  awaiting  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom,  giving  the 
details.  I  saw  it  had  a  good  effect,  and  have  now  arranged  to 
follow  it  up,  and  every  fortnight  I  intend  to  let  the  British  public 
know — even  if  we  have  to  pay  for  space  in  a  number  of  the 
leading  papers — what  we  are  doing  in  connection  with  the  supply 
of  food.     Speaking  of  the  Shipping  Controller,  I  would  like  to 
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say  this  :  that  while  I  have  had  my  differences  with  him  and  his 
department,  and  our  interviews  have  not  always  been  of  the  most 
pleasant,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  is  a  thoroughly  straight 
man;  but  when  the  Shipping  Controller  takes  up  a  position 
New  Zealand  with  him  is  a  secondary  consideration.  His  object 
in  life  at  the  moment  is  to  see  that  sufficient  supplies  are  brought 
to  England  and  Europe  for  the  purposes  of  the  Army  and  for  the 
purposes  of  the  British  population.  That  is  the  first  consideration, 
and  everything  else  is  of  secondary  importance  to  that. 

As  I  have  explained  to  them,  it  is  not  particularly  satisfactory 
to  us  to  see  the  supplies  that  are  required  for  our  army  and  the 
armies  of  the  Allies  and  the  British  population  brought  from 
a  country  which  comes  into  competition  with  us  in  the  produce 
which  goes  to  the  British  market.  I  am  imputing  no  improper 
motives  to  the  Controller  or  to  his  department.  In  Sir  Joseph 
Maclay  and  Sir  Kenneth  Anderson,  who,  I  understand,  was  at 
one  time,  and  possibly  is  yet,  chairman  of  one  of  the  big  lines 
running  between  Australia  and  England,  we  have  two  men  well 
up  in  all  matters  connected  with  shipping.  What  they  do  not 
know  on  the  subject  is  not  worth  learning.  The  time  will  come, 
no  doubt,  when  they  will  be  able  to  do  better  than  they  are  doing 
at  present.  I  am  going  to  lay  on  the  table  some  of  the  corres- 
pondence I  have  had  with  the  shipping  department.  Generally 
speaking,  my  negotiations  with  them  have  been  conducted  by 
personal  interview,  but  I  am  going  to  quote  one  letter  and  then 
will  lay  the  remainder  on  the  table,  and  honourable  members  will 
see  what  position  we  took  up  generally.  Here  is  one  written  to 
Sir  Joseph  Maclay  : — 

•-  Dear  Sir  Joseph, — I  regret  exceedingly  to  learn  from 
your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant  that  it  is  intended  '  to  place  in 
the  Plate  trade  for  one  or  more  voyages  five  steamers  usually 
trading  to  Australasia,  in  addition  to  the  four  already  intimated ' 
to  me.  In  justice  to  the  people  of  New  Zealand  I  cannot  allow 
this  proposal  to  pass  without  a  most  emphatic  protest. 

"May  I  remind  you  of  what  has  happened  to  the  New 
Zealand  trade  already  ?  At  the  early  stage  of  the  war  we  lost 
two  of  our  ships — the  Kaipara  and  the  Tokomaru — whilst 
another,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  was  damaged  by 
fire,  and,  though  I  understand  she  was  repaired,  has  not  been 
seen  in  New  Zealand  waters  since  that  time.  A  new  ship  built 
for  our  meat  trade  —  the  Hororata  —  was  requisitioned  by 
Australia,  and  has  never  yet  reached  New  Zealand.  The  Clan 
McTavish  was  sunk  by  the  German  raider  Moewe.  Quite 
recently  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company's  Botorua  was 
sunk  in  the  English  Channel,  while  the  Otaki,  Port  Nicholson, 
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and    Port    Adelaide,    all    New    Zealand    traders,    have    been 
sunk. 

"  I  note  you  say  that  four  of  our  ships  have  already  been 
taken  to  carry  meat  from  the  Plate,  and  now  it  is  intended  to 
take  five  more.  I  cannot  but  help  thinking  that  this  will  be  very 
good  news  for  the  meat  trusts,  but,  I  am  afraid,  very  sad  news 
for  the  patriotic  New  Zealand  settlers,  who  have  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  been  doing  everything  that  is  possible  for  good 
citizens  to  do  in  the  crisis  through  which  the  Empire  is  passing. 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  there  are  two  million  freight 
carcases  in  the  meat  stores  of  the  Dominion,  and  I  cannot  think 
that  it  is  necessary  to  cause  the  very  serious  hardship  to  a 
Dominion  of  the  Empire,  which  the  proposal  of  the  Shipping 
Board  involves,  in  order  to  keep  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Army  supplied  with  meat. 

"lam  proud  of  the  fact  that  New  Zealand  in  proportion  to 
its  population  led  the  other  dominions  in  the  assistance  she  has 
been  able  to  render  during  the  war,  but  I  am  afraid  that  what  is 
happening  now  is  a  somewhat  poor  return  for  her  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm.  However,  it  will  not  affect  the  loyalty  of  New 
Zealand  citizens  in  the  very  slightest,  but  they  will  feel  they 
have  been  treated  with  ingratitude  if  this  proposal  is  persisted  in. 

"I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  very  strenuous  efforts  should 
be  made  to  avoid  the  hardship  which  it  is  proposed  to  inflict 
upon  the  loyal  and  deserving  citizens  of  New  Zealand  —  I 
have,  &c, 

"  W.  F.  Massey." 

That  is  a  sample,  and  I  propose  to  lay  the  correspondence  on 
the  table  of  the  House,  so  that  honourable  members  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  perusing  the  whole. 

The  Wool  Question. 

There  is  one  kindred  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  and 
that  is  the  wool  question.  Wool  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  our  most 
important  export.  I  need  not  go  back  upon  the  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  the  arrangement  through  which  our  wool  was 
sold  on  satisfactory  terms  to  the  representatives  of  the  British 
Government.  What  I  am  thinking  of  more  particularly  is  the 
outlook  for  the  producer  of  wool ;  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion, 
after  having  looked  into  the  matter  while  in  England,  that  there 
will  be  a  strong  demand  for  wool  for  a  very  considerable  time  to 
come.  Any  one  who  has  looked  into  the  subject,  especially  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  will  know  that  the  reserve  stocks  of 
wool  are  practically  exhausted.     The  establishments  that  manu- 
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facture  woollen  goods  are  simply  living,  so  to  speak,  from  hand 
to  mouth — they  have  no  reserves.  That  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  raw  material,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  with  regard  to  the 
manufactured  article.  There  is  no  reserve  stock  of  woollen 
goods  in  the  British  market  to-day. 

Then  we  have  to  remember  that  in  other  countries,  those  of 
the  Central  Powers  in  particular,  large  numbers  of  sheep  have 
been  slaughtered  for  food.  The  strength  of  the  flocks  has 
diminished  not  only  there,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  Australia  the  number  of  sheep  has  gone  down,  not  on  account 
of  the  war,  but  through  the  effects  of  the  droughts  which  had 
affected  that  country  for  a  year  or  two  before  the  war.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  up  the  numbers  of  our  sheep  in  New 
Zealand.  I  have  not  seen  the  figures  since  my  return,  but  I 
know  that  the  number  of  sheep  went  back,  not  because  we 
had  slaughtered  an  undue  number,  but  on  account  of  the  dry 
seasons  in  the  great  sheep-raising  districts,  and  which  affected  the 
lambing  in  the  following  season.  That  is  what  is  going  on  all 
over  the  world,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  sheep  in 
the  world  to-day  is  very  much  less  than  it  was  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  for  two  or  three  years  prior  to  that.  There  is 
another  factor :  that  many  millions  of  men  are  wearing  uniform 
to-day ;  it  would  be  a  very  low  estimate  to  state  them  at  fifteen 
millions.  When  the  war  comes  to  an  end  those  men  will  want 
to  get  out  of  uniform  and  adopt  civilian  clothing,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  that  clothing  wool  will  be  largely  required.  In 
that  alone,  not  to  speak  of  other  matters,  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  demand  for  wool.  I  cannot  help  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  will  be  a  very  strong  demand  for  wool  for 
years  to  come.  I  qualify  that  by  saying  that  when  the  war 
ceases  war  prices  will  also  cease.  But  apart  from  that  there 
will  be  a  great  demand,  and  with  a  great  demand  there  must  be 
a  strong  price.  What  I  have  said  with  regard  to  wool  may  also 
be  stated,  to  a  lesser  extent,  perhaps,  as  to  frozen  meat,  beef, 
mutton,  and  lamb ;'  and  with  regard  to  dairy  produce,  both 
butter  and  cheese,  the  producer  in  this  country  or  in  any  other 
British  country,  so  long  as  he  gets  facilities  for  taking  the 
produce  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  need  have  no  fear  there  will 
not  be  remunerative  prices.     It  is  just  as  well  to  say  that. 

Praise  of  Organisations. 

Now  I  leave  that  branch  of  the  subject,  and  I  have  only  one 
more  point  to  deal  with,  and  it  is  this  :  I  want  to  say  a  word  by 
way  of  appreciation  of  the  magnificent  work  which  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  on  the  war  fronts  by  the  different  organisa- 
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tioDS  which  have  joined  for  that  purpose.  I  am  thinking  in  the 
first  instance  of  what  is  called  the  New  Zealand  War  Contingent 
Association.  Their  energies  are  confined  entirely  to  the  New 
Zealand  soldiers,  and  I  do  say  they  are  doing  a  great  work.  I 
could  elaborate  upon  this  point  at  much  greater  length  than  it  is 
necessary  to  do  now.  I  have  got  together  a  good  deal  of 
information  with  regard  to  the  New  Zealand  War  Contingent 
Association,  because  the  New  Zealand  public  have  been  sub- 
scribing liberally  towards  it,  and  I  intend  in  a  day  or  two  to 
lay  a  paper  on  the  table  of  the  House  for  the  information  of 
honourable  members,  who  may  discuss  it  if  they  wish. 

I  may  say  that  amongst  those  closely  connected  with  the  New 
Zealand  War  Contingent  Association  is  Lord  Plunket,  an  ex- 
Governor  of  New  Zealand,  who  still  takes  a  tremendous  interest 
in  everything  connected  with  New  Zealand.  And  he  is  not  the 
only  past  Governor  of  New  Zealand  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
country  in  which  he  represented  His  Majesty  the  King  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  can  say  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  Lord 
Islington  and  Lord  Kanfurly.  Those  three  gentlemen  continue 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  New  Zealand,  and  they  have  not 
forgotten  the  many  pleasant  years  they  spent  here.  The  leaders 
of  the  association  are  Lord  Plunket  and  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie, 
our  High  Commissioner,  and  they  are  assisted  by  a  very  large 
number  of  New  Zealanders — and  it  is  surprising  to  any  one  who 
goes  home  to  find  the  number  of  New-Zealanders  at  present  in 
London.  They  are  assisted  by  a  large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  representative  of  New  Zealand,  and  who  are  likely  to 
remain  there  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Mr.  Waldegrave,  whose 
name  is  well  known  in  this  House  and  throughout  the  Public 
Service,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Contingent  Association,  and 
I  believe,  though  I  did  not  meet  him  as  often  as  some  others,  that 
he  gives  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  business  of  the  association. 
Then  there  is  Mr.  Eobert  Nolan.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  many  in  this  House  except  the  Taranaki  members  who  are 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Nolan.  He  does  not  make  any  fuss  over 
his  work,  nor  does  he  advertise  himself — in  fact,  I  do  not  think 
he  would  approve  of  my  mentioning  his  name  now.  I  came 
across  him  repeatedly  in  London.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  New 
Zealand  Soldiers'  Club,  and  what  is  called  the  New  Zealand 
Canteen,  where  quite  a  number  of  New  Zealand  women  in 
London  give  their  time  and  services  and  energies  gratuitously  for 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  soldiers. 

From  that  New  Zealand  Club  representative  men  take  it  in 
turn  to  go  down  to  meet  trains  arriving  from  the  front  that  are 
likely  to  be  carrying  New  Zealand  soldiers.  When  the  New 
Zealand  soldiers  come  along  they  are  known  by  that  cowboy  hat 
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of  theirs,  which  is*  better  known  almost  than  anything  else  in 
London.  They  are  approached  by  the  representative  of  the  New 
Zealand  War  Contingent  Association,  and  are  invited  to  the 
hostel  and  to  the  canteen.  At  the  hostel  comfortable  quarters 
are  provided,  and  at  the  canteen  good  meals  are  provided  for 
them,  in  both  cases  at  what  is  practically  a  nominal  cost.  I  have 
had  one  or  two  meals  there  myself,  and  I  think  the  price  for  a 
really  good  meal  at  the  New  Zealand  Canteen  in  London  is  Sd. 
Of  course,  they  cannot  do  it  for  8d.,  and  there  must  be  a  con- 
siderable loss,  which  somebody  makes  up.  The  soldiers  there 
are  made  welcome  and  comfortable,  and  many  of  them  have  told 
me  that  they  have  enjoyed  their  stay  in  London  while  there.  I 
do  not  intend  now  to  deal  further  with  the  New  Zealand  Soldiers' 
Club  or  the  New  Zealand  War  Contingent  Association,  though  I 
could  mention  the  names  of  many  gentlemen  who  really  appeared 
to  enjoy  themselves  looking  after  the  soldiers. 

Then  there  is  the  Y.M.C.A.  At  every  camp,  whether  in 
England  or  at  the  front,  just  as  in  every  camp  here,  the  Y.M.C.A. 
have  established  their  organisation.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
these  organisations  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  are  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  Eepresentatives  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  get 
on  well  with  the  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers  get  on  well  with  them, 
not  only  in  England  but  in  France ;  and  although  I  cannot  speak 
of  Egypt,  no  doubt  it  is  the  same  there.  Then  there  is  the 
Salvation  Army.  Anything  I  have  said  with  regard  to  the 
Y.M.C.A.  applies  also  to  the  Salvation  Army ;  and  although  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  Salvation  Army  does  not  appear  to 
have  the  same  amount  of  money  to  spend  as  the  Y.M.C.A.,  yet 
they  are  doing  a  great  work.  Then  there  is  the  Ked  Cross  also 
carrying  on  a  noble  work.  If  there  were  ever  organisations  in 
this  world  giving  effect  to  the  Divine  injunction,  they  are  the 
organisations  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is  true  they  have 
been  liberally  supported  by  the  people  of  this  country  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  they  have  done  everything  we  expected, 
and  more.  I  am  sure  they  have  gone  up  in  the  estimation  of  all 
since  the  war  broke  out ;  they  have  certainly  gone  up  in  my 
estimation.  .  .  . 

Admittedly,  New  Zealand  may  be  a  very  small  country ;  it 
may  have  a  very  small  population  compared  with  some  of  the 
other  great  countries  of  the  Empire ;  but  it  is  not  what  it  is  now 
—it  is  what  it  will  be  in  time  to  come  that  we  have  to  think  of. 
Still,  though  small  in  many  respects,  we  ought,  each  and  every 
one  of  us,  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  New  Zealand  has  done  her 
duty  in  this  great  crisis,  and  is  second  to  no  other  country  in  the 
estimation  of  our  fellow-citizens  all  over  the  Empire. 
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THE   LATE   EARL  GREY 

A  Review* 

This  book  is  not  a  biography,  but  it  is  more  than  what  the 
present  Lord  Grey  claims  for  it — a  message  from  his  father. 
Not  only  does  it  give  a  true  and  accurate  account  of  the  late 
Lord  Grey's  political  views,  it  diagnoses  his  character  and  ex- 
presses his  sentiments,  and  this  is  done  with  an  insight  and  a 
sympathy  that  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  author.  Indeed 
the  story  might  have  been  written  by  a  life-long  friend  instead  of 
by  an  acquaintance  of  comparatively  modern  date,  whose  oppor- 
tunities of  personal  conversation  with  the  subject  of  his  theme 
were  but  few  and  came  only  at  the  close  of  a  long  and 
distinguished  career. 

All  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Albert  Grey,  the  name 
by  which  so  many  of  us  knew  him  in  early  life,  will  see  in  this 
monograph  a  faithful  picture  of  one  of  Britain's  noblest  sons. 
Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  book,  these  explain  the  man 
and  set  out  his  attributes  in  a  manner  which  no  reviewer  could 
attempt  to  emulate.  Speaking  of  his  life  at  Cambridge,  whither 
he  proceeded  after  leaving  Harrow,  an  old  college  friend,  Mr. 
Napier,  says :  "I  do  not  remember  a  single  word  or  any  act  of 
Bertie  Grey's  which  might  not  be  declared  in  open  day  to  all 
the  world."  Discussing  his  political  views,  the  author  tells  us: 
"  He  desired  a  masterful  House  of  Commons  representative  of 
the  whole  nation  and  inspired  above  everything  by  intelligent 
loyalty  to  the  British  Empire.  He  believed  in  a  strong  Second 
Chamber,  reckoning  it  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  country. 
And  he  hated  men,  to  whatever  party  they  belonged,  who  de- 
graded politics.  Commenting  on  his  religious  opinions,  Mr. 
Begbie  says  :  "  His  religion,  free  of  dogma  and  free  of  intolerance, 
might  be  summed  up  in  two  words  very  often  on  his  lips, 
1  disinterested  service.'  He  believed  that  such  service,  rendered 
to  humanity  and  consecrated  by  love  of  God,  was  the  very  heart 
and  centre  of  Christianity."    No  one  is  better  qualified  than  Mr. 

*  « Albert,  4th  Earl  Grey :   A  Last  Word,'  by  Harold  Begbie.     2s.  6d.   net ; 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
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Moreton  Frewen  to  give  expression  to  Lord  Grey's  imperial  ideas, 
nor  could  these  be  better  stated  than  in  the  concluding  sentences 
of  his  friend's  appreciation  :  "  Albert  loved  the  Empire.  It  was 
for  him  the  supreme  achievement  of  British  genius.  It  sufficed 
even  his  enthusiastic  nature.  He  was  the  greatest  lover  the  Empire 
has  ever  had."  His  friendship  with  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  the  effect 
of  this  friendship  on  his  after  career  which  culminated  in  his 
appointment  to  the  position  of  Governor- General  of  Canada  are 
duly  recorded  in  a  well-written  chapter  entitled,  "Imperial 
Unity." 

Lord  Bryce  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  pays  a  striking 
tribute.  Writing  to  the  author  soon  after  Lord  Grey's  death, 
he  describes  his  friend  as  "An  almost  unique  figure  in  our 
public  life,  of  a  nature  open  and  simple,  candid  and  truth-loving, 
unaffected  and  unfailing  in  its  kindliness."  Continuing  he  says  : 
"  He  had  a  sort  of  genius  for  attracting  affection  and  inspiring 
confidence,  and  the  old  expression,  applicable  to  few,  was 
eminently  applicable  to  him — He  never  made  an  enemy  or  lost 
a  friend.  To  know  him  intimately  was  to  love  him.  To  know 
him  in  politics  was  to  admire  and  respect  his  purity  and  un- 
selfishness of  purpose,  his  high  public  spirit,  his  devotion  to  good 
causes.  ...  No  more  beautiful  or  lovable  character  has  adorned 
our  generation  or  borne  more  worthily  the  test  of  long  life  and 
high  office."  Referring  to  Lord  Grey's  work  in  Canada  and  its 
influence  on  the  United  States,  Mr.  Bryce,  for  many  years  our 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  tells  us  that  "  the  growing  friend- 
ship and  mutual  understanding  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  Canada,  a  most  happy  and  blessed  change  from 
suspicion  and  jealousy  of  former  days,  owes  a  great  deal  to  him, 
not  only  in  respect  of  what  he  did  at  Ottawa,  but  also  by  the 
personal  impression  which  the  warmth  of  his  heart  and  the 
elevation  of  his  mind  made  upon  all  Americans,  every  private 
company  and  every  public  audience,  wherever  he  travelled  south 
of  the  Canadian  border." 

Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver,  dealing  with  Lord  Grey's  views  on  Federa- 
tion, places  on  record,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Begbie,  the  cardinal 
points  of  his  Imperial  faith.  "  He  saw,"  writes  Mr.  Oliver,  "  in 
his  mind's  eye :  (1)  an  Imperial  Parliament,  representative  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  British  Nations,  which  would  be  charged  with 
the  defence  of  the  whole  Empire  and  which  would  be  clothed 
with  powers  necessary  to  that  end;  (2)  a  United  Kingdom 
Parliament  which  would  be  charged  with  those  affairs  which  are 
the  common  concern  of  the  three  kingdoms  ;  and  (3)  national  or 
kingdom  legislatures  which  would  be  responsible  for  the  internal 
affairs  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland." 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  Social  Comradeship. 
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"  I've  had  two  great  passions  in  my  life,"  said  Lord  Grey  to  the 
author,  "  the  Empire  and  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes." 
As  Mr.  Begbie  truly  says,  "he  loved  his  fellow-men,  felt  for 
them,  and  trusted  them.  He  never  doubted  the  essential  righteous- 
ness of  the  English  working  classes."  An  ardent  advocate  of  co- 
partnership he  foreshadowed  in  the  adoption  of  that  movement  a 
condition  of  things  which  meant  industrial  peace,  the  promotion  of 
industrial  efficiency  a  means  by  which  wages  could  be  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  which  the  industry  could  afford  and  a  certainty 
of  ennobling  and  dignifying  the  status  of  the  manual  worker. 

In  his  valedictory  observations  the  author  gives  his  impressions 
of  Lord  Grey  as  he  lay. a  dying  "  as  he  rested  against  his  piled 
pillars  and  spoke  to  me  of  his  hopes  for  humanity."  These 
observations  constitute  a  touching  and  affecting  tribute  to  one 
who  played  a  distinguished  part  in  Imperial  affairs,  using  the  term 
Imperial  in  its  wider  sense,  that  of  Empire,  who  possessed  a  wide 
range  of  general  knowledge,  and  whose  supreme  ideal  is  best 
expressed  in  his  own  words  "  the  reconstruction  of  national  life." 
His  last  message  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  full  of  sound  common 
sense,  and  comes  at  a  most  opportune  moment.  It  will  be 
treasured  by  many  and  forgotten  by  few. 

Editor. 


LAND  SETTLEMENT  IN  ONTARIO 

The  Ontario  Government  has  prepared  a  scheme  for  the 
clearing  of  farms  for  settlers  in  Northern  Ontario.  By  next 
spring  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  500  quarter  sections  will  be  cleared 
and  ready  for  settlement  in  the  townships  of  Idington  and  Owens 
along  the  Transcontinental  Kailway,  west  of  Kapuskasing,  Ontario. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  the  pulp  wood  upon  the  townships  pay  for 
the  clearing,  Tenders  for  sale  of  this  pulp  wood  and  timber  will 
be  called  for  in  the  immediate  future.  The  firm  whose  tender  is 
accepted  will  be  required  to  start  operations  without  delay,  and  to 
have  the  land  cleared  by  the  first  of  June  next.  The  stumps  will 
not  be  immediately  removed,  but  the  land  will  be  so  prepared  that 
the  settler  taking  possession  next  spring  will  be  able  to  put  in  a 
crop  of  vegetables  and  feed  for  his  cattle.  The  following  year, 
with  the  stumps  rotted  and  ready  for  clearing,  he  will  be  able  to 
raise  enough  to  live  upon  while  cutting  the  marketable  pulp  wood 
upon  the  rest  of  his  farm.  The  Government  is  making  a  start 
on  these  two  townships  as  an  experiment,  in  order  to  see  if  this 
plan  for  clearing  can  be  applied  generally,  in  view  of  the  rush  of 
settlement  which  is  expected  alter  the  war. 
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DOUBLE    INCOME-TAX    WITHIN    THE 
EMPIRE 

Being  the  salient  points  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Association  to  Protest  against  the  Duplication  of  Income  Tax  within  the 
Empire  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  November  30,  1917. 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  committee  are  obliged  to  confess— 
although  certainly  not  from  any  absence  of  well-directed  effort — 
that  we  have  failed  this  year  in  securing  from  the  Government 
or  from  Parliament  any  increased  relief  over  and  above  the 
maximum  amount  of  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound  which  was  provided 
for  in  section  43  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1917,  but  although  that 
is  true  I  venture  to  think  this  statement  is  equally  true — that  we 
have,  during  the  past  year,  made  great  progress  towards  the 
ultimate  attainment  of  our  aims. 

Our  experiences  during  the  past  year  have  once  more  illustrated 
in  a  practical  way  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  "  you  can  take 
a  horse  to  the  water,  but  cannot  make  him  drink."  We  have 
taken  the  Government  horse  to  the  water,  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  now  a  general  admission  of  the  justice  of  our  case  that  a  double 
tax  on  the  same  income  within  the  Empire  is  wrong,  that  it  is 
unjust,  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  inter-Imperial  trade,  and  that  a  remedy  must  be  found ;  but  we 
are,  for  the  moment,  blocked  from  further  progress  by  the 
resolution,  passed  after  prolonged  discussion  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  that  the  matter  is  to  be  taken  in  hand  immediately 
after  the  war  terminates  Behind  this  entrenchment  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  takes  refuge,  and  pleads  his 
inability,  while  admitting  the  grievance,  to  remedy  it  by  a  further 
remission  during  the  war,  although  he  knows  full  well  that  it  is 
the  existence  and  increasing  tendency  of  what  we  call  the  double 
war  taxation,  caused  by  the  war,  which  aggravates  the  injustice 
to  an  almost  unbearable  degree — surely  a  somewhat  illogical 
position. 

In  our  report  we  have  endeavoured,  as  we  did  last  year,  to 
record  shortly  the  principal  events  which  have  happened.  We 
wish  our  reports  to  be  a  chronological  record  of  the  movement, 
and  it  is  our  belief,  and  I  trust  it  will  also  be  your  opinion,  that 
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our  record  for  the  last  year  is  one  of  considerable  importance. 
Let  me  briefly  refer  to  the  chief  features  : — 

First,  there  was  the  representative  and  satisfactory  deputation 
to  the  Prime  Minister  and  Finance  Minister  of  New  Zealand  last 
December,  and  the  fact  that,  although,  according  to  recent 
information,  that  Dominion  is  not  shy  as  to  increasing  the  rate 
of  their  own  income  taxations,  their  Parliament  has  been  the  first 
of  the  Legislatures  within  the  Empire  to  embody  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  a  section  which  provides,  so  far  as  New  Zealand  is 
concerned,  that  income  not  derived  in  New  Zealand  and  taxed 
elsewhere  within  the  Empire  shall  not  be  taxed  there,  except  to 
the  extent  of  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  rate  in  force  in 
New  Zealand  and  the  rate  of  the  tax  paid  elsewhere.  If  a 
corresponding  section  found  its  way  into  the  Income-tax  Acts  of 
all  the  Empire  Parliaments  our  object  would  be  attained,  and  our 
association  need  continue  no  longer  in  existence.  This  is  a  fact 
of  some  importance  to  be  noted  here— that  during  the  discussion 
at  the  conference  of  the  resolution  ultimately  passed,  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  stated  pointedly  that  if  there  was  any  prolonged  delay  in 
dealing  with  the  matter,  the  New  Zealand  Government  would 
have  to  consider  seriously  the  advisability  of  withdrawing  the 
concession,  as  they  were  not  prepared  to  continue  it  indefinitely, 
if  the  Imperial  and  other  Governments  did  not  respond  by 
analogous  legislation.  Both  Mr.  Massey  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
yielded  most  reluctantly  to  the  policy  of  postponing  dealing  with 
the  matter  until  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 

The  second  commanding  feature  is  the  recognition  by  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  the  great  Imperial  importance  of  the 
double  income-tax  question,  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  de- 
bating it,  the  things  that  were  said  during  those  debates,  and  the 
resolution  ultimately  passed.  It  was  dealt  with  at  two  sittings — 
first,  on  April  18,  in  a  general  sense,  and  next  on  April  25,  both 
on  the  general  aspects  and  the  actual  wording  of  the  resolution. 
I  recommend  every  one  who  is  affected  by,  or  interested  in,  this 
question  of  double  income-tax  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Blue-book.* 
Every  word  of  those  discussions  is  interesting  and  instructive. 
Having  myself  read  the  Keport  of  the  Proceedings  more  than 
once,  I  venture  upon  these  general  statements  in  regard  to  it  as 
emanating  from  the  Dominion  representatives,  and  from  none 
more  emphatically  than  from  the  Canadian  representatives.  The 
unanimity  with  which  they  one  and  all  admitted  in  regard  to 
the  present  system  of  double,  to  say  nothing  of,  as  it  is  in  some 
cases,  treble  taxation — (1)  that  it  is  manifestly  unfair  and  unwise ; 
(2)  that  it  urgently  calls  for  remedy ;  (3)  that  it  is  a  handicap  on 

*  Cd.  8566. 
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the  investment  of  British  capital  in  the  Dominions,  as  compared 
with  foreign  capital ;  (4)  that  it  will,  if  not  remedied,  lead  to  the 
supplanting  of  British  capital  by  foreign  capital,  even,  perhaps, 
to  the  inclusion  of  German  capital  in  what  we  all  now  know  to 
be  the  German  way,  by  disguising  it  through  apparently  innocent 
non-German  channels ;  (5)  that  the  primary  source  for  taxation 
should  be  in  the  country  where  the  income  is  made ;  (6)  that  it 
is  forcing  traders  outside  the  Empire  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  their  trade ;  (7)  that  it  is  leading  to  systematic  evasion  of 
payment  of  double  taxes  wherever  evasion  can  legitimately  be 
done ;  (8)  that  it  involves  an  unfair  burden  being  thrown  upon 
one  section  of  taxpayers  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity ;  (9)  that  if  the  system  is  unjust  and  improper,  no  plea 
that  "  money  is  wanted  "  can  be  justified  ;  and  if  to  remedy  that 
injustice  involves  any  loss  of  revenue,  the  amount  should  be 
found  in  some  other  more  equitable  way. 

In  the  explanatory  memorandum  which,  at  the  request  of 
your  Committee,  I  prepared  for  our  association  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  publish  shortly 
after  we  began  business,  every  one  of  these  points  was  taken  up 
and  urged  as  arguments  and  reasons  for  the  abolition  of  double 
income-tax.  May  we  not  therefore  take  some  credit  to  ourselves 
that  we  have,  from  the  very  beginning,  accurately  and  without 
exaggeration,  placed  our  case  before  the  public  when  we  get 
such  universal  concurrence  from  the  distinguished  Dominion 
representatives  who  were  assembled  at  that  conference  ? 

As  a  discussion  it  was  altogether  one-sided,  because  no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Treasury  representative,  Sir  Kobert  Chalmers, 
to  controvert  any  of  these  propositions.  All  he  seemed  concerned 
with  was  to  plead  the  inability  of  the  Treasury  to  deal  with  the 
matter  during  the  war  because  of  the  extent  to  which  their  staffs 
had  been  depleted  and  the  impossibility  of  dissociating  the  double 
income-tax  question,  which  we  say  is  Imperial,  from  the  many 
other  details  in  our  income-tax  law  which  require  investigation 
and  revision — which  are  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  domestic.  Well, 
we  have  heard  those  arguments  before,  and  they  do  not  impress 
us.  As  business  men  we  know  that  it  takes  no  more  time  to  write 
a  cheque  for  £100,000  than  one  for  £1,  and  to  enlarge  the  present 
maximum  concession  of  Is.  6d.  to  one  of  3s.  Qd.,  or  any  other 
figure,  surely  cannot  involve  any  intricate  inquiry  or  any  new 
machinery.  There  is,  however,  one  observation  made  by  Sir 
Bobert  Chalmers  which  I  feel  compelled  to  challenge  on  behalf 
of  our  association,  just  as  it  was  immediately  challenged  at  the 
conference  when  made.  He  suggested  that  the  abolition  of 
double  income-tax  might  involve  preferential  treatment  of  British 
capital  which  goes  to  the  British  Colonies  as  against  its  use  and 
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investment  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere,  and  this  led  to 
the  following  interesting  remarks  : — 

Mr.  Masse y. — What  do  you  mean  by  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Hazen.— The  United  States. 

Mr.  Massey. — Well,  I  am  a  believer  in  the  theory  of 
preference. 

I  know  there  are  some  public  men  who  think  that  it  is  by 
some  form  of  preference  in  investment  of  capital  that  a  solution 
of  double  income-tax  may  be  found.  That  I  do  not  wish  to 
argue  now,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  no  question  of  a 
preference  could  arise  out  of  anything  we  have  urged,  either  as 
regards  the  amendment  moved  in  Parliament  last  year  or  this, 
as  we  have  never  asked  for  anything  more  than  that  the  Colonial 
income-tax  should  be  set  off  against  the  British  tax.  I  cannot 
close  this  reference  to  the  Imperial  Conference  without  expressing 
our  regret  that  unfortunately  no  Australian  representatives  could 
be  present,  and  also  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
unable  to  attend. 

The  third  commanding  feature  is  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
munications between  the  Association  and  the  Chancellor  and  the 
deputation  which  waited  upon  him  at  the  Treasury  on  May  12 
last.  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  these  communications  in 
detail  for  the  purposes  of  this  meeting  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  Chancellor  has  admitted  over  and  over  again  not  only  to  us 
when  replying  to  the  deputation,  but  also  in  his  reply  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  debate  upon  our  amendment,  that 
there  is  between  him  and  ourselves  no  real  difference  in  principle 
as  to  the  necessity  for  doing  away  with  the  double  tax ;  that  he 
feels  as  strongly  as  anyone  the  Imperial  importance  of  the 
question ;  that  something  in  the  nature  of  preference  in  the 
sense  of  treating  each  other  differently  from  the  way  in  which 
we  treat  the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  the  best  step  to  take,  and 
that  the  real  point  was  that  they  could  not  afford  to  give  away 
revenue  just  now.  That  being  the  Government's  view,  every 
argument  that  has  been  used  by  them  has  been  directed  solely 
to  the  purpose  of  postponing  action  until  after  the  war  and  then 
securing  some  principle  of  adjustment  between  the  British  and 
Dominion  Treasuries.  Needless  to  say,  we  do  not  accept  this 
plea  for  postponement,  nor  the  plea  for  adjustment  as  justifying 
further  delay.  This  plea  for  adjustment,  as  you  will  remember, 
was  raised  in  the  Treasury  reply  to  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute 
so  far  back  as  1896,  and  it  has  been  repeated  at  intervals  ever 
since,  but  nothing  has  been  done  to  give  effect  to  it,  and  so  far 
as  it  is  material  we  have  over  and  over  again  complained  that  no 
efforts  have  ever  been  made  by  the  Governments  to  bring  about 
such  an   adjustment.     It  looks  suspiciously  like  a  convenient 
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formula  to  enable  each  Government  to  avoid  a  difficult  domestic 
question,  and  meantime  to  continue  between  them  to  bleed  this 
particular  class  of  taxpayers  dry. 

We  can,  therefore,  only  continue  to  protest  against  these 
arguments  for  delay.  The  Government  were  asked  in  the  House, 
and  by  us  in  our  communications,  to  introduce  into  the  Finance 
Act  as  regards  income-tax  an  enabling  clause  similar  to  the  one 
they  have  included  this  year  as  regards  excess  profits  tax,  so  that 
one  tax  only,  at  the  highest  rate,  should  be  imposed,  and  then 
they  should  come  to  an  agreement  between  themselves  as  to 
apportioning  it,  but  the  appeal,  I  regret  to  say,  fell  upon  deaf 
ears.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  conclude  this  short  reference 
to  our  relations  with  the  Government  without  acknowledging  the 
courtesy  shown  to  us  by  the  Chancellor  on  all  occasions,  in  some- 
what sharp  contrast  to  the  reception  we  had  from  his  predecessor ; 
and  also  to  acknowledge  that,  as  regards  the  concession  contained 
in  Section  43  of  the  Act  of  1917,  the  Treasury  officials  have,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  given  practical  effect  to  that  concession 
in  a  generous  and  full-hearted  manner.  I  would  remind  you 
also  that  we  have  asked,  and  shall  continue  to  press,  for  a  return 
of  the  amount  which  has  been  remitted  under  that  section,  so 
that  we,  and  they,  may  have  some  more  accurate  data  to  work 
upon.  You  will  not  forget  that  Mr.  Montagu  in  1916,  when 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  stated  in  the  debate  that 
year  that  £18,500,000  was  involved  if  the  principle  of  General 
Botha's  suggestion  was  accepted,  upon  which  our  amendment 
that  year  was  based.  Sir  Eobert  Chalmers,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  asked  at  the  Imperial  Conference  this  year  what  was  the 
figure  covered  by  this  double  income-tax  question,  said  he  could 
not  give  any  idea  of  the  amount.  We  think  it  is  important  that 
we  should  get  away  from  vague  generalities  in  such  an  important 
matter  of  detail,  and  so  we  shall  press  for  the  information  to  be 
given  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  fourth  and  the  last  I  will  refer  to  as  a  commanding 
feature  is  the  organisation  that  was  formed  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  support  this  movement,  and  the  debate 
and  division  on  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Annan  Bryce, 
M.P.,  the  effect  of  which,  if  carried,  would  have  been  to  enlarge 
the  concession  under  Section  43  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1917  to  a 
maximum  of  3s.  6d.  in  the  £  on  the  basis  of  the  present  rate  of 
5s.  in  force  in  this  country.  I  say  advisedly  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  rate  in  force,  because  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the 
rate  of  income-tax  may  be  raised  in  the  next  Budget  or  in  the 
near  future,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  in  introducing  the 
Budget  of  1916  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
McKenna,  in  stating  his  intention  to  allow  the  concession  up  to 
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Is.  6d.,  promised  that,  while  that  was  all  he  could  do  pending 
the  whole  question  being  dealt  with,  those  who  suffered  from 
the  double  taxation  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  assurance  that 
whatever  else  happened  their  position  should  not  be  made  any 
worse ;  and  we  must  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  that  promise,  in 
case  the  Government  ask  Parliament  to  increase  the  present 
income-tax  rate.  We  have  followed  the  same  course  as  last 
year  of  printing  the  debate  and  the  division  list  as  an  appendix 
to  our  report,  so  that  it  should  be  readily  accessible  to  all  our 
members,  and  you  will  see  that  we  increased  our  vote  on  a 
division  from  32  last  year  to  86  this  year,  and  that  number  is,  as 
we  know,  far  from  representing  the  sum  total  of  our  supporters 
in  the  present  House  of  Commons.  The  Government,  I  can  tell 
you,  had  a  real  fright  over  that  division,  and,  as  I  am  informed, 
great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  prevent  an  adverse  vote. 
There  are  curious  features  about  these  division  lists  which  your 
committee  watch  very  closely. 

I  derive  encouragement  from  one  of  those  many  wise  sayings 
that  fell  from  that  great  statesman  Mr.  Disraeli,  recorded  in  the 
history  of  his  life.  There  was  a  question  which  came  regularly 
before  the  House  of  Commons  year  after  year  on  a  resolution 
moved,  only  to  be  rejected  on  a  division,  although  by  a  constantly 
decreasing  majority,  and  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
someone  who  questioned  the  probability  of  the  issue  raised  in 
this  resolution  ever  being  accepted  was  this  : — "  The  history  of 
every  great  political  movement  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  minorities" — meaning  that,  wherever  you  see  a  constantly 
growing  minority  vote,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  question 
involved  will  ultimately  be  carried.  We  have  expressed  in  the 
report  our  grateful  recognition  of  the  support  given  to  this  move- 
ment by  our  many  friends  in  the  House,  and  I  am  sure  our  doing 
so  will  meet  with  your  cordial  approval. 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  say  about  our  past  action,  and  a  few 
words  will  suffice  for  the  future.  There  is  a  Latin  maxim  well 
known  to  you  all,  Perseverantia  docet,  which  in  my  school  days 
we  used  humorously,  and  I  fear  not  very  accurately,  to  translate 
into  "  Perseverance  does  it,"  and  that  is  what  we  wish  to  convey 
to  you  in  the  advice  contained  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  our 
report — that  we  should  continue  our  association  and  our  work, 
and  strengthen  ourselves  in  every  way  we  can  as  regards 
membership  and  financially.  Although  the  Imperial  Conference 
accepted  this  year,  as  part  of  their  resolution,  that  the  system  of 
double  income  taxation  should  be  taken  in  hand  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  our  association  should  certainly 
never  acquiesce  in  such  a  policy  of  postponement.  Income-taxes 
will,  we  fear,  get  higher  and  higher.     It  is  within  the  knowledge 
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of  you  all  that  everywhere  throughout  the  Empire  they  are  being 
raised  and  fresh  ones  created.  Thus  the  injustice,  already  so 
great,  will  become  greater  still,  and  if  we  press  continually,  as 
opportunity  offers,  for  a  recognition  of  these  facts,  and  for  a 
larger  measure  of  relief,  it  is  my  belief  that,  before  long,  we  shall 
live  to  see  the  principles  for  which  this  association  contends 
carried  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Feedeeick  Dutton. 


SEED-GROWING    IN    CANADA 

Among  the  problems  that  the  war  has  created  for  Canada  is 
that  of  growing  root  seed,  especially  seed  of  swede  and  autumn 
turnips,  mangold  and  field  carrots.  TJhe  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  to  the  Canadian  farmer,  notably  the  dairy  farmer, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  directly  connected  with  the  providing  of  that 
indispensable  stock  food  that  is  generally  referred  to  as  "  roots." 
In  1915  Canada  imported  a  total  of  1,927,313  lbs.  of  turnip 
seed,  and  1,056,060  lbs.  of  mangold  and  beet  seed.  In  1916  the 
import  of  turnip  seed  dwindled  to  150,855  lbs.  and  the  import  of 
mangold  and  beet  seed  to  636,797  lbs.,  and  for  1917  the  figures 
stand  at  291,379  lbs.  for  turnip  seed  and  891,677  lbs.  for  mangold 
and  beet  seed.  Practically  every  pound  of  field  root  seed  used  in 
Canada  is  of  European  origin,  and  she  is  running  a  risk  of  having 
her  supply  from  Europe  shut  off,  partly  or  wholly,  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  Early  in  1915  an  appeal  was  made  to  Canadian  farmers 
and  others  interested  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  seed.  It  was 
suggested  that  Canadian  farmers  should  not  only  try  to  meet  the 
emergency  demand  for  field  root  seed  in  the  immediate  future, 
but  also  try  to  establish  a  permanent  seed-growing  industry 
which  would  make  them  independent  of  any  other  country.  It 
was  also  predicted  "that  many  districts  of  Canada  where  root 
seed  growing  is  unknown  at  present  will  prove  themselves  not 
only  able  to  produce  seed  of  good  quality,  but  also  to  be  specially 
well  adapted  to  seed  raising."  This  prediction  was  justified  by 
the  fact  that  in  1915  the  central  experimental  farm  at  Ottawa 
raised  a  first-class  mangold  seed  crop  at  the  rate  of  1,150  lbs.  of 
seed  to  the  acre.  Mangold  seed  was  also  produced  at  the 
experimental  farm  at  Agassiz,  British  Columbia,  at  the  rate  of 
2,100  lbs.  per  acre ;  at  the  experimental  station  at  Lennoxville, 
Quebec,  at  the  rate  of  1,150  lbs.  per  acre,  and  at  the  experimental 
station  at  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  rate  of  2,100  lbs.  per  acre. 
The  same  year  the  experimental  station  at  Lennoxville,  Quebec, 
raised  swede  turnip  seed  at  the  rate  of  1,250  lbs.  to  the  acre. 
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The  greatest  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  collection  of  war 
trophies  which  is  to  be  exhibited  in  numerous  Canadian  cities. 
The  collection  is  destined  to  become  part  of  a  permanent  museum 
in  Canada.  Colonel  Doughty,  the  Dominion  Archivist,  journeyed 
to  England  in  order  to  select  such  articles  from  the  battlefields  as 
might  be  available,  and  which  would  show  to  future  generations 
the  scientific  aspect  .of  twentieth  century  warfare.  He  was  aided 
in  his  selection  by  the  French  President  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
In  permitting  the  collection  to  be  exhibited  in  Canadian  cities  the 
Dominion  Government  are  asking  for  its  special  protection  and 
care.  Through  the  efforts  of  Lady  Borden  a  stipulation  was  made 
that  a  part  of  the  proceeds  from  any  fair  in  which  the  collection 
is  exhibited  shall  be  given  to  the  funds  of  the  Eed  Cross  Society. 

Every  man  from  the  Province  of  Ontario  serving  in  England 
and  France  received  Christmas  presents  from  the  Ontario 
Government,  70,000  parcels  having  been  shipped  to  France, 
containing  comforts,  trench  gloves,  and  a  personal  message  from 
the  Premier ;  60,000  parcels  were  forwarded  to  England  for  men 
serving  here.  The  distribution  of  these  gifts  was  arranged  by 
Lieut. -Colonel  R.  Reid,  Agent-General. 

Members  of  the  exemption  tribunal  who  have  returned  to 
Gerouard,  Alberta,  from  Whitefish  Lake,  state  that  the  Indians 
and  half -breeds  there  not  only  expressed  their  willingness  to  go 
overseas  and  fight,  but  showed  eagerness  to  be  accepted.  They 
are  all  anxious  to  do  their  part  in  the  great  straggle,  and  not  one 
of  them  has  asked  for  exemption. 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 
has  supplied  Toronto  with  from  400  to  600  carcases  of  deer  from 
Algonquin  National  Park  which  was  sold  to  the  public  at  10  cents 
per  lb.  Every  year  the  park  authorities  find  it  necessary  to 
thin  out  the  deer,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  given 
them,  increase  rapidly  in  numbers.  Hitherto  the  carcases  have 
been  sold  in  the  open  market,  but  this  year,  in  order  to  assist  in 
a  small  way  in  giving  the  people  cheaper  food,  the  Government 
decided  to  take  the  course  referred  to. 

A  flour  mill  is  to  be  built  in  the  Peace  River  district, 
through  the  enterprise  of  Sergeant  Michael  Slevin,  a  returned 
soldier.  Slevin  is  an  Irishman,  and  while  the  Government  has 
him  tabulated  on  its  pension  books  as  reduced  to  three-fourths 
capacity,  he  has  been  so  successful  in  the  vocational  course  at 
Calgary  that  his  instructors  feel  him  perfectly  capable  of  under- 
taking to  run  a  business  for  himself.    With  a  friend  he  will  start 
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the  mill,  Sergeant  Slevin  running  the  power  plant  and  a  wood- 
cutting machine,  and  the  friend,  who  is  an  experienced  miller, 
the  milling  end  of  the  plant.  The  convalescent  soldiers  in  the 
vocational  training  classes  of  the  Military  Commission  at 
Whitby,  Ontario,  are  building  a  hydroplane.  The  motor 
mechanic  and  carpenter  shops  joined,  and  the  idea  for  the 
ambitious  venture  was  no  sooner  suggested  than  all  heads  were 
together,  and  the  machine  will  soon  be  launched.  The  engine 
is  already  complete,  and  the  plans  for  the  woodwork  are  well 
under  way. 

The  old  Agricultural  College  at  Tuxedo  Park,  Winnipeg, 
has  been  converted  into  what  is  to  be  known  as  the  Manitoba 
Military  Convalescent  Home.  Work  was  begun  in  April  last 
and  is  now  completed  and  the  hospital  is  in  working  order.  The 
institution  has  accommodation  for  700  patients  and  combines 
the  functions  of  hospital  and  university.  The  equipment  includes 
reading  rooms,  recreation  rooms,  tennis  and  bowling  grounds. 
A  cinematograph  outfit  is  to  be  placed  in  the  auditorium. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Kailway  Staff  have  achieved  a  fine  war 
record,  eighty-five  members  having  enlisted  for  overseas,  of 
which  number  nine  have  been  killed  or  died  of  wounds,  seven 
have  been  wounded,  two  have  won  the  Military  Cross  and  one 
the  Croix  de  Guerre.  These  railway  builders  are  in  all  branches 
of  the  service  and  in  the  Canadian,  British  and  French  forces, 
and  hold  all  ranks  from  private  to  commanding  officer. 

Twenty-two  returned  discharged  Canadian  soldiers  have 
been  successful  at  a  special  qualifying  examination  for  the 
outside  division  of  the  Canadian  Civil  Service.  The  men  sat 
for  examination  at  several  points  in  the  West,  date  and  hour 
being,  of  course,  simultaneous.  Already  a  very  large  number  of 
discharged  soldiers  have  been  found  fully  qualified  for  this  service 
and  the  number  is  being  steadily  augmented. 

The  largest  ocean-going  ship  ever  built  in  Canada  has  been 
launched  at  Montreal.  The  vessel  is  named  Porsanger,  and  was 
built  by  the  Canadian  Vickers  Company  for  a  Norwegian  concern. 

Sir  William  Hearst,  Premier  of  Ontario,  has  made  the 
presentation,  at  Toronto,  of  a  large  motor  wagon  for  the  use  of 
crippled  soldiers  of  the  North  Toronto  Military  Hospital.  The 
ambulance  was  purchased  with  funds  contributed  by  children  of 
the  province  at  the  rural  school  fall  fairs. 

The  Manager  of  the  Hamilton  Ked  Cross  Fruit  Kitchen 
announces  that  he  has  been  authorised  by  the  executive  of  the 
Canadian  Eed  Cross  Society  to  preserve  75,000  additional  quarts 
of  fruit  for  the  wounded  Canadians  of  the  overseas  forces. 

The  Women's  Canadian  Club  of  Port  Arthur  has  despatched 
one  thousand  pairs  of  socks  overseas  direct  to  the  trenches  to 
the  various  members  of  battalions  which  have  been  enlisted  in 
the  district  of  Fort  William. 

Maple  Leaf. 
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CANADA 

A  peeliminary  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  field  crops  of 
Canada  has  been  issued  from  the  Census  and  Statistics  Office  at 
Ottawa.  It  shows  a  total  value  of  $1,089,687,000  received  during 
1917  by  the  farmers  and  producers  of  the  Dominion.  The 
figures  are  based  upon  the  current  market  quotations  for  the 
produce.  In  1916  the  total  value  of  the  produce  was  $864,949,000, 
and  in  1915  $8,253,706.  This  is  the  first  time  the  value  of  the 
crops  in  Canada  has  reached  a  total  of  a  billion  dollars.  The 
total  is  made  up  of  $451,874,000  for  wheat,  $236,142,000  for  oats, 
and  $143,361,660  for  hay,  clover,  etc.  The  aggregate  of  other 
grain  is  $134,006,700,  with  root  and  other  crops  reaching  a  total 
of  $40,974,700. 

Plans  for  the  erection  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's $20,000,000  plant  at  Ojibway,  Ontario,  are  being  proceeded 
with,  after  a  hiatus  caused  by  the  war.  The  Canadian  Steel 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  concern,  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  on  the  St.  Clair  Eiver,  north  of  Windsor,  three 
years  ago.  A  separate  municipality  was  established,  and  streets 
were  laid  for  an  ideal  town,  such  as  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  has  at  its  American  plants.  The  plant  is  on  the 
direct  water  route  from  the  Lake  Superior  iron  mines  to  the 
ocean,  while  hydro-electric  power  will  be  available  from 
Niagara.  The  operations  of  the  plant  will  include  blast  furnaces, 
mills  for  manufacture  of  wire,  rails  and  bars,  and  perhaps  other 
steel  products. 

The  race  origin  of  the  people  of  the  three  prairie  provinces 
is  dealt  with  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Census  Branch  at  Ottawa. 
The  returns  show  that  of  the  total  population  persons  of  British 
origin  constituted  57*76  per  cent,  in  Manitoba,  54*5  per  cent,  in 
Saskatchewan,  and  60*18  per  cent,  in  Alberta.  The  French 
race  possessed  6*1  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Manitoba  and 
about  5  per  cent,  of  that  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  Persons 
of  German  origin  represented  4*67  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Manitoba,  11*9  per  cent,  of  Saskatchewan  and  6*85  per  cent, 
of  Alberta. 

In  Western  Canada,  as  in  all  new  countries,  development  is 
limited  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  new  settlers  are  unable  to 
purchase  live  stock  and  implements  until  they  have  taken  one  or 
more  crops  from  the  land.  Various  methods  of  assistance  have 
been  devised.    In  British  Columbia,  for  example,  the  Govern- 
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ment  renders  financial  assistance  to  the  farmers  of  that  province. 
The  applicant  must  meet  certain  requirements  before  he  is 
granted  a  loan,  appraisement  of  his  property  being  made  in  each 
case,  and  many  of  the  farmers  have  been  unable  to  secure  loans 
because  they  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  com- 
mission. In  1916  the  Provincial  Government  secured  one 
million  dollars  which  is  being  loaned  out  to  the  farmers  at  the 
rate  of  6  *  5  per  cent.  The  bulk  of  the  loans  are  for  long  terms,  the 
longest  period  for  which  a  loan  may  be  granted  being  36i  years. 
These  long  loans  may  be  made  on  the  amortization  plan,  interest 
and  principal  being  payable  half-yearly.  The  short  term  loan 
may  be  from  three  to  ten  years,  and  need  not  be  amortizable. 

Some  remarkable  results  have  just  been  issued  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  showing  that  the  keeping  of  simple  dairy  records, 
yields  of  milk  and  cost  of  feeding,  is  the  knowledge  gained  that 
cows  of  good  dairy  type  do  repay  the  cost  of  extra  feed.  One 
example  is  given.  Not  far  from  St.  Hyacinthe,  Quebec,  one 
hundred  cows  produced  104,854  pounds  of  milk  more  this  year 
than  one  hundred  did  last  year.  Last  year's  records  showed  that 
ten  were  not  paying  so  they  were  beefed,  and  again  this  year 
eleven  were  sent  to  the  block,  being  replaced  by  better  milkers. 
Better  feeding  contributed  largely  to  the  above  noted  big  increase 
in  milk  yield ;  more  corn  was  fed,  more  clover  and  a  little  higher 
meal  ration.  The  value  of  the  extra  feed  was  $605 ;  this  pro- 
duced more  milk  to  the  value  of  $1,677.66,  so  that  the  extra  clear 
return  was  $1,072.66,  and  the  cows  were  in  much  better 
condition. 

The  more  one  learns  about  molybdenum  the  more  one  feels 
that  the  Province  of  Quebec,  which  produced  no  less  than 
129,275  lbs.,  valued  at  $129,267,  last  year,  has  in  it  a  product 
quite  as  valuable  as  nickel,  if  not  more  so.  Molybdenum  is  now 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tungsten  or  vanadium  in  hardening  steel, 
for  which  purpose  its  use  is  far  more  economical.  It  lengthens 
greatly  the  durability  of  gun-metal  and  armour-plate.  It  is 
valuable  in  high  explosives,  and  it  has  other  uses  in  war.  But 
this  is  not  all.  It  takes  the  place  of  platinum  in  the  com- 
pounding of  chemicals  used  for  dyes,  whilst  it  has  also  been 
found  effective  as  a  support  of  the  filament  of  electric  lamps. 
Its  possibilities,  however,  are  only  beginning  to  make  themselves 
known. 

The  largest  herd  of  buffalo  in  the  world  is  now  owned  by 
Canada.  They  form  a  picturesque  group  as  they  roam  over  the 
new  national  reserve  set  apart  for  them  near  Wainwright,  Sas- 
katchewan. Canadians  recognised  the  need  of  action  if  the  buffalo 
were  to  be  preserved,  and  purchased  practically  an  entire  herd  of 
600  or  700  from  Montana.  The  herd  was  transported  across  the 
international  boundary  line  by  train  from  the  Pablo  ranch.  The 
rounding  up  of  these  untamed  animals  and  their  young  was  no 
light  task,  and  150  of  the  most  unruly  had  eventually  to  be  left 
behind.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  ship  these  later.  In  addition 
75  buffalo  now  confined  in  the  National  Park  at  Banff  will  be 
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sent  to  the  Wainwright  reserve.     The  natural  increase  of  the 
herd  has  brought  up  the  number  to  nearly  1,000. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  cariboo  are  swarming  the  hills  30  miles 
from  West  Dawson,  in  the  Yukon,  and  hundreds  of  hunters  in 
the  stampeded  districts  are  getting  in  a  supply  of  winter  meat. 
The  Government  has  suspended  the  law  prohibiting  the  use  of 
cariboo  moose  and  other  big  game  unless  they  are  killed  during 
the  legaL  open  season.  This  special  action  has  been  taken  to 
help  to  tide  over  the  emergency  due  to  the  war,  and  to  combat 
the  high  price  of  food. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

On  its  merits  the  growing  of  cotton  in  South  Africa  appears  to 
hold  out  most  remarkable  prospects,  and  it  is  said  that  £50  to  £60 
an  acre  is  not  too  high  a  figure  to  place  upon  the  average  gross 
return  at  present-day  prices.  There  is  just  a  possibility  that  a 
very  big  industry  will  be  started  in  South  Africa  in  the  very  near 
future.  If  cotton  could  once  be  established  it  would  prove  a  great 
thing  for  all  South  Africa,  for  it  is  a  plant  indigenous  to  the  soil. 
It  need  not  interfere  with  sugar,  which  will  undoubtedly  always 
be  a  staple  industry  in  Natal  and  Zululand  and  spread  up  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Mombasa,  provided  it  receives  ordinary 
encouragement. 

South  and  East  African  wattle  wood  will  probably  be  used  in 
the  near  future  as  a  factor  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 
Until  recently  supplies  of  acetone,  which  is  required  in  enormous 
quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  propellant  explosives,  have  been 
largely  obtained  from  foreign  countries,  where  cheap  supplies  of 
waste  wood  were  available  for  destructive  distillation  for  acetone 
production.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  this  position  has  been 
radically  altered,  and  acetone  is  now  produced  in  England  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  distillation  of  wood.  The  question  is  also  being 
taken  up  in  other  countries  of  the  Empire — it  is  proposed,  for 
instance,  to  erect  a  factory  for  this  purpose  in  Natal,  where  wattle 
wood  will  be  used  as  a  raw  material.  The  possibility  of  similarly 
utilising  the  [wattle  wood  accumulated  in  connection  with  the 
wattle  bark  industry  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  is  also  under 
consideration,  and  at  the  Imperial  Institute  an  exhaustive  series 
of  trial  distillations  with  this  wood,  and  also  with  olive  wood  from 
the  same  Protectorate,  used  locally  as  fuel,  has  just  been  con- 
cluded. The  results  show  that  the  yield  of  acetone  and  acetic 
acid  from  both  woods  is  satisfactory. 

Theee  will  be  four  long  tunnels  on  the  new  railway  deviation 
between  Maritzburg  and  Durban.  The  Delville  Tunnel  will  be 
970  yards  in  length,  and  the  Barrier  Tunnel,  which  will  be  next 
in  point  of  distinction,  will  be  962  yards  long.  The  Eldorado 
Tunnel  will  be  374  yards  from  end  to  end,  and  the  Manzine 
Tunnel  will  be  400  yards  from  point  to  point.  The  new  line  will 
be  300  yards  longer  than  the  existing  route,  but  great  benefit  will 
accrue  as  the  result  of  improved  grades  and  curves. 

Theke  seems  to  be  a  progressive  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
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Department  of  Mines  and  Industries  in  respect  of  the  possible 
development  of  the  Union's  natural  resources.  At  all  events, 
investigations  of  the  probabilities  are  being  undertaken  by  the 
Department,  and  this  leads  to  the  hope  that  the  results  will  justify 
the  pursuance  of  a  vigorous  policy  of  exploitation.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Department  to  the  Mining  Com- 
missioners:— "It  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  Depart- 
ment that  in  many  of  the  country  districts  of  the  Union  there  are 
to  be  found  little-known  plants  and  products  of  utility,  which  only 
need  to  be  investigated  and  their  extent  determined  to  prove  com- 
mercially valuable.  Many  of  these  local  products  are  known  to 
be  already  used  for  various  purposes,  and  they  may  roughly  be 
classed  under  the  following  headings : — Medical,  food  producers, 
fibre  (rope  and  twine),  dyes,  rubber  (the  latex  of  plants,  such  as 
melkbosch),  gums  (for  adhesive  purposes),  oxides  (for  paints),  and 
others.  In  connection  with  the  investigations  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Union,  in  which  this  Department  is  keenly 
interested,  it  would  be  of  great  service  if  you  could  supply  such 
information  as  you  possess  of  any  products  which  in  your  opinion 
might  form  the  subject  of  further  research.  It  is  not  the  wish  of 
the  Department  to  burden  you  too  heavily  in  this  matter,  and  a 
very  brief  outline  of  products  falling  in  the  above-mentioned 
categories  which  have  come  to  your  own  personal  knowledge  will 
suffice  for  the  time  being." 

At  a  fat  stock  show  held  at  Johannesburg  recently,  an  address 
was  given  by  Mr.  Holm,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  in  which 
he  reckoned  that  in  the  Union  to-day  we  had  at  least  8,000,000 
head  of  cattle,  valued  at  about  £50,000,000.  It  was  a  fair  estimate 
that  10  per  cent,  of  the  herd  was  available  for  disposal  each  year. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  8,000,000  was  800,000  head  of  cattle  annually 
available  for  disposal.  The  consumption  of  the  Union  in  respect 
of  head  of  cattle  was  about  600,000.  On  those  figures  there  would 
be  a  surplus  of  about  200,000  for  export.  Valued  at  £10  per  head 
that  was  £2,000,000.  There  was  no  reason  why  in  this  country 
we  should  not  have  12,000,000  head  of  cattle  within  the  next  ten 
years,  and,  on  an  estimate  of  8  per  cent.,  we  should  have  within 
ten  years  an  export  trade  in  beef  of  between  £4,000,000  and 
£5,000,000. 

In  various  quarters  the  Committee  of  the  Food  for  Britain 
scheme  (Natal)  has  had  indications  that  the  natives  are  anxious  to 
participate  to  some  degree.  A  definite  proposal  !has  been  made 
on  behalf  of  the  natives  connected  with  the  American  Missions  on 
the  Natal  coast.  It  is  proposed  to  put  in  between  300  and  400 
acres  in  mealies  this  season. 

The  South  African  Gifts  and  Comforts  Committee  is  despatch- 
ing to  London  10,000  pairs  of  socks  for  distribution  among  the 
men  of  the  South  African  Overseas  Contingent.  These  socks 
have  been  made  by  voluntary  workers  in  the  Cape  Province,  and 
the  ladies  are  to  be  congratulated,  not  only  upon  the  readiness  of 
their  response  to  carry  out  this  work,  but  upon  the  celerity  with 
which  they  performed  it. 

OVEBSEA   CORRESPONDENTS. 
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HOLIDAY  TRIP   IN   RHODESIA.     By  G.  Seymour  Fort. 
NORTH-WEST  CANADA.    With  Railway  Map  and  Section  Plan. 

Professor  Mavor's  Report  to  the  Board  or  Trade.      By  Sir  Clement 

Kinloch-Cooke,  M.P. 
ALLEVIATION    OF    INDIAN    FAMINES.      By    Lieut  -  Colonel  F.    N. 

Maude  (late  R.E.) 
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LANGUAGE     QUESTION     IN     SOUTH     AFRICA.       By     the     Rev. 

William  Greswell  (late  Professor  of  Classics  and  English  Literature  in  the 

University  of  the  Cape  Colony). 
OUR  NATIONAL  BIBLE.     By  the  late  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  D.C.L 

(late  Vice-Chancellor  and  Principal  of  Edinburgh  University). 
THE  STATE  AND  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS.     By  Bishop  Welldon,  D.D. 

IMPERIAL   COURT    OF    FINAL   APPEAL.      By   Sir   Charles   A.    Roe 

(late  Chief  Judge  of  the  Chief  Court  of  the  Punjaub). 
THE   LOYALIST   OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.    By  C.  de  Thierry. 
POST  OFFICE  FROM  WITHIN.     By  V.  Hussey  Walsh  (Private  Secretary 

to  the  then  Postmaster-Qeneral). 
OUR  FUTURE  ARMY   HORSE   SUPPLY.    By  Thomas  Dykes  (Original 
Secretary   and   Editor    Clydesdale   Horse   Stud   Book,  and    late    Secretary 
London  Cart-Horse  Parade  Society). 
COTTON   MILLS  IN   EGYPT.    By  the  late  Edward  Dicey,  C.B. 
BRITAIN'S    TRADE    WITH    CHINA.     By  H.  Kopsch  (late   Commissioner 

and  Statistical  Secretary  of  Imperial  Chinese  Maritime  Customs). 
HOW   WE    RELIEVED    KUMASSI :    THE    BLACK    SOLDIER.      By 
Brigadier-General  Sir  James  Willcccks,   K.C.B.,   K.C.S.I.,   G.C.M.G. 
(Commanding  the  Expedition,  and  now  Commanding  a  Division,  India). 
ROYAL   VISITS    TO    CANADA.      By   the   late   Sir   John    G.    Bourinot, 
K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.  (late  Chief  Cleric  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons). 
WANTED— WOMEN.    A  CRY  FROM  THE  FAR  WEST.    By  Elizabeth 

Lewthwaite. 
MOBILITY  OF    MODERN    FIELD    ARTILLERY.       By    Lieut -Colonel 

Edward  S.  May,  R.A. 
OUR  POSITION  ON  THE   NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER  OF  INDIA, 
(i)  By  the  late  Lieut -General  Sir  Edwin  Collen,  G.C.  I.  E.,  C.B.  (late  Military 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor-General  of  India),    (ii)  ByLt-Col. 
A.  C.  Yate  (Twenty-two  years*  Resident  on  the  Frontier). 
MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  INTER-OCEANIC  CANAL.     By  The  late 

Hon.  David  Mills,  K.C.  (late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada). 
A  WHITE  AUSTRALIA.     By  the  late  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  K.C.M.G. 
TRANSVAAL  LABOUR  QUESTION.     By  The  late  Hon.  John  Tudhope 

(Colonial  Secretary,  Cape  Colony). 
BRITISH  AND  BOER    REFUGEES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.     By  Violet 

Markham. 
THE   ARMY   OF    INDIA:    ITS    PLACE    IN  IMPERIAL  DEFENCE. 
By  the  late  Major-General  Sir  Edwin  Collen,  G.C. I.E.,  C.B.  (late  Military 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor-General  of  India). 
NOMENCLATURE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.    By  J.  B.  Frith* 
INDIA  AND  THE    CORONATION:    SIR  PRATAP  SINGH,   G.C.S.I., 

K  C  B  *  * 

RAILWAY*    RACE      TO     THE      PERSIAN      GULF.        With  a  Map. 

(i)  By  Lt-Col.  A.  C.  Yate.    (ii)  By  Canon  Charles  H.  Robinson. 
SKETCHES  IN  NORTH-WEST  CANADA.    By  Elizabeth  Lewthwaite. 
BRITAIN'S  MEAT  SUPPLY.    By  Sir  Edward  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G. 
EVOLUTION     OF    THE     MALAY     ARCHIPELAGO.      By    Archibald 

Campbell  (Perak  Civil  Service). 
KANAKAS  AT  WORK  AND  PLAY,     (i)  By  Rev.  A.  Perkins  (Melbourne). 

(ii)  By  Ethel  M.  Nail  (Brisbane). 
REMINISCENCES    OF    SPORT  IN  WEST   AFRICA.      By  Brigadier- 
General  Sir  James  Willcocks.  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.   (late  Com- 
manding the  Troops  in  West  Africa,  now  Commanding  a  Division,  India). 
RIGHTS    AND   WRONGS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 

By  the  late  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  Bart. 
LAND    QUESTION    IN    INDIA.      By    S.    S.    Thorburn    (late    Financial 

Commissioner  of  the  Punjaub). 
OPENINGS     FOR    YOUNG     WOMEN    IN    SOUTH     AFRICA.        By 

the  Viscountess  Barrington. 
WITH    "THORNBYCROFT'S":   Leavos  from  a  Trooper's  Diary.     By  B. 
Garland  Matthews  (late  Trooper,  TlwrneycrofVs  Mounted  Infantry). 
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COLOURED  RACES  IN  AUSTRALIA.     By  the  late  Hon.  Sir  H.  Tozer, 

K.C.M.G. 
ARTESIAN  WATERS  OF  AUSTRALIA.     By  W.  Gibbons  Cox,  C.E. 

FORTY  YEARS  OF  SUGAR  BOUNTIES;  AND  AFTER  By  the 
late  Lord  Pirbright  (President  of  the  International  Conference  on  Sugar 
Bounties,  1888,  and  British  Plenipotentiary). 

REMOUNT  DEPARTMENT  FROM  WITHIN.  By  Colonel  St 
Quintin  (late  Assistant-Inspector  of  Remounts). 

CENTRAL  AUTHORITY  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA.     By  W.  B.  Worsfold. 

TASMANIA  AS  A  MANUFACTURING  CENTRE.  By  Russell  E. 
Macnaghten  (of  Eobart). 

CECIL  RHODES,    (i)  As  a  Man  and  a  Friend;  The  Story  of  the  Indaba. 

By    Dr.    Hans    Sauer,    M.D.      (ii)    His    Place  in   History.     By  C.  de 

Thierry,     (iii)    The    "View   of  the   World."    By   G.    Seymour    Fort. 

(iv)  Memories  of.    By  Ethel  Neumann  Thomas,    (v)  Burial.    A  Poem  by 

Theodore  Watts-Dunton. 
ARMY    OF     INDIA:    ITS     PLACE    IN    IMPERIAL   DEFENCE.      By 

the  late  Lieut. -General  Sir  Edwin  Collen,  G.C.I.E.,  C.B. 

AN   IMPERIAL  ALLIANCE.     By  Watson  Griffin  (of  Toronto,  Canada). 

STEPPING  STONES  TO  CLOSER  UNION.  By  the  late  Lord  Strathcona 
and  Mount  Royal,  G.C.M.G. 

GRAVE  SITUATION  IN  CAPE  COLONY.  By  Sir  Clement  Kinloch-Cooke, 
M.P. 

CANADA  UNDER  THE  OLD  REGIME.  By  theRt.  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

ST.  VINCENT  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS.      By  Pelham  F.  Warner. 

CORONATION  CONFERENCE.  (i)  Points  for  Discussion.  By  Sir 
C.  Kinloch-Cooke,  M.P.  (ii)  A  Plea  for  Consolidation.  By  Lieut -Colonel 
J.  Sanderson  Lyster  (Assistant  Adjutant-General  and  Chief  Staff  Officer  to  the 
Queensland  Land  Forces),    (iii)  The  Defence  Question.     By  C.  de  Thierry. 

CHARACTER  SKETCH  OF  H.H.  MAHARAJA  SCINDIA  OF 
GWALIOR.  By  J.  W.  D.  Johnstone  (late  tutor  to  His  Highness,  now 
Inspector-General  of  Education  m  the  Gwalior  State). 

GOLD  COAST  "COMPANIES."  By  Lindsay  W.  Bristowe  (Assistant 
Colonial  Secretary,  Gold  Coast  Colony). 

YOUNG    MAORI    PARTY.     By  O.  T.  J.  Alpers  (New  Zealand). 

SUBSIDIES  TO  SHIPPING.    By  The  Earl  Brassey,  G.C.B. 

COLONIAL  NATIONALISM.    By  Richard  Jebb. 

MILITARY  EDUCATION  OF  OFFICERS.    By  the  late  Lord  Monkswell. 

FIRST  YEARS  OF  BRITISH  RULE  IN  CANADA.  By  the  Rt  Hon. 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Bart,  M.P. 

CONSULAR  SERVICE  FROM  WITHIN,  By  Frederic  Bernal,  C.M.G. 
(late  H.M.'s  Consul-General  at  Havre). 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  NAVY.     By  Lieutenant  L.  H.  Hordern,  R.N. 

ETHICS   OF  TEST    MATCHES.     By  Pelham  F  Warner. 

AUSTRALIAN  ARMY  REORGANISATION.  By  Frank  Wilkinson  (late 
War  Correspondent,  "  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  "). 

WEST  INDIES  :   A  WARNING  AND  A  WAY.      By  N.  Lamont 

WHY  COLONIALS  ARE  NOT   FREE  TRADERS.     By  C.  de  Thierry. 

REGENERATION   OF   IRELAND.      By  Colonel  J.  T.  Barrington. 

PHASES  OF  OVER-SEA  LIFE.  Colonising  in  New  Zealand— How  I 
Gained  My  Experience  —  A  Sheep  Station  in  New  Zealand  —  Dairy 
Farming  in  South  Africa  —  Teaching  in  Manitoba  —  Coffee  Planting 
in  Southern  India— Concerning  West  Africa— Farming  in  South  Africa- 
Farming  in  New  Brunswick  —  Farming  in  Egypt  By  Old  Students 
of  the  Colonial  College. 

AN  ARMY  HORSE  LEAGUE.  By  Major-General  T.  B.  Tyler  (Inspector, 
General  of  Artillery  m  India). 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS.    By  A.  W.  Mahafiy  (late  Magistrate  Western  Solomons). 

AUSTRALIAN  CRICKETERS.     By  Pelham  F.  Warner. 
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PROFESSIONS  FOR  WOMEN  IN  AUSTRALIA.  By  Ethel  M.  Nail. 
EMIGRATION  OF  WOMEN  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  Lady  St  Hefier. 
IMPERIAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  COAL  QUESTION.  By  B.  Taylor. 
COLONIAL  CLERGY  ACT.  By  Canon  C.  L.  Dundas  {late  Dean  of  Hobart). 
LIVING  FAITHS  OF  THE  EMPIRE.     By  Sir  Walter  Mieville,  K.C.M.G. 

WORDS  TO  WOMEN  WORKERS.      By  Lady  Battersea  (President  of  the 

National  Union  of  Women  Workers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland). 
INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE.      By  Edward  Rose,  C.V.O.  (late  I.C.S.). 
MOOSE-HUNTING   IN  NOVA  SCOTIA.      By  A.   P.   Silver  (of  Halifax). 
CONCERNING   FAMINES   IN   INDIA.     By  Cornelia  Sorabji. 
LORD    CURZON    IN   INDIA.      By  Caldwell   Lipsett  (late  Editor  of  "  The 

Civil  and  Military  Gazette,"  Lahore). 
QUESTION  OF  A  METRIC  UNIT.     By  George  Moores. 
NEW    ANGLO-CHINESE    TREATY.      By   H.    Kopsch   (late  Commissioner 

and  Statistical  Secretary  of  Imperial  Chinese  Maritime  Customs). 
STAFF  OF  AN  ARMY.     By  Brevet  Lieut -Colonel  G.  J.  Younghusband,  C.  B. 
CUSTOMS  OF  THE   HAUSA  PEOPLE.     By  T.  J.  Tonkin  (Medical  Officer 

Hausa  Association's  Central  Sudan  Expedition). 
ROAD  TO  SETTLEMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA,    (i)  By  C.  de  Thierry. 

(ii)  By  J.  Saxon  Mills  (late  Editor  "  Cape  Times  "). 
DELHI    DURBAR     (i)  By  Colonel  G.  H.  Trevor,  C.S.I,  (late  Agent  to  the 

Governor-General  for  Bajputana).     (ii)  By  Arthur  Sawtell  (Lahore). 
ALASKA-YUKON   BOUNDARY  DISPUTE:    ITS  PRACTICAL  SIDE. 

By  F.  C.  Wade,  K.C.,  M.P.  (late  Crown  Prosecutor  of  the  Yukon). 
SAVINGS   BANKS.     By  Edward  E.  Gellender. 

VICTORIA'S   VOLUNTEER    CADET.      An  Alternative  to   Conscription. 
By  Harold  Cohen  (Lieut.  Victorian  Field  Artillery,  and  Bowen  Prizeman 
of  the  University  of  Melbourne). 
TRADE  RELATIONS  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE.    By  Sir  Vincent  Caillard. 
LAND   SETTLEMENT  IN  THE  CAPE  COLONY.     By  I.  Dobbie. 
NEW  ZEALAND  AND  THE  WEST  COUNTRY.  By  the  Rev.  W.  GreswelL 
IRISH  VOLUNTEERS.     By  Colonel  T.  Barrington. 
BRITISH  GUIANA :   A  FORECAST.    By  Edward  R.  Davson. 
KANO.     With  Plan.     By  T.  J.  Tonkin  (Medical  Officer  and  Naturalist  to  the 

Hausa  Association's  Central  Sudan  Expedition). 
DECLINE  OF  THE  SIKH   RELIGION.     By  Lilian  de  Gruyther. 
DIPLOMACY  OF  ALASKA  BOUNDARY  QUESTION.     By  R.  Jebb. 
VOLUNTEER  FORCES  OF  INDIA.     By  the  late  Lieut-General  Sir  Edwin 
Collen,    G.C.I.E.,    C.B.    (late   Military    Member   of  the    Council   of    the 
Governor-General  of  India). 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC   IRELAND   IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

By  Colonel  J.  T.  Barrington. 
TO  THOSE  ABOUT  TO  EMIGRATE.     By  Frederick  Ernest  Seymour. 
ADVANCE    OF    BRITISH     INFLUENCE    IN    WESTERN    AFRICA. 
With  Map.      Hausaland  and  the  Hausas.      By  T.  J.  Tonkin  (Medical 
Officer  Hausa  Association's  Central  Sudan  Expedition). 
KAFFIR  SPORT.     By  S.  B.  Kitchin. 
STUDENT    LIFE   AT    CANADIAN    UNIVERSITIES.      By  John   Mac- 

naughton,  M.A.  (Professor  of  Greek,  Queen's  University,  Canada). 
INEFFICIENCY    OF    INDIA'S    VOLUNTEERS.     By  F.   L.  Petre  (late 

Major  Naini-Tal  Volunteer  Bifles,  and  Indian  Civil  Service). 
FLIGHT  OF   THE   LOCUST.     By  S.  B.  Kitchin. 
MR.    CHAMBERLAIN'S    NEW  CHAPTER.     By    Sir   Clement    Kinloch- 

Cooke,  M.P. 
HOW  TO    SOLVE    THE    SOUTH  AFRICAN   LABOUR    QUESTION 
A  Plea  for  Chinese  Immigration.     By  H.  Kopsch  (late  Commissioner  and 
Statistical  Secretary  of  Imperial  Chinese  Maritime  Customs). 
ENGLISH    PROVINCIALISM.     By  C.  de  Thierry. 

RAILWAY      DEVELOPMENT      IN     AFRICA      SOUTH      OF     THE 
EQUATOR.    With  Map.     By  John  B.  Karslake, 
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INDIAN   UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION.    By  P.  S.  Allen. 

WHY    CANADA    SHOULD    BE    GRANTED    A    PREFERENCE    IN 

THE  MARKETS  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN.     By  Albert  Swindlehurst 

(of  Montreal,  Canada). 

OUR   COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS   AND    FISCAL    POLICY.      Lord 

Carnarvon's  Views.     By  the  late   Hon.  Sir  Robert   Herbert.  G.C.B., 

D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
THE   BLACK  PROBLEM.    By  I.  Dobbie. 
BRITISH    EAST  AFRICA  AND   UGANDA.    By  J.  G.   Lorimer,  CLE. 

(Indian  Civil  Service). 
NEEDS  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES.    By  G.  B.  Mason. 
AMONG  THE  LEPERS  IN  NORTHERN  NIGERIA.    With  Maps.     By 

T.  J.  Tonkin  (Medical  Officer  Hausa  Association's  Central  Sudan  Expedition). 

HAIR  SEALS  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC.     By  Judge  Prowse,LL.D. 
HINDOO  EDUCATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD.     By  Cornelia  Sorabji. 
ALLIED       COLONIAL       UNIVERSITIES       CONFERENCE,       1003 

OFFICIAL  REPORT.   By  Sir  Clement  Kinloch-Cooke,  M.P.,  Hon.  Sec. 
THE  FREE  TRADE  FAITH.     By  C.  de  Thierry. 

ECONOMICAL   NEEDS  OF  CANADA.    By  The  Hon.  Maud  Pauncefote. 
DEPRESSION  IN  AGRICULTURE.     By  W.  Dalziel  Mackenzie. 
INDIAN  VILLAGE  MONEY-LENDER.     By  The  Rev.  E.  Lewis,  B.A. 
ABOUT  DOMINICA.     By  H.  A.  Alford  Nicholls. 
ADVANTAGES  OF  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS.— 

(i)  Increased  Exports  and  Higher  Wages.    By  Albert  Swindlehurst. 

(ii)  Commercial  Prosperity  in  Ireland.     By  F.  St  John  Morrow,  L.C.C. 

(Hi)  Effect  on  Canada.    By  The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Hibbert  Tupper.  K.C., 
K.C.M.G.    (Member  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  formerly 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheriest  and  late  Minister  of  Justice  for 
Canada). 
IRISH    UNIVERSITIES  AND    THE   ALLIED  COLONIAL  UNIVER- 
SITIES CONFERENCE.    By  Professor  F.  S.  Boas,  M.A.,  F.R.D.I. 

(Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature,  Queen's  College,  Belfast). 
CIVIL  OFFICIALS  IN  NORTHERN  NIGERIA.     By  G.  D.  Hazzledine. 
PEARLING   GROUNDS  OF  AUSTRALIA.      By  A.  Macdonald. 
TRINIDAD :  ITS  PEOPLE  AND  RESOURCES.    By  An  English  Visitor. 
ASIATIC  LABOUR  AND  THE  RAND.    By  Sir  C.  Kinloch-Cooke,  M.P. 
LIFE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND  AS  IT  IS.    By  Constance  A.  Barnicoat 
INTERNATIONALISATION  OF  MARKETABLE  SECURITIES.      By 

Edward  E.  Gellender. 
THE  RANI  OF  KHARIGUHR.    By  Lilian  de  Gruyther. 
BRITISH   EMIGRATION :   AN  APPEAL  TO  ENGLAND.      By  the  late 

Hon.  David  Mills,  K.C.  (late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada). 
INDIA  AND  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS.      By  the  late  Sir  Charles  A. 

Elliott,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.  (late  Lieut.-Qovernor  of  Bengal). 
IMPERIAL    FISCAL   UNION:    TREND    OF    COLONIAL    OPINION. 

By  Sir  Clement  Kinloch-Cooke,  M.P. 
MALARIA  IN  INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES.     By  Major  Ronald  Ross, 

F.R.C.S.,    F.R.S.,    C.B.   (Professor  of  Tropical    Medicine,  University  of 

Liverpool). 
HUMOURS  OF  ANTIPODEAN  POLITICS.    By  O.  T.  J.  Alpers. 
HOW  TO  INCREASE  BRITAIN'S  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION. 

By  Theobald  Douglas. 
STORY  OF  CANADA'S  POSTS,    (i)  Hugh  Finlay,  1767-1800.    (ii)  George 

Heriot,  1800-1816.     (iii)  Daniel   Sutherland,  1816-1827.    By  J.  G.  Hendy 

(Curator  of  the  Record  Boom,  Q.P.O.,  London). 
FISCAL  ILLUSIONS.    By  Ernest  Foxwell. 

FEDERATION  AND  THE  NAVY.    By  Lieut  L.  H.  Hordern,  R.N. 
WONDERS  OF  MAORILAND.*    By  E.  I.  Massy. 
EARLY  DAYS  IN  BOMBAY.    By  Eustace  J.  Kitts. 

*  A  Series  of  Artioles. 
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EXPANSION    OF    TRADE   WITHIN    THE    EMPIRE.     By  Ben.   H. 

Morgan  (Trade  Commissioner  to  South  Africa). 
AMERICAN    INFLUENCES  ON  BRITISH   INDUSTRIES.    By  James 

G.  McQuade. 
FEMALE   SUFFRAGE    AND  AUSTRALIAN    LABOUR    PARTY.     By 

E.  M.  Nail. 
CANCER    RESEARCH    IN    AUSTRALIA.    By  G.  C.  Adams,  M.D. 
BRITISH    SILK    INDUSTRY.     By  Frank  Warner. 
HIGH    FARMING    IN    GERMANY.     Artificial  Manures  and  their  Uses. 

By  the  late  J.  L.  Bashford. 
LIFE    IN    NEW    ZEALAND.     By  R.  E.  Baughan. 

TRANSVAAL  LABOUR  QUESTION.      By  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G. 
WORK  OF  THE  TARIFF  COMMISSION.     By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.P. 

(Secretary  of  the  Commission). 
THE  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  ON  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS  AND 

RETALIATION.    By  the  late  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D. 
NEW  ZEALAND  INDUSTRIES.     By  Constance  Barnicoat. 
RIDING  TOUR  IN  CYPRUS.    By  the  late  Ella  M.  Hart-Bennett 
THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  FOOD.    By  Sir  Charles  Follett,  C.B.  (Member  of 

the  Tariff  Commission). 
LORD  CURZON'S  RULE  IN  INDIA.    By  Arthur  Sawtell. 
THROUGH  BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA  AND  NORTH   WESTERN 
RHODESIA  TO  THE    CONGO.*      By  Arthur  Pearson,  M.R.C.S. 
COUNTY  SETTLEMENTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.    By  The  Rev.  F.  M. 

Anderson. 
EXTENSION  OF  IRRIGATION  IN  INDIA.   By  the  late  Sir  Charles  Elliott, 

K  C  S  I 
BISECTING*  AUSTRALIA   WITH    A    RAILWAY.     By  S.  J.  Mitchell 

(M.P.  for  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia). 
THE  AUSTRALIAN  PERIL:  State  Socialism.    By  Sir  Clement  Kinloch- 

Cooke,  M.P. 
THREE  YEARS    OF   AUSTRALIAN  FEDERATION.    By  The  Hon.  J. 

W.  Kirwan. 
A    REGATTA    IN    MAORILAND.     By  Edith  Searle  Grossmann. 
ON  A  RUBBER  ESTATE  IN  THE  MALAY  STATES.    By  George  Deas. 
CLERGY    AND    OVERSEA   SETTLEMENTS.      By  The   Rev.    F.    M. 

Anderson. 
MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  THE   HEALTH   OF  THE   EMPIRE.     By 

Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G. 
DR.  JAMESON  :  A  CHARACTER  SKETCH.     By  C.  de  Thierry. 
LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  COLONIAL  OPINION.    By  Sir  Clement  Kinloch- 

Cooke,  M.P. 
EDUCATION    IN    WALES.     By  David  Williams. 
THE  ROYAL  TOUR  IN  INDIA.     By  Arthur  Sawtell. 
BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.     By  The  Lord  Hindlip. 
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SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  AUSTRALIA.     By  F.  A.  W.  Gisborne. 
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BRITISH  COLONIES  FOR  BRITISH  WANDERERS.     By  Mary  Hervey. 
SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  HOME  COUNTRY.     By  Catherine  Mary 

Phillimore. 
THE  STUDY  OF  INDIAN  INSTITUTIONS.    By  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert, 
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AUSTRALIAN  STATE  FINANCES.    By  F.  A.  W.  Gisborne. 
THE    SENATE    OF   THE   AUSTRALIAN    COMMONWEALTH.      By 

F.  A.  W.  Gisborne. 
HINDUSTAN:    FAITHS  AND   DEITIES  OF  THE   EAST.     A  Poem. 

ByC.  Fillingham  Coxwell,  M.D. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH.     By  C.  T.  Ewart,  M.D. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  FARMING  IN  WESTERN  CANADA.     By  Philip 

Larcom. 
BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.    By  The  Lord  Cardross. 
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CANADA'S  EXCLUSIVENESS.     By  Sir  Clement  Kinloch-Cooke,  M.P. 
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RURAL  EDUCATION  IN  RHODESIA.     By  G.  Duthie. 

UNIFICATION  OF  PATENT  SYSTEMS.     By  F.  W.  Beney. 

OVERSEA  BRITISH  ENTERPRISE  AND  INDUSTRY.  By  Hon.  Sir 
J.  W.  Taverner  (Agent-General  for  Victoria). 

TRADE  UNIONISM  AND  THE  REFERENDUM.    By  F.  A.  W.  Gisborne. 
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AUSTRALIAN  POETRY.     By  Florence  Mather  Burton. 

HEALTH  OF  HOME  AND  TERRITORIAL  ARMIES  IN  WAR.  By 
Lieut. -Colonel  William  Hill-Climo,  M.D.  (Army  Medical  Staff,  retired). 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TASMANIA.  By  F.  A.  W. 
Gisborne. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  a  Transvaal  Cor- 
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PROBLEM  OF  THE  CHILD.     By  Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesser,  M.B. 
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DECLARATION  OF  LONDON.     By  T.  Baty,  D.C.L,    LL.D.  {Hon.  General 
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R.  A.  Leslie  Moore  (Indian  Civil  Service,  retired). 
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FEDERAL  ARBITRATION  COURT  AND  THE  LIVING  WAGE.      By 

F.  A.  W.  Gisborne. 
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PACIFIC  RAILWAY.      By  Elizabeth  Walmsley. 
IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE,  1911.     By  F.  A.  W.  Gisborne. 
STATE  CONTROL  OF  EMIGRATION.     By  Holcombe  Ingleby,  M.P. 
NEED  FOR  REFORMING  BRITISH  CURRENCY.     By  W.  H.  Patterson. 
SUGAR  PROBLEMS  IN  AUSTRALIA.      By  F.  A.  W.  Gisborne. 
ENGLISH   CRITICS   AND   AUSTRALIAN   FACTS.      By  W.    Edward 

Graham. 
INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS.      By  H.  Douglas  Gregory. 
A  COLONIST  AND  THE  ZAMBESI.      By  W.  P.  Taylor. 
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GALWAY    AS    A    TRANSATLANTIC    FORT.      By  the  Rt  Hon.  Lord 
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FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK  FOR  AUSTRALIA.      By  F.  A.  W.  Gisborne. 
VANCOUVER,  B.C.,  TO  THE  ALASKAN  BOUNDARY.      By  Elizabeth 

Walmsley. 
IMPERIAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY.      By  Sir 

Alfred  Keogh,  K.C.B.  (Rector). 
NEW  INDIA.      By  A.  E.  Duchesne  (Formerly  Editor  Calcutta  "  Englishman"). 
STORY  OF  ISMAILIA.      By  Edward  Halford  Ross. 

RECENT  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  INDIA.    By  Sir  Theodore 

Morisofl,  K.C.I.E.  (Member  of  Indian  Council). 
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THE    TITANIC    DISASTER   AND  WIRELESS    TELEGRAPHY.     By 
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NATIONAL  PROBLEMS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.     By  Henry  Samuel. 

CONSOLIDATION    OF   THE    BRITISH    WEST    INDIES.      By  G.   B. 

Mason  (St.  Vincent). 
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By  F.  A.  W.  Gisborne. 
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BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  AND  UGANDA.     By  Imperialist. 
THE    STATE    ENDOWMENT    OF    MOTHERHOOD.       By  F.   A.   W. 

Gisborne. 
THE    IMPERIAL    SERVICES    OF    THE    SALVATION    ARMY.      By 

Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G. 

THE  CANADIAN  CONSERVATION   MOVEMENT.     By  M.  J.  Patton 
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CITY  CONGESTION  IN  AUSTRALIA.    By  F.  A.  W.  Gisborne. 
THE  FLORA  OF  MASHONALAND.    By  E.  B.  Baker. 
THE  ADVANCE  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE.    By  Edward  Halford  Ross. 
PROBLEMS     OF     LONDON     GOVERNMENT.      By    Captain    H.     M. 

Jessel,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  Council  of  the  London  Municipal  Society). 

NATIVE  CUSTOMS  IN   MASHONALAND.    By  E.  B.  Baker. 

THE    INDIAN    COTTON    EXCISE.     By  S.   M.  Johnson    (Vice-President 

(formerly  President)  of  the  Upper  India  Chamber  of  Commerce), 
URBAN  CONGESTION  IN  AUSTRALIA.     By  F.  A.  W.  Gisborne. 
TARIFF  REFORM  A  NECESSITY.     By  J.  Christian  Simpson. 
THE    CANADIAN    DEMAND    FOR  AN    IMPERIAL   PARLIAMENT. 

By  H.  K.  S.  Hemming. 
PLANTING  AND  VILLAGE-MAKING  IN  SIERRA  LEONE.     By  H. 

Osman  Newland. 
IMPERIAL  DECIMAL  CURRENCY.     By  W.  W.  Hardwicke. 
MR.   REDMOND'S   INFLUENCE  ON  GOVERNMENT  POLICY.     By 

Sir  Clement  Kinloch-Coeke,  M.P. 
NEGLECT  OF  AGRICULTURE.     By  Holcombe  Ingleby,  M.P. 
SECOND  PHASE  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

By   the    Hon.    Sir    Newton    J.    Moore,    K.C.M.G.    (Agent-General  for 
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MODERN  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION.    By  H.  Douglas  Gregory. 
MISSIONS   IN   MASHONALAND.     By  E.  B.  Baker. 
IMPERIAL  DECIMAL  UNIFORMITY  IN  WEIGHTS  &  MEASURES. 

By  W.  W.  Hardwicke. 
IMPERIAL  FOREIGN  POLICY.    By  F.  A.  W.  Gisborne. 
WILL  SOUTH  AFRICA  FAIL?    By  L.  E.  Neame. 
SUGAR  BEET  CULTIVATION  IN  ENGLAND.    By  Sir  Clement  Kinloch- 

Cooke,  M.P. 
GOVERNMENT    CONTROL    OF    WHEAT    SUPPLY.     By   Arthur  C. 

Brownlow. 
SPORT   IN  MASHONALAND.*     By  E.  B.  Baker. 

FOUNDER  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.    By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Sturrock,  M.A. 
BRITISH   EAST  AFRICA  AND   UGANDA.     By  Imperialist. 
IMPERIAL  SENTIMENT.     By  Graeme  C.  Wynne. 
AN   IMPERIAL  ARMY.     By  F.  A.  W.  Gisborne. 
INDIA'S  NEED   OF  BRITAIN.     By  A.  E.  Duchesne. 
MIDDLE  CLASS   MIGRATION  TO  CANADA.     By  J.  S.  Redmayne. 
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PRICE  OF  BREAD   UNDER  FREE  TRADE.     By  J.  Christian  Simpson. 
FARMING  PROSPECTS  IN  RHODESIA.  By  Henry  Birchenough,C.M.G. 

TAXPAYER'S    BURDEN  AND   IMPERIAL    FINANCE.     By  Holcombe 

Ingleby,  M.P. 
POLITICAL    SUPREMACY    OF     TRADE     UNIONISM     AND     ITS 

FRUITS.     By  F.  A.  W.  Gisborne. 
SOUTH   AFRICAN   IMPERIALISM.    By  D.  Lefebvre. 

INTERDEPENDENCE  OF  OUR    NAVY  AND  ARMY.     By  Lieut.-Col. 

Alsager  Pollock. 
AN  AFRICAN  SHEEP  FARM.    By  Capt  N.  E.  Howell. 
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HIGH   PRICES  AND  LOW  WAGES.     By  Holcombe  Ingleby,  M.P. 
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Gisborne. 
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By  Arthur  Fell,  M.P. 
SIR    CHARLES    TUPPER,  A    GREAT    EMPIRE    BUILDER.     By  Sir 

Guilford  L.  Molesworth,  K.C.I.E. 
NEW    LAND    TAXES   AND    THEIR    RESULTS.     By  J.   R.  Pretyman 

Newman,  M.P. 
SOUTH  AFRICA  AS  AN  INTEGRAL  PORTION  OF  THE  BRITISH 

EMPIRE.     By  R.  H.  Beadon. 
AGRICULTURAL     POLICY     OF     THE     UNIONIST     PARTY.      By 

J.  Christian  Simpson. 
BRITISH   POLICY  IN  THE   PACIFIC.     By  G.  H.  Lepper. 
BRITISH  SUGAR  BEET.     By  G.  L.  Courthorpe,  M.P. 
PATRIOTISM  AND   EMPIRE.     By  H.  C.  Minchin. 

MAKING    OF    STATESMEN    UNDER     DEMOCRATIC     INSTITU- 
TIONS.    By  F.  A.  W.  Gisborne. 
AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS  AND   FUTURE    DEVELOPMENTS.     By 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SEA    DYAKS    OF    BORNEO.     By  the 

Rev.  Edwin  H.  Gomes,  M.A. 
NAVY  AND  CAPITAL  SHIPS.     By  the  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Selborne, 

K.G. 
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PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION.      By   Jeanne   F.  Young   {Hon. 
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NEED  OF  INDIA  TO   ENGLAND.    By  Edward  E.  Long. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  A  B.S.A.    POLICEMAN.     By  E.  B.  Baker. 

THE  CASE  FOR  BRITISH   INDIANS   IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.     By  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Ampthill,  G.C.I.E.,  G. C.S.I,  (late  Governor  of  Madras). 

AERONAUTICAL    PROGRESS    IN    RELATION    TO    SEA    POWER. 
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